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LORD  BATHURST  AND  THE  COLONIAL  LEGISLATURES. 

The  iftMapprehension  whieh  g^tter&Ily  pfevailiS  ad  to  th«  red 
aitate'  of  Mciely  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  point  at  which  the 
W^n  Indte  qtteetkm  it  now  itfmed,  i«  a»  gtoin  as  it  is  irijutidHi 
to  the  ehatftcters  turd  jUttMrts  6f  a  nuMeifoii*  6hd  itdpottant  ^t  of 
the  ccttimimity.  ,Nlne-tfenth^  of  the  people  #hd  m^h  petition  iti 
in'or  6f  Negm  EmanelpatiM,  air  H  it  (fa^ed,  havc<  no  ideitt  bn  ih^ 
iabje^  except  that  to  pMf  that  the  ndgfo^it  ttay  be  irittdtf,  free,  mtM 
be  te  perfom  e  notable  MrvtM  to  flie  caniE?  Of  nberty.  'I'h^  nbtionii 
eomooilly  eniertah&ed  of  a  Weet  India  Pltttit^r  tftti,  tfr^  h^  ih  HmsA 
who  ween  a  ttraw  haty  with  an  imtneiiMV  lnJrge  biiin,  tHU  on  e  i^inU 
barrel  under  the  shade  of  e  eoeoa  tree,  ehd  iHth  a  Isirge  it^ip  arniiiM 
hkMlf  in  tottbhieg  ep'e  row  of  Malck  uliifve^  et  #ork  lA  the  scorching 
sen.  He  has  been  desoribed  as  d  **  white  sarag^,^  to  whom  the  e^^ 
kabrtiMe  of  the  elay<^  «hip  ere  "  fragAince,*'  and  the  p&&m  of  tortured 
and  bleeding  negroes  '*  detidouft  mtiirie/'  ready  to  rebel  fr6m  an 
abttraet  love  of  the  dee  ot  the  eenwhip,  and  convalsed  With  horror  at 
die  bare  mention  of  any  proposal  for  teising  the  mMtV  and  eitil 
eondition  of  th^  ne^to^  not  mefdy  ft<m  tnotiveir  of  personal  Met€i;% 
bat  ttoln  an  iiiaete  love  Of  tyranny,  and  an  instin6tiye  adhorrenc^  Of 
die  bappiness  of  Me  fdlow-cretftufctt. 

ideas  so  lodterons  Wonid  be  ohiy  iMgfhdble,  we#e  6dt  a  beH^  Hk 
tfaeoi  aasidnously  encouraged  by  the  exertions  of  an  6~f  ganrzed  body 
of  implacable  and  persevering  enemies,  and  devbtttW  entertained  by 
the  greater  pari  of  the  Tonikinse^  end  Joneite#,  whd  fonn  the  bulk  of 
tiie  EngKih  nation.  Many  thousande  of  welUineaning  and  respect- 
able people  are  induced  to  imagine  that  there  cah  be  nO  ho|^s  of 
hnptovement  for  the  slave,  without  the  master  having  been  ptevtously 
niin^y  OTy  to  use  a  phtase  of  the  Abolitionists,  starred  into  submission. 
A  enitede  has  been  cattied  on  against  th^  West  Indiai  Pik)prietOfe  at 
home,  for  Uie  n^kt  of  prev^ting  them  from  defending  thismeelves  in 
Farliaaicnt;  abd  although  thie*  absurd  attenmt  has  Med  so  utterly, 
as  toeover  the  modetn  Hermit  Who  preached  it  With  scorn  and  ridi- 
oiAe,yet  the  strug^lee  it  oceaitdned  were  violent  enough  to  prove  the 
existence  of  prej  udices  mischievous  and  wide  spreading.  Etif  sufficient , 
indeed,  and  scarcely  reparable,  had  already  resulted  from  them.  The 
Members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  had  b^en^lWayed  by 
the  ehumrafs  of  the  people  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  a  summary 
tamindri  of  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  Colonial  Asisembltes; 
Miili8te>«  bad  b^en  shaken  from  thbir  propriety,  and  th€  t^^tMlt 
HeMeman  attbe  head  of  iht  Colonial  Departm^t  had  b^eh  led  int6 
the  comkission  of  aets  of  impoficy,  injmKlce,  abd  arbitrary  poW6y, 
wfaicb  he  never  woMd  heve  commifted,  Without  the  seeuiity  that  the 
Britisb  Nation  would  support  him  in  any  attifitd^  upOil  mt  rigbte, 
properties,  and  privtleges  of  the  Colonists. 

*'  Revpect,*^  saye  Junius^  ''  is  due  to  the  station  of  Miniiteffl.'* 
In  this  instance  respect  is  also  due  to  the  private  personal  character 
<Sf  ifae*  Minister,  whose  conduct  is  arraigned.  Before  entering,  there*- 
fofe,  into  ae  investigation  which  might  in  its  result'  affect  Earl 
ftaMtsf  d  repntatioti  as'a  statesman,  We  are  willing  to  advert  to  those 
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circuiBttances  which  may  have  blinded  his  judgment,  and  perverted 
ht8  natural  sense  of  equity ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  dislike  of 
the  public  to  the  West  Indians,  was  in  any  degree  founded  on  evidence 
se  accurate  and  legitimate,  as  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  diiregard  of 
public  and  private  rights,  with  which  he  has  proceeded  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  West  India  question.  That  dislike  may,  indeed,  serve  to 
screen  him  from  the  consequences  which  in  England  usually,  fall  on 
Ministers,  who  use  their  pofirer  unjustly  or  unwisely ;  but  it  will  not 
save  him  from,  the  censure  of  reasonable  men  of  all  parties,  and  the 
curses  both  loud  and  deep  of  those  whose  interests  and  privileges  he 
has  unnecessarilv  invaded  aad  impaired.  Flitherto  it  has  enabled  him 
to  escape  not  only  reproof,  but  even  enquiry. 

The  Colonists  have  been  charged  with  resistance  by  the  wishes 
Df  Parliament,  because  they  have  not  complied  with  the  instructions 
of  a  Colonial  Secretary — ^with  disrespect  and  contumacy,  because  they 
have  remonstrated  with  the  warmth  natural  to  men,  where  privileges 
base  been  attacked.  They  have  been  made  defendantB,  where  they 
ought  to  have  been  plaintiffs ;  few  have  yet  seemed- to  think  it  wortn 
enquiry, .  whether  those  instructions  were  indeed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
resolutions  of  .the  British  Legislatures,  or  whether  if  the  Colonial 
Assemblies 'have  refused  to  adopt  certain  measures  alleged  to  be 
intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  slave  system,  and  some  share  of 
their  obstinacy  is  not  imputable  to  the  manner  in  which  those  measurea 
have  been  brought  before  them. 

This  silence  has  at  last  been  broken.  Earl  Bathurst  has 
threatened  the  West  India  Gk)vernments  with  an  appeal  to  the  British 
.Parliament,— -but  when  he  has  roused  the  storm,  he  may  find  sofaie 

fart  of  its  violence  fall  upon  himself.  The  attention  of  both  Houses  of 
^artiameht  is  already  called  to  his  conduct,  in  the  able  and  spirited 
pamphlet  now  before  us  ;*  and  although  our  minds  were  already 
made  up  on  this  subject,  we  have  found  additional  reasons  from 
perusing  this  work  to  fortify  our  opinion  that  Earl  Bathurst  has  much 
to  answer  for  to  this  countrjr,  for  the  indiscretion  and  precipitancy 
which  he  has  been  guilty  of  m  endeavouring  to  further  ito  wishes  for 
^the  emancipation  of  the  negro, 

In  viewing  the  question  between  him  and  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures, it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  latter  should  be  con- 
templated both  individually,  and  as  corporate  bodies,  disencumbered 
from  the  obloquy  with  which  they  have  been  covered.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  without^  justice  has  always  been  done  within, 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  to  the  West  India  Proprietors  in  England; 
but  the  resident  Colonista,  until  latelv,  have  scarcely  ever  been  men- 
tioned in  any  other  terms  than  those  of  unqualified  abuse,  vituperation, 
and  contempt.  How  few  are.  there  among^the  public  who  seem  to 
recollect  that  the  Planters  abroad  also  are  men — ^many  of  whom  have 
been  born,  more  have  been  educated,  in  this  country;  and  all  of  whom 

*  An  Addren  to  the^Memben  of  the  New  Parliament,  on  the  Ptt>ceediogiof  the 
Colonial  Department,  in  furtherance  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
15th  May,  1893,  "  For  amelionting  the  Condition  of  the  Slaye  PopnhUion  in  His  Bfi\jesty's 
Colonies ;"  and  on  the  only  oouie  that  oqgfat  now  to  be  punned  by  His  Mitfasty's 
GoTemment. 
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are  deeply  hnpregQated  with  Englisli  feelings  and  attachraento,  wbo 
are  continually  being  supplied  and  renewed  by  fresh  draughts  from 
the  En^hsh  snores,  and  must  at  all  times  be  greatly  influenced  by 
constant  collision  with  those  whom  interest,  or  duty,  or  pleasure,  draw 
in  tfaouaands  among  them  from  the  highest  classes  of  English  society. 
The  tmvell^ — the  merchant— the  official  residents-^the  naval  aod 
military  officer,  almost  imvariabfyf  speak  well  of  their  generalhuma- 
nity  and  kindness,  and  their  disposition  to  do  all  which  they  can  do, 
consistently  with  their  own  safety,  for  the  happiness  of  their  dependants* 
Of  their  ability  to  do  this-— of  their  capacities  for  legislating  for  them- 
lelres  and  their  slaves — a  most  favorable  testimony  may  ^  obtained 
from  the  reports  of  their  proceedings  with  regard  to  Lord  Pathurst's 
measures,  and  from  the  various  able  official  documents  which  have 
been  printed  and  laid  before  Parliament.  The  debate  on  the  Slave 
Evidence  Bill  in  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  has  received  the  unsolicited 
applaoae  of  Mr.  Brougham  himself — and  in  the  various  memorials 
and  representations  transmitted  from  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  the 
reader  wiH  find  a  vigor  of  language  and  closeness  of  reasoning — ^a 
knowledge  of  the  pnnciples  of  justice  and  policy,  and  an  ability  in  the 
fmpltcktio&  of  those  principles  to  the  questions  at  issue,  which  render 
tbem  worthy  of  fUttention,  no  less  for  their  intrinsic  merits,  than  for 
the  subject  to' which  they  relate.  We  have  yet  to  learn  why  those  in 
fkroT  of  whom  this  mass  of  testimony  is  given,  should  be  treated  by 
Lord  Bathurst  as  men  who  cannot  act  wisely,  and  who  vnU  not  act 
humanely. 

However  vrise  and  excellent  might  have  been  in  themselves  the 
measures  which  Lord  Bathurst  thought  proper  to  recommend,  with  a 
view  to  forward  the  object  of  negro  improvement,  we  should  still  have, 
tbo^ht  it  more  statesman-like  to  have  tried  to  procure  their  adoption 
by  conciliation^  rather  than  by  authority.  But  how  much  stronger 
mast  be  the  indignation  of  the  aggrieved,  when  they  find  that  these 
measures  were  not  only  harshly  and  intemperately  urged,  but  are 
calculated  to  produce  the  reverse  of  the  effects  intended.  The  Order 
in  Council  for  Trinidad,  contains  provisions  that  are  not  **  compatible 
with  the  well  being  of  the  slaves  themselves,  nor  with  the  safety  of  the 
Colonies,  nor  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  private  property." 

The  complaints  which  on  both  these  grounds  the  Colonists  have 
to  make  against  Earl  Bathurst,  will  be  found  briefly  and  foixsibly 
stated  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  its  pages.  This  we  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  pledging  ourselves  that  the 
statements  contained  in  it  are  not  overcharged,  and  fully  prepared  to 
enter  at  a  future  time  into  a  more  detailed  examination  of  that  im* 
portant  subject.  It  is  to  be  remembered  the  author  is  addressing  the 
Members  of  the  New  Parliament 

**  Having  laid  before  you  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial 
D^MitmeAt,  and  pointed  4>ut  some  of  the  bearings  of  these  pro- 
oeedingB,  I  now  request  your  attention,  on  constitutional  considera- 
tions, to  the  danger  that  will  ensue  if  you  confer  on  them  iha 

b2 
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Wfbocify  of  purtiam^^t^f y  Hm^^fm:  Th^  »«gMl  of  propefly,  i^iipb 
%r^  T^4  iiA  th^  p)fL9t?r»«  bavd  bf^^Q  placed  by  ^  nobtoiy^gnt  ipoi^ 
^ingi^isbfid  fpr  ^i.B  rf^^  P^P4  pri^^t^  vitws,  th^n  fojr  bill  legal 
HuPiVleJIgf,  w  {I  fpqtipg  ji^jrh  ^.<Me  of  r«o^v««8  »f  s^jl^a  gppdf ;  but 
a0  ^iitbor  bag  be?n  fooQd  >p  de^F  to  tl)9  p^t^n  ^^«|l  t^ie  vofp^%- 
^t  Pgfc^  60  liberally  coppe4e4  by  tbe  pobte  aukp,  ap4  ip  Assort 
t})at,  H  by  <  Gq9p^1  Pisp^f^on/  i4i0r«  ^%n  \)»  990  uicb  aML)t«  aa 
^f^^  Ip4ia  8)aF^ry,  there  ew  be  PP  tWpi,  ypt  )  b^lWye  I  n^ 
TSnl^r^  to  rely  on  the  natiojia)  fa^Jb^  ple4ged  yrlAk  all  th^  ^Ql^iuiy 
iu:fi8j?ribe4  byUfi  British  cbppU^Moii,  find  awtfpwi  thfit  th^  pJwtern* 
Tig^tf  «ve  undoMbM-  No  ohairge  bay  be? p  brpiiAlit  f^^n^t  thepa  pf 
liayipg  yiplated  any  of  the  coaditions  /e^i|  Yfhi^  the  li^^  y^^e 
gFWt^;  on  the  ppatrary,  it  19  allowed  ^at  they  have  greatly 
apiieUorated  the  condition  of  the  pl^res  4ipco  tbi4  oouptfy  ^e^ed  to 
fqr^e  fnippliee  pn  the  Goloniee — ^indeed*  it  ie  not  fMretended  thi^it  the 
ii^t^Qo^  guaranty  wm  granted  to  epiiiire  a  state  of  comfqrt  tHppROF 
to  that  now  epjoyed  by  the  staves.  If»  in  these  oireavAftances,  ^ 
secretary  pf  state  be  authorized  to  persevere  in  1^  oouisq  that  n^^y 
have  the  efiect  of  les^oim^  in  value,  pr  of  rendering  ipseciir^  ^^ 
property  of  the  plePters;  if  he  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  whcit  mf^ 
produce  these  e0ect«»  is  it  not  evident  that  the  right«,  iiipder  the  iPQ^t 
solemn  national  pledge,  dwindle  into  rights  dependent  op  the  wiU  pf 
a  ^ecretar]^  of  state?  )t  vould  startle  you  to  hesf  a  secretary  pf  st^ttp 
avow  that  property  held  under  acts  pf  parlian^ent  was  ii.t  his  oierpy; 
yet  Lord  Bathurs^s  proceedings  towards  the  colonists  have  apt  citppt 
short  of  such  a  declaration.  Ho  requires  the  colonists  to  adopt 
certain  lueaspres — th^say  that  the  vaUe  and  security  pf  their  pi^ 
P^rty  WPvU  be  thereby  aSheted,  and  therefore  demand  a  pledge  of 
i^dw^^atiop  against  lo^t.  His  lordship  thinks  the  inea#ure  will 
increase  both  the  velue  and  security  of  property,  and  therefore  will 
nqt  entert^ip  a  proppsal  respecting  indemnity.  Hislordehip  t^s  the 
pjantem  that  they  inuat  sell  such  parts  of  their  property  es  may  he 
demanded  o^tbeoQ^  and  thdt  certain' persons  shall  he  the  judges  pf 
what  they  ave  tP  receive  in  compensation.  The  planters  say  that 
they  fiH^  not  sell  such  parts  as  may  be  demanded,  thai  they  wiU  only 
sell  suph  parts  as  they  please,  and  that  they  wU\  not  leave  it  to  the 
persons  whom  his  lordship  names,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the>r 

*  Dnke  cfDevpn^tare,  at  the  Derby  cpunty  meetlngi. 

i  "  *'lMt  «s  r^ooUeot  what  prodSgioiM  nun  one  unguarded  evpmtkm,  droot  in  tlie 
hf^  oCMat^  uiay  ocvwtoi  to  thme  whom  wb  would  oSt  wiUhwly  bafatt ;  white  h  i<  at 
th^  auQf  ^tpe  ^ear  that  the  mott  xr^pt  an^  epihiuiaitic  ^^ffftu/oe  omupt  hiM*n  the 
emoyment  9^  freedom  \fj  ihose  vfh^  are  aot  yet  in  a  fit  ^ata  tp,  nsaye  tbe  hoon*^  "7^ 
Mr.\anning,' 

.  ^  *  lly  fixf  d  oi^mioD  is,  that  those  great  and  desirable  ot^fecta  have  heen  more  retarded 
by  ihe iptemperato  aeal  of  tliaae  who'h^e  been  the  advocateaof  iti^ neararei,  Ihanthfey 
had  bec^  ojr  coMjd  be,  by  any  dhfee^  oppoaition  on  ^he  pm  of  <lM*e  wh^s  haijp  fppaapd, 
thein/  ** — Lord  ChanaUcr**  Spe$eh,  Houm  tf  Lord^ 

X  "  '  your  Conunittee  haw  also  learnt  from  tbe  agents  t^  in  bis  conference' with 
Ministers,  ithas  1»een  refosed  to  acknbwiedge  ou^  clttnw  to  compensatioii  for  the  injuriea 
tlie  coioniaB  must  sustain  in  the  mere  endeAVour  fo  ciny  die  sehedBe'-of  enuBBdpttkBi  hmn 
efl^ct;  by  which  re^MX  th^  l^iste^  Iwv?  almvn  fU  ^icKqii^  notml^  |o  diaup^  oC 
our  property,. without  our  consent*  bitf  even  to  violate  those  common  rjUes  of  hoq^ty 
which  ought  to  govern  nations  as  well  as  p^vate  persons.'  "---'Rtpcirt  tf'a  \Ammiiiee  \o  tht 
Umuti/AssemUtf,  Jamaica,  11  Dee.  1823. 
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pP9W#3F>^t  (J^at  UfiW'V'iH  \mif  4W^ th^y can  g^t  vb%t  tl^f  4iiftfc 
ti^l^M^l^^fl;  ^97  M49  tfr%t  1^  th^y  vere  Df^  to  ibe  thfi  kdmof 

Bir|ji»a9^|.  Jt  «»  ft9  !)e  obf^rv§4  thftt  )»i§  lo|r4|^ip>  ff»^fWF^  h^A 
^^«sgppe  no  f^ai^ii^f^UQfi  WpF*^  par)ia|i»eBt;  hq  f on^^^i^U^  b^  ^t 
ip  aA^n9  dejiJ>«nitiop;  no  witi^iff^fi  b»4  ti^W  Pl^«wiwd  9r»'li^ 
pKtoU^^«c^;  i»o  <:ouusel  had  be^n  )be^r4i  m  sb^^t,  i»|>t  pji^  ^f 
4^  9fi^HiiKl«  ]^fpyid#4^g^ust  the  ^roadu  t9  be  H»A4e  oa  priyc^ 
property  by  half  a  mile  of  road,  a.Vfi^g^t  dpok,  pf  » tuqneli  w^ffi 
tbnii^  necefiaryfe  a^  only  tbis  rigb^i  mi  pnofv^rty^  Aiid  lives  of 
fl^^paa  up4^r  ^he  displeMur^  pf  the  p^blicy  v^rg  ^pfifierQed.  U  ia 
JMt^fOmi  fQ  «stabHah  a#  ^  p^oedppt,  t^^l  ^i^bftD^ver  Ihe  public  fm% 
ki  r^ifpdj  ir)i«t^pvb«  the  m^^ns  qi  f^rtifi^i^ef^plpy^dfor  tbatpprpp«»« 
kn  1^  be  obeyed  without  em[Viry»  ^4  witb.oitt  reapept  for  ackaowt 
Wgwt  y%bto-  Wbeo  gr^t  pubUo  e:|Qit^qie|it  e^inta.  i(  ia  the  4^ 
«f  gofefumpiit  t^be  4publyfigiU»i  in  goiag  wilb  thp  str^ftpi  to  at^p^ 
cleSii  pf  ril  eii^rp9pbPiPlit9  pp  pr-ivsttp  property.  Thi^  CfLutiop  ppa« 
i|Cfle.el#4«  who  PWk  «^y  $b<tt  hi^  prpperty  Fill  m%  bp  ^b#  p^^9A-i 
orifipp4?  Tb#  cpnl^nipt  manifested  6y  ]>pi4  Qalburf^  fpf  the  righ|p 
^  pnvilei^f  pf  the  pQlppi8t9i  can  be  afh^rihpd  to  pp^i^  b^l  a  fp?Ml^ 
^  9mmt9f  arising  frpm  the  perspaaion  tbi^t  tfee .  pnbi^o  yoiop  ia 
dkeeipd  agauiit  iben}.  In  other  case^^  gp^erp^^ept  hp4  »ppgM  Ibp 
SMi^ion  of  pprlipipeptary  ooiainiapea*  op  vppofts  of  ppomi^ 
sioskpn^,  Fp?  loalapep,  the  cbppgp  pIS^^  in  ihp  \vw  pf  SppUpiid 
by  ilie  inirodpetim  of  trial  by  jiirj  ia  ciwi)  pfuie%,  %llbmgb  an 
%pb40vlpdged  icipMHreinpiit  wpfl  prppadad  by  a  lubpHona  ipvpp^ 
tigatiPPt  m  the  eauree  of  ii?biQb  P¥P^  peifen  wbopp  4BlPrpirti 
iK^rp  iikply  (0  h^  aflpcted»  bad  w  oppprtppity  of  be^ig:  hwti% 
Bid  iispeartaiil  plteMiaa  bap  been  attempted .  eithpy  ip  S<^pa4  w 
Ifriwd,  without  similar  eautiap  %b4  mpptigaiipp.  In  fip§^pil  air^ 
camapection  is  aa  much  in  fashiPP ;  PYep  AeU  pf  Parliapipat  ppfaed  fp< 
temporary  purposes  are  not  allowed  to  expire  without  enquiry ;  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  of  1797,  which  was  only  intended  as  a  temporary  mea* 
sure,  and  ^ba  dpvation  0^  wbipb  beyond  two  yegirp  af(f  r  a.  gepprpl  peace 
waa  nevef  9W^IPB^^94>  V»9  ^W^ed  to  9,?ji^t  fpC  year?  aft^ryrards,  and 
wap  not  repealed  until  a  full  examination  of  every  party  and  interest 
before  cpmaiHteef  of  both  Hduaesof  Parliament.  Thecprii  laws  may  be 
a4dooed  pf  anofher^recedent  for  caution.  The  very  advocates  fpr 
tb^m^ave  long  been  satisfied  that  they  are  bad;  but  it  has  never  been 
saggiated  by  tb.e  vrildest  theorist  that  they  ought  to  be  abolished 
wiUKH)t  enqoiry;  'So  i^r  from  that,  the  government  sent  a  gentleman 
supposed  to  ble  weH  qnaHQed,.  to  the  continent,  for  the  express  pur- 
jpdiid  of  collecting  infoi'mation.  and  both  Houses  pif  farHjiimept  will 
have  been  in  possession  of  the- tnfbrmation  for  months  befbre  the  dia*' 
enisiofi ;  and  before  any  thing;  is  actually  determined,  there  will  be 
ooinmRtbcs  of  bo^  Houses^  and  witnesses  examined  flrom^dilferent 
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purtB  of  the  cottntry.  That  such  extreme  caution  is  not  superflttottt, 
one  example  from  the  proeeedings  of  the  preset  year  will  prove.  tiiB 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  expressed  themselves  in  strong  terms  on  the 
justice,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  necessity,  of  placing  the  Scotch 
and  English  banks  on  the  same  footing  respecting  small  notes.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  said  that  without  such  uniformity  the  Bank  of 
Bngland  would  have  to  keep  specie  for  all  the  Scotch  banks,  without 
any  remuneration,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  gon^  so 
far  as  to  declare;  that  without  such  uniformity  he  would  not  envy  the 
situation  of  any  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  when  the 
subject  was  investigated  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  joined  the  majority 
in  voting  against  that  uniformity. 

**  It  will  scarcely  be  said  after  Mr.  Canning's  description  of  the 
importance  and  difficulty  of  the  West  India  question,  that  it  deserved 
or  required  less  cautioui  consideration,  and  enquiry,  than  the  subjects 
which  I  have  just  enumerated ;  and,  therefore,  I  presume,  now  that 
there  has  been  time  for  reflection,  that  no  further  proceedings  will  be 
adopted  without  the  fullest  and  foirest  investiga^Qn  of  the  claims  of 
the  planters.  If  his  Majesty's  government  will  consent  to  be  as 
cautious  for  the  next  three  years,  as  Lord  Bathurst,  in  their  names,' 
has  been  precipitate  for  the  last  three,  they  will  make  some  amends 
to  the  Colonist,  and  accomplish  their  object  in  a  more  effectual 
manner  than  by  harshness  and  temerity.  Mr.  Canning,  as  theorgan^ 
of  administration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  uniformly  treated 
the  question  as  one  requiring  time  and  catktion ;  and  depreciated  the 
interference  of  parliament  on  any  pretext  short  of  contumacy.  The 
subjoined  extracts  will  demonstrate  that  the  conduct  of  tlie  Colonists 
manifests  a  very  diffefent  spirit  from  that  of  contumacy.  Wherever  it 
disposition  has  been  evinced  to  delay  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
government,  to  as  great  an  extent 'aswould  be  consistent  with  a  due 
regard  to  safety  and  the  rights  of  property,  that  disposition  may  in 
every  instance  be  attributed  to  Lord  jBathurst's  inootrnderaie  and 
nncameiiiating  despatches  of  the  12th  of  June  and  9th  of  July,  1B2S, 
on  which  I  have  already  offered  remarks." 


PROPOSED    NEW   BOND   STREET   UNIVERSITY, 

AN  EXAXIKATION  OP  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  A  DEGRBX. 

.  We  understand  from  verv  excellent  authority,  that  an  University 
is  about. to  be  instituted  in  the  neighbourhood  oP  Berkeley  Sqnare, 
where  the  old-fashioned  qualifications  of  classical  and  scientific 
learning  sure  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  where  nothing  will  be  taught 
save  the  stiffening  or  cravats,  the  cutting  out  of  collars,  and  other 
equally  indispensable  qualifications  of  a  modern  accomplished  gen* 
tleman.  The  following  is  by  anticipation  our  examination  of  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Boc  Dma^ 
.    Q.  Repeat  the  articles  of  your  faiUi  ? 

A.  I  believe  in  the  infalhbility  of  Stukx.    The  omnipoteace  of 
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starch  in  crayatt.  The  exclusiveness  of  Almaek^s.  The  fit  of  Holnf. 
The  memory  of  Brummeil. 

Q.  What  ia  the  meaning  of  the  word.  World  ? 

A.  The  Dla(*e  we  Hve  in^->>that  is,  a  Circle  round  Grosvenor  Square, 
vldch  a  weU  educated  horse  might  complete  in  nine  minutes  and 
fifteen  seconds^ 

Q.  If  the  exertion  be  not  too  much,  enumerate  what  you  consider 
the  world  to  be  composed  off 

Ai  Imprkki$.-^Otit  tun»'-H}ne  moon^ — ^myself, — my  coat, — and 
an  indefinite  number  of  men,  women,  and  brutes. 

Q.  Qrantiag  these  you  hare  mentioned  to  be  the  most  important 
otgecta  in  it|  which  do  you  con^der  the  next? 

A.  Mt  tailor. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggrmte  number  of  the  population  of  the  world  ? 

A«  There  were  two  hundred  and  thirty  at  Almaek^s  on  the  last 
evening. 

Q.  What  i^  the  utmost  extent  of  time  to  which  a  man  of  fashion 
may  enjoy  an  intimacy  ? 

A.  From  the  introductory  bend  of  the  neck,  to  the  presentment 
of  the  fore-finger;  whichy  in  cases  of  extraordinary  excitement,  has 
taken  up  a  space  of  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  consonant  to  the  laws  of  fashion  to 
acknowledge  an  intimacy  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  rout,  which  was 
farmed  at  ue  beginning  of  the  evening  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  but  question  their  correctness. 

Q.  In  what  do  you  believe  the  climax  of  human  attocity  con- 

A«  To  bow  to  a  man,  to  whom  one  never  has  been  properly 
introduced. 

Q.  Admitting  that  it  is  perfectly  correct  in  an  oxdusiife  enjoying 
an  intimacy,  had  you  ever  a  friend  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  most  intimate  I  ever  possessed,  I  dined  with  twice, 
and  was  seen  with  him  for  nearly  a  whole  season  in  public,  and 
recognized  him  at  Almack's  with  a  wrinkle  in  his  shirt,— but  I  lost 
him—fsMib  deeply.) 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  parting  ? 

A.  It  was  euefeded  that  his  valet  maUedL^^  and  wore  cotton 
stockings  in  Uie  morning. 

Q.  T^ng  it  far  granted  that  you  believe  it  possible  for  a  m&n  to 
possess  a  bftd  character,  give  me  your  opinion  what  you  should  con- 
nder  to  be  the  vilest? 

A.  (IndianetiUhji.y^A  wretch  who  dranki  port  wine,  sent  up  his 
plate  a  second  time  for  soup— used  his  toot(i<-pick  more  than  once— 
that  was  detected  before  sunset  in  a  white  cravat,  or  some  other  equal 
atrocity. 

Q.  Can  you  believe  it  probable,  that  a  beine  so  lost  to  every 
sense  of  decency  and  humanity  can  be  in  existence  i 

A.  (MffMierumsh.) — I  have  heard  it  so  suspected. 

Q.  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  reputation  of  an  exclusive  to  marry  ? 

*  In  Bngliih— drank  beer. 
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A.  Otily  U(>on  the  obitdltioii  diat  fa^  never  Kiees  hie  wtfe^ 

Q.  Did  YOU  ever  premeditate  matrimony  ? 

A.  I  had  ontea  tendei'coiifiectidii,  [Jerosie,  my  miU&Jlei&s,]  a 
beiBfgftani^ht  wilh  g^Pftee  atod  kyveliaeMl^  eae,  lib  thefloUnee  6f  Irhose 
peMioofttooe  SMglit  kneel  wkh  superalitioBS  ve^raration-^lie  eitctoi  of 
whose  waist  was  irreproachable — from  the  pointing  af  whose  shod 
there  was  no  appeal* 

Q.  Was  your  attachment  mutual  ?. 

A.  To  a  miraelei  my  valel  lost  hie  appelit^^  and  her  My'itf  maid 
grew  thin ! — (DegpwMmgiyk) 

Q^  Ton  vowed  eternal  oonstanoy,  troth,  and  aActi6Ji;  iwore 
that  your  love  could  be  neither  tonihilated  by  tinle  or  distance  9 
spoke  of  the  disinterestedness  of  your  views,  and  enquired  whether 
hef  property  was  landed  of  vested  in  government  securities  ? 

Aw  My  afieollon  was  so  gi^t,  that  it  nearly  absorbed  mV  respect 
for  etiquette ;  but  I  gave  instructions  to  my  lav^yer,  who  decuuped  my 
passioii  to  her  family  solicitor^ 

Q.  Did  you  before  the  solemnization  6f  yovr  nuptialsv  or  the 
fhnd  daiauemeitltf  eve#  see  the  ladv  ? 

Ak  i  will  not  be  positive;  mil  believe  upon  ime  occanon  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  figure. 

Q*  As  you  have  described  Um  attachment  to  be  ardent  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  SMiy  I  efarqntre  in  what  extreihiky  your  passion 
seduced  you  into  ? 

k^  Our  lawyers  caerried  ot  a  flirtation^  and  proposed  the  terms 
of  the  eeltlementy  and  I  locrioed  tmt  for  A  >^edding  coach. 

Q.  If  the  recital  would  not  be  too  i^uch  for  vour  feeling^,  malie 
ale  fbcauaioted  with  the  reaeons  why  an  alliance  that  gave  every  pro- 
mise or  future  happiness  and  conjugal  bliss,  never  went  further  than 
prekminamsl 

A.  I  was  nearly  fklling  a  sactifiee,.  betwae  saved  from  the  brink 
of  detti^ctiott  by  d  fortunate  though  awful  discovery* 

Q.  Do  not  exert  yourself  by  repeating  too  ihuch  at  onoe ;  endea« 
vo^r'  to  ckmipos^  yourself,  and  inform  us  n^hat  it  was  ? 

A.  The  day  my  solicitor  had  obtained  a  specid  lie^se,  whili 
my  soul  was  revelling  ia  all  the  joyous- eoKition'  of  hope,  fanned  into 
eertaintyi  it  was  hfnted,  that  the  tenderest  objoet  of  my  enthuiiiastic 
regard,  the  future  partner  of  my  name  and  pairties^  the  fond  idol  of 
aly  bewildered  soul,  had  aotually  coAsumoiated-  a  supper  wfth  a  steel 
foris  1 1  \r-^FamU.}        AomtaeNpis  coatimieil. 

Q.  I  will  no  loneer  put  a  trial  on  your  feelings  by  dwelling  on 
these  tender  topics:  do  you  know  an  individual  ca&d  die-king^? 

A;  The  persoa  Brnfmai^'introdiiecd'  into  netke?  Yes^  Ithii^L 
I  hevet  heard  there  wot  saoh-  a  man*-  - 

Q.  Presuming  that  he  is  still  in  existence,  is  he  one  whom  you 
coQld,«  wMeut  violence  to  your  fhelingSi  speak  to  ia  public  T    . 

A.  {^After  aprnme). k  woidd  de]Miid npeof  what  conqMMigp  I  mm 
him  in. 

Q<  Can  vou  T^ad?  . 

A.  {Looks  iurprised)  I  believe  I  could  if  I  were  to  try.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  my  footman  does.  ^ 
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Q.  If,  vpon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  a  gentleman  to  swear,  what  would  be  the  form  of  the  oath? 

A.  (Ss/€in»/y)  By  the  memory  of  Brummefl's  cravat. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  is  it  decorous  for  a  man  of  fashioft  to 
be  Tisible  ? 

A.  An  hour  before  sunset,  when  Ae  world  is  sufficiently  aire^ 
for  a  gentleman  to  indulge  in  a  morning  ride  or  walk. 

Q.  As  fashion  confers  but  a  qudiified  immortality,  what  would  be 
your  dying  wish  ? 

A.  lliat  my  grare-clpthes  would  be  of  the  finest  muslin;  and 
that  no  Yttlgar  fefiows,  who  were  suspected  of  indulging  in  gin  or 
tobacco,  WQidd  carry  my  coffin. 

Q.  From  the  acuteness  of  your  replies  to  the  various  questtot^s 
with  which  I  have  troubled  you,  I  feel  convinced  you  must  have  seen 
much  of  the  world.  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  have  you  any  beMef  of  its 
extending  beyond  the  region  you  first  mentioned? 

A«  I  once  caught  a  g4fmpse  of  a  place  called  Oxford  Street.  ~ 

Q.  Did  you  gratify  your  curiosity  to  nofice  whether  it  was 
tahabited  or  not,  or  were  you  prevented? 

A.  I  was«-by  a  monster. 

Q.  Describe  it — ^was  it  in  the  form  of  a  man,  a  dragon,  or  a 


A.  I  am  unable  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  nature,  but  it  wore  a 
collar  to  its  shirt,  its  shoe  ribbons  unironed,  and,  oh!  (a  glass  of 
distilled  water,  or  I  shall  faint)  a  human  countenance  without 
whiskers. 

Q.  Did  you  escape  without  injury? 

A.  I  caught  cold  from  the  naked  appearance  of  its  face*. 

Q.  If  I  am  not  fatiguing  you  with  too  many  questions,  perhaps 
you  will  inform  me  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  situation  of. 
a  place,  island,  or  peninsula,  called  Russell  Square,  which  was  added 
to  our  dondnions  by  our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Croker,  in  a  voyage  of 
discoveries  which  he  made  in  the  year  1825? 

A.  I  tdie  particular  pride  in  replying,  that  I  was  one  of  the 
chosen  individuals  who  accompanied  the  adventurous  traveller  on  that 
most  perilous  and  enterprising  expedition. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  favor  the  Court  of  Examiners  with  the 
particulars  of  the  discovery,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  savages  or 
wdigiiei  of  the  soil  of  this  new  acquisition.. 

A.  With  pleasure.  I  have  a  journal  of  the  remarkable  incidents 
which  I  invariably  keep  near  my  person,  and,  according  to  your 
request,  wiH  read  it. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  RUSSELIi  SQUARE* 

The  conditions  of  our  enterprise  having  been  finally  arranged,  and 
our  instructions  delivered,  sealed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiraky, 
after  a  few  months  preparation  we  were  enabled  to  commence  our 

^  AlA/nffi  tiiii  aneveratioB  of  the  honorabte  gentleinui  maj  appear  t  UtUe  hyper- 
bofial,  U  mnat  not  be  fatgoUen  that  Mr.  Bmmtuell  experienced  the  same  malady  by  Uie 
of  bh  valet  in  patting  him  in  a  room  with  a  damp  ttrangir, 
VOL.  XI.  C 
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adventurous  caretr.  Prayers  having  been  put  up  for  our  safe  return, 
our  wills  having  been  made,  and  in  case  of  our  never  arriving  from 

*'.  that  vndiicoTvred  eountry  (RttueU  S^are), 
From  whence  (it  was  dreaded)  no  traveUer  returns," 

ottr  property  secured,  hA  well  as  handsome  annuities  to  our  wives  and 
children,  we  embarked  on  board  the  Admi)ralty  yacht  from  Whitehall 
Stairs.  Here  a  scene  that  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a  stoic 
took  place.  The  difficulties  and  horrors  of  our  campaign,  the 
meiancholy  fates  of  Mungo  Patk,  Bruce,  and  Captain  Cook,  Ae  ago- 
nizing consequences  of  starvation,  cannibalism,  and  vulgarity,  which 
we  were  likely  to  encounter  in  these  unknown  regions,  were  depicted 
in  their  most  vivid  and  powerful  colors.  But  each  of  us  was  a  Roman, 
a  Columbus,  jprepared  to  stand  Or  h\\  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
The  vessel  left  the  shores  amidst  the  tears,  groans,  and  perfomed 
handkerchiefs  of  the  surrounding  multitude ;  so  heart-renoing  were 
our  adieiufj  that  three  officers  of  the  gtiards,  overcome  by  the 
afflicting  crisis,  went  hito  strong  hysterics,  and  were  obliged  to  have 
their  stay-laces  cut.  Standing  on  the  poop  of  theyessel  with  a  white 
handkerchief  in  one  glove,  and  a  bottle  of  Earn  de  Cologne  in  the  other, 
we  waved  farewell  to  our  friends,  And,  as  the  last  yestige  of  their 
whiskers  disappeared  from  our  sight,  a  sad  presentiment  filled  our  minds 
that  it  was  for  ever.  Thie  gloom  that  this  afflicting  idea  naturally  cast 
round  us  had  scarcely  subsided,  before  we  were  violently  seised  with 
the  sea  sickness  (tiie  tide  running  up  then  rery  strongly),  but  by  a 
prompt  application  of  a  cordial,  with  which  our  considerating  friends 
and  relatives  had  provided  us,  we  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  enjoy 
the  novelty  of  our  situation.  Groups  of  beings,  wearing  the  form  and 
countenances  of  men,  though  most  barbarously  disguised,  occasionally 
passed  us  in  what  we  supposed  to  be  canoes,  saluting  us  in  an 
Unknown  and  discordant  tonew  Our  voyage  concluded  at  a  point 
which,  we  have  since  been  informed,  wtw  discovered  l^  a  noUe  lord 
in  a  sailing  expedition.  Where  he  wai  diiven  by  adverse  winds  ^ad 
tides,  and  baptised  hj  him  "  Waterloo  Bridge,"  after  a  certain  victory 
abtoined  by  the  anctent  Britons  some  time  previous  to  the  flooa« 
Having  landed,  we  were  immediately  surrounded  by  a  native  tribe  of 
a  warlike  and  barbarous  aspect,  being  in  almost  a  primitive  dress, 
having  only  the  lower  part  of  their  persons  covered.  The  appearance 
of  their  skin  was  most  remarkable;  it  was  intersected  by  blue  seams, 
as  if  nature  had  supplied  them  with  a  shirt  Of  her  own  formation— foir 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  muslin  or  cambric  was  visible.  The 
name  of  this  horde  of  barbarism  is,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed, 
in  their  native  paioisp  Scullers,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
appearing  peculiar  to  the  river  and  its  banks,  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  whom  we  carried  with  us,  after  six  months  of  ehibor&te  inves- 
tigation, declared  them  to  be  n^hibers  of  the  ^nrttiat  kingdom,  of  a 
species  between  the  alligator  ahd  crocodile,  Snd  pe'culiar  Co  ^he  ftoil. 
After  a  most  lAinute  inspection  of  our  dress  and  hsMlftii^eim,  wftieh 
apparently  excited  in  their  simple  breasts  the  most  intense  ctiriotfSty^ 
we  were  suflPered  to  depart,  happily  without  experiencing  any  injury 
or  annoyance,  save  that  which  arose  from  an  odour  (particularly 
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Tillainous),  which  arose  from  certain  cavities  in  their  faces,  which 
served  the  creatures  for  mouths ;  and  which  odonrs,  we  have  stiiee 
discovered,  was  the  ettnvia  caused  by  masticating  a  noxious  hert), 
also  peculiar  to  the  soil,  called  by  the  natives  kaeco  or  guidf  the  real 
name  we  unfortunately  could  not  discover. 

Previously  to  our  progression  from  this  station,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeine,  what  our  naturalist  has  declared  to  be  since, 
the  female  Sculler,  bearing  in  her  paws,  or  arms,  one  of  its  young. 
It  is  an  animal  of  hardly  any  perceptible  distinction  from  the  male 
Sculler,  save  that  it  has  longer  hair  on  the  head,  and  a  total  or  partial 
absence  of  that  excrescence  from  the  chin  and  upper  lip.  Our 
snraieicm  th|it  tte  whole  race  were  cannibals,  was  ccmfirmed  by  an 
aeodent,  through  which  we  were  nearly  deprived  of  the  inestimable 
life  of  our  most  enterprising  and  worthy  commander,  Wn  profton 
Croker.  As  strangers  to  the  soil,  it  was  particularly  our  wish,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  authorities  we  represented,  to  reconcile  Qur  visits 
to  the  natives ;  and  accordingly  our  highly  beloved  friend,  with  h^ 
poverbial  resolution,  consented  to  take  the  office  upon  himself. 
Iiltending,  by  way  of  conciliation,  to  chuck  the  youug  of  the  Sculler 
muder  its  chin,  the  juvenile  savage  at  once  assured  us  pf  his  anthio- 
poph^cal  propensity,  by  making  a  snap  at  the  fing^ry  of  tbp 
honorable  secretary,  and,  what  was  more  horrible,  at  thps^  of  his 
fevoiite  hand.  Fortunately,  the  prompt  assistance  of  myself  and  ib^ 
rest  of  the  party,  prevented  its  carrying  its  sanguinary  wish  into 
execution,  and  we  had  the  gratification  of  preserring  a  life  so  dear  to 
his  country., so  inestimable  in  the  discovery  of  science,  a^d  tb^ 
stiSbusg  of  calico  for  cravats. 

After  a  reference  to  our  geographical  charts,  we  took  oui;  jieats 
in  our  stanhopes,  being  preceded  by  Mr.  Croker's  travelling  chariot, 
a  detachnoaft  of  the  Laocers»  by  way  of  security,  two  interpreters,  a 
guide^  and  ;a  aurgeop,  in  ca9e  of  casualties.  By  tt^e  in0truction8  of 
.Ihe  giaide  we  st^ced  ip  a  direction  N.E.E.,  and  as  we  proceeded 
fcrth^r  into  the  GOuntry,the  barbarity  and  uncivil ization  become  more 
apiwpent.  Csoasing  a  swamp  called  the  Strand^  we  arrived  at  a 
native  settlement  called  Drury  Lape,  inhabited  by  a  horde  Infinitely 
more  barbarous  and  rude  than  the  tribe  by  which  we  were  accostea 
on  landing.  The  indigites  of  this  soil,  ip  lerscity  of  appearance,  ex- 
.<MHwted  aU  our  previous  idea  of  savage  life.  Tbey  are  generally 
UfHttHi,  but  the  crevices  in  their  skin,  instead  of  vari^gat^d  colours 
99  th(»  savages  of  th^  South  $efts,  seemed  to  be  filled  up  by  a  compo- 
iilion  much  roseuMiiig  dirt.  Ti^ey  had,  however,  no  tomanawks,  nor 
implements  of  a  warlike  de^r^tion,  noi  ^rer^  any  of  them  dressed  in 
stws;  although  some  of  them  had  the  hide  of  a  beast  hanging 
£rom  ihw  waist  downw^ds^  which  appeared  their  only  covering,  and 
Vie  understand  is  called  by  thppi — kaibem  apron. 

PuMMUg  by  a  qative  wigwami  which  we  found  in  our  maps 

defined  as  Vimegar  Yard,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  motley  and 

.|0irific  group  of  the  inhabitants,  both  male  and  female.    Of  their 

sexes  we  were  in  great  doubt,  especially  of  those  which  carried  on  their 

heads  a  kind  of  wicker  basket,  in  which  were  a  quantity  of  fish,  of 
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whose  eemu  our  naliiralist  declared  himself  perfectly  ignoraiit  As 
wc^  had  often  heard  of- the  'simplicity  of  man  when  nndefiled  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  his  hospitality^  and  his  overflowing  milk 
of  human  kindness,  and  feeling  besides  exhausted  from  the  le^th 
and  ^  difficulties  of  our  journey,  we  determined  upon  putting  these 
fkbled  attributes  to  the  proof.  Holding  up  his  sticky  as  an  emblem  of 
peaceable  intentions,  and  backed  by  two  of  the  Lancers,  he  advanced, 
and  enquired  for  the  hut  of  their  chief,  and  requested,  as  we  were 
much  exhausted,  they  would*  oblige  us  with  a  small  quantity  of  their 
aya,  and  a  few  of  their  native  vams.  As  they  seemed  unable  to 
detect  his  meaning,  which  we  endeavoured  to  make  more  palpable, 
by  all  of  us  at  the  same  time  advancing,  simultaneously  putting  our 
fingers  down  our  mouths,  and  rubbing  our  stomachs,  in  order  to 
have  our  urgent  necessities  immediately  gratified. 

Instead  of  our  wants  having  been  anticipated,  as  we  had 
naturally  supposed,  the  whole  tribe  immediately  set  up  a  discordant 
ydU  Believmg  that  we  were  still  misunderstood,  we  resolved  on 
asking  for  food,  and  assuring  them  of  our  peaceable  intentions  in  all 
the  languages  we  were  masters  of.  One  of  the  lancers  who  had,  during 
fordgn  service,  picked  up  a  few  expressions  of  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  also  a  knowledge  of  their  habits,  proposed  addressing  them.  A 
consultation  being  held,  and  the  result  being  favorable,  he  advanced ; 
and  in  the  Cherokian  language  asked  for  food,  invoking  at  die  same 
time  the  great  spirit,  which  he  did  by  spittine  on  his  hands  (an  Indian  * 
custom),  and  holding  up  his  ri^ht  foot  for  the  purpose  of  his  auditor 
kissing  it,  as  a  token  of  conciliation.  The  person  whom  he  addressed, 
ioan  uncouth  but  certainlymelodiotts  language  answered  in  these  words: 
**  Dom  h§w-er  h!ei,  gie  Hm  n6ae  6'  hew-er  jaw.^ 

Another,  whom  I  had  willingly  intreated  in  my  native  tongue 
for  a  place  of  shelter,  answered  in  the  following  couplet,  which  con- 
vinced me  of  the  truth  of  the  suppositioa  of  Mr.  Thomas  CampbeU, 
the  intended  lecturer  of  poetry  to  the  London^  University,  that 
mankifid  in  an  aboriginal  state  is  essentiallv  poetical,  and  expresa 
their  ideas  either  in  rhythmical  or  figo^ative  knguage. 

Hax  hlly-bout 

Au  f  Ind  It  hout: 

Others  shonUd  with  a  peculiar  strength  of  lungs,  JBedkmf 
Bedlam  I  ka!  ha!  These  words  appeared  to  be  instantly  caught  up 
by  the  surrounding  gronpes,  and  communicated  like  wild-fire  amongst 
the  different  tribes,  whicn  by  this  time  had  increased  to  an  alarming 
magnitude.  Horror  struck— -the  idea  entered  our  minds,  that  the 
war  whoop  had  been  sounded,  and  as  we  actuallv  saw  many  scalping 
knives  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  we  concluded  we  should  be 
brutally  massacred.  Resigning  oui^elves  to  the  protection  of  Provi- 
dence,  we  breathed  a  short  and  hurried  prayer,  beseeching,  that  if  we 

*  Thme  roBaitablc  words  have  been  tobmitted  to .  the  attentioD  of  the  Royal 
Academkiaiis  of  the  Uterary  Sodcty ;  who^ after letenlmeetiiigs, have oome to  adecisiaa, 
that  they  aie  derivative  from  the  ieutamc,  and  that  they  expreM  a  peculiar  invocation  to, 
or  dettundation of| the eyesofteparty  addre«cd» witharegiater  thathtwaireMufron 
further  speddng, 
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feO  a  sacrifice  to  the  blood^thiraty  saTn^eSi  and  were  roasted  andsaOu 
alive,  that  He  would  protect*  our  widows  and  fatherless  babes,  who 
would  see  what  remainell  of  our  bones  decently  interred.  Scarce  had 
we  risen  after  the  delivery  of  this  prater,  when  one  of  the  female 
barbarians,  with  a  wild  ferocity  gleaming  from  her  eyes,  and  a  grin 
which  spoke  the  darkness  of  her  intent,  swore  by  Jinco  fthe  name  we 
understand  of  the  idol  they  worship,)  that  she  would  have  a  ^iftiiti/' 
Seizing  upon  Mr.  Croker,  who,  as  your  honor  are  well  aware,  is  of  a 
imali  and  particularly  delicate  make,  she  uttered  aloud,  that  he  was 
'*so  spick  and  span,  and  so  nice  a  tit-bit,  she  could  eat  him/^  By  the 
saTHge  glee  with  which  she  strained  him  in  her  arms,  and  the  awful 
extension  of  her  jaws,  we  presumed  she  was  about  to  carry  her  threat 
mto  execution,  for  when  the  tremendous  gulph  was  opened,  our 
beloTed  secretary  did  not  seem  to  be  above  a  respectable  moutl^fiil ! 
Advancing  as  near  as  we  dare  approach,  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  we 
bade  him  adieu,  and  conjured  him  to  deliver  his  dying  request,  so- 
lemnly promising  that  should  one  of  us  escape  to  be  the  survivor,  he 
should  carry  it  to  his  widow.  At  this  instant,  our  commander  uttered  a 
piercing  cry  of  agony,  on  the  she-dragon  applying  her  lips  to  his  face, 
as  the  anaconda  is  sidd  to  lick  her  victim  over  ere  she  gorges  him ; 
whether  it  was  this  shriek,  or  the  natural  caprice  of  her  sex,,  we  have 
to  thank  for  his  emancipation  from  her  bloody  talons,  we  know  not, 
but  she  released  him  without  any  further  outrage,  than  barbarouriy 
disarranging  the  tie  of  his  neck-cloth.  Having  secured  ourselves 
against  the  perpetration  of  any  further  atrocity,  by  a  rapid  flight,  we 
retnmed  thamks  to  the  power  that  had  preserved  to  ns  our  beloved 
leader.  Arriving  at  a  settlepient,  marked-  out  in  the  maps  as  Great 
Russell  Street,  the  marks  of  civilization  became  more  apparent,  parti- 
cularly when  we  saw  a  natiye  approaching  in  shoes,  stockings,  and  a 
bemm'ide  pair  of  breeches ;  but  our  surprise  was  increased  on  reaching 
the  place  of  our  destination, ''  Russell  Square,**  to  find  very  few  traces 
of  tmigi  fife,  and  a  wirwam  of  considerable  extent,  erected  in  close 
imitation  of  our  beloved  and  long-lost  homes !  Having  stopped  at  a 
house  which  haid  the  appearance  of  being  inhabited  by  a  civilLfe^ 
beibg,  our  interpreter,  in  the  paiots  of  the  country,  requested  we  might 
be  f^mitted  inside,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  judging  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  foreign  nations.  The  creature  who  ireceived  our 
reauesr,  was  habited  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  our  footmen, 
onry  the  wretch,  as  if  to  put  his  vulgarity  beyond  a  doubt,  actually  wore 
white  cotton  stockings,  and  his  hair  without  poller.  Being  shown 
up  stairs,  we  entered  a  room  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  our 
astonishtnent  mav  be  mcfre  easily  conceived  than  expressed,  on  our 
finiiBg  instead  of  naked  beinn,  squatted  cross-leggea  on  matiionthe 
floor,  we  found  them  decently  attired,  and  sitting  upright  in  most 
Christian  like  and  indubitable  chairs.  The  master  of  the  house,  a 
short,  Ac,  and  for  a  savage,  an  Apparently  inoffensive  man,  having 
by  no  means  a  blood-thirsty  appearance,  made  us  welcome  according 
to  the  foshion  of  the  country,  which  he  did  by  the  following  cere- 
QMmy  >«Placing  himself  about  half  a  yard  before  us,  with  both  sets 
of  his  toes  so  drawn  in  as  to  nearly  meet,  one  of  his  hands  being 


stiiek  wbere  bw  bri9e«]»^^  pf>ck^t  9M>9U4  ))e  pl^c^d^be  dup^ed  his  h^s^d 
and  shoulders,  (a$  U  be  woiild  makf  ^  dow»)  at  (be  same  time  dr^wmg 
one  of  bis  feet  ttom  (b^  otb^r,  ^4  apf^pbg  it  on  the  floor }  this 
ifi^MMnplished,  be  resumed  his  fqimer  positioo,  muttered  some  uain- 
teUigible  words,  whj^b  sounded  bke  "  {>er4igiously  b^tpp;/'  tucked 
np  the  Qcdlar  of  bif  shirt,  (for  tbe  wr^tcb  actually  wor^  oije,)  ^nd 
•talked  away* 

It  is  needle»s  to  sw  ti^^^  ^^  ^^^  reg^rde^  wUb  symptoms  of 
infinUe  astonisbliient  by  the  natives,  with  woom  the  room  was  filled, 
and  who  appeved  to  be  miqaickiBe  the  m^Qers  of  civilised  life,  and 
often  calling  Qui  word#,  wbiob  w^  b^ve  since  understood  to  be  nam^s 
of  liquids  paeuliar  to  ^e  country,  vis,   "  port,''  "  sherry,''  and 
^^  lemoAide-'*    0«r  curiosity  being  amply  gratified,  the  ^prt  fat 
nathre»  who  liad  et  fir^t  %ddre8sed  ^S|  ip^rcbed  ^p  to  me,  ^ud  to  my 
indiioiibnUe  alvm«  o^fi^ed  to  inUo4u£#  i^e  to  his  daup;btej^  i^  young 
Mvsge  of  abont  9e?ente^q,  who  he  pointed  out  sitting  in  a  nearly 
eivHisad  attitude  on  a  legitimate  Bot^    Perceiving  ine  shudder  at  the 
proposal,  for  I  had  heard  tbet  the  New  Icelanders  (and  pthcr  be^- 
barotts  tribes)  sometmes  eat  pf  their  friends,  eil  well  as  their  eneq^ies^  be 
enquired  of  me  the  ceuse*  wi  (es^rfnl  of  the  cppiequence  pf  e^^citiQ^ 
the  anger  of  these  sairvgee  whil^  in  their  power,  I  es^pressed  mj  ^td 
willingness  lo  the  introductiop,  af^d  declared  that  mv  only  olgect^on 
waif  left  she  should  scratch ;  nppn  bis  assuring  me  sne  was  perfectfy 
tame»  I  consented  tp  be  led  (though  U^e  a  l^p[ib  to  the  slaughter,)  to 
the  cfaebt  iMr^ying  most  fervently,  though  silently,  sb^^  would  not 
quike  a  meal  of  me*    What  wfi»  my  horrpr  wbefi  t^^e  f^bort  fat  gen- 
tleman addressed  her  with  a  mof^t  horrid  winl^  of  the  eye, ''  Poppett, 
as  I  know  vpn  to  be  partial  tp  these  s^iart  young  fellows," — heaveps  ! 
she  was  then  addicted  to  cannibalism,  **  I  have  brought  yon  oae." 
I  heard  no  moie,  but  making  up  mj  mind  I  wap>  to  be  served  up  for 
tapper,  fiew  with  the  utmost  rapidity  my  stayi  woutd  permit  me,  when 
my  ears  were  electrified  at  tb^  sounds  of  Stultz  and  Nuge^.    I  knew 
not  how  it  was,  but  the  heafiug  of  these  words,  surrounded  as  I  was  by 
doubt  and  dai^er,  calmed  at  onqe  my  agitated  spirits ;  like  some  well 
remembered  air  which  we  have  heard  in  our  infancy,  stecding  over 
the  waste  of  years  and  distance,  I  felt  completely  pvercou^e  by  my 
feelings.    Home,  and  my  native  land,  with  ^  thousand  sweet  associa- 
tions  of  relatives,  and  all  the  charms  of  friendship  and  loye.  feemed 
to  accompany  tbe  sounds,  and  I  ^azed  with  unqualified  mildness  on 
the  inuocent  source  of  my  bappmeis,  who  stood  gazing  iu  simple 
wonder  at  my  ill-suppressed  surprise.     {  waf  nearly  fainting,  and 
should  have  mien,  had  it  not  been  for  a  kind  bearted  savage  in  a 
satin  slip,  and  blond  trimmings,  bathing  my  tpmplee  with  a  grateful 
distillation  of  otto  of  rpsee.    The  natural  reserve  of  my  disposition 
having  been  overcome  by  the  force  of  uature,  I  proposed  to  our 
entertainer,  if  he  would  part  with  his  daughter,  ^o  take  her  back  with 
ue,  and  make  her  a  member  of  tbe  civilised  world.    He  shqok  bis 
head,  and  declared  his  inability  to  relinquish  her ;  so  great  do  we^d 
the  force  of  parenta)  a&ction,  even  in  savage  life;  but  upon  the 
approach  of  bis  son,  an  e%ible  and  ductile  youth,  with  a  promising 
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pair  of  whiskers,  and  frt^pfcwdmbte  ptiimalocms,  baiMnted  to  part 
with  hiniy  declaring  that  next  to  hi«  daughter  hie  i^i^t  the  only  solace 
of  his  life.  As  the  youth  bore  the  name  of  his  tribe,  the  semi-barba- 
rous cognomen  of  Simpson^  he  agreed  to  acfsept  of  that  of  Lee  too, 
not  only  as  being  more  civilised,  bat  eipy^ssivv  of  hii^  situation.  As 
he  was  of  an  ambitibtM  nature;  he  had  inade,  ntiktiOilirii  to  his  parent, 
many  excursions  towards  the  west ;  we  therefore  agreed  to  accept  of 
him  as  our  guide ;  and  we  left  our  simple  and  promising  friends,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  speedy  rettrtn :  At  a  pledge,  we  etcftanged  one  of 
oar  cravats,  well  stiffened  uid  with  the  Peters^aflik  tie,  for  one  of  the 
collars  worn  by  the  male,  aad  a  flosnee  of  the  Ae  salvage's  petticoats ; 
promising  also  to  send  theM  &a  &bfr  atrival,  a  {Nittem  of  Lord  Har- 
borough's  beard,  which  approached  nearet  tb  sav^gfe  Hfe,  than  any 
other  object  we  could  then  think  of  in  the  civilized  world.  Not  to 
trespass  any  forthcr  on  the  time  of  my  honorable  listeners,  I  will 
merely  mention,  that  we  reached  Connaught  Place  without  any  acci- 
dent, with  the  young  savage  as  a  trophy,  and  received  the  most 
affectionate  welcome  OS  out  uncSEpeeted  and  sale  return.  Prayem 
were  put  up  the  following  dtty  at  mtMtt  of  tke  Ikshionable  churches, 
and  a  solemn  te  deuM  was  cottiposed  expresitly  for  tfie  6ccasion.  The 
young  savage  has  i^ready  realized  the  expectation  we  formed  of  his 
docility  and  capacity ;  alreardy  he  speaks  our  language  equal  to  a 
native,  has  'mtbtongh  the  whole  of  hift  property — keeps  race  horses 
— and  has  an  opera  singer  under  his  protection — never  pays  a  bill, 
and  is  admitted  without  a  voucher  at  every  heil  in  the  metropolis ; 
has  forgot  his  fMhei'i  mne,  attd  neter  hears  the  unknown  region  of 
**  Russell  Square**  mentioned,  but  fn(}uires,  **  if  that  is  not  the  place 
where  the  people  drink  porter,  and  don't  wear  shoes  and  stockings?'' 
[It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  afbet  thiseXMnination  the  aspiring 
candidate  for  academicBl  hoaouri  was  tldnifitteA  without  a  further 
qaestion,  and  ftis  degree  ^  inc.  BuHd.  was  delivered  to  him  with  a 
handsome  compliment  on  his  extrame  leafabtlily.}  Y. 
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vt  Jm  AIIAtBtrS. 

For  ^if^^ft  sn  fMidteXlg,  old,  nid^  ti6ddlta^f 

For  we're  all  mMi^  d'er  tliese  dkoWsy  tonte*. 

— -—  Old  Song  Paraphsaseo. 

Let  Mholars  lament  o'er  the  ruins  divine 

Of  Atbeniatas,  and  Romans,  and  Hassles, 
So  famous  alike  tat  thdr  wit  and  tbeir  wf ne, 

ThRt  they  hot  SHI  our  deafest  dasiries. 
Nowiiten  of  old^  wliatsoe'er  they  may  be. 

Come  ihrth  fai  sudi  scurvy  condition, 
As  those  whose  fine  talftots  are  inildewed  by  the 

•  Man-itMlte  dtttte  Del'^Adfi  KAtion. 

Whh  My  ftifc!k,^ek,  elc,  ax  ko-ax,  t:o-ax  *, 
Aristaichiis  and  Co.  are  astonishing  quacks. 

*  B§iK,  9%f  f»p,t^,  KMt^  xas4«  the  chorus  of  ^rogt  in  AristopluuiM.  AriHuthas, 
^  aimmed  name  of  the  t^itot  of  the  DelphiH  GlMfic«b  froia  his  UaTing  wntttn  a 
doH  work  in  defence  thereof,  yclept  "  Aristarchus  ante  Bloomfieldeanus.'^ 
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FixitHonoe,  wboboMtedhowTainly  l»be 

An  doquent  eulflgist  vintp 
Vwiommd,  with  Tengeance,  ii  plunged  in  a  tea 

Of  nonstnte,  in  unm  dd|pMm. 
M«zt  Ovid»  wboM  spirit  and  pagtt  were  Ug 

Witli  lore,  and  its  Julian  abettor  ^^ 
So  buckiammed  instardi  by  a  man  in  a  wig* 

Who  tfannden  a  note  in  eadi  letter. 

CHORUS.*-— With  my  Brek,  fte.  fre,  ftc 

Superlative  Gasar,  sole  king  of  the  worid, 

Unequalled  in  fight  or  de&noe, 
Still  achteres,  with  a  banner  of  blarney  unftut'd. 

Fresh  oomiueits  o'er  grsmmar  and  sense. 
Grim  Juvenal's  text,  with  the  rest  of  the  sqad* 

Traufinmed  by  a  pantomime  change. 
Is  dystered  vrith  critical  pills,  'tiSO^by , 

You  vrould  swear  tliat  his  ndnd  liad  the  mange. 

eBORDS.— -With  my  Brefc,  fte.  Itei  fte. 

Philosopher  Tadtns,  solid  as  beef, 

Oak-hearted  in  spirit  and  strength. 
Condemned  without  Jury,  is  hung  like  a  thief. 

On  a  note  of  some  acres  In  lenj^th. 
Poor  Ooero,  sahedibr  sale  like  a  i%. 

And  alter'd  as  altered  can  be. 
Seems  to  cry  in  eadi  sentence,  **  Oh,  man  hi  the  wig  t 

Oh,  why  pewecniest  tliou  me  t" 

cBOftua.— — -Witfi  my  BNk,  %e,  an.  fte. 

«  Miser  Oatalhis/'  (how  Justly)  and  eke 

Prepertius,  .tricked  ont1>y  his  Ibes, 
Are  tweaked  with  their  critical  toogt  wyiMvtwcdL 

A  thick-headed  lop  by  tfie  neae. 
Their  stilF  Aristarchus  has  put  them  to  bad 

On  his  book,  wliere  each  heedlessly  slnml>en, 
Tucked  up  in  a  Manket  of  bombast,  instead 

Of  a  tMil  from  hiaown  flowhqg  numben. 

cHORua.-.^With  my  Bnkt  ftc  fte«  ftc. 

But  1  call  to  revenge  Ae  find  faitults  of  this 

Anttifopophagiis,  cunniog  and  dcver 
Adienmtis  Aketo,  whose  seipenti  shall  faiM 
In  his  critical  conscience  finr  ever. 
'    The  ghost,  too,  of  VizgU  shall  howl  o'er  Urn  bad. 
As  the  voice  of  a  critic  whomi  know. 
With  the  sprite  of liis  hivein  kerskeleton  shnwd, 
Andtfie  «doraultricio"ofDido. 

CHORUS. With  my  Brek,  fte.  ftc.  Ac. 

Though  murder  will  out,  it  had  better  be  in, 

When  publislied  in  calf-skin  octaves. 
Go  fi>r  God's  sake,  dear  Valpy,  repent  of  your  sin, 

And  let  the  dead  rest  in  their  graves. 
And  still  let  them  sleep  in  thdr  ^Btude  deep, 

In  your  tractates  no  more  let  us  see  'em, 
And  so  shall  the  world  out  of  gntltude  sleep 

O'er  your  own  soporific  Bfiuseum  t. 

CHORUS. With  my  Brd(,  ft&  te  Ac. 

•  JuUa,  the  name  of  the  ladyin  wliose  cause  he  was  bamslied. 

t  The  nasae  of  a  delectable  weekly  misoellattywidiwbidiflie  town  WMtiwted.    It 
died,  however,  Ae  death  ni  the  rig^teaos. 
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MATRIMONY. 

"  If  any  know  cause  why  this  conple  should  not  be  joined  in  4ioly  matrimony,  they 
are  to  dedave  it"  Common  Prayer. 

"  The  true  eiOoymenti  of  a  reaionable  l)eingi  do  not  oonnat  in  unbounded  indul- 
fence,  or  luKuriouB  eaae — ^in  the  tumult  of  passions,  the  languor  of  indolence,  or  the 
flutter  of  Qght  amusements."  Ramelsr. 

The  charms  of  society,  and  the  necessity  that  the  affections  which 
Nature  has  implanted  in  us  should  be  decently  satisfied,  illustrate 
the  adyantages  of  marrying,  were  it  not  desirable  for  any  thing  else. 
Bat,  besides  this^  we  establish  a  fire-side  of  our  own,  we  bind  one 
heart  to  our  service,  and  secure  one  bosom  in  which  we  may  confide 
in  seasons  of  adversity ;  and  from  which,  in  such  dark  hours,  wc  may 
draw  forth  ample  consolation. and  affectionate  support:  and  this  la§t, 
appears  to  me,  the  highest  privilege  of  connubial  bliss.  When  the 
remits  of  business  have  thwarted  the  worldly  man,  and  the  caprice  of 
dissipation,  the  gay  man ;  or  when,  perhaps,  some  imagined  coldness 
in  another's  conduct  has  wounded  the  feelings  of  a  friend,  it  is  then 
that  each  of  these  may  fiy  to  his  home,  and  seek  in  the  bosom  of  his 
wife  that  alleviation  to  his  uneasiness,  which  an  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  ought  not  in  any,  and  does  not  iti  most  cases, 
fail  to  ensure.  I  can  easily  imagine  a  man  may  pass  through  life 
singly  with  less  car^,  but  in  sickness  he  will  have  to  purchase  kind- 
ness with  money ;  and,  in  misfortune,  he  will  look  in  vain  for  that 
companionship  and  countenance  which  it  is  the  nature  of  the  least 
worthy  or  most  miserable  to  wish  for.  As  a  sign-post,  whose  direction 
line  is  washed  off  by  the  hand  of  time,  is  thought  an  incumbrance  to 
a  highway,  so  an  old  bachelor,  without  money  to  buy  attention  to  his 
sufferings,  is  regarded  by  travellers,  on  the  grand  highway  of  life,  as 
a  thing  of  no  interest,  and  not  wortliy  of  speculation.  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  the  hearts  of  all  men  yearn  for  social  intercourse ;  if  they 
do  so,  how  necessary  is  it,  then,  to  attach  oneself,  early  in  life,  to  an 
intelligent  and  amiable  woman. 

"Hiose  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Inspector,  who  are  not  taken  with 
the  dash  of  dissipation  (which  is  often  as  unsatisfactory  to  its  votaries 
as  it  is  contemptible  to  reflective  minds),  will  readily  allow  the 
desirability  of  matrimony ;  but  we  must  not  pass  by  the  disadvantages 
of  it,  and  I  will  therefore  run  over  those  which,  to  me,  would  be  of 
some  moment.  It  is  an  old  observation;  that  all  happiness  here  is 
imperfect,  and,  therefore,  marriage  should  not  be  avoided  because  of 
its  attendant  annoyances;  the  most  palpable  of  which,  and  that 
generally  first  thought  of,  (and,  indeed,  or  great  importance,)  is  the 
difficulty  ofproviding  for  a  helpmate,  and  the  probable  consequence, 
a  family.  This,  I  have  said,  is  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  not  of 
the  first  importance — it  is  of  more  moment  that  we  look  to  the  temper 
of  our  companion:  the  inconveniences  of  poverty  will  warp 
even  a  good  temper,  how  much  more,  then  must  be   borne  froni 
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an  irritable  one !  There  is  a  disadvantage,  too,  arising  in  the  mar- 
riage state  from  the  intimacy  being  necessarily  so  close,  and 
so  open,  that  each  party  is  made  acquainted  of  the  other's  faults ; 
whereas,  in  other  connections  (for  instance,  such  as  friendship), 
the.  contact  of  persons  not  being  so  incessant,  some  mental 
deficiency,  or  annoying  turn  of  temper,  may  be  concealed.  It  may 
likewise  be  avoided,  which  is  not  the  case  with  one's  wife.  There  is 
too,'  too  often,  a  use  made  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fault  in  matters  of 
disagreement,  by  which  the  happiness  of  the  person  thus  reproved  is, 
of  course,  abridged.  Besides  which,  the  married  state 'gives  too 
much  power  to  women  generally,  inasmuch  (for  this  requires  explana- 
tion, that  it  may  be  observed)  there  is  less  delicacy  or  tact  in  their 
way  of  delivering  their  censures  or  dissenting  opinions,  than  in  the 
male  sex;  and  matrimony  gives  no  palpable  means  to  put  down,  or 
soften,  or  avoid  this  evil,  which  too  often  creates  bickering  and 
unhappiness.  The  state  of  matrimony,  therefore,  before  ike  service, 
must  be  cautiously  weighed ;  and  those  who  have  already  entered  it, 
must  look  to  the  failings  of  their  companion  with  tlie  kindness  of 
affection,  not  with  the  strictness  of  propriety.  In  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
temper,  pecuniary  consideration,  health,  and  family,  are,  with  sense, 
of  great  importance.  With  a  bad  temper,  differences  are  inevitable ; 
with  an  unequal  income,  they  are  probable ;  with  imperfect  health, 
your  happiness,  if  there  be  affection,  will  be  abridged;  and  marrying 
into  a  family  that  does  not  go  kindly  with  you,  is  certainly  a  lesser 
sort  of  evil.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  good  temper,  straight- 
ened circumstances  will  be  cheerly  borne  with ;  the  sickly  look  of 
infirm  health  will  be  cheered  by  the  sunny  smile  of  contentedness^ 
and  differences  of  friends  will  flee  away  at  the  prospect  of  connubial 
happiness. 

C.  W.  L.  Q.  S. 


SONG. 


The  sun  is  up— Ibotigh  feebly  still 

He  throws  Us  yeUow  beam ; 
The  gny  mist  shrouds  the  distant  hill, 

And  floats  along  the  stream. 
The  fluttering  hai^  on  the  air, 

And  pours  his  matin  lay ; 
While  Bfirth  an^rasy  Health  repair 

To  meet  the  rising  day. 
The  forest-branches  slowly  wave, 

Where  sport  the  xephyrs  coy. 
And  Echo,  from  her  hollow  cave, 

Repeats  the  notes  of  joy. 
The  lis^t  airs  cool  my  fevered  brow, 

And  pain  and  care  depart; 
For  Nature's  holy  radiance  now 

Hath  flashed  upon  my  heart !  D.  L.  R. 
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ON  VERSIFICATION. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  popularity  of  the  muses,  and  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  their  success- 
ful Yotariesy  it  is  surprising  how  many  otherwise  well-informed 
persons,  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  simplest  principles  of 
poetic  composition.  On  this  account,  perhaps  a  concise  and  easy 
explanation  of  the  mechanical  construction  of  verse,  may  not  be  al- 
together unacceptable.  I  shall  not,  howerer,  in  the  present  instance, 
puzzle  the  unlearned  reader  with  definitions  of  the  terms  Trochee, 
Iambus,  Spondee,  Pyrrhic,  ^c.  and  the  order  in  which  poetic  feet 
should  be  used  to  produce  the  most  perfect  harmony.  They  will  pro- 
bably form  the  subject  of  a  future  communication.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed, without  further  introduction,  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal 
forms  of  English  verse. 

**  Blank-verse,"  says  Southey,  in  his  preface  to  Thalaba,  *'  is 
the  noblest  measure,  in  my  judgment,  of  which  our  admirable  Ian* 
guage  is  capable.''  There  are  few  persons  at  the  present  day,  who 
would  question  for  a  moment  the  justice  of  'the  Laureate's  remark ; 
though  perhaps,  when  Johnson  swayed  the  sceptre  of  literary  criti- 
cism, there  were  not  wanting  many  of  his  slavish  admirers,  who  were 
willing  to  embrace  the  absurd  opinion  expressed  in  his  life  of  Somer- 
ville,  that  **  if  blank-verse  be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled 
prose." 

Blank- VERSE  is  commonly  formed  of  lines  of  ten  syllables, 
with  no  other  precise  regulation  for  the  pause  of  sense  or  sound,  than 
that  it  should  be  varied  as  much  as  possible,  and  be  placed  not  more 
frequently  at  the  end  of  the  line  than  elsewhere.  Care,  however, 
should  be  taken  that  the  stream  of  harmony  be  not  rufiled  by  inter- 
ruptions too  abrupt,  or  numerous.     Full  pauses  at  the  fourth,  sixth, 

*  **  The  variety  of  pauaes,  so  much  boasted  by  the  lovers  of  blank-verse,  changes 
die  measures  of  an  Engtish  poet,  to  the  periods  of  a  decbimer ;  and  there  are  only'a  few 
skiUbl  and  happy  readers  of  Milton,  who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where  the 
fines  end  or  be^.  Biank'Vtrm,  said  an  INGENIOUS  critic,  $eem  to  be  vent  only  to  the 
cyt."         Life  of  MiUon, 

**  Blank-verse,  left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little  operation  on  the  ear  Or  mind." 

lAfe  of  RoKommon. 
"  The  disgoit  which  blank-verse,  encumbering  and  encumbered,  superadds  to  an 
uDpleasIng  sul:|)ect,  soon  repels  the  veader,  however  willing  to  be  pleased." 

Lt/e  of  Dyer. 
"  His  blank-verses,  those  that  can  read  them  may  probably  find  to  be  like  the  blank- 
verses  o(  his  neighbours.     *  Love  and  Honour,'  is  derived  from  the  old  ballad,  *  Did  you 
not  hear  of  a  Spanish  lady  ?'     I  wish  it  well  enough  to  vnah  it  were  in  rhyme." 

Life  of  Shenstone, 
*'  6lank-verse  will,  I  fear,  be  too  often  found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument 
loquadotts,  and  in  narration  tiresome."        Ltfe  of  Akendde, 

The  above  cxtracti  from  the  **  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  sufficiently  express  Dr.  Johnston's 
dislike  to  blank-verse,  and-  shew  that  he  was  glad  of  every  opportunity  to  abuse  a  metre, 
the  melody  of  which  a  remarkably  dull  car  rendered  him  wholly  unable  to  appreciate. 

R. 
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or  tenth  syllable,  are  those  most  gratifyin  g  to  the  ear. The  following 
description  of  a  serene  Winter  Night,  by  Shelley,  is  a  specimen  of 
this  measure. 

'*  How  beaatilul  this  night !  the  balmiett  sigh. 

Which  vernal  stphyn  breadie  in  evening's  ear, 

Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude, 

That  wn|is  this  movdeH  soeue»    Heaven's  ebon  vault. 

Studded  with  stars  unuttinibly  briglit, 

Through  which  the  moon*s  unclouded  grandeur  rolls, 

§eeni8  like  a  canopy  which  Love  liad  spread, 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  world,  yon  gentle  hills 

Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 

Yon  darksome  walls,  whence  icicles  depend. 

So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittering  spears 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam  ;  yon  castled  steep, 

Wl^se  banner  hangcth  o'er  the  time-worn  Tower 

So  Idly,  that  rapt  foncy  deemeth  it 

A  metaphfnr  pf  pRACB,^all  form  a  scene, 

Where  musing  Solitude  might  love  to  lift 

Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ; 

Where  Silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone, 

So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still !" 

There  are  a  few  blemishes  in  the  above  verses,  but  they  are 
scarcely  worth  noticing.  The  eighth  line  has  a  syllable  too  many. 
The  pauses  on  the  third  syllable  in  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  lines 
are  not  pleasant :  and  perhaps  it  is  a  defect  that  in  eighteen  lines 
there  is  not  one  final  pause  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

The  euphony  of  Blank-verse  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
heroic  rhyme  so  much  used  by  Pope  and  his  imitators.  If  the  reader 
will  make  the  last  syllable  of  every  two  lines  of  any  piece  of  musical 
blank-verse  rhyme  together,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  full  pauses, 
except  when  they  fall  at  the  close  of  the  line,  he  will  perceive  what 
I  mean.  Perhaps,  however,  I  had  better  save  him  the  trouble  of  rhym- 
ing, and  try  to  do  it  myself ;  I  shall  deform  Shelley's  verses  in  the 
attempt,  but  I  must  request  that  the  toundp  and  not  the  tense,  be 
attended  to. 

How  beautiful  this  night,"  the  balmiest  sigh 

Which  venud  sephyrs"  breathe  in  evening  sfcy  (ear). 

Where  discord"  to  the  speaking  quiet  (ude)  now 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene."   Heaven's  ebon  brow  (vault), 

Studded  with  stars"  unutterably  clear  (bright), 

Through  which  the  moon's"  unclouded  beama  appear  (gtandeur  roDs), 

Seems  like  a  canopy"  which  Love  had  spread, 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  world,"  when  care  hadJUd  (yon  gentle  hilb). 

The  HEROIC  MEASURE  is  formcd  of  couplets  of  corresponding 
rhymes,  with  lines  of  ten  syllables. .  The  full  pause  of  sense  and 
sound  is  generally  at  the  end  of  a  couplet.  A  slight  pause  of  the 
voice  (termed  the  ceesura,)  must,  however,  be  made  about  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  syllabic  from  the  commencement  of  each  line.  I  will 
subjoin  a  specimen  from  the  Lamentation  over  "  Palestine,"  by  Heber, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
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W^re  npw  thy  pomp»"  wUch  kiofi  with  cury  viewed  ? 

Where  now  thy  mig^t,"  which  all  those  kings  subdued  ? 

No  mtrtial  myriadB"  muster  in  thy  gate ; 

No  suppliant  nations"  in  thy  temples  wait ; 

No  pn^het  bards"  Uiy  gHttering  eoutts  among, 

Wake  die  foil  lyre"  and  swell  thetide  of  song: 

But  lawless  feroe"  and  meagre  want  are  there, 

And  the  quick^darting  eye"  of  restless  fear; 

While  c^  Oblivion"  mid  thy  ruhis  laid, 

Folds  his  dark  wing"  beneadi  the  ivy  shade  f 

The  OcTO-BYLLABic  verse,  of  the  ''fatal  facility''  of  which  Lord 
Byron  has  spoken,  requires  but  few  observations.  There  is  scarcely 
any  csesural,  and  no  full  pause,  except  at  the  end  of  the  line.  If 
there  be  any  ceesural  pause  besides  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  line»  it  is 
generally  at  the  fourth  syllable.  The  poet  who  has  written  most,  and 
with  the  greatest  success,  in  this  measure,  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  I  shall 
give  an  extract  from  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  one  of  his  most 
delightful  productions. 

*'  The  way  was  long,  the  whid-  was  cold, 

The  minstrel  was  inArm  andt  old  { 

His  withered  cheek,  and  tresses  gray. 

Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day. 

The  harp,  his  sole  renndning  joy,  T 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy ; 

The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  be, 

Who  sung  a  Border  ohivalry." 

The  HSROic  and  Octo-syllabic  metres,  when  used  with  alter- 
nate rhymes,  form  the  Quartraih,  or  verse  of  four  lines.  The 
following  are  specimens. 

*•  The«mrfew  tolls  the  kaell  of  parting  day. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploogiunaa  homefwaids  plods  Ids  weaiy  way, 

And  Inves  the  world  to  darknesa  kndto  me." 

Gray'i  Eltgy  in  a  Country  Church' yard, 

"  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  I 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  its  Poet's  sylvan  grave  !"  ColUnt, 

The  Spbnserean  Stanza,  so  called  from  its  having  been  intro- 
duced by  Spenser,  is  of  Italian^  origin.  It  has  been  rendered  very 
popular  of  late,  by  the  publication  of  Lord  Byron's  Childe  Harold, 
which  is  written  in  that  measure.  It  is  extremely  elaborate,  and 
somewhat  intricate  ;*  but  there  are  few  spefbies  of  verse  that  grbtify 
the  ear  with  such  a  volume  of  melodious  sounds.  The  full  majestic 
sweep  of  the  concluding  line,  is  in  the  highest  degree  grand  and  im- 
pressive. Is  is  termed  an  Alexandrine ;  that  is,  aline  of  twelve  sylla- 
bles, with  the  csBSura  on  the  sixth  syllable.  In  other  respects,  the 
rules  for  the  position  of  the  pauses  in  this  stanza,  are  nearly  the  same 

*  A  labyrinth  of  sweet  sounds.— *HAZLitT. 
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as  those  for  blank-v^rse ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  full  pauses 
should  rather  more  frequently  close  the  line.  The  following  is  a  fine 
model.' 

"  Once  nunre  upon  the  waters  1  yet  once  more  ! 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed, 

That  knows  its  rider.     Welcome  to  tlieir  roar  ! 

Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoever  it  lead  I 

Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 

And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale. 

Still  must  I  on  ;  for  I  am  as  weed, 

Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam  to  sail ; 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail  !** 

,  LerdBynm. 

The  Sonnet*  is  also  of  Italian  origin.  I  have  already  occupied 
so  much  spaced  that  I  must  somewhat  abruptly  conclude  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  complicated  and  difficult  composition.  I  have  gone 
through  the  principal  forms  of  verse,  but  there  are  a  great  number  not 
yet  noticed.  The  reader,  however,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  those 
I  have  thus  feebly  treated  of,  will  easily  comprehend  the  nature  of 
any  others  he  may  meet  with  :  the  following  poem  is  constructed  on 
the  principles  of  the  legitimate  Italian  Sonnet;  a  form  of  versification 
which  admits  of  the  melody  and  variety  of  blank- verse,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  frequently  recurring  rhymes. 

PAPAL  DOMINION. 

A  SONNET,    BY  W.  WORDSWORTH. 

"  Unless  to  Peter's  chair  the  viewjess  wind 
Must  come,  and  ask  permission  when  to  blow, 
What  Airther  empire  would  it  have  ?  for  now 
A  ghostly  Domination,  unconfined 
As  that  by  dreaming  Bards  to  Love  assigned, 
Sits  there  in  sober  truth — to  raise  the  low — 
Perplex  the  wise — the  strong  to  overthrow — 
Through  earth  and  heaven  to  bind  and  to  unbind ! 
Resist — the  thunder  quails  thee  !  crouch— rebuff 
Shall  be  thy  reoompenee  !  from  land  to  land 
The  ancient  thrones  of  Christendom  arc  stuff, 
For  occupation  of  a  magic  wand, 
And  'tis  the  Pope  that  wields  it, — whether  rough 
Or  smooth  his  front,  our  world  is  in  his  hand  !"t 

This  is  by  no  means  a  favorable  specimen  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
Sonnets,  which  are  often  most  exquisite ;  but  it  is  the  only  legitimate 
one  I  can  at  this  moment  offer.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  Ottava  Rim  a  and  the  Teeza  Rim  a,  both  borrowed  from 
the  Italian,  but  this  article  is  so  much  longer  than  I  intended  it  to  be, 
that  I  must  embrace  another  opportunity.  D.  L.  R. 

*  Petrarca,  Gaxi,  Bembo,  and  other  distinguished  poets,  often  bestowed  the  labour  of 
months  upon  one  sonnet  It  is  said  of  Bembo,  that  he  had  a  desk  with  forty  divisions, 
through  which  his  sonnets  passed  in  succession,  before  they  were  published,  and  at  each 
transition  they  received  some  correction. 

f  The  concluding  assertion  is  rather  startling.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  tbi'  sonnet  is 
one  of  a  series,  entitled  "Ecclesiastical  Sketches,"  and  has  reference  to  times  less  happy 
and  liberal  than  the  present. 
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ROSES  AND  THORNS/ 

A    PRAOMENT. 

"  To  kneel  to  pleasure,  is  to  bow  to  pain."        Old  Poem. 


This  preternatural  apparition  of  the  majestic  old  man,  did  not 
long  affect  me  with  horror.    His  countenance,  though  unmoving,  was 
all  benignity  and  compassion  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  the  only  object 
visible  to  me  through  the  dense  vapour  that  surrounded  us.     On  a 
sudden  his  lips  stirred,  and  I  heard,  as  from  the  hollows  of  the  deep, 
the  encouraeing  words,  "  Fear  pothing."    Immediately  I  could  per- 
ceive from  the  backward  motion  of  that  enveloping  mist,  that  we  were 
hnnying  on  with  great  velocity ;  and  in  a  space  of  time  too  short  to 
be  determined,  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  two  gates  very  near 
each  other,  but  in  every  point  wholly  dissimilar.     We  approached, 
and  I  examined  them  with  close  attention.     That  on  the  right  hand 
was  of  the  older  architecture,  but  was  incomparably  superior  to  the 
other,  in  the  state  of  its  repair,  and  in  the  design  and  execution  of 
its  embellishments.     On  a  bas-relief,  surmounting  the  square  door  in 
the  centre,  was  a  sculptured  paradise  of  angelical  forms,  innumerable 
as  they  were  inimitable ;  and  through  a  small  lattice,  at  a  convenient 
height  from  the  ground,  there  was  presented  to  the  eye  one  of  the 
most  exquisitely  charming  landscapes  that  the  mind  of  even  Claude 
could  imagine.     On  directing  my  view,  however,  to  the  gate  on  the 
left,  all  appeared  gloomy  and  forsaken.      The  original  arch  that 
formed  the  entrance  was  so  dilapidated,  that  what  remained  of  it 
might  be  rather  called  an  obstruction  than  a  structure.     That  portion 
of  it  which  was  erect,  seemed  threatening  annihilation  to  all  beneath ; 
and  the  blackening  fragments  that  indented  the  ground  were  matted 
over  with  every  kind  of  noisome  weed.     Yet,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
this  remnant  of  an  edifice  was  clearly  of  a  subsequent  date  ^o  the 
other.     It  stood  in  its  destruction  like  a  child  of  sin,  whose  brow  has 
been  stained  with  crime  before  age  has  silvered  it :  and  yet  this  was 
the  portal  alluded  to  in  the  following  inscription  which  I  read  upon 
the  neighbouring  architecture :   "  They  who  enter  through  me,  snail 
depart  through  my  fellow."    The  awful  writing  over  Dante*s  gate  of 
He!!,  was  but  little  more  disheartening;  yet  when  my  venerable  con- 
ductor looked  wistfully  at  me,  as  if  to  know  my  intention,  I  laid  my 
band  on  the  brilliant  pannels,  and  on  their  yielding  to  my  first  touch, 
advanced  eagerly  towards  the  scene  that  had  so  delighted  me.     My 
feet  had  scarcely  planted  themselves  within  these  heavenly  precincts, 
than  all  fatigue  in  advancing  was  at  an  end.     Though  my  limbs 
moved  as  before,  it  was  without  exertion ;  so  that  I  rather  glided  than 

*  So  cntiUed,  becstue  neither  roies  nor  thorns  are  the  8iili|ecu     Lucas  a  non  lucendo. 

Painter's  Dkvil. 
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walked  ;  and  yet  the  air  was  quite  perceptible,  for  my  eyes  twinkled 
with  the  enchanting  freshness  that  greeted  them,  and  my  senses  were 
haK  dissolved-m  the  seraphic  sounds  and  ambrosial  perfumes  breath- 
ing about  me.  Such  living  green,  such  deep,  deep  blue,  and  such 
burning  gold,  I  had  never  beneld  even  in  dreams.  The  murmur  of 
cascades,  the  trickling  of  rivulets,  the  sighing;  of  spring  branches,  and 
the  rustling  of  autumn  leaves, — to  say  nothmg  of  the  more  touching 
melody  of  the  birds, — ^made  up  a  concert  of  sounds  that  no  single 
climate  or  season  could  elsewhere  have  provided.  But  after  idl  the 
varied  eocbautments,  far  more  than  I  can  describe,  which  attended 
the  progress  of  me  and  my  guide  throughout  this  unearthly  domain, 
I  still  Was  fixed  motionless  in  admiration  and  delight,  when  there  fell 
uj>on  my  eye  what  I  judged  to  be  the  fairy  dwelling  of  the  happy 
spirit  to  wpom  this  paiacOse  belonged.  It  was  a  palace  of  incon- 
ceivable magnificence  I  The  very  materials  were  an  exhaustless  mine 
of  wealth ;  and  the  decorations,  the  mosaics,  the  sculpturings,  with 
which  the  walls  were  enriched,  were  of  a  value  that  nothing  but  die 
magic  of  art  can  give  to  even  the  costliest  of  earth's  productions.  A 
eloiy  burst  from  the  w)iole  face  of  the  building  that  resembled  nothipg 
I  ever  had  conceived :  but  it  was  not  only  the  grandeur  and  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  pile, — its  divine  symmetry  and  tastefulness  were 
Its  chief  attractions.  I  would  have  passed  tne  fatal  ferry  to  set  but 
one  foot  in  such  a  heaven  as  I  deemed  it  to  be.  On  gazing  more 
and  more  steadfastly,  as  I  approached  gradually  nearer,  I  perceived 
with  some  degree  of  amazement,  that  the  left  side  of  the  palace  was 
joined  by  a  small  low  aad  dingy  mass  of  ruins,  that  presented  a  most 
chilling  contrast  to  the  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  wnat  it  thus  clung 
to.  Ev^n  M^e  witching  effect  of  the  golden  domes  that  swelled  on 
the  right  hai^d  like  sunset  mountains  into  the  sky,  could  not  prevent 
my  glance  from  settling  now  and  then  timidly  on  the  vile  shed  that 
so  (Usgraced  its  neighbourhood.  I  soon  discovered  that  this  died 
was,  in  fact,  of  stone;  and  my  blood  curdled,  as  I  remarked  the 
small  barred  windows,  and  smaller  air-holes,  wiUi  which  the  exterior 
was  perforated ;  however,  there  nf ere  some  openings,  unglazed,  and 
even  ungrated,  so  yawningly  large,  as  to  bely  the  first  appearance  of 
its  being  a  prison.  I  wanted  no  longer  to  enquire  into  tliese  anoma- 
lies, but  hurried,  as  if  in  fear,  into  tne  vestibule  on  the  right,  and  my 
doubts  were  soon  quieted,  for  I  forgot  them.  The  towering  and  va- 
riegated columns,  the  glowing  cornices,  the  veined  and  mosaic- 
wrought  floor,  and  the  gorgeous  dome  over  all,  struck  me  at  once 
with  a  feeling  of  present  beauty  and  magnificence,  that  no  inanimate, 
no  material,  objects  had  ever  before  inspired  me  with.  But  enchant- 
ii^  as  was  the  apartment  I  stood  in,  that  to  which  it  led  made  me 
soon  lose  all  thought  of  the  former.  Nothing  '*  which  art  can  reach, 
or  science  can  define,"  was  wanting  in  this  hall  of  bliss.  Mv  ;soul 
was  intoxicated  with  the  lights,  the  colours,  the  sounds,  the  peruiines, 
and  the  thousand  other  witcheries  that  encircled  me.  There  stood  a 
goblet  at  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon,  that  glittered  like  a  constella- 
tion of  gems.     It  looked  brilliant  as  the  sun,  cool  as  the  shower,  and 
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infinite  in  variety  of  hue  as  even  tke  rainbow.  In  a  paroxym  of 
thxnif  I  hurried  it  to  mj  lips,  when  my  eye  caught  this  sentence  in- 
scribed CD  the  crystal  rim :— ^'  They  who  drink  out  of  me,  must  drink 
oat  of  nsy^  fellow.**  The  momentary  delay  which  occurred  as  I  read 
this,  did  but  inflame  my  eagerness  to  drink.  Every  drop  was  an 
oceaa  of  delight.  I  could  not  hare  believed  myself  capable  of  sus* 
taining  so  high  A  excess  of  enjovment.  Wheii  the  goblet  was 
drainedj  I  saw  by  the  moderated  light  which  now  prevail^^  a  girl  of 
the  most  maddeiaing  beauty.  She  had  eyes — oh !  what  was  the  blaze 
of  the  chaaddiersi  the  liquid  purity  of  the  mirrors,  the  intense  blue- 
nen  of  the  unclouded  dome, — ^what  were  all  theie  to  those  eyes,  and 
the  balp  shed  ground  them?  Her  forehead ,  amii^t  all  the  red  gllire 
Cff  the  apicy  hui^ps,  wns  a«  fair  as  if  the  moon  were  shining  full  on  it; 
while  lier  ^heeka  and  her  breathing  lips,  in  spite  of  all  the  emulous 
glowf  around  them,  nere  unequalled  in  their  deepest  of  dye  as  carna- 
tiona  in  t^e  midst  Qf  a  i:ose'-hankw  Who  shall  describe  her  hair  ?  It 
was  like  the  dark  wanings  of  the  willow  seen  against  the  silver  twi- 
l^kt  I  But  her  forehead  bad  a  band  of  unwrought  gold,  and  the 
sterding  words  upon  it  ran  thus :  **  He  who  loves  me,  snail  embrace 
my  sister."  *'  Thy  sister  f  I  cried, — "  And  is  it  possible  that  twg 
such  angels  of  bliss  c^n  h&ve  sjtf  ung  from  one  parent,  or  be  held  by 
one  worM  f*  My  transport  is  redoubled  even  at  the  thought.  I  am 
no  mortal.  This  is  not  earth  I  tread  on.  **  Spirit  of  all  ecstatic 
joys,"  said  I  to  the  sweet  trembler  before  me,  '*  thy  charms  are  nigh 
conflumiBg  me;  but  eyen  as  the  moth  rushes  frajuticlry  towards  the 
taper  that  may  destroy  it,  I  devote  myself  in  this  one  wild  embrace  to 
all  that  dear  ruin  which  thou  dost  brmg.''  It  was  over,  in  a  moment, 
that  electrical  touch ;  and  the  fatal  Sister  stood  before  me.  She 
held  in  hi^  left  hand  the  fillet,  on  which  were  graven  the  conditions  of 
that  enjoyment  I  had  proved ,  and  with  her  right  she  clasped  me  to 
her  skinny  and  sweltenng  neck,  less  disgusting  only  than  the  bosom 
which  hung  under  it.  The  poison  of  her  breath,  and  the  malignity 
of  her  eye,  soon  dispersed  aU  the  odour  and  brilliancy  with  which  I 
had  been  surrounded.  Nothing  met  my  sight  but  her  sickening 
ugliness ;  and  all  the  rest  of  my  senses  were  wrapt  in  the  hellish 
idtuences  this  fury  shed  about  her.  I  quickly  found  that  in  one  and 
the  same  instant,  I  had  reached  the  apex  of  both  rapture  and  agony. 
Without  dilating  upon  the  horrors  of  my  new  situation,  be  it  enough 
to  say,  that  if  the  demon  who  so  embraced  me  had  left  an  increase  of 
my  torture  at  all  possible,  the  augmentation  was  effected  by  the 
draught  she  forced  on  me  from  the  fellow-eoblet  of  that  ivhich  had 
before  entrapped  me  in  delight.  M^  blood  curdled,  my  heart  sick- 
ened, my  knees  trembled,  and  my  brain  throbbed,  until  I  was  brought 
to  a  state  of  torture  which  no  Words  can  give  a  notion  of,  and  which, 
but  for  the  evil  power  that  sustained  nie,  would  have  been  utterly 
insupportable.  Whefi  the  bowl  had  dropped,  and  the  fiend  had 
vanished,  I  found  m^^self  alone  in  a  dungeon-like  apartment,  which, 
from  the  shape  and  size  of  its  windows,  I  knew  must  belong  to  the 
vile  building  which  had  previously  caught  my  attention.    There  was 
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a  heap  of  dyin^  embers  laid  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  giving 
just  light  enough  to  make  the  loathsomeness  of  the  place  fully  appa- 
rent. I  might  well  indite  a  volume  on  the  soul-chilling  noises  and 
visions  that  assailed  me  in  my  progress  through  this  hall 'of  terrors. 
Dead  limbs  crossed  mine,  and  threw  me  frequently  on  the  noisome 
floor,  where  slimy  reptiles  and  clammy  hands  received  my  face  as  I 
fell.  Stenches,  the  most  suffocating  and  liauseafing,  maae  me  reel 
with  weakness  and  disgust.  I  made  no  motion,  I  uttered  no  sound, 
but  my  pangs  were  instantaneously  deepened ;  and  when  at  length  I 
reached  the  outer  door  of  this  Pandeemoniumi  I  thought  I  had 
"  passed  and  proved "  all  the  pains  of  which  human  nature  could  be 
susceptible,  and  far  more  than  it  had  ever  yet  endured.  I  turned 
my  face  upwards,  and  foetid  secretions  were  shaken  from  the  rank 
boughs  that  now  twined  over  me.  Splintered  stumps  lay  in  my  track, 
and  precipitated  me  continually  into  the  mire.  Mv  face  was  mutilated 
by  jagged  stones,  and  thorns  transfixed  my  bursting  feet :  I  emerged 
from  the  avenue  of  trees,  and  the  pig  rain  beat  heavily  down  upon  my 
head.  My  eyes  were  bruised  with  hail,  and  parched  with  lightning; 
while  the  crashing  of  trees,  and  the  bellowing  of  the  clouds  and  ad- 
jacent ocean,  filled  my  ears  with  anguish.  I  sooa  recognized  the  inner 
side  of  the  dilapidated  gate  I  had  formerly  noticed;  but  it  seemed  an 
age  before  the  mazes  of  the  wilderness  I  was  in,  would  admit  of  my 
escape.  On  a  sudden,  however,  I  tripped,  find  my  head  was  dashed 
against  the  ragged  edge  of  the  only  part  of  the  ruin  left  upright.  A 
strong  hand  lifted  me,  and  the  old  man  I  had  so  long  forgotten, 
motioned  me  to  look  back  at  the  two  gates  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 
I  turned  loathingly  away,  and  saw  that  my  brandy  and  water  had 
almost  frozen,  while  the  glow  of  a  good  coal  fire  had  been  tinging 
my  fancy  with  tliose  whimsical  hues  which  I  have  endeavour^  to 
exhibit  to  my  readers.  R.  M. 


THE  TEAR. 
[by  robbet  momtoombrt.] 

Thou  gently-fiiHiDg  tear,  that  gem'st  the  eyes. 
Thou  pearly  boon  of  paiaoii'a  diangiiig  waoye. 

More  eloquent  than  aU  Uie  bunt  of  si^, 
To  plead  the  burning  griefi  or  raptured  love  I 

Betraying  drop  of  deep  convulaive  woe, 
Thy  spring— the  anguish  of  the  throbbing  heart ; 

Oh !  who  unmoved  can  mark  thy  briny  flow, 
Nor  sweetly  feel  one  kindred  fesMng  start  ? 

I've  watched  thee,  tear,  in  Pleasure's  gladdest  hour. 
Steal  from  thy  fount,  and  copl  the  glowing  cheek :— <- 

Fve  watched  thee,  tear,  when  griefs  despondent  power 
Had  no  interpreter  but  thee  to  speak. 

No  dearer  sight  hath  gentle  Pity  seen, 

Than  joy-lit  eyes  with  beaming  tear-drops  dewed ; 
When  thanks  the  swelling  bosom  overween. 

Till  streaming  forth  in  gems  of  gratitade ! 
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**  Qiiicquid  ntgunt  liomines,  ▼otum,  dmor,  ini  vohiptas 
Gaudla,  discumu,  noitri  est  famgo  libeUL"  Juv.  1. 

**  There  u  not  m  man  in  the  world  but  deairea  to  be,  or  to  be  thought  to  be,  a  wise 
■lan ;  and  yet  if  he  comidered  how  Uttle  he  contributes  hmi^  thereunto,  he  mig^t 
wonder  to  find  himaelflA  any  tolerable  degree  of  understanding."        Clarendon. 

It  woold  be  thought  a  havd  govenment  that  should- tax  its  people  one  tenth  part 
of  dieir  time,  to  be  employed  in  its  senrioe  ;  bat  idleness  taxes  many  of  as  much 
■Mxe*  if  we  leckon  all  that  is  spent  in  absolute  sloth,  or  doing  of  nothiog,  with  that 
^iich  is  spent  in  idle  employments,  or  amusements  that  amount  to  nothing.  Sloth, 
by  bringing  en  diseases,  aboohitely  shortens  life.  Sloth,  like  rust,  consomes  fsster 
than  labour  wears,  while  the  key  oftea  used  is  always  brighu 

As  the  vose>ttee  is  oemposed  of  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  the  sharpest  thorns  ; 
as  the  heaTons  are  sometimes  fair  and  sometimes  overcast,  alternately  tempestuous 
asA  lenne  ;  so  is  the  life  of  man  intermingled  with  hopes  and  fears,  with  joys  and 
SQO0W1,  with  pleasures  and  with  pains. 

We  should  manage  our  thoughts  in  composing  a  poem,  as  shepheids  do  their 
flowers  in  making  a  garland ;  first  select  the  choicest,  and  then  dispose  them  in  the 
most  pioper  places,  wheie  they  give  a  lustre  to  each  other  :  like  the  feathers  in  Indian 
crowns*  whidi  are  so  managed  tliat  every  one  reflects  a  part  of  its  colour  and  gloss  on 
the  next. 

I  had  rather  never  reoeive  a  kindness,  than  never  bestow  one :  not  to  return  a 
benefit  is  the  greater  sin,  but  not  to  confer  it  is  tlie  earlier. 

Pkide,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the  three  great  sources  of  ill  maimers  ; 
withuat  some  one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  behave  himself  ill  for  want  of 
experience,  or  what,  in  the  language  of  fools,  is  called  knowing  tlie  world. 

lis  not  juggling  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  much  juggling,  for  the  world  cannot 
be  governed  vrithout  it 

There  is  this  difference  betwixt  a  thankful  and  an  unthankful  man  :  the  one  is 
always  pleased  in  the  good  he  has  done,  and  the  other  only  once  in  what  he  has 
received. 

As  the  fertilest  ground  must  be  manured  ;  so  must  the  highest  flying  wit  have  a 
DsBdalns  to  guide  him. 

Parody  is  a  favourite  flower  both  of  ancient  and  modem  literature.  It  is  a 
species  of  ludicrous  composition,  which  derives  its  wit  from  association :  and  never 
frila  to  produce  admiration  and  delight,  when  it  unites  taste  in  selection  with  felicity 
of  application.  Even  licentious  specimens  of  it  move  to  laughter ;  for  we  are  always 
inclined  to  be  diverted  with  mimicry,  or  ridiculous  imitation,  whether  the  original  be 
an  object  of  respect,  of  indifference,  or  of  contempt.  A  polished  Athenian  audience 
heard,  vrith  bursts  of  mirthful  applause,  the  discourses  of  the  venerable  Socrates 
burlesqued  upon  the  stage  ;  and  no  Englishman  can  read  the  Rehearsal  without 
smiling  at  the  medley  of  borrowed  absurdities  which  it  exhibits. 

There  is  scarce  a  village  in  Europe,  and  not  one  university,  that  is  not  thus 
fionished  with  its  little  great  men.  The  head  of  a  petty  corporation,  who  opposes 
the  designs  of  a  prince  who  would  tyrannically  force  his  subjects  to  save  their  best 
clothes  for  Sundays  ;  the  puny  pedant  who  finds  one  undiscovered  property  in  the 
polype,  er  describes  an  unheeded  process  in  the  skeleton  of  a  mole,  and  whose  mind, 
like  hu  microscope,  perceives  nature  only  in  detail :  the  rhymer,  who  ma&es  smooth 
verses,  and  paints  to  our  imagination,  when  he  should  only  speak  to  our  hearts  ;  all 
ecjuallj  fancy  themselves  walking  forward  to  immortality,  and  desire  the  crowd  behind 
thiem  to  look  on.  The  crowd  takes  them  at  their  word.  Patriot*  philosopher,  and 
poet,  are  shouted  in  their  train.  '  Where  was  there  ever  so  much  merit  seen  1  No 
times  so  important  as  our  own ',  ages,  yet  unborn,  shall  gaze  with  wonder  and 
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applause  !'    To  such  miwic,  the  important  pigmy  moves  forward,   bustling  and 
swelling,  and  apUy  compared  to  a  paddle  in  a  storm. 

The  most  positire  men  are  the  most  credulous ;  since  they  most  believe  them- 
selves, and  advise  most  with  their  fellow  flatterer  and  worst  enemy,  their  own 
false  love. 

The  state  of  the  possessor  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  affecter  of  great  ^ceUendes, 
is  that  of  a  small  cottage  of  stone,  to  the  palace  raised  with  ice  by  the  Empress  of 
Russia ;  it  was  for  a  time  splendid  and  luminous,  but  the  first  sunshine  melted  it  to 
nothing. 

If  there  be  a  nation  that  exports  its  beef  and  linen,  to  pay  for  the  importation 
uf  claret  and  porter,  while  a  great  part  of  its  people  live  upon  potatoes  and  wear  no 
sliirts,  wherein  does  it  diflfer  from  the  sot,  who  lets  his  family  starve,  and  sells  his 
clothes  to  buy  drink  \ 

One  principal  point  of  good-breedmg  is  to  suit  our  behaviour  to  the  three  several 
degrees  of  men  ;  our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those  below  us. 

The  French  seldom  dine  under  seven  hot  dishes  ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  with  all  this 
magnificence,  they  seldom  spread  a  cloth  before  the  guests ;  but  in  that  I  cannot  be 
angry  with  them,  since  those  that  have  got  no  linen  upon  their  backs,  may  very  well 
be  ezcused^for  wanting  it  upon  their  tables. 

A  herald  calls  himself  a  king,  because  he  has  authority  to  lung,  draw,  and 
quarter  arms;  for  assumuig  a  jurisdiction  over  the  distributive  ju&tice  of  titles  of 
honour,  as  far  as  words  extend,  he  gives  himself  as  great  a  latitude  that  way,  as  other 
magistrates  used  to  do,  where  they  have  authority,  and  would  enlarge  it  as  far  as 
they  can.  It  is  trae,  he  can  make  no  lords  nor  knights  of  liimself,  but  as  many 
squires  and  gentlemen  as  he  pleases,  and  adopt  them  into  what  family  they  have  a 
mind.  His  dominions  abound  with  all  sorts  of  cattle,  fish,  and  fowl,  and  all  manner 
of  manufactures,  besides  whole  fields  of  gold  and  silver,  which  he  magnificently 
bestows  ujion  his  followers,  or  sells  as  cheap  as  lands  in  Jamaica.  The  language  they 
use  is  barbarous,  as  being  but  a  dialect  of  pedlar*s  French,  or  the  Egyptian,  though  of 
a  loftier  sound,  and  in  the  propriety  affecting  brevity,  as  the  other  does  verbosity. 
'His  business  is  like  that  of  all  the  schools,  to  make  plain  things  hard  with  perplexed 
methods  and  insignificant  terms,  and  then  appear  learned  in  nudung  them  plain  again. 
He  professes  arms,  not  for  use,  but  oQiament  only  *,  and  yet  makes  the  basest  things 
in  the  world  weapons  of  worshipful  bearings.  He  is  wiser  than  the  fellow  that  sold 
his  ass,  but  kept  the  shadow  for  his  own  use ;  for  he  sells  only  the  shadow,  (that  is 
the  picture,)  and  keeps  the  ass  himself.  His  chief  province  is  at  funerals,  where  he 
commands  in  chief,  marshals  the  trittiti^t  irritamenta  ;  and  like  a  gentleman>sewer  to 
the  worms,  serves  up  the  feast  with  all  punctual  formality.  He  is  a  kind  of  .a  necro* 
mancer ;  and  can  raise  the  dead  out  of  their  graves,  to  make  them  many*  and  beget 
those  thoy  never  heard  of  in  their  lifetime.  His  coat  is  like  the  King  of  Spain's 
dominions,  all  shirts,  and  hangs  as  loose  about  him ;  and  his  neck  is  the  waist,  like 
the  picture  of  Nobody  with  lus  breeches  fastened  to  his  collar.  He  will  sell  the  head 
or  the  single  joint  of  a  beast  or  fowl  as  dear  as  the  whole  body,  like  a  pig*s  head  in 
Bartholomew  Fair,  and  after,  |Hit  oflf  the  rest  to  his  customers  at  the  same  rate.  His 
^rms  being  utterly  out  of  use  in  war,  since  guns  came  up,  have  been  translated  to 
dishes  and  cups,  as  the  ancients  used  their  precious  stones,  according  to  the  poet>— 
Gemmas  ad  poeula  trantfert  a  giadiU,  ^c— and  since  are  like  to  decay  every  day  more 
-and  more ;  for  since  he  gave  citizens  coats  of  arms,  gentlemen  have  made  lx>ld  to  take 
their  letters  of  mark  by  way  of  reprisal.  The  hangman  has  a  receipt  to  mar  all  his 
work  in  a  moment;  for  by  nailing  the  wrong  end  of  a  scutcheon  upwards  upon  a 
gibbet,  all  the  honour  and  gentility  extinguishes  of  itself,  tike  a  candle  that  is  held 
with  the  fiame  downwards.  Other  arms  are  made  for  the  spilling  of  blood ;  but  his 
only  purify  and  cleanse  it,  like  scurvy -grass ;  for  a  small  dose  taken  by  his  prescription, 
will  refine  that  which  is  as  base  and  gross  as  ball's  blood,  (which  the  Athenians  used 
to  poison  withal)  to  any  degree  of  purity. 

Tlie  humour  of  taming  every  misfortune  into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from  wrong 
notions  of  religion,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  produces  good  will  toward  men,  and 
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pats  the  mildest  construction  upon  every  accident  that  befalls  them.  In  this  case^ 
therefore,  it  is  uot  religion  that  sours  a  man's  temper,  bat  it  u  his  temper  that  sours 
his  reBgion.  People  of  gloomy  uncheerful  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malignant 
tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural  tincture 
of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  As  the  finest  wines  have  often  the 
ta«te  of  the  soil,  so  even  the  most  religious  thoughts  often  draw  something  that  is 
partiralar  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise.  When  folly  or 
ioperstitioQ  strikes  in  with  this  natural  depravity  of  temper,  it  is  not  in  the  power, 
even  of  religion  itself,  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  with 
it,  fttim  appearing  highly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

The  scholar,  Without  good  breeding,  is  a  pedant;  the  philosopher,  a  c^nic;  the 
soldier  a  brute ;  and  every  man  disagteeabls. 

Tlie  good  parishioner  is  timely  at  the  beginning  of  common  prayer.  Yet  as. 
TttUy  charged  some  dissolute  people  for  being  such  sluggards  that  they  never  saw  the 
vume  rising  or  setting,  as  being  always  up  after  the  one,  and  abed  before  the  other; 
so  some  negligent  people  never  hear  prayers  begun,  or  sermon  ended;  the  confession 
being  passed  before  they  come,  and  the  blessing  not  come  before  tliey  are  passed  away. 

There  are  not  more  cripples  come  out  of  the  wars  than  there  are  from  great 
services ;  some  throogh  discontent  lose  their  speech,  sdme  their  memories,  others 
their  semes,  or  thc^  lives';  and  I  sddom  see  a  man  thoroug^hly  discontented,  but  I 
condode  he  has  had  the  favour  of  some  great  mita*  I  have  known  of  sudi  as  have 
been  for  twenty  years  together  within  a  mofkth-of  a  good  employmeAtr  bat  never 
airived  at  the  happiness  of  being  possessed  of  any  thing. 

Rich  people  who  are  covetous,  are  like  the  cypress  tree,  they  may  appear  well, 
but  are  fruitless ;  so  rich  persons  have  Uie  means  to  be  generous,  yet  some  are  not  so, 
but  they  should  consider  they  are  only  trustees  for  what  they  possess,  and  should  show 
their  wealth  to  be  more  in  doing  good,  than  merely  in  having  it.  They  sliotild  not 
reserve  their  bepevolenoe  for  purposes  after  they  are  dead,  for  tiioiBe  wh6  give  not  till 
they  die,  show  that  they  woidd  not  then  if  l^nej  conld  keep  it  any  longer. . 

A  weak  man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified  to  judge.  A  man  o(  the  world, 
howeivar  penetrating,  is  not  fit  to  counsel«  Friends  are  often  chosen  for  similitude  of 
manners,  and  therefore  each  palliates  the  other's  failings,  because  they  are  his  own. 
Friends  are  tender,  and  unwilling  to  give  iudn,  or  they  are  interested  and  fearful  to 
offend. 

The  character  of  covetoosness  b  what  a  man  generally  acquires  more  tiif6ugh 
some  niggardliaess  or  fll-gra6e,  in  little  and  inconsidenble  thUigs,  Hiajt  itf  expences  of 
any  cotBequence ;  a  very  few  ponnds  a  year  would  ease  that  mubi  of  the  scandal  of 


Dependents  on  great  men,  as  well  for  the  homage  tliat  is  accepted  from  them, 
as  the  hopes  which  9re  given  to  diem,  are  become. a  sort  of  creditors:  and  these 
debts,  being  debts  of  honour,  ought,  according  to  the  accustomed  maxim',  to  be 
discharged  first 

Flattery — Delicious  essence!  how  refreshing  art  thou  to  nature!  bow  strougly 
areallita  powers  and  all  its  weaknesses  on  thy  side!  how  sweetly  dost  Aon  mix 
with  the  blood,  and  help  it  throng  the  most  difficult  and  tortuoas  passages  to  the 
heart! 

I  asked^a  poor  man  how  he  did  1  He  said  he  was  like  a  washball,  always 
in  decay,. 

Thfgedies,  as  they  ore  now  made,  are  good,  instructive,  moral  sermons  enough; 
and  it  would  be  a  fault  not  to  be  pleased  with  good  things.  There  I  lean  several 
great  truths;  as  that  it  is  impes&tbie  to  see  into  the  ways  of  futurity ;  thai  punishment 
always  attends  the  villain ;  that  lore  is  the  fond  soother  of  the  human  breast ;  that 
we  should  not  resist  heaven's  will,  for  in  resisting  heaven's  will,  heaven's  will  is 
resisted ;  with  several  other  sentiments  equally  new,  delicate,  and  striking.  Every 
new  tragedy,  therefore,  I  shafl  go  to  see ;  for  reflections  of  this  nature  make  a 
tolerable  harmony,  when  mixed  up  with  a  proper  quantity  of  drum,  trumpet,  thuuder, 
lightning,  or  the  scene-shifter's  whistle. 
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KANDEB. 

AN  INDIAN  LEGEND  FROH  THE  FIRST  PART  OP  THE  RAMAQANA.     , 

Kandee,  the  hermit,  dwelt  in  a  solitary  wood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gemati,  and  performed  the  severest  exercises  to  increase  in  desert 
and  power.  In  summer,  he  had  four  fires  continually  burning  round 
him — in  winter,  he  exposed  his  limbs,  covered  with  moistened  gar- 
ments, to  the  keenest  irost.  The  God,  India,  became  alarmed  lest 
Kandee,  through  his  pious  exercises,  should  become  equal  to  himself 
in  power.  He,  tlierefore,  sent  down  on  earth  the  heavenly  beauty 
Prumnotscha,  accompanied  by  the  God  of  Love,  the  Spring,  and 
Zephyr,  to  interrupt  tne  performance  of  Kandee's  penances.  Pram- 
notscha  approached  the  hermit's  dwelling,  and  gently  raised  her  sweet 
voice  till  Its  sounds  penetrated  its  halls.  The  Spring  shed  all  her 
delights  upon  the  wilderness:  the  birds  flew  more  languishingly  than 
they  did  before :  an  unspeakable  harmony  sank  his  soul  into  volup- 
tuous weakness.  Zephyr,  laden  with  all  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
his  home,  winnowed  the  air  softly,  and  bestrewed  the  earth  with 
the  most  delicious  flowers.  The  God  of  Love,  armed  with  his  burning 
darts,  thrilled  his  inmost  spirit  with  unwished  for,  but  irresistible, 
emotions.  Kandee,  no  longer  master  of  himself,  subdued,  trans- 
ported, led  the  heavenly  stranger  to  his  hut,  and,  consumed  by 
glowing  tenderness,  changed  himself,  through  the  power  which  he 
had  already  obtained  through  his  former  exercises,  mto  a  youth  of 
uneartibly  beauty,  adorned  with  garments  and  flowers  of  raradise. 
There  was  an  end  of  fasting,  of  prayers,  of  offerings.  The  sweetest 
amusements  filled  their  place,  and  days  and  months  flew  away, 
unmarked  by  the  hermit,  in  the  absorbing  tumult  and  delight  of  love. 
One  evening,  when  the  sun  was  sinking,  a  thought  of  his  evening 
prayer  fell  across  his  mind,  and  he  started  up  to  fulfil  it.  Prumnotscha 
said  (laughingly  to  him,  **  This  is  the  hundredth  day  since  thou  hast 
performed  thy  duty."  "  O  woe,  O  woe  is  me !"  cried  the  distracted 
Brahmin,  now  awaking  from  his  dream.  **  O,  reward  of  my  long 
penances,  for  ever  lost !  All  the  meritorious  works,  all  the  learning 
of  the  holy  books,  are  rendered  useless  through  the  machinations  of 
a  woman!     Fly!  fly  far  from  me,  false  one!  thy  mission  is  fulfilled.' 
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JUDICIAL  SEVERITY  IN  THE  YEAR  1386. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Urneeslaus  the  Fourth  of  Bohemia,  the 
oflice  of  Burgomaster,  in  the  town  of  Prague,  was  entrusted  to  a 
German  of  the  name  of  George  Schwerhammer,  who  carried  the  town 
seal,  for  greater  security,  about  with  him  in  a  purse  which,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  fastened  to  his  girdle. 
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Once  when  he  had  returned  home  from  the  council-houBe,  and 
his  wife  was  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  bathe  a  screamirig  baby,  he 
laid  aside  his  official  dress  with  the  purse  on  a  table  in  the  room,  and 
being  summoned  hastily  away,  he  left  it  there.  The  mother,  having 
made  many  fruitless  attempts  to  silence  her  infant,  looked  about  for 
some  shining  object  to  give  to  it  as  a  plaything,  and  nothing  being 
immediately  at  hand,  she  took  up  her  husband's  purse,  and  gave  the 
child  the  town-seal,  whose  glittering  appearance  soon  distracted  his 
attention  Irom  the  unpleasantness  of  the  water  in  which  he  was 

plunged.  -  .  r         1. 

In  a  short  time  the  ordinary  restlessness  of  mfancy  began  to 
work,  and  the  infant,  tired  with  his  plaything,  let  it  drop  into  the 
baUi,  without  being  remarked  by  the  mother;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  town-seal  was  flung  out  into  the  street,  together 

with  the  water. 

A  citizen,  who  soon  after  passed  by,  could  scarcely  trust  his 
eyes,  when  he  beheld  this  important  state-instrument  lying  on  the 
groimd  before  him,  and,  amazed  at  the  apparent  negligence  of  the 
Burgomaster,  he  carried  it  immediately  to  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  related  to  him  where  he  found  it. 

The  President  related  the  adventure  to  the  council,  and  on  the 
next  day,  when  the  Burgomaster  appeared  among  them,  he  was  asked 
to  produce  the  town-seal.  Astonished,  but  not  alarmed,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  immediately  sought  in  his  purse,  but  could  not  account 
to  the  others,  nor  to  himself,  why  it  was  not  there.  He  requested 
permission  to  return  home,  and  fetch  it  thence,  where  he  thought  it 

must  certainly  be.  ,     «     . ,         i.   i     ^        -i 

The  permission  was  granted,  but  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  Town-executioner,  were  ordered  to  acocnapany  him,  and  the 
latter  had  instructions,  that  if  he  should  set  his  foot  beyond  his  door 
without  the  teals,  to  behead  him  on  the  spot.  This  was  done,  and 
the  corse  of  the  guiltless  counsellor  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's 

Church.  .  , 

Such  were  the  rude  notions  of  those  remote  ages  with  regard  to 

the  performance  of  official  duties. 
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,  Upon  the  winds — upon  the  waves — 

There  comes  a  vdce  of  fear; 
The  tenants  of  a  thousand  graves 

Are  soeaming  in  my  ear  ; 
They  come  from  ocean  and  from  plain, 
Beneath  the  walls  they  are  in  vain 

Whh  me  to  wail  and  weep : 
From  rampart  and  from  citadel 
The  Frenchmen's  shouts  of  triumph  swell, 

And  will  not  let  them  sleep. 
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P^e  BBournen  of  b«r  child's  disgrace, 

I  see  my  father's  ghost 
Leading  the  kings  of  Edward'9  race 

To  Join  the  shadowy  host : 
Well,  roysH  spectre,  nay'st  thou  frown— 
Gono  is  tlie  gam,  whioh'Englaad's  crown. 

By  Eq^and's  valour  won, 
Yet  am  I  worthy  that  and  thee. 
My  doom  is  seal'd — I  cannot  be 

Despis'd— ^a&d  yetlbe  on. 

There  came  a  fiend— wKh  wi|h'ring  hieath 

He  told  a  tale  of  shame ; 
Of  b9ghu  on  Ei^ltnd's  vocy  wraith. 

Of  aoom  on  Mary's  oaipe. 
The  word  of  Calab  on  my  heart 
He  tnc'd  as  with  a  fiery  dart ; 

And  aa.the  letters  grew. 
More  dowly  roD'd  the  sanguine  tide, 
The  tprngt  of  Hfe  within  me  died, 

My  desdny  I  knew. 

O  that  I  could  have,shed  the  blood 

So  creqpii^  m  my  veinsf 
By  dropt,  or  in  one  gushing  lObd, 

To  wash  away  the  ataim 
From  me  and  Eng^bnd— to  have  gone  , 
To  death  in  g;lory  from  the  throne* 

Amid  a  nation's  woe. 
That  little  deems  how  much  I  lb^*d 
Their  weUkre,  when  I  moat  reprov'd. 

And  no;^  can  never  know- 
Bat  tbfiy  had  tum'd  to  fiuvnes  wild. 

False  victims  bad  crept  in, 
And  a&  the  mother  chides  her  child, 

I  smote,  but  wept,  thnr  dn ; 
When  I  had  puiified  the  Umd,  ' 
How  fi^ly  bad  I  she^ih'd  the  brand 

And  sootb'd  the  desolate ; 
But  now  my.  unblett  diadem 
Seems  dropt  with  blood  for  pearls  to  them, 

A  thing  to  cause  and  hate. 

Gone  are  my  hopes  of  glory— fled 

My  dreams  of  shout  and  song— ^ 
Still  must  I  hide  my  unwreath'd  head 

Amid  the  courtier  throng : 
Joy  lights  for  me  no  sparkling  eyes. 
Forme  nounbougUt  cheers  arise, 

And  mina  may  never  be : 
Ye  Saints  of  Heav'n,  for  whom  I've  borne 
To  be  abhorr'd — thu  cause  of  scorn 

Ye  might  have  spar'd  to  me. 

There  is  no  time  to  call  my  brave, 

To  win  my  glory  back  ;— 
There  is  no  time— the  grave,  the  grave, 

Lies  close  before  my  track. 
Still,  be  it  welcome  IVe  not  been 
So  happy— daughter,  wife,  or  queen. 

To  mown  with  life  to  part 
Perhaps  too,  there  may  remain  a  one 
Who'll  say  for  me,  when^I  am  gone, 

"  She  had  an  Englbh  heart" 
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MfnatmqoB  nihil,  nisi  quod  libltiuia  taeamU 

HoR.  Epist  L 1L 

How  powerful  is  the  inflaence  of  antiquity  1  With  the  muitftude, . 
whatever  it  has  tonched,  becomes  at  once  the  object  of  eommendation 
and  rerereace.  How  many  laws,  how  many  cnstoms,  though  conspi- 
coomiy  unjnit  and  inconvenient,  are  not  permitted  to  be  altered,  be* 
easae,  Ibrsooth,  they  date  their  origin  many  ages  8^.  For  my  part,  I 
lenpect  notliing  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  except  an  old  ruin,  and 
<M  man  or  woman.  Age,  contented  and  cneerful,  is,  indeed, 
a  pleaiing  sight;  but  I  am  vexed,. when  I  hear  those  who  ue 
in  die  de<mne  of  life,  loud  in  their  detraction  of  the  present,  and 
reserving  all  their  praise  for  the  past.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  render 
ottsetves,  or  those  about  us,  as  happy  as  we  can  ?  ought  we  notradier 
to  strive  to  increase,  and  not  to  diminish,  the  emoyment  of  life !  How 
then  are  they  justified,  who  go  about  like  malignant  spirits,  endea- 
vooiing  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  misery,  by  expatiating  on 
the  virtue  which  existed  in  times  past,  and  by  pomting  out  the  dete- 
lioration  in  morals  and  manners  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  present* 
If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  or  things,  let  them  retire 
from  the  busy  hum  of  men,  and  seek  some  solitude  where,  uniater* 
wpted^tbey  may  pour  forth  their  dolorous  strains,  and  receive  at  least 
the  consolations  of  sympathy  ^m  the  rocks  and  woods,  which  will  re- 
turn wail  for  wail,  and  groan  for  groan.  Let  them  fly  to  some  dreary 
VUB,  where  they  may  Iraar  the  sweet  melody  of  ^e  owl,  and  listen  to 
^  soft  notes  of  the  raven.  Or  should  the  sight  of  antiquity  too 
forcibly  remind  them  of  the  days  that  are  past,  let  them  ix  their  ha-* 
bttation  on  the  border  of  some  stagnant  pond,  where  the  moumfal 
croaking  of  frogs  may, with  their  own  complainings,  forma  congenial 
concert.  Let  them  retire,!  say ;  not  mix  with  those  who  find  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  their  present  situation^  It  is  cruel  to  make  the 
young  and  the  middle-aged  sigh  for  that  state  they  can  never  enjoy* 
If  they  are  in  error  in  supposing-  that  the  world  has  improved  in  their 
days,  it  is  at  least  a  harmless  and  pleasing  delusion,  and  "where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'' 

Miaoneus  is  on  the  verge  of  sixty,  a  bachelor,  and  possessed  of  a 
small  independence.  He  has  nothing  to  make  him  unhappy,  yet  be 
is  always  complaining.  The  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  present  day, 
aretonim  a  constant  source  of  vexation  and  discontent.  Whenever 
he  comes  in  contact  with  those  who  are  younger  than  himself,  he  telb 
them  how  sad  the  woiid  has  altered  since  he  was  a  young  mui ;  what 
a  wonderfol  change  for  the  worse  has  taken  place  in  morals,  manners, 
and  dress,  in  th^  last  thirty  years.  He  never  takes  up  a  newspaper, 
but  he  bewaHa  the  increase  of  murders,  robberies,  and  every  kraa  of 
widce^hiess.  **  When  I  was  a  young  man,**  he  will  say,  ^*  we  seldom 
heard  of  more  thtu  four,  or  at  most  half  a  dozen,  murders  in  a  year, 
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but  uow  I  believe  there's  one  a  week ;  and  as  to  robberies,  you  can 
now  scarcely  walk  t)i£  BttecU  in  tbe  middle  of  the  dciy,  without  losing 
your  pocket  handkerchief,  or  your  watch.  In  my  time,  when  a  man 
became  insolvent,  he  was  content  to  be  gaietted,  or  to  go  to  his 
parish ;  but  now  people  think  nothing  of  forging  a  cheeky  or  a  bond. 
How  cheats  abound  now-a-days !  .  There's  your  Steam-washing  Com- 
ply, add  your  Milk  Company,  and  your  Mine  CompairiesKJu4st|K)  many 
sfihemi^s  t4k  choqse.  peqple  out  of  their  money  as  fajst  »s  th^y  get  it. 
And  wbenoe  comes  all  ll^s  roguery  ?  Formerly  the  Bank  gave  five 
per  cs^nU  tad  every  one  who  had  any  n^oney,  w^s  |;lad  to  place  it 
(here  ;  but  now  there's  no  such  thing,  one  can't  get  more  thfin  two 
and  a.  bsdf ;  po^eequently,  rather  than  let  their  moi^ey  lie  idle,  people 
thiink  thqy  nuasi  speoulate.  Tl^e  work-houses  will  sogn  suffer  from 
tbi«.  What  a  pretty  pass  servants  have  come  tq!  My  mother  uever. 
gave  her  servants  mor^  than  eight  pounds  a  year,  an4  good,  honest, 
hard  worktog  servantsi  they  were.  Bat  what  afA  they  npw  ?  Idle, 
saucy,  and  knavish*  They  demand,  double  the  wages  they  used  to  do, 
and  wo^i't  do  half  the  work.  They  wpn'.t  wash,  they  won't  iron,  in  fsici 
they  won't  do  any  thiqg,  but  diink  of  dress,  and  read  novels.  Qut, 
how  can  it  be  odwrwise,  when  they  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write  ? 
This  comes  of  your  Sunday  Schools.  We  roust  all  be  our  own  ser* 
TMit«  by  aod  bye.  What  a,  wonderful  alteration  m  there  in  drefi^jc 
stoce  I  was  young  1  >^hat  a  deal  of  foppery  ^nd  nonsense  anvongat 
tlio  meik.  Fiom  the  lord  to  the  'prenticet  they  s^re  all  dandiei,  whereas, 
in  my  timeiW^  never  heard  of.^utcl^a  (King.  Tails,  powder,  and 
buckles,  are  now  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  g^  sense  seems  to  have 
goae.witk  theip^  Lopli  at  'the  young  men  of  the  pres^nX  (fay^  w>tb 
tb^ir  stays  and  their  boistecs,  their  c^lara  and  their  olack  stocks,  and 
their  sboelios  I  What  will  become  of  us,,  should  the  Yankees  or  Rus« 
siaas  attack  us  ?  It  would  soon  be  all  over  with  us,  I  fancy.  Theo. 
Iktie's  the  women.  They've  thrown  off  the  good  old  Eaglisji  dreas, 
and  their  .modesty  with  it.  Look  a^  their  wanton  curls  and  ringlets, 
and  their  fine  shapes  I  No  suob  thing.as  a  hoop  to  be  seen,  no^  even, 
at  court.  Ah,  those  ^oops  were  proper  thijog^  1  Now-a-days,  the 
women  weai  ^eir  dress  to  fit  so  close,  that  they  may.  as  well  wear  no. 
dress  at  all.  How  adultery  has  increased  since  hoops  were  left 
off  I  They  uev^r  touch  a  needle  now.  They  never  knit,uor  net,  nor 
make  shirts;  they  spend  all  their  time  at  the  faarpsichord^iarcajdipg 
novels  and  going  out.  And  where's  the  wonder?  Scarce  a  dai^oasses 
but  a  novel  or  a  poem  appears.  And  they  bius(  read  them  alVbt^ 
cause,  as  they  saj,  they're  all  wyritten  by  clever  men.  Clever  Qien^ 
forsooth !  a  set  of  infidels  and  debaocfaees.  They  deserve  to  be  lent 
16.  the  treadrmill ;  but  nobody  meddles  with  then^  because  they  aro 
bids  and  squires.  Then  there  are  so  many  sights  to,  see,  that  the 
women  are  never  a^  home.  In  my  time«  people  wore  ooDlf  at  with  the 
theatres  amd  an  exhibition  or  Itwo;.  but  now  there'4  no  cq^  of  places. 
Of  amusemeot.  And  they  ca)l  them  such  queer  nameii,  one  can  t  pro* 
nounce  them..  I  suppose  in  a  few  mrs  we  are  to  teave.off  tpil&iiig' 
English.    There's  the  Diorama  (where  they  turn  you  about  till  you 
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feel  quite  qualmish),  the  Cosmoramay  the  Peristrephie  Panorama,  and 
the  Apollonicon,  and  the  Euphonon,  and  I  know  not  what  besides 
picture  exhibitions  without  end.  Pleasare,  pletiimire,  is  the  only  thing 
thought  of  now.  Any  thing  to  squander  money  away,  and  amuse- 
ment.    O  these  are  sad  timed ! 

What  a  wonderful  age  is  this  for  dbcoverieis,  w6  are  told.     How- 
science  flourishes!  If  you  go  on  improving  as  you  call  it,  I  btlieve 
there'n  soon  be  an  end  to  Old  Englttnd.     i  teilnember  in  my  time  a 
good  old  proverb,  **  time  and  tide  wait  fbr  no  man."    But  tiow^  faith, 
man  won't  wait  for  time  or  tide  (  one  can't  get  a  Comfortable  sail  to; 
Margate  daw  ;  but  you  must  eo  in  the  steam  vessel,  wbera  you  can't 
walk  the  deck  for  the  horfia  roaring  under  yotor  iSset,  enough  to* 
ftighten  one  out   of  one's  seven  senses;  besides  expecting  every 
moment  a  sudden  toss  up  into  the  air.    Then  there's  another  mighty 
improvement,  gas, — and  what's  the  consequence?     Scarce  a  night 
passes,  but  there  are  haTf  a  dozen  fires*;  hence  fotlow  bankrtiptcies, 
and  forgeries,  and  appeals  to  '*  the  eh  agitable  and  humane.'*     One 
can^  even  walk  Che  streets  in  safety  for  this  gas,  for  every  now  €rin4 
dien  a  shop-front  is' blown  out,  and  not  a  littte  damage  done,  and 
not  a  few  arms  and  legs  broken.    Then  comes  the  great  Mr.  M'Adam, 
who  has  just  discovered  that  the  stones  in  our  streets  are  too  big,  so 
they  are  to  be  hashed  and  minced ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  our 
streets  will  become  so  muny  sloughs,  thiongh  which  we  may  wade  as 
well  as  we  can ;  but  worse  than  this,  there  will  be  no  jolting  for  the 
eairiages,  sa  the  great  pieople  will  hav^  less  exercise  than  they  used  ta 
have :  consequently  they  must  either  die  et  consent  to  walk,  Aad 
^vernment  witl  lose  the  tax,  and  then  we  shall  hav»  Ihf^  odkm^ 
mcome  tax  again.     But  the  worst  improvement  of  M  is  horeim. 
What  with  bereittg  under  the  Thames,  and  under  houses  and  hit^^ 
and   boreiflfg  for  water,  England  will  soon  be  like  an  old    iOtte» 
cheese,  and  some  n%ht  therell  be  a  sudden  ftiHing  in,  and  there's' •» 
end  to  Old  England*.    But  perhaps,  befbre  that  happens,  we  vballatt 
be  Bnfdere<{  by  the    new  improvements  in  medical  science;    tha 
doctors  are  as  mad  us  the  rest.    When  1  was  a  young  man,  if  a  person 
was  ill,  they  were  contented  to  give  him  pilis  and  dvaegfais*    B«l 
what  horrible  inventions  the  present  days  have  producedl    On^s 
doctor  invites  people  to  be  melted  in  a  sudorific  bath;    another 
modestly  tells  us,  thai  he  can  cure  every  disorder  by  means  of  gasee« 
which  the  patient  is  to  breathe — very  pleasant  truly.  A  tbivd  solieite 
people  to  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  a  galranie  battery, 
which  can  make  dead  men  get  up  and  dahce  a  hornpipe.    I  suppose 
by  and  bye  the/ll  discover  that  leiaideo  pilfe,  injected  into  the  throat 
by  mean*  of  a  pistol,  are  'wonderfuUy  efficacious.    If  I  feel  unwell,  I 
dread  to  call  in  a  doctor ,Tor  f^ar  he  shdutd  recommend  some  of  these 
terrible  remedies."    Misoneus  conclndes  his  lamentation  by  observing 
that  it  is  time  he  went  out  of  the  world,  for  it  is  going  mad  as  fast  as 
it  can.  QvQ.Q. 
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QUARRELS  OF  POETS*. 

Poets  have  been  called  an  irriUibU  note,  aad  there  can  be  Htde  doubt  that  they 
in  some  degree  merit  the  appellation.  Of  this,  D' Israeli's  Qusrreb  of  Antfaon,  the 
Duiidad,  and  the  History  of  its  Heroes,  are  a  sufficient  demonstration.  It  is,  howerer,  a 
gratiiyfr^  oonridetation,  and  a  glory  to  the  age  we  Ute  ini>  thai  most  of  oar  great  liTfaig 
Fbets,  by  their  harmony  of  leeling,  and  liberaUty  of  prtite,  hare  in  a  great  niiMMnua 
blunted  the  age  of  thb  sarcasm,  and  conduced  to  elerate  the  Poetical  Chanctev.  Indeed 
of  aU  our  coten^oiary  Poets,  (in  my  recollection)  there  are  but  three  wHo  have  Tenfiired 
fD  wave  the  bnrad  of  poetical  warfare,  and  to  cfaoish  those  hostile  feelings,  whidt  so  ytcet- 
Early  disgraced  the  literature  of  the  last  century.  It  is  melandioly  toaogh  tfaM  dia 
pilgnadotts  Triad  should  be  composed  of  three  such  Master  Spirits  as  Byron,  Wordswovth, 
and  Southey.'  The  Ibiucar  (throi^  the  mists  of  prejudice)  could  never  discover  any 
thing  to  adhnire  in  the  Poetry  of  Wordsworth :  of  the  longest  of  wbsie  wwfa^^tf^ 
''Ezcnrrion,"  he  thus  speaks  in  his  Don  Juan :  '  ' 

**  A  dmnsy,  ftoway  Foeni>  called  the  Bacvrioiiy 
Writ  in  a  manner  fSbak,  is  my  averrion  I" 

And  in  his  **  BngHsh  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewtrs/'  where  i»«n  >80>^^  of  rage,  jealoosy^ 
and  disappointment,  ''  he  runs  amuck"  at  all  his  bret&ren ;  I  cannot  say  wi&out  rAmms» 
but  certainly  without  raaam,  he  thus  deslgnateT  (he  author  of  the  <<*  Lyifttf  BiHadk  :^ 

"  Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  ffMiawrt^  sttop, 
The  meanest  ofijfect  of , the  lovHy  'group, 
Whose  verse  of  aH  b^  childish  prattle  void, 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Laal>e  and  Uoydl" 

The  noble  Poet's  virulence  to  Southey  \a  the  same  watk^  is  suffidenfly' A^goMing 
Co  the  reader,  and  degrading  to  himself:  but  is  nothing  when  eompared  to  the  long  note 
wfaMi  fimns  a  portion  of  the  Appendix  to  the  '*  Two  Foscari."  It  must  be  ooofesMd, 
kowever,  tiiat  there  b  no  courtesy  or  liberality  lost  between  theee  Pbetical  Oladiaton.— 
Southey  is  but  paid  in  his  own  oqin ;  and  Wordsworth,  thou^  perfai^  the  most  moderate 
of  the  three^  ihu  tfutancs  (contenting  himself  with  occarionauy  eipiessing  his  astonish- 
ment ^t  the  Noble  Lord's  works  are  read  and  eadir^  and  giavdy  piophesyiqg  how 
speedily  they  will  be  Ibigotten),  has  not  been  bodLward  on  other  occakons.  In  hb 
egotistical  letter  to  Mr.  James  Gvay*  of  ttie  HighMiool  of  Edfnboig^r  1^  1m*  thewn 
Jeffery  that  he  has  slang  and  scurrility  at  command. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  how  the  Satirist  of  the  "IBnglish  Baids"  has  rinoe 
had  occasion  to  rectUy  hte  Judgment  of  their  respective  merits.  Wwdsworth  aad  Seutfaey 
are  among  tlie  very  few  of  whom  his  opmions  have  always  been  oonsisteyt  If  the  No|^ 
Irfsd's  Uterary  Creed  b  thus  changeable,  he  has  no  right  to  taunt  Southey  with  hb 
pdidcal  versatility.  In  their  youths  the  ohm  was  a  UUrwry  t^fomm-^  and  the  ofW  a 
po/t^odi  rtformBT.  They  have  both  changed,  and  perhaps  by  a  fidr  and  honest  convic- 
tion of  the  foUy  and  untenabillty  of  their  ftnrmer  opinions.  There  wfu  a  time  when  Lord 
Byron  had  but  fittie  to  say  in  &vor  of  Scott  or  Moore,  and  as  finr  Coleridge  and  Bowies^ 
they  were  every  Afaig  that  was  eonlemplible !— he  -has  sfaiee  learnt  to  €j^aik  iHth  adml- 
ntbn  of  these  flaePtets.    He  once  paid  a  noble  oompUmcnt  to'Cowper : 

'<  What  I  must  deserted  Pocfy  still  weep 
Whoe  her  last  hopes  with  pbus  Cowper  sleep  t " 

ilut  in  the  flippant  Letter,  which  owes  ifs  blrfii  to  the  "  Pope  and  Bovdes  Cootroversyy,*^ 
B^  finds  him  to  be  "  Ne  Fust ! ! "  Though  on  the  same  sheet  with  strange  xnconria- 
iency  be  quotes  some  Lines  of  hb  Poem  to  Mary  (written  when  he  was  very  old  and 
ihlirm),  of  which  he  enqisres — "  will  any  one  deny  that  they  are  mnintw^y  poatlcaland 
pathetic  '**  I  profess  myself  an  enthuibstic  admirer  of  hb  Lordship's  poetical  genius^  but 

*  The  two  fiiUowing  articles  are  extracted  firom  a  fiicad's  Scrap-book ;.'  they  were 
written  in  Indbu        EdU, 
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do  noly  Bor  omiott  Ike  aeme  of  his  bigoted  voteiei,  conrider  mtry  Chiog  that  eoncs  from 
Ut  pen  to  be  cxedfeiit  and  mbUme.  His  letter  to  Miimy  conoerniiig  Pope  and  Ue 
Bdiior,  Uf  ia  my  hnniUe  opfnioD,  toUdly  unwoitfay  of  Urn;  and  fimot  a  moot  dioadmB^ 
eontnot  tothe  eloquent,  aigomentatiTe,  and  temperate  eorrespondence  of  Bewtot. 

Of  Mr.  Bowlea'a  prirate  chaneter  he  knows  encnigfa  to  be  aware  that  it  is  moeft 
and  cxemplary-^-but  lie  says  as  litde  as  may  be  on  that  sulject,  and  imdmiates 
diat  be  may  not  be  all  Aat  be  appears.  Lord  Byron  never  judged  from  appeaianoes,  fir 
bs  **  onee  bad  Ids  pockets  pidied  by  the  dTilest  gentleman  be  ever  met  with ;  the 
addest  pcnoB  be  evar  saw  was  AllPadia! "  He  also  hints  something  about  **  a  humorous 
sad  wHty  anrr'M* ; "  whatever  its  otiier  chacacteristics  might  be,  which  was  a  much 
better  Qd  est«— much  worse)  story  than  CSbber's  ab^  Bope*s  lianng  been  decoyed  into  a 
hoaue  of  carnal  recreation.  But  notwithstanding  **  a  yotlthfiil  fioUe,"  he  is  *<  wUUng  ta 
Mhsi"  Mr.  Bowles  ggasd  aw     nhmta»goodm  Pvff  wonderfhlly  candid  I 

The  NebleFoet  most  «  have,  a  word  eufNavarfio  Mr.CampbeU,"  thedeHghtftd 
Anibar  of  te  "  Fleapuroa  of  Hope,"  and  Iquotes  from  Dyer's  Gfoni^  Hiiltha  ftUowh^ 


M  ^  yoQ  summits,  soft  and  frdr^ 
Clad  in  colours  of  tlie  air, 
Wbkh  to  thoae  who  journey  near 
Barren,  brown,  and  rougp  appear. 
Still  we  tiead  die  same  coarse  way-- 
tfle  pfesent«ili  a  cloudy  day.'* 

AdI  AenaaqMina— ^  Ismit  Ibisthe  origiBalof  the  fitr-frmed"— 

**  'X^distanoe  lends  enrjbantpwpt  to  the  Tiew» 
And  robes  the  mounlain  in  its  asuie  hue  t " 

I  wBI  aonrar,  Aat  it  Is  very  posaiUy  a  ooincidenoe,.  quite  Jig^  much  so  as  his  Lordship's 
I  uBi  iisinn  of  **  RoKe  of  the  Ocean,"  mUed  to  Venice,  which  ezpreHlon  is  also  used  by 
Lady  lloig^^  bi  bsr  **  esoeilent  and  feariess  Woric" 


*  The  Eagle's  fide  and  mine  are  one. 
Which  on  tiie  shaft  that  made  Um  die, 
Bspyed  a  feather  of  his  own, 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  Ugh."  ' 

Wallbk. 
••  la  Ml  tfds  Ow  otiglnal  dfiftft-^-ftaBed  f  " 

<*  8q  Uie  stnKk  Bagle  stretched  upon  the  pkin. 
No  more  dirougfa  rolling  douds  to  soar  again, 
FisMsd  hu  mnfmUmr  on  thafkt^  ditrt, 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  qiuvered  in  his  heart." 

Ortater  6,  ISfS. 


INDIAN  SOCIBTT. 

Anaog  die  many  "  minor  miseries  of  life,"  I  know  none  moie  painfid  or  asore  frc- 
qoendy  ezperienoedby'inlelligent  Europeans  in  the  East  Indies,  than^  being  eoDdcmiMd 
bi  every  party  and  at  every  hour  to  listen  to  long  disquisitions  upon  individuals  with 
whom  they  have  perhaps  no  connection  or  acquaintsnce,  and  the  braig  utterly  ezduded 
from  all  rational  or  general  conversation.  From  the  conversadon  of  tl^  Ladies  of  British 
loAa,  I  am  atdiamed  and  sony  to  ooqfessy  there  i^Utde  prospect  of  gaining  either  plwi- 
sare  or  instmctSoa;  the  whole  of  the  day  being  spent  in  scapdal,  and  nice  dissertatioiis 
upon  the  ranks  of  their  lespedive  Husbands,  or  the  botdness  and  ill-breeding  of  some 
poor  Sahaftsra's  Wye,  who  allowed  herself  to  be  handed  to  table  before  die  Cbptaia's  lady. 
3acb  dreadlhi  and  unwarranted  conduct,  of  course,  exdtes  just'  indignalion ;  but  I  cannot 
be^  thmfcing  that  It  bgen^ndiy  dwelt  upon  widi  more  oonsideiiadon  than  the  iorignificanoe 
•f  the  ol[)ecla  of  animadvernon  altogether  merit,  among  people  of  more  exalted  rank  and 

it  is  ayially  aslonidiiiig  bow  contracted  is  tlie  conversation  of  a  cbde  of  old  Itidbm 
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.  oflkent  wbo  meel  tog«Ui«r  fi>r  no  othsr  •avtlUy  pwyott  Uwn  to  mcM»  Nature  wi()i 
«firo|iHreil,  «nd  oioMquestly  imwhoUiooie,  fi^od  ;  «r  to  talk  of  who  haa  got  of  will  get 
Midi  and  siuh  an  appoiatiBeiit;  wb»  kaa  gpue  «»  the  Pmidancy,  and  who  haa  Itftk  ; 
who  ia  DAT  ywtQtian,  and  who  ia  gone  hona.  la  putting  and  bearing  niah  gvfriaa  and 
tbair  Mpttea*  tha  tiane  ia  too  oftan  apea^  whioh  ahoiiUl  have  heea  davocadta  faaerai  and 
TOtflftt>n»T>g  convenation,  in  which  young  and  old,  mala  aad  £Bmale»  would  be  able  to 
J^.  I  would  not  have  you  condudot  that  I  am  diaapprovii^  of  pxofewional  knowledge : 
ftr  fnat  fL  K  soldier  ahould  make  himaelf  aequainted  with  every  thing  and  every  body, 
•»  fiur  aa  iueh  infimnaSioa  is  likely  to  pcova  of  servfor  to  him  In  the  dlsdiarge  c£  his  mifi- 
tary  dutiaiu  Wha>  I  weald  enlorei^  is,  that  there  ia  ao  aeeeasity  for  his  opoiinli^  hia 
eoavenatiea  or  knowledge  to  those  topics  {  for  In  my  humble  qpiaion  ao  character  is  so 
dwguatSng  and  tedious  in  laised  sodety  as  that  of  a  ^irrfmhnai  genderaan  ;  I  mean  one 
who  has  no  Idea  out  of  his  piiafessian,  and  is  for  ever  thmatmg  his  knowledge  upon  every 
ofk^^yv  at  t^rj  seasoa«  aad  at  every  plaee,  like  the  paAuitic  aohoabnaster,  who 

**  Tkftugfuntt  kk  whale  tt/Cr  put^Mcrf  lAa  same  (roe4r, 
And  Ml  camptmy  earritd  th$  School  at  his  back." 

It  might  perhaps  be  observed'with  PoPB,  that 

"  The  proper  studjf  of  mankind  it  man  ;** 

and  that  such  frequent  diasertadoaa  on  uidfviduale  would  iafidlibly  lead  to  the  minute 
investigation,  and  occurate  knowladgat  of  mimkind  at  ^ga»  Bat  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case^  All  judgment  must  be  the  resoU  of  compsaiaan  aad  reflection ;  and  when  the 
inteOect  is  thua  confined  and  contracted  in  its  general  powen,  and  unblest  with  the  light 
of  general  knowledge,  how  can  it  he  expectecTto  acquire  Just  notions  on  the  vazied  and 
mysterious  compouadb  of  good  aad  «vil  wfaidi  forft*  Ifte  characters  of  men!  Such 
knowledge  cannot  possibly  be  aequSiedi  nor  is  it  ewn  aimed  ac^  by  thoae  who  listen  to 
the  humdrum  details  of  old  Qui-Hi'a.  With  them,  a  man  is  either  dogmatiadly  pro? 
nounced  a  Great  Foolf  a  Oood  FelloWf  or  a  Brute.  These,  in  thehr  minS,  are  Ae  three 
gr&nd  and  distinct  dassificfltions  of  the  human  character. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  as  it  requires  but  Httle  penetration  to  dbcofer  ^for  a  ^att 
must  be  a  palpable  Brute  indeed  wjbo  is  so  dedflnatfid  ia  Ii^dis)^  iikey  are  I  think  gene- 
rally correct  But  let  us  consider  the  common  deibiitMm>of  a  Good  Fe/loio.  "  Do  you 
know  Jack  T— *  ?"  "  No !" — "  I  am  sorry  ipr  that}  you  must  make  his  acquaintance, 
he  b  an  excellent  goad/etiois !  I  must  confaas  that  be  ia  not  evfv  punctual^in  the  payment 
of  hia  debts^  draws  rather  a  long  bow,  drives  a  dose  bargain,  and  has  no  mercy  on  a 
griff.*  But  his  house  is  the  very  temple  of  Hoq^Milgrij.  Im  ghias  0V)c|  dhuimh  and  ia 
generous  in  the  extreme ;  in.  a  word,  I  am  oonvimsed  no  one  has  a  better  or  warmer  heart 

than  Jack  T "    While,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  hiformed  that  this  Good  Fellow  haa 

ndther  honor  nor  honesty ;  in  the  second  ptace,  be  gives  dinners  which  are  not  paid 
lor :  thirdly,  hip  generosity  is  wfth  other  people's  money  ^  and,  lastly,  his  good-hearted- 
ness  is  a  quaHty  which  allows  Mm  to  fi*ed  liis  own  pride  and  ostentation  at  the  expenae 
of  a  poor  sufifering  Tradesman.  Verily  this  is  a  Good  Fettaetl  Tkeia^is  no  (dnfaolar 
which  is  oftener  drawn,  and  yet  we  see  with  what  discrimination.  Now  the  Grsot  Fool 
is  a  character  quite  opposite  to  the  Good  Fellaw ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  ally  and  mean  enough 
to  live  within  his  income,  and  pay  hb  debts  :---he  is  perhaps  dlent  in  company,  and 
easily  taken  in ;  one  whose  true  gpaemity  oCh^ait  has  prevented  his  conceiving  or  sus- 
pecting the  duplidty  and  iaslehood  of  mankind,  and  is  therefore  too  apt  to  imagine  that 
those  who  talk  a  great  deal  alxmt  honor,  teaHy  possess  it ;  and  to  crown  all,  he  is  even 
simple  enough  in  puithasing  a  horse,  hungalow,  or  any  other  necessary  from  a  brotlicff 
ofllcer,  to  trust  hnpHdtly  to  his  word  of  honor.  And  yet  am  I  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
Ytot  oidy  know  ^udi  a  man,  but  moat  oordiclly  esteem  and  respect  hSm. 

AaiATicus. 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  LAJKESw 

Ih  the  Editor  of  The  Inspector, 

Silt, — It  wtft  <>n.the  evening  of  a  Une  guinmer'fi  day,  an  evening 
pfeeisely  suited  to  contemphition,  t!rat  I  arrived,  after  a  long^  and 
tediouB  journey;  at  a  village  situated  in  Westmoreland,  in  an  almost 

*  A  young  inexperieneed-  Cadet. 
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earthly  Paradise — there  being  on  one  aide  rocks  and  hills,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  would  hover  to  the  skies.;  and  on  another,  in  the 
distance  was  beheld  a  lake,  whose  placid  c^nd  silvery  waters  were 
wandering  away  in  a  distance  which  appeared  endless.  To  gaze  on 
such  scenery  unmoved^  was  an  absolute  impossibility :  I  felt  its 
magic  steal  with  rapidity  to  my  heart,  and  began  to  ask  myself  for 
what  purpose.  I  visited  the  spot»  or  why,  knowing  that  earthr  held 
many  such  treasures  within  ny  reach,  I  did  not  visit  them  oftener  ? 
I  recalled  to  mind  the  wide  difflsrence  there  was  between  the  crowded 
scenes  of  festivity  which  i  had  just  I^ft^  and  the  sweet  tranquillity 
of  the  present  moment,  and  found  bv  experience  the  un'satisfying 
nature  of  '<  Pleasure,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  votaries  of  tliis  world's 
pomps — the  worshippera  of  this  ivorld*s  fading  sanities.  I  felt  as  if 
a  new  life  were  opened  before  me,  and  as  if  a  fresh  path  to  happiness, 
of  which  I  had  never  dreamt,  had  that  instant  disclosed  itself, 
and  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  bounties  thus  lavishly  dis- 
played. I  will  (thought  I)  abjure  the  w<orld,  and  all  its  captivating 
vice  and  splendid  and  intoxicating  foUias,  and  cultivate  as  long  as  I 
may  be  able  the  calm  which  now  rises  within  my  bosom. 

My  resolution  bebg  thus  taken,  I  proceeded  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution; for  being  blessed  ivsilli  a  fair  propottioti  of  decision  of 
character,  I  did  not  hesitate  lo  4o.  whet  I  considered,  on  mature 
deliberation,  to  be  right. 

I  accordingly  took  a  small  residence  in  the  delightful  residence 
I  have  been  describing ;  and  having  laid  out  a  small  garden,  com- 
bining the  useful  with  the  pleasing,  I  stored  the  rooms  with  such 
furniture  and  booka  as  I  deemed  of  importance  to  my  scheme; 
thus  hoping  for  pleasures  hitherto  unknown  to  me,  and  counting  on 
transports  I  had  often  heard  of,  but  never  felt  Thus  did  I  commence 
the  experimental  search  aflef  happiness,  which  I  had  modulated. 

My  life,  I  candidly  confess^  was  sanoAwhat  monotonous;  but 
then  there  was  a  degree  of  placidity  and  self-satisfaction  about  it, 
that  gratified  uncommonly— although,  in  reality,  I  did  nothing,  I 
could  not  willingly  believe  ray  tiine  altogether  mis- spent.  The 
reason  of  this  feeling  was,  because  I  seemed  so  much  the  gainer 
in  point  of  mental  happiness  by  contrasting  my  situation,  thus 
lonely  as  I  was,  with  what  I  had  been;  and  might  have  become,  had 
I  pursued  the  giddy  course,  in  which  every  one  of  my  companions 
thought  I  was  too  mwih  in  love  with,  and  fascinated  by,  ever  to 
separate  or  break  away  from. 

At  length  haviag  broughti  as  it  wera,  every  thought  and  feeling 
into  perfect  subjection  ta  mr  undcvstandnif  and  reaBO&ii^  faculties, 
I  made  the  discovery  which  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  had  made 
(similarly  and  unsimUatly  situated)  before  me,  namely,  Uiat  employ- 
ment of  both  mind  and  body  iis  esaential  to  the  well-being  of  hu- 
manity of  every  "  clime,  c^impWaEMm,  and  degree.''  I  consequently 
did  resolve,  that  no  mopieQt  should  pass  unoccupied — but  how  ? 
Should  you,  Mr.  Editor",  or  your  readers,  wish  to  be  informed— it 
must  be  iearnt  in  the  next  communication  from  Flavius. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

ThefltttmkigFanfdvwmwriUmmakrftfawhimof  WordmmHih,fimi  a  ekemlMig 

iirmy;  wm  do  not  kmgnm  U  hai  §mt  hmn  fuhlUhti. 


She  dwelt  among  tibe  untroUtn  wtyt 

Bettde  the  ipittigs  of  Dofe^ 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praUe, 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  ttone» 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye  I 
Pabras  a  star,  when  onlf  one 

Isshhifaigon  the  sky. 

She  Hved  wiknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lacy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  <4t  I 

Thediflbrenoe  to  me. 

IMITATIOir. 

He  dwck  amid  the  mitrodAen  ways 

By  Rydel's  grassy  mead« 
A  bard  whom  there  were  none  to  praise^ 

And  very  few  to  read. 


BeneaDi  adond  his  mystic 

Deep  hidden  who  can  qyyf 
Dark  m  the  night  #hen  not  a  star  - 

1m  shinhig  from  die  sky. 

1H  ived  unknown— his  <«  Mak-white  Doe*' 

With  dust  is  dark  and  dhiv 
It  lies  in  Longman's  shop^  and  oht 
'The  difiorenoe  to  him. 


LINES 

TO   MALYINA   B- 


BT  JOBX  B.  BUDPIJCX. 

0 1  breathe  again  sweet  minstrel !  breathe  onoe  more 

That  strain  whose  music  round  my  soul  now  ciii^gs. 
For  it  recalls  the  memory  of  hours, 

Onoe  bright  with  hope  and  Love's  imaginlBgi ! 
And  ne'er  could  Fancy  in  her  brightest  hue. 

Amy  a  form  so  exquisitely  ihiz 
As  thine,  whose  presence  now  d^gfats  my  view^ 

Whose  muM^s  flow  delights  my  raptur^  ear ! 
Yet  still  the  pleasure's  mlx'd  witii  deep  aUoys, 

Where'er  a  chord  responsive  in  oiy  breast 
Is  toocfa'd  by  thee,  that  speaks  of  early  Joys 

And  times,  when  once  my  troubled  sobI  had  rest 

Oct,  3,  18f6.  BODMOIilfBE  CQI.LEQB. 
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[We  iiuert  with  cohslderable  gnUificadon  the  first  part  of  an  Essay,  which  we  und«r  - 
i  w|»  delivered  as  a  Lecture  at  a  Literary  Society  .in  the  metropolis,  on  the  Principles 
so  wfainChe  Hne  Arts  aflEbrd  pleasure.     We  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
leaders  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  on  the  interests  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  ^ 
SI  a  very  good  introdueCion  at  least  to  the  study  of  Mr.  Alison  and  other  writers  on  Taste.] 

Eteidm  omnes  artes,  quse '  ad  humanitaitem  pertinent,  habent  quod  dam  commune 
Tinealam,  et  quasi  eognatione  quiUiem  inter  se  coatinentur.— CicsRO. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  be  a  faci,  that  a  much  more  correct  and 
refiued  knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  of  late  become  more  aniver- 
sally  spread  among  us;  but  one  thing  is  very  certain^  that  they  have 
lately  become  mgre  than  ever  the  general  subject  of  talk  and  obser- 
vation. Every  one  seems  to  decide  without  hesitation  upon  these 
topics,  because,  as  matters  of  taste,  they  are  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  rules;  and  as  no  conclusion  is  sought,  no  one  cares  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  his  belief  or  enquires  if  he  have  any  reason 
whatever  for  his  avowed  opinion.-  In  the  course  of  our  discussions 
in  this  Society,  we  have  sometimes  entertained  questions  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  poetical  productions  of  different  authors,  and  conti- 
nually in  the  course  of  debate,  opinions  have  been  stated  of  contrast 
and  comparison,  upon  what  are  generally  calKd  matters  of  taste. 
When  some  of  these  questions  have  been  origiu^iied,  I  have  felt,  like 
others,  a  strong  predilection  for  the  works  of  one  or  other  of  the 
authors  mentioned,  and  have  even  regarded  it  as  preposterous  to 
carry  out  the  comparison  between  them ;  I  have  deemed  the  matter 
too  obvious  to  afford  anydtftcussion,  but  when  the  evening  has 
arrived  upon  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  .explaining  my  reasons, 
for  this  preference,  I  found  in  myself  an  abundance  of  feeling,  but  a 
most  lamentable  deficiency  of  argument — and  the  sum  of  my  reasons 
has  sometimes  been,  I  prefer  one  or  other,  because  I  do  I 

Why  then  am  I  affected  by  a  poem  or  picture  in  a  manner 
entirely  different  from  other  men?  Why  am  I  perhaps  unmoved, 
while  uie  liveliest  emotions-are  excited  by  the  same  production  in  the 
breasts  of  others  ?  Are  there  no  general  principles  discovered  or 
known  by  which  these  seeming  contradictions  may  be  reconciled  and 
explained  ? 

He  who  adventures  into  this  field  of  enquiry,  will  not  long  want 
for  opportunities  of  observation.  .  Every  man  he  meets  will  afford  him 
the  prospect  of  a  different  shade  and  gradation  of  taste ;  q(  an  indi« 
▼idoal  who,  compared  with  others,  is  differently  affected  by  the 
productions  of  the  Fine  Arts.  There  are,  first  of  all,  the  great 
divisk>ns  of  mankind  into  classes  of  admirers  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  art.  • 

The  lover  of  poetry  will  talk  of  the  feebleness  of  the  paintcr^s 
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art,  and  repreaent  its  inferiorities  to  his  own ;  in  being  confined 
to  the  exhibition  of  one  action,  and  one  moment  of  time;  in  leaving 
nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  obligiog  the  time  and 
ioYentioB  of  the  artist  to  be  extended  on  minute  details  which  produce 
no  corresponding  e£fect ;  while  in  bis  favorite  art,  time  ii  commanded 
to  proceed  or  stand  still — events  past  and  present  are  represented  in 
'affecting  succession,  and  the  heart  of  the  reader  is  gradually  prepared 
Ibr  the  exhibition  of  that  action,  which  the  painter  is  obliged  to  force 
at  once  on  the  unprepared  mind  of  the  spectator.  The  admirers  of 
painting  are  not  behind  hand  nor  negligent  in  representing  the  dignity 
of  their  art :  we  are  desired  to  remember  the  perfect  image  which  a 
painting  gives  of  the  imagination  of  the  artist-— the  pleasures  and 
perfection  of  design  and  coloring — and  that  at  least  one  scene  of 
grandeur,  one  point  of  mighty  interest,  is  exhibited  to  the  mind  in  so 
vivid  a  manner,  that  any  given  pomt  in  poetry  must  be  altogether 
languid  and  powerless  when  compared  with  such  surprising  effects. 
In  this  contention  and  rivalry  we  find  the  followers  of  all  branches  of 
the  arts  engaged,  the  warfare  descending  to  those  who  practice  any 
kind  of  art,  which  by  any  construction  of  their  own,  however  remote, 
can  be  denominated  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.  So  low  indeed  does  it 
descend,  that  we  at  last  hear  flrom  a  fiddler,  who  styles  himself  a 
professor  of  music,  that  of  all  imaginative  pursuits,  of  all  the  means 
of  operating  on  the  mind  and  passions  of  mankind,  nothing  can  be 
compared  to  the  scraping  according  to  method  upon  four  pieces  of 
catgut !  These  greatiactions  are  agpain  divided  and  distinguished  by 
endless  subdivisions  of  opinions  and  minute  shades  of  difference. 
Prom  many  who  will  unitealy  proclaim  themselves  lovers  of  poetry,  for 
instance,  select  a  few,  and  present  a  given  productioB :  from  the  lips 
of  one  will  burst  the  warmest  eulogies,  and  mdications  of  feeling  and 
emotion ;  while  the  other  may  remain  unmoved,  and  meaning  to 
degrade  the  author,  incontinently  stumbles  on  the  truth  by  pronouncing 
it  "  too  high  for  hhn." 

If  we  enter  a  picture  gaHery«  we  shall  find  acknowledged 
ttdinirers  of  that  branch  of  the  arts  quite  as  divided.  There  **  Schools'* 
of  Painting  are  contesting  the  prize :  the  admirers  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools  call  aloud  on  you  to  observe  the  nature  and  truth  of 
their  masters;  while  other  zealous  devotees  are  paying  homage  to 
the  wonders  of  Italian  art,  thev  are  murmuring  over  the  pictures  the 
words,  '"^ divine  conception,  "grand  composition,''  occasftonally 
pansing  to  sneer  at  the  meanness  and  vulgarity,  the  poverty  of  destgik 
and  want  of  imaguiation,  in  the  rival  artists. 

Are  all  these  varied  emotions,  then,  produced  by  accident  or 
Caprice,  subjectto  no  principle  nor  restrained  by  any  law  of  the  mental 
constitution  ?  Yes,  say  some,  our  sense  of  beauty  is  innate :  men 
are  born  with  a  genins  and  predilection  for  particular  arta;  the  mind 
of  one  man  is  so  organized  by  nature,  as  to  be  incapable  of  relishing 
the  higher  beauties  of  art-^he  possesses  na  imagination,  add  lo  speak 
of  genins  and  taste,  as  confined  to  any  rule  of  action,  as  subject  to 
any  laws,  very  clearly  shows  that  you  are  unblest  with  either  one  or 
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oAtty  or,  as  the  most  rhetorical  woald  tell  me,  you  were  never 
varmed  with  the  true  Pvonethean  fire ! 

It  has  heen  the  misfortune  of  the  arts  to  be  talked  about  by  mea 
who  miitake  darkiiess  for  depth.  Many  use  a  mysterious  jargon 
about  taste,  and  about  the  object  of  taste ;  which  is  calculated  to  lead 
others  to  suppose,  that  they  are  favored  by  nature,  that  they  possess 
a  dis^oct  sense  for  the  perception  of  beauty^  as  the  eye  perceives 
l^t  vttd  the  ear  sound,  ana  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are 
mentally  hicapahle  of  any  such  combinations  or .  perceptions.  There 
cannot  exist  more  barefaced  quackery  than  such  language  indicates* 
Every  thfng  which  affords  pleasure  must  act  on  some  principle. 
This  unmeaning  jargon  is  not  unfrequently  uttered,  as  the  secure, 
rtsort  of  ignorance  and  want  of  enquiry.  Oftener  it  is  used  to 
encoorage  an  idea  of  the  superior  gifts  of  pretenders,  who,  by  these 
and  similar  means,  endeavour  to  elevate  themselves  as  the  oracles  of 
taste,  theone*eyed  monarchs  of  the  blind  1 — But  is  it  the  truth,  that 
this  impervions  darkness  naturally  veiball  the  sat^ects  of  taste ;  that 
mysteiy  attends  all  the  sources  of  our  pleasure  derived  from  the  arts? 
I  beKeva  not,  nor  ought  we  by  any  means  to  rest  satisfied  with  these 
shaUow,  though  obvious  and  easy>  explanations. 

Every  object,  I  repeat,  that  delights  us,  osuat  afford  pleasure 
upon  some  certain  and  fixed  pvinciplea.  The  hitman  miod  and 
passioas  are  acted  upon  as  certainly— ^causes  produce  effects  as  surel^r^ 
as  in  all  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  physical  world.  1  am  SiOt 
rapposkif  that  philosophers  and  men  of  deep  thought  have  acknow* 
ledgMi  tnese  absurd  sentiments,  to  which  I  have  referred ;  that  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  emotions  produced  by  the  Fine 
Arts  are  the  effect  of  caprice,  or  without  assignable  and  generally 
operating  causes;  on  the  eontraty,  the  saost  eminent  investigators  m 
mental  philosophy  have  loudly  testified  against  such  thoi^hts:  I 
speak  of  what  i  believe  ate  the  loose  aad  popular  notions  afloat  on 
subjects  of  taste. 

Let  us  then  ask  ourselves  at  first  this  unmixed  question  :  Upon 
what  principle  do  we  derive  any  pleasure  from  the  arts  ?  Not,  why 
does  paindng'Or  sculpture  afford  us  the  most  pleasure,  but  why  they 
please  at  all  ?  . 

This  then  is  our  first  point ;  what  is  the  kind  of  power  which  a 
picture  or  statue  may  possess  to  raise  emotions  in  th^  mind?  Simply 
opon  the  principle  by  which  any  material  object  may  possess  the  same 
power,  though  in  different  degrees,  we  are  movcNl  b)r  the  sight  of 
rocks,  trees,  ancient  ruins,  and  an  endless  range  of  ofc^cts,  which, 
vnder  certain  circumstances,  raise  ideas  more  or  less  vifid,  and  fill 
the  mind  with  pleasure  and  delight*  It  is  no  other  than  the  principle 
of  AMOctntisii,  the  chief,  if  not  the  of^,  sottrce  and  origin  of  every  kind 
of  beauty  and  attraction,  which  any  material  form  or  substance  what* 
ever  can  possibly  jMmsess.  Let  us  then  look  a  little  at  this  explaoa- 
fion,  let  us  examine  it,  even  with  suspicion,  and  appealing  at  every 
step  to  U»at  which  passes  in  our  own  bosoms,  let  each  of  us  submit  it 
to  the  test  of  his  own  individual  and  personal  experience, 
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The  enquiry  very  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches — ^the 
6rst  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  faemU^^  the  other  to  the  nature  of 
tif  otnects.  By  one  we  endeavour  to  answer  the  question,  what  is 
taste  c  by  the  other,  what  is  beauty  ?  Although  it  may  be  impossibfe 
within  our  limits  strictly  to  analyze  tliese  philosophical  divisions  of  the 
suhjcct,  we  cannot  do  better  than  keep  them  distinctly  in  our  minds. 
It  may  be  stated  almost  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  except  in 
the  cQ^  of  positive .  bodily  pain  or  pleasure,  we  can  never  be  inte- 
rested by  any  thing  but  the  fortunes  of  sentient  beings.  Every  thing 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  mental  emotion,  must  have  for  its  object 
the  feelings  past,  present,  or  possible,  of  someUiing  capable  of 
sensation. 

For  this  reason,  nothing  can  be  more  false  and  unsatisfactory 
than  these  theories,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any  material 
objects  can  possess  physical  attributes,  any  dispositions  of  form  or 
color,  which  can  abstractedly  of  themselves  create  emotions  in  the 
mind.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  sense  of  beauty  is  never 
produced  by  any  material  quality  of  the  object  before  us,  but  by  the 
recollection  or  conception  of  other  objects  which  are  associated  with, 
and  brought  to  mind  by,  the  presence  of  the  one  under  our  immediate 
consideration.  These  associated  feelings  mu^t  be  interesting  to  us, 
on  the  natural  and  familiar  principle  of  being  the  objects  of  our  love 
or  pity,  hatred  or  fear,  or  some  other  lively  and  stirring  mental 
emotion.  This  then  is  the  plain  statement  of  the  principle.  All 
objects  are  beautiful  or  sublime,  which  suggest  to  us  some  natural 
emotion  of  love,  pity,  terror,  or  any  other  social  or  selfish  affection  of 
our  nature  ; — all  their  effects  consisting  in  the  power  they  have 
acquired  by  association  of  reminding  us  of  these -familiar  and  deeply 
seated  affections.  Here  then  is  the  secret  of  the  great,  the  varied 
power  of  the  fine  arts,  of  poetry  and  painting,  of  sculpture  and  music; 
they  are  powerful  and  pleasing  only  in  the  exact  proportion  as  they 
are  capable  of  agitating  our  minds,  by  suggesting  certain  trains  of 
thought  and  feeling.  But  to  satisfy  ourselves,  that  this  is  practically 
the  fact,  let  us  advert  to  one  or  two  cases  of  the  strongest  and  most 
obvious  associations  that  can  be  established  between  the  inward 
feelings  and  external  causen  of  sensation. 

Take  for  example  a  much  quoted,  because  most  striking,  instance, 
the  case  of  thunder.  Nothing  in  all  nature  is  so  universally  powerful 
in  creating  feelings  of  sublimity.  Is  it  because  of  any  peculiarity,  or 
intensity,  or  quality  in  the  sound  ?  No.  We  habitually  associate  with 
thunder  the  ideas  of  majesty,  power,  and  danger,  whioh  produce  their 
natural  and  corresponding  effect  on  the  mind."  That  these  sensations 
arise  from  no  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  sound,  is  made  evident 
by  the  mistakes  which  are  often  ludicrously  made  respecting  it.  The 
noise  of  a  cart  rattling  over  our  paved  streets,  is  not  unfrequently 
mistaken  for  thunder ;  and  as  long  as  the  mistake  lasts,  we  are  impressed 
with  strong  feelings  of  the  sublime,  derived  even  from  such  a  vulgar 
and  unimportant  cause.  We  associate  undefined  ideas  of  power  and 
danger  with  thunder,  but  the  sublimity  is  lost  as  soon  as  the  associa- 
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lion  is  destroyed,  though  the  noise  may  continue  the  same  as  when 
it  first  caused  these  impressive  sensations.  We  can  from  this  example 
perceive  how  objects  may  affect  us,  which  do  not  seem  to  possess^  as 
Aey  really  have  not  any  inherent  quality  of  causing,  these  feelings. 
^  In  the  same  manner,  though  in  different  kind  and  degree,  we 
can  understand  how  the  sight  of  a  picture,  or  the  description  of  a 
poem,  should  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  sight  of  the 
original;  nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  prospect  of  a. 
cottage  should  intimately  bring  to  our  minds  an  image  of  the  cottager 
and  his  family,  and  thus,  through  an  infinite  variety  of  instances  more 
familiar  or  remote.  Now  taking  this  theory,  what  a  multitude  of. 
phenomena  connected  with  the  arts  will  it  satisfactorily  .explain  to  the 
enquirer  !  Why  are  men  imbued  with  classical  learning,  delighted 
with  scenes,  which  to  a  man  who  never  heard  of  Parnassus  or  the 
Forum  are  mean,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  them  wholly  unin- 
telligible? 

"  What  is  it,"  says  Mr.  Alison  eloquently,  "  that  constitutes  that 
emotion  of  sublime  delight,  which  every  man  of  common  sensibility 
feels  upon  the  first  prospect  of  Rome  ?  It  is  not  the  scene  of  destruc- 
tion which  is  before  him.  It  is  not  the  Tiber,  diminished  in  his 
imagination  to  a  paltry  stream  flowing  amid  the  ruins  of  that  magni- 
ficence which  it  once  adorned.  It  is  not  the  triumph  of  superstition 
over  the  wreck  of  human  greatness,  and  its  monuments  erected  upon 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  honors  of  humanity  have  been  gained. 
It  is  ancient  Rome  which  fills  his  imagination.  It  is  the  country  of 
Cesar,  and  Cicero,  and  Virgil  which  is  before  him.  It  is  the  mistress 
of  the  world  which  he  sees,  and  who  seems  to  him  to  rise  from  her 
tomb  to  give  laws  to  the  universe.  All  that  the  labors  of  his  youth, 
or  the  studies  of  his  mature  age,  have  acquired,  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  this  great  people,  open  at  once  before  his  imagination,  and 
present  him  with  a  field  of  high  and  solemn  imagery,  which  can  never 
be  exhausted.  Take  from  him,  says  Mr.  Alison,  these  associations, 
conceal  from  him  that  it  is  Rome  that  he  sees,  and  how  different 
would  be  his  emotions !" 

Different,  indeed,  as  the  eloquent  author  remarks,  would  be  his 
emotions,  but  much  greater  would  the  difference  be  in  him  who  never 
had  informed  himself  of  the  history  and  manners  of  civilized  Rome — 
who,  ignorant  of  the  history  and  productions  of  her  statesmen, 
philosophers,  orators,  and  poets,  vacantly  surveys  the  scenes  pointed 
out  by  a  guide,  and  wonders  for  what  he  came  so  far.  Alas!  how 
many  journey  from  Rome  to  Brundusuim  by  the  Appian  Way,  how 
many  see  the  Esquiline  Hills,  traverse  the  site  where  Cicero's  villa 
once  stood,  and  sigh  for  the  lively  and  intelligible  beauties  of  Margate 
Pier! 

Why  does  a  statue  of  Apollo  move  the  man  of  sensibility  and 
knowledge,  while  thousands  are  untouched  by  it?  because  they  are 
ignorant  of  that  which  is  familiar  to  his  mind*,  the  ascribed  divinity  of 
the  God,  his  mythological  attributes,  his  beauty,  and  his  power.  In 
what  manner  does  the  prospect  of  a  coin,  a  flower,  an  insect,  affect 
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an  antiquarian  or  a  nataralist,  but  by  its  association  of  former 
pleasnres  with  present  objects,  in  inducinfif  pleasant  trains  of  thoaght 
of  past  or  future  events  and  delights  ?  The  charm  of  these  objects  al| 
the  while  remaining  to  many,  who  hare  not  the  same  associations,  a 
dark  and  inscnitalMe  mystery. 

In  addition,  we  cannot,  upon  any  other  principle,  explain  those 
various  relations  of  internal  emotions  with  various  objects  which  we 
see  established  among  whole  classes  of  men,  throughout  entire  countries, 
and  which  form,  what  are  called,  nationa!  tastes.  Take,  for  example, 
the  mlich  quoted  case  of  female  beauty — what  varied  and  inc<Hi8istent 
standards  should  we  find  established  in  Africa,  Asia,  Laplan<^,  Greece, 
Tartary,  and  Circassia!  Nothing,  however,  can  become  easier  of 
explanation,  when  we  consider  t£at  female  like  any  other  kind  of 
beauty,  consists  in  reminding  us  of  natural  sympathies  and  emotions 
with  which  they  may  have  been  habitually  connected. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  for  instance,  if  female  beauty  consists  in  the 
^ible  signs  ana  expressions  cf  youth  and  health,  of  gentleness, 
vivacity,  and  kindness — ^then  it  follows  that  oar  ideas  of  these  agreea- 
ble qualities  may  be  associated  with  certain  forms,  colors,  and  pro- 
portions,  which  nature  may  have  connected  with  them.  Is  it  not 
then  plain  to  demonstration,  that  these  colors  and  proportions  must 
be  beautiftrl  to  all  who  have  habitually  associated  agreeable  female 
qualities  with  these  various  external  indications  of  them? 

There  is  an  infinite  range  of  equally  obvious  illustrations,  but  the 
mind  of  every  one  can  supply  abundant  instances.  Which  of  us,  for 
instance,  has  not  peculiar  associations  with  certain  countries,  books, 
houses,  styles  of  female  beauty,  musical  airs,  men,  objects  animate 
and  inanimate.  Many  which  can  convey  no  corresponding  feeling- 
to  others,  yet  excite  in  oar  own  bosoms  emotions  alternately  pleasing, 
tender,  or  terrible. 

Now,  then,  let  us  apply  this  great  and  guiding  principle  of  our 
minds  to  the  immediate  object  of  enquirr  before  us — the  fine  arts.  If 
we  repeat  the  question  that  we  asked  at  first,  why  are  men  so 
differently  affected  by  a  given  poem  or  picture?  we  may  answer  with 
some  confidence — because,  in  the  one  case,  their  knowledge  and 
habits  of  thought  furnish  them  with  the  materials  for  multiplied  and 
agreeable  associations — in  the  other  case,  the  same  prospect  calls  up 
no  associated  images,  because  there  is  none  to  answer  to  the  call — 
there  is  no  internal  vibration,  no  uniMon,  within,  that  corresponds — all 
is  cold,  lifeless  and  unmoved. 

Take,  for  example,  a  poem  of  love  and  chivalry.  To  a  man  who 
has  treasured,  in  his  min4«  the  history  and  character  of  bygone  ages, 
who  has  dwelled  upon  the  honor,  constancy,  sufferings,  and  valor  of 
the  men— -.and  the  beauty,  refinement,  and  fidelity  of  the  women,  what 
trains  of  thought  and  feeling  are  suggested:  in  what  a  surprising 
manner  does  his  heart  respond  to  the  delineation,  under  newcircum« 
stanees  of  interest  and  beauty,  which  i»nch  a  poem  may  afford.  The 
scenery,  too,  the  very  places  in  which  those  aetions  are  performed, 
are  as  familiar  to  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  the  commonest  tracts  on 
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which  he  may  daily  walk.  He  may  never  have  passed  beyond  the 
walls  of  a  city,  yet  the  mountain  precipice,  the-  turreted  castle,  th«s 
drawbridge,  the  lay,  and  the  tournament,  may  be  to  him  as  common 
and  familiar  as  the  every-day  sights  and  scenes  of  ordinary  life. 

Let  but  the  poem  open  with  a  description  of  lofty  mountain's  and 
retired  and  almost  inaccessible  recesses^  of  lakes  and  castled  promon- 
toriesy  of  an  extensive  aad  uncultivated  country,  and  mountain-echoes 
repeating  the  sound  of  the  waterfall,  with  all  the  wild  and  beautiful 
ecenery  from  which  aome  of  our  finest  poetry  draws  its  principal 
charm.  How  instantly  do  the  chords  in  the  bosom  of  the  man  of 
sensibility  and  cultivated  knowledge  respond!  In  what  quick  suc- 
cession do  whole  trains  of  imagery  of  adventurous  enterprise  or 
retired  solitude  pass  in  his  mind !  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  these 
regions,  the  romance  of  their  traditionary  histories,  their  sifperstitions, 
their  feudal  attachments,  their  zealous  honor,  their  combats  and 
exhaustless  valor,  their  fidelity  in  love;  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
recollections,  are  the  materials  in  a  well  disciplined  mind,  ready  to 
answer,  at  the  poet'iB  call,  to  be  moulded,  arranged,  and  produced,  in 
order  aod  beauty  at  his  command. 

It  ia  no  matter  of  astonishment  that  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man, 
Marmion  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  should  contain  character  and 
description  which  baa,  on  him,  precisely  the  same  effect,  as  a  tale  of 
his  own  times  and  country  would  have  on  a  pilgrim  remote  from  home. 
They  are  his  own  friends,  his  chosen  associates,  of  whom  the  poet 
writes,  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fate,  and  their  valor,  affect  him  as 
though  they  were  the  fortunes  of  his  own  house  and  kindred. 

But  what  do  multitudes  know,  or  care  to  know,  of  belted  knights 
and  the  pageantry  and  manners  of  .chivalry?  It  can  only  be  illus* 
trated  by  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  a  tale,  the  interest  of  which 
should  turn  on  refined  notions  of  honor,  or  delicacy  of  love  or  senti- 
ment, to  be  told  to  a  race  of  brutal  and  plundering  savages — or  a 
story,  vrlikh  iniK>lved  the  mystertea  of  court  intrigne  and  the  Banners 
of  a  palaee,  to  a  clown — vAtre  would  be  the  interest  and  sympathy 
piwioeed  by  such  relations :  bow,  in  fact,  could  there  posnbly  be 
any  associations  agreeable  or  otiierwiae? 

Itis  net  because  either  ave  incapable  of  feeling  and  apprecialiiig 
the  merits  of  sueh  incidents,  that  they  are  formed  by  natuve  incapable 
of  judging  of  ^ie«i,  butthey  have  not  the  knowledge,  they  have  no 
store,  though  they  have  the  memory,  they  have  not  the  materials, 
though  they  possess  the  power  of  using  thitm^^ignarante^  in  short, 
and  nothing  but  ignorance,  in  the  great  majority  of  in  stances,  .is  the 
source  of  every  bad  and  corrupt  taste.  Trace  it  through  every  other 
kind  and  description  of  poetrv,  the  gay,  the  moral,  or  the  senii-' 
mental,  we  find  the  same  principles  prevail,  and,  above  all,  we  sbatt 
find  a  confirmation  of  this  fact;  that  to  relish  all  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry,  there  must  be  great  previous  acquisitions  of  loMwUdat^  without 
which  a  man  may  possess  the  most  refined  sensibility,  allied  to  the 
soundest  judgment,  aod  be  alike  insensible  to  the  charms  of  poetry, 
its  merits,  or  its  power. 
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The  charactemticg  of  the  highest  departments  of  art  are,  it  is  true, 
that  works  of  that  order  appeal  to  the  general  and  immutable  dispo- 
sitions of  our  nature,  and  that  they  do  not  rest  their  influence  upon 
those  secondary  and  local  interests  with  which  the  meaner  depart- 
ments content  themselves.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  only, 
none  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  exist,  the  effects  of  which  are  not 
improved  and  exalted  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  associations. 

This  thought,  Gentlemen,  Members  of  our  Association,  is  highly 
encouraging  to  us,  it  calls  on  us  loudly  to  pursue  our  course  of  study 
and  improvement  We  may  not  always  find  the  labor  agreeable,  we 
may  thmk  it  sometimes  but  ill  repays  itself;  but,  defend  upon  it, 
these  views  are  partial  and  untrue.  We  are  not  only  gratifying  our 
present  tastes,  but  are  laying  up  stores  of  information  and  materials 
which  shall  one  day  repay  us  by  combinations  beautiful  and  new. 
Every  discussion  in  which  we  take  part,  every  idea  we  gain,  is 
making  sure,  though  perhaps  slow,  progress.  We  are.  in  fact, 
gradually  fitting  ourselves  to  become  a  proper  audience  for  poets, 
and  more  refined  and  discriminating  judges  of  the  arts;  and  we  shall, 
at  no  distant  time,  certainly  prove,  as  our  reward,  that  while  the 
ignorant  and  uncultivated  mina  can  extract  no  beauty  from  literature 
or  morals,  much  less  the  arts,  there  are  few  things  which,  to  a  mind 
well  conditioned  and  regulated,  have  not  the  power  to  recall  and 
excite  emotions  of  quiet,  but  deeply  seated,  pleasure. 
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There  are  divers  kinds  of  things  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
portraits,  which  warrant  it  in  every  thing  but  in  the  resemblance 
diey  are  supposed  to  represent  A  lover  describes  his  mistress  as  a 
creature  of  unearthly  perfection,  *'  she  moves  a  goddess,  and  she 
looks  a  que6n.''  Her  eyes  are  more  beauteous  than  the  stars 
gemming  heaven's  peaceful  canopy  of  bine  when  night  i^  enjoying 
her  repose.  Her  ringlets  are  wanton  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine;  they 
fall  languishingly  on  her  brow  of  snow  as  the  latter  creeps  round  the 
lattice.  Her  lips  are  like  the  opening  of  ripening  rose-buds;  and, 
in  her  whole  shape  and  person,  she  is  as  enchanting  as  the  Paphiaa 
queen  just  sprung  from  her  frothy  birth,  and  sailing  on  the  ocean- 
spray :  and  this  is  a  portrait:  one  that  eyeless  Love  draws.  We  rioust 
point  out  one  contrary  method  before  we  commence  our  own  in* 
tended  portraits.  Mark  a  jealous  and  an  uglv  woman  describe  a 
rival.  She  is  unprincipled  and  adverse  to  all  that  is  sexuid  and 
decorous;  ungenerous,  uninformed,  and  evasive;  arch, designing,  and 
cold-hearted*-— because  she  is  likely  to  be.  preferred.  Her  mannera 
are  assumed  with  art  and  supported  with  difficulty ;  her  language  is 
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barsh,  dissonant,  «nd  inexpressibly  unwomanly;  all  her  ideas  are 
borrowed,  and  she  claims  no  kindred  with  the  tenderest  offsprings  6f 
female  character.  Her  temper  is  morose  and  crabbed,  changeful  as 
the  breeze,  and  displeasing  as  the  noxious  vapor.  She  is  vain  and 
haughty,  captious  when  not  admired,  and  conceited  when  she  is* 
She  is  partial  in  the  discovery  of  her  own  failings,  and  delighted  in 
exposing  those  of  others.  And  as  for  her  person^ for  herself  she 
eoald  never  rank  her  among  her  selection  of  beauties;  although  there 
were  sewte  whose  bad  taste  complimented  her  personal  charms — and 
this  is  a  portrait!  In  the  former,  fondness  was  the  painter;  in  the 
latter,  an  undisguised  enmity.  Now  we  utterly  disclaim  all  sympathy 
with  hatred  or  indiscriminate  affection;  and,  in  all  our  future  g^phic 
descriptions  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  candor  guides  the  pen,  how- 
ever satirical  may  be  its  movements.  We  shall  begin  with  a  general 
character,  one  that  every  bQdy  affects  to  contemn,  and  most  are 
iDclined  to  resemble — the  Worldling,  or  Man  of  the  World. 

Whatever  be  the  rank  of  a  worldling,  his  cynosure  is  self- 
aggrandizement:  this  is  the  life-spring  of  all  his  actions,  and  he  will 
act  hesitate^  occasionally,  to  risk  the  salvation  of  his  soul  to  benefit 
bis  condition.  A  worldling,  from  his  nature,  must  be  a  weather«cock ; 
turns  wherever  the  breese  blows  most  prosperously ;  his  independence 
consists  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  making  ikis   independent  of  all 
other  operations.     He  is,  strictlv  speaking,  no  character,  but  any 
character,  and  shifts  his  garb  with  more  agility  than  the  most  active 
barle^ain.     He  has  bows  for  one,  and  scrapes  for  another;  a  smirk 
for  this  man,  and  a  well-contrived  grin  for  that:  he  knows  where  the 
magnet  points,  and  adapts  every  thing  accordingly.     But  there  is 
this  marked  difference  in  his  deportment,  he  is  fawning  to  his  supe-. 
riors,  and  haughty  and  peering  to  his  inferiors:  servility  to  the  former 
is  repaid  by  his  disdain  for  the  latter : — his  inferiors  must  be  under- 
stood  as  regards  worldly  fortufte,  for  this,  with  him,  constitutes  the 
jirtaum  mobile*    His  parasitical  conduct  will  be  archly  displayed,  and. 
as  cunningly  modified.    The  worldling,  if  a  man  of  middling  respect- 
ability, simpers  round  his  patron ; — suppose  a  young  *'  bit  of  blood,'' 
with   a  flaming  title,  for  instance,  "  My  Lord,"  will  be  eternally 
thrilliog  ou  his  tongue ;  his  ancient  ancestry  will  be  often  alluded  to, 
and  the  grandeur  pertaining  to  patrician  birth  will  be  duly  magnified* 
He  will  be  his  spaniel,  and  crawl  as  caninely  before  his  will,  as  the 
other  before  his  master's  feet     If  my  lord  is  a  wit,  he  will  atticise  it, 
and  shake  his  sides  before  half  the  joke  is  uttered:  will  be  his/idns 
AeAcles  to  the  meanest  abortion  of  a  budding  punster.    If  the  lord  find> 
it  requisite  t»  support  his  title  by  turning  gambler  and  a  first-rate. 
ooriathian,  there  will  be  none  more  alive  to  the  interest  of  the  dice-box, 
and  the  romantic  beauties  of  a  watch-house.    The  scenic-like  scenes  to 
he  witnessed  and  enjoyed  in  the  metrojpolitan  haunts,  will  be  painted 
in  bewitching  colors.    Especially  will  the  worldling  note  all  his 
patron's  whims,  likes,  and  dislikes*    Does  he  love  a  fine  pointer?  he 
will  never    penait  one  casually  to  pass  in  his  presence  without 
ekqoiaing  on  its  graces :— -and  be  careful,  in  particular,  to  twirl  the 
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tail  of  his  lordship's  own  pointer,  with  a  pleasurable  satisfaction. 
Does  the  youn^  patrician  admire  horses  and  prize-fighters?  The  man 
of  the  world  acquires  the  vocabalary  of  the  jockey,  and  descants  with 
the  pertinacity  of  an  old  frequenter  at  TattersalFs,  on  the  ^'  fine  throw 
of  Miss  Biddy,"  and  the  **  knees  of  Betsy/'  The  heroie  image  his 
lordship  makes  on  horseback  will  not  be  unremembered.  fer  the 
prize-fighters  the  worldling  immediately  entertains  a  great  respept; 
he  admires  the  valor  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  muscular  aymmetry 
of  a  well-formed  arm.  Pugilism  helps  to  support  the  national  eha- 
racter,  and  it  prevents  the  native  hardness  of  our  countrymen  from 
degeqerating-^-and,  thfsrefore,  prize-fighting  is  a  noble  custom ;  quite 
worthy  his  lordship's  encouragement. 

The  worldling  not  only  subcumbs  to  l^is  patron's  fianei^s,  but 
kama  to  discover  the  state  of  his  feelings  from  the  expression  of  his 
features^  as  we  prophesy  on  the  weather  from  the  situation  of  quick- 
silver in  the  tnermometers  and  barometers.  In  the  study  of  a 
patron's  temper  and  prejudices,  lies  the  worldling's  most  oonstoerable 
efibrts.  Nothing  flatters  more  than  that  kindness  which  anticipates 
our  wants,  and  contrives  to  supply,  before  the  tongue  has  expressed 
the  heart's  desire.  He,  therefore,  draws  conclusions  from  the  arching 
of  a  frowp  and  the  wrinkle  of  a  brow ;  a  scowling  eye  enables  him  to 
deduce  displea^re,  and  a  fallen  lip  has  more  effect  on  his  imaigination' 
than  Irving's  prophetical  discourses.  He  will  study  sighs  a^  atten- 
tively as  I^cke  aid  Ethics,  and  shapes  his  phrases  to  the  hour  and 
humor:--. the  face  of  th^  man  he  courts  is  the  dial  of  his  coi^duot. 
There  is  an  immense  deal  of  stoicism  in  a  tme  worldling,  although  it 
be  of  the  most  degrading  kind.  No  slight  encroachment  from  a 
soperioT  will  provoke  resentment,  and  the  harshest  presumption  witt 
meet  with  a  very  qualified  opposition.  With  him,  interest  is  more 
important  than  consequence;  prospehtjf.  procured,  may  be  enjoyed, 
although  it  was  a  sacrifice  that  reached  it.  Why  should  he  resent  a 
small  injustice,  if  a  patient  endurance  will  hereafter  be  repaid?  la 
the  pleasure  of  resentment  more  valuable  than  the  pleaaore  of  growing 
wealthy?.  Humility  may  be  f^randised,  when  the  indepcMknce  of 
pride  is  overwhelmed  with  obscurity. 

Two  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  worldling  ai^,  his 
partiality  for  caWulation,  and  the  scrapnlons  exqrciae  of  a  selfish 
foresight,  amiably  denominated  by  him,  prudence.  Joyce  himseW 
is  not  better  skilled  in  the  doctvine  of  *'  Chances."  He  reckons  them 
as  carefully  as  the  superstitious  and  duped  Roman  Catholic,  does  tho 
beads  on  her  rosary.  He  n^ver  engages  until  he  raimntely  inviestagates, 
nor  permits  a  sanguine  expectatioo  to  weaken  his  canlion^  The 
WQorlating  is  never  careless,  but  in  detenninoig-  naatters  nnoaBneotedl 
wfth  his  own  iadvantages:  it  is  then  that  the  spirit  o^  Bidder  forsakas 
him,  and  he  is  us  reckless  of  others,  as  he  is  oalpnlattng  for  hirasetf. 
Of  his  foresight  he  is' exceedingly  vain:  ila  tradesman,  he. stands 
behind  his  counter  with  a  ^ilosopbio  grin,  winks  his  eye,  gfopesfais 
breeches'  pocket,  and^  with-  a  jerk^  of  his  persoo,  joylntly  eaidaiitis> 
'^that's  just  >«(hat  I  foresaw.'^    Fcwesava  what?"    Nothings  of  momqat. 
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reader;  his  neighbour,  perchance,  has  taken  a  seat  in  the  King's 
BeocE  to  become  accompltshed,  or  he  has  been  cheated  in  his  gooas, 
bis  wife  has  departed,  or  his  customers  are  speedily  deserting,  and 
"  prime  cost "  whiteDB  his  window  panes ;  nothing  more,  only  ''  he 
foresaw  it."  He  is  a  prophet  by  practice,  and  unrolls  the  future  as 
easily  as  he  does  bales  of  cloth.  The  fall  and  rise  of  articles  is> 
always  predicted  by  him,  and  when  it  happens, ''  he  certainly  may 
admire  his  foresight.'^ 

Worldlings  are  always  men  of  broad  principles;  perhaps,  more 
frequently  for  the  sake  of  avarice  than  for  the  love  they  bear  them. 
Tlieir  brofidest  principle  is,  to  cheat  seldom,  but  machinate  always. 
They  dare  not  boldly  cheat,  since,  as  published  cozenprs  they  would 
at  once  be  scouted.  But  to  machinate,  plan  deeply,  and  speciously 
filch  by  gFcedy  arts,-7-oh!  that's  perfectly  harmless;  every  body,  of 
course,  must  regard  himself  first.  Thorough  men  of  the  world  are 
Bostty  hard-hearted  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  apply  td 
their  beloved  object:  compassion  seldom  reaches  to  charity,  or  pity 
to  refief;  tears  become  a  woman's  eye,  and  not  those  who  are  '*  men 
of  business/*  who  have  a  certain  goal  to  reach ;  whose  speed  would  be 
iotermpted  by  an  attention  to  soft  solicitations  of  misery.  Earth  is 
their  only  paradise,  and  riches  their  celestial  bli^s :  their  enjoymetitif 
the  tfmbrosial  perfections  of  well-filled  purses,  and  *'  laying  by  **  is 
beyond  the  anticipations  of  bible-storied  glories.  Among  worldlings; 
there  certainly  are  sectarists,  but  they  are  uniyecsally  marked  as  the 
followers  of  a  common  object.  They  are  proud  to  be  denominated 
**  matter-of-fact  men,"  i.e,  men  who  subscribe  to  no  creed  but  thai 
of  seffishness;  and  whose  cold  imagination  feeds  on  the  gain  that  ii  to 
come.  It  is  impossible  for  a  few  pages  to  develop  all  the  beauties 
of  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  this  is  certain,  he  is  the  venal  tool  of  de- 
grading avarice,  a  parasite  by  profession,  and  who  is  honest  because 
he  knows  **  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  who  prefers  the  certain 
emoHitnents  of  stealthy  manoeuverinff,  to  the  riskful  operations  of 
bare-faced  dishonesty.  Reader,  art  thou  a  worldling?— go  thou  and 
be  converted ! 

R.  M, 


A  RUSTICATION  IN  tONDON. 

bV  aUt  Expatriated  exclvbive. 

• 

At  t^is  n(ielanelko)y>«eam>n  of  the  yetcr,  Whefn  London  is  shunned 
IS  a  pettHeiioe  by  every  one  who  can  pay  for  an  outside  place,  to 
Brighton^  or  a  steerage  passage  to  Margate,  the  few  that  are  left 
mdbr  tta-tttfolBy  canopy,  seem  to  skulk  along  the  forsaken  pavement, 
#ith«tf  fun  convietibii  on  their  donntenances  of  the  atrocity  they  ate 
perpetrating.  Prom  July  to  December,  London  may  be  compared  to 
a  nseiDber  o^  the  antnlal  kingdom,  which,  at  a  peculiar  season  of  the 
ym,  relapees  into- a' lethargy,' till  it  wakes  into  life  again,  and  with 
br^:lMeraMd  gayer  cok>rs,  takes^a  new  lease  of  ejilstence.    During 
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tlie  interval,  our  metropolis  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  defunct;  itff 
functions  seem  suspended ;  it  rolls  itself  into  a  chrysalis,  and  becomes 
a  mass  of  dead  life.     Unless  yon  choose  to  yawn  for  the  hundredth 
and  fiftieth  time  through  the  never-ending  Paul  Pry,  or  wonder,  at 
the  other  House,  why  Mr.  Thorne  and  Miss  Hamilton  are  allowed  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  respectable  people,  you  have  no  theatre ;  every 
place  of  christian-like  resort  is  abandoned.     If  you  are  bold  enough  to 
risk  detection,  and  turn  out  for  an  airing  in  Bond-street,  you  are 
frightened  into  a  nervous  fever  by  the  fetch  of  your  tailor,  who  forms 
a  shrewd  guess  of  your  staying  in  town,  when  Cheltenham,  Brighton^ 
and  Leamington,   are  not  overflowing,  and  he  draws  his  coaclusions 
accord inely.     If  you  venture  a  drive,  under  that  commendable  screen 
against  duns  and  country  cousins — your  cabfiolet,  to  Kensington 
Gardens,  you  may  make  up  your  mind  of  being  unmolested,  save  by 
some  hapless  creditor,  to  whom  you  have  been  **  out  of  town''  for  the 
last  three  months.     Your  man  servlint  begins  to  look  sentimental,  and 
your  poodle  becomes  melancholy,  while  your  landlady  refreshes  yoor 
memory,  by  sending  you  up  a  small  note  regularly  with  your  break- 
fast.    In  a  fit  of  desperation,  you  fly  to  Boodle's,  and  find  it  as  empty 
as  an  alderman's  cranium^  or  your  own  pockets.    There's  nobody  at 
White's,  save  some  bilious  East  India  contractor,  who  talks  of  Rajahs, 
pagodas,  natives,  and  "loll  shraub :"  nor  at  the  Union,  nor  Arm  v  and 
Navy,  save  some  superannuated  commodore,  or  sentimental  subaltern, 
who  has  made  himself  useful  tit  every  friend's  seat,  till  he  is  wanted 
no  longer.  The  Alfred  has  no  one  but  the  waiters,  looking  as  blank  as 
the  tables,  and  as  melancholy  as  the  empty  benches,  or  a  midshipman 
on  half  pay.     Suicides  ought,  therefore,  to  be  charitably  overlooked 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  a  man  would  be  justified  in  hanging  him- 
self, or  blowing  his  brains  out,  by  way  of  creating  a  change 

Would  you  console  yourself  wiUi  the  newspapers,  you  may  de- 
spatch the  seven  daily,  and  five  evening,  with  as  little  ceremony,  and 
less  time,  than  you  would  despatch  your  morning  rolls  and  coffee. — 
In  opposition  to  the  consumptive  nature  of  the  Editor's  resources,  every 
paragraph  appears  to  be  laboring  under  a  dropsy,  being  swelled  to 
Its  utmost  magnitude.  A  murder  that  would  have  "  blush'd  unseen," 
a  few  months  since,  under  that  general  catalogue  of  calamities, 
"  accidents  and  offences,"  in  these  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  casualties 
are  all  that  can  be  depended  upon  in  a  newspaper  office,  now  greets 
the  eye,  under  the  awful  form  of  ''most  horrid  occurrence,"  or 
"Thurtle  revived,"  in  the  best  part  of  a  page.  A  fire,  which,  at  one 
time,  would  have  been  discovered  and  extinguished  in  five  lines  and  a 
half,  now  presents  itself  to  your  notice  in  three  columns;  a  respect- 
able manslaughter  isaprize;  afight,&'jeal  blessing' — not''  to  mothers/ 
but  to  Editors;  and  a  gentleman  having  his  pocket  picked,  a  thing 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  With  what  an  innocent  joy  the  heart  of  the 
Editor  boundeth  within  him,  at  the  full  particulars  of  a  bona-fide 
seduction  !  Unpublished  poems  of  Lord  Byron  are  lai^  on  the  shelf, 
and  anecdotes  of  Sheridan,  for  a  while,  cease  being  manufactured. — 
Recollections  of  Dr.  Parr  are  left,  till  the  doleful  cry  is  heard  of 


**  more  copy/' 
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But  iia  sooner  does  December  and  its  pitchy  gloom  arrive^  than 
the  city  of  the  world  begins  to  assume  appearances  of  re-animation. 
Tiie  first  orthodox  fog  brings  with  it  a  post  chaise  and  four,  travelling 
equipages  follow,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  by  strings ;  Covent  Garden 
smiles,  and  Drury  Lane  puts  on  her  best  looks.  The  correspondence 
in  the  Tunes,.of  "  Viator j**  and  "  Pro  bono  publicoi"  on  the  dry  rot,^ 
and  the  ''  essays  on  curing  smoky  chimneys/'  are  at  last  concluded, 
'^  for  want  of  room ;"  "  constant  readers"  disappear,  and  the  Morn- 
ing Post  becomes  suddenly  poetical ;  Parliament  revives  the  exhausted 
Editor^s  hopes,  and  the  Opera  is  announced.  Then  may  you,  with 
as  much  efirontery  as  you  please,  issue  from  the  attic  Where  you  have 
been  vegetating  for  the  last  five  months,  turn  into  your  club,  or  dis- 
cover your  whiskers  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  talk  of  yoUr  summer 
excuraiony  and  wonder  ^<  what  the  wretched  people  in  Lovdon  did 
with  themselves  in  SBPTEMBEa.**  Q.  Q. 


i^tttmalia. 


Rldsd :  Iket  ergo^  nee  veCamur : 
Ballentes  procnl  hiiie  alnte  cm, 
Quiquid  Tenerit  obviuin,  loquamur 
Mororota  sine  cogitafioDe.  mart. 

These  jovial  fines  are  quite  im|iartia], 
And  tiJien  from  that  punster,  Martial, 
Let  no  splenetic  classic  hate  them, 
Because  we  waggishlv  translate  them : 
"  We  like  bold  speecn  as  well  as  you,  sir, 
Kor  fiear  to  scout  blue  deyils  too,  rir. 
While  ft«Bd  ft^gi  dismal  hesitation. 
We  spne  our  thouglils  due  explanation/ 


»» 


Sgbwb— -il  Library.  --^Bativb  and  Mistxos. 

Bativs.  (Sblau,  woOcing  up  and  down  ihg  room  in  gr$at  agitation,)  Cursed  be 
the  daj  when  I  was  fool  enough  to  turn  poet !  and  cursed  be  the  flattery  that  persuaded 
me  1  was  so!  What  a  nmpleton  must  I  have  been  to  listen  to  the  applause  of  Lady 
Looiaa  Lamb,  whom  I  now  find  only  praised  my  sonnets  thatl  might  help  to  complete 
heralbom.  And  Miss  Kidney,  tool  her  applause  could  not  hAve  come  ficom  the 
heart— and  yet  I  wiU  beUeve  but  my  "  Ode  to  the  Moon,''  and  "  Stanaas  on 
the  Dnth  of  a  Fbppy,"  do  not  a  little  partake  of  the  real  divtattas  ufiatm!  Still  it 
was  a  lamentahlowant  of  judgBient  in  me  to  print  so  hastily.  I  might  have  corrected 
these  hexameters,  and  repaired  the  metrical  pauses  in  the  blank-Terse  pieces ;  for,  after 
an,  there's  no  genius'  in  halving  a  correct  ear :  melody  is  not  thought,  or  smooth  Veisi* 
Scation  eqoal  to  grandeur  of  idea :  I'm  son  thu  does  noi  sound  badly,  (raarfs.) 

'*  The  Mighty  One,  in  aWftd  splendor  shrined, 
Unglimpsed  by  mortal  eyes,  is  throned  on  high. 
Where  romd  his  glories  all  th'  Archangels  sing 
Their  strains  of  never-ending,  never-wearied,  praise  I" 

I  don't  admire  his  taste,  who  does  not  admire  the  magpiiloquous  kind  of  euphony 
in  the  dose  of  the  last  line;  the 

—  **  never-ending,  never-wearied,  praise," 
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lonadt  ia  battttiftil  fjwipthy  to  t>e  itwe.  B«l  im  Immp  tkat  naaiercmt  qniU^driver 
aad  wacdy  ciitic  luui  aenred  sa^f  wider  '*  Sigbteof  Books."  (Mode  o^oui.)  "  Wore  w» 
ie(}iiMted  to  decree  a  severe  puaishnient  for  a-  literary  aimicr^  we  could  not  single 
oat  anj  thing  so  salutary  for  its  coinp]etioo«  as  Mr.  BaTias'  '  neTer-eadiog,  never- 
weari^  pra^/  Bot  his  certainly  may  be  classed  among  tbe  poets  of  the  more 
tflud  Older;  he  is  perpetuaOy  soaring  beyond  alma  maUr,  and  presomm  to  desciiber 
he«»oa  withaa  mnch  aewiaey  w  if  he  had  been  fhme !  HeistoonMuAof  a  poetaster 
towMllMappvUatieneifasine^.MngpMJm^irrellflr.*'  i  wish  I  bad  hold  of  Jeidtt^s 
eaiB !     I  suppose  if  1  had  been  L^— 

IdUa vius^-— Ah  I  my  csoay.  What  t  all  in  the  mumps  I  or,  as  the  poet  says*  '*  down; 
in  the  mouth  t"  Cheer  (bee  up*  man  1  Some  mangling  criticism  I'll  wager.  Come* 
come,  be  seatecf,  and  let  me  into  the  seaet.  Open  your  burden'd  bosom,  and  1*11  be 
Ae  balm  pourer.  Nerer  let  a  mortal  oracle  discompose  you  ^  especially  when  it  ia 
nothing  else  bat  Ae  ntovdi-piece  of  a  croakb^  party.  Oh !  I  perceive  it  all  t  a 
alishttg  review  thiv,  '^poa  mj  seal  though !  and  yet— -oome,  oome,  dont  wear  oat 
tha  c«pe«  by  thftse  sfitaisd  peaunWatioM..  yononghttO'bBogwby  this  tea  htfi^ 
to  air«9Si.tba  criticism  of  the  day  ! 

Bavius.-— Criticism  1  Critidsm!  Sir,  I  tell  you  there's  no  criticism  going. 
Just  examine  two  of  the  head  Reviews-^take  the  Qoarterly  and  Edinburgh— acemptt 
grmtim.  The  former  is  under  the  twinfc  of  Mntny,  the  paymaster  of  a  troop  of  servile 
scribblers,  who  would  bediaen  a  donkey,  if  they  could  compromise  the  subject.  A 
Review  in  the  Quarteriy  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  mittufmer ; — a  complete  m^um  for 
conveying  certain  opinions  flavor'd  high  with  Toryism,  and  tending  to  laud  their 
patronising  party — by  parasitic  aboitions.  What  are  wa  to  consider  a  Review,  bat 
an  impartial  examination  of  the  walk  in  qoestiuni  not  a  display  of  venamoos  censure 
to  gratify  a  pique  or  party*— not  the  meagre  display  of  the  "  Table  of  Contents"  in 
a  book,  but  an  analydeai  development  of  its  lilMaiy  metits,  and  a  tasteful  scrutiny  of 
all  its  ?arious  claims  '.—in  fine,  a  manly,  vigorous  critique  diould  exhibit  every  merit, 
as  well  as  illumine  every  defects-its  primaiy  object  should  be,  to  detect  what  is  bad, 
and  freely  laud  what  is  excellent,  lien  look  at^  the  Edinburgh-— another  cadaverous 
moath*piece,  healed  in  every  line  with  the  rage  of  Wht^sm ;  and,  if  it  be  possible, 
when  in  the  foil  tide  of-  abuse,  more  rancorous  than  Absolute  John's  concern. 

Matvivs—' -Vlie  anonymous  lacerators  belonginff  to  the  Quarteriy  are  particularly 
dastardly  at  times,  vengeful^  and  burning  with  animosity^  What  could  be  a  more  bilious 
and  nauseous  criticism,  than  Mibnan's  review  of  Shelley's  "  Revolt  of  Islam  1"  Such 
as  could  only  come  from  one  whom  Heber  had  paffed  to  greatneu,  and  whose  envy 
made  him  tremulous  of  a  successful  rival.  Well  might  Byron  say,  "  Judging  frvna 
Mibnan,  Chrutianity.  wenld  appear  a  bad'religioB  finr  tt  poet,  and  not  a  very  good  one 
lot  man."  And  as  forKeati — 1  am  certain  that  he  was  murdered  by  Croker's  inhuman 
and  unprincipled  attack : 

«  OnrUa:  own,  bed  of.  tertnie  let  fahn  lie. 
Fit  gKftacps  fiH.the  heU.hasiiMyinftrey." 


Bj/vivs.— I  knoiw  lew  bmi  wheimve  nrel  with  auMO.  batharoiis  tnateaat  from. 
thnit^utftddy,  thanlisle  Beapfes;and  why,  farsaathl  beoaase  he  had  toe  modi  regaaA 
tehis: honor,  aa  a  gentleman,  and  his  character  aa  a  Chiistian  raiaister  and  a  cka* 
siaftlciitic,%a descdbe Pepn  a  ■fiinleis  angel, and  a^ peeb  of  tfan  irst  rank*  I  waa- 
deKg^ted  ak^the  bold  way  hi  whiakJift  drove^tho  sneaking  "  baah.4ghtoB"  from  th» 
ield of  coinhaii  •  Roaeoe,  I  beiisnnB,  has-danamHiung bnk  grmri  ainnr.  thmks  himself 
asost  secure  in  his  den  ;  bat  we  have  lost  m^fitt  of  Jordan  and  the  literary  Gasette ; 
yoo  seemed  to  have  been  served  father  unmereiiully. 

Mjivius. — Unmercifiilly,  £^  1 — oowardlyj  Sir  1— viUanousIy,  Sir  J— One  would  con- 
clude from  the  nnfcfling  sarcastic  style,  that  I  had  been  exposing  seme,  of  Jerdan's  chica- 
neries, but  I  leave  this  to  the  Examiner. 

Bathts. — Idonot  think  much  of  this  critic  of  Cockaigne ;  he  is  but  a  lounging  sort 
of  reviewer,  and  a  very,  dissonant  rhymester,  whenever  be  attempu  to  poetidse.    IMs  it 
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k«t  a  kirdiiigy  yon  vmaJi  be  awaie,  in  tile  pey  of  LonpDMyi  and  Otibifivc :  by  tbe  bye, 
kMao«tfwhet  pendoiieritiiat  the  Literary  Gtaoette  baa  to  inrnense  a  1^^  between 

oz  and  seven  thouaand,  I  hear.    I  suppose  die  intereslfaig  cxtraets  ghre  it  a  acati  aye  ? 

Umtwb, — Heavftt  iwbid  that  it  tboald  be  the  crilidima !  What  u  yonr  opinioa 
of  U  E.  L'a.  oulpoaringi  in  tliii  weekly  orade  t  the  nug  fitde  ^nantums  i  vatae  fton 
the  hm^nnatawt,  iapdin'a  protc|;6e  yaa  know  t 

BAViu«.f— Wky,  it  camot  be  daniad,  that  she  haa  written  aoany  moat  beaniM 
foaaySOBBe  of  tlitaa  bceathing  a  Sa^hft-fike  straun }  bnt  then  we  have  batd  fraoi  the  atmrn 
fan*  iannmerablepioay  and  licUy  pwoas,  replete  with  paUiog  traitSy  and  amorvos  fieelii^ 
<i^MtiMgby  the  fiaquency  of  in  introdncd»D.  She  certainly  ia  indebted  te  Jordan  far 
kcr  fraaes  he  btenght  her  ibrwaid,  and  now  aU  that  ii  leqwisite  to  preserve  ber  lione,  ia  t» 
^art  an  **  L.  B.  L."  oecarionally  m  his  (iaaette.  If  yon  can  onee  obtain  a  rank  in  public 
fsliinaiiiwi,  however  baseless  it  may  be,  if  scmtinaasly  remwad^  a  little  exertion  will 
■■ntain  it ;  lepaatwl  fsilurea  will  scarcely  overthrow  it. 

MLBvnm^-^It  haa  often  vastly  astsnished  mt,  to  obaarva  how  exactly  the  country 
newspaper  scribblers  foUow  the  Literary  Gaaatte.  These  asbarable  bifeda  appear  afraid 
to  adteSBBB  a»y  dogom  of  their  oww^  and  tlierefipBa  eaBtcHtedly  rem^  slavish  copiers. 
Sodi  is  the  pcevakflMBe  &e  Literary  Chbsette  haa  obtained  In  it»  critical  statements,  that 
tsiasnia  hiaancoeea,an  anthor  had  need  throw  asopto  theCeriwroa;  two  idoe  eobnana 
b  the  Litenvy  Gaaette,  wall  larded  with  ierdan'a  prsiaefiil  didocti«M»  will  awMiagly 
aJuenoe  the  sale  of  his  book,  and  never&il  to  give  Uai  a  eonaaqoeooa  in  the  eyes  oCthn 
■aaUer  critical  fry.  Jordan  we  nay  denominate  the  leadii^  tnsapetar ;  &good»  whole- 
sBWK,  roaring  triumph  fixnu  him  on  Saluidny^  will  proeuae  you  an  echa  thran^iont  the 
kiugduin  finr  the  next  week. 

BAVtna. — The  IJfeiary  Oacette  ia  not  indebted  to  the  ewindnees  and  depth  of  iia 
oitidsDns  for  popularity :  iBUipaaa  iSbtt  hmt  oC  the  critiquea  that  baa  ever  appeared  thetef 
and  aae  if  it  beer  the  digktni  comparison  with  those  in  Jolmson'a  Uvea  of  the  Poett  ?•  — 
Tlwy  one  meagre  intn»£cdons  to  the  book,  with  a  brief  synopsiB  of  its  pilan,  written  with 
diat  aarirical  froity  which  practiee  easily  acquires^  The  oopious  estracta,  and  the  mrly 
Dotke  d  new  pohfieatioaa,  are  riiabasia  of  its  popularity.  The  (iaaette  is  interesting  and 
oseiiil  to  criticism ;  it  has  but  poor  pretensions,  and  perhaps  if  it  were  critical  in  the  xa^' 
nmiist  ita  sale  wiould  notincieaae  {'for  tibe custom ofproirfkiiling'venalil^ has  so  palled  the 
pnbfic  taate,  that  it  b  now  almost  incapaUe  of  adaniring  critieiim.  Of  couae  you  aae 
the  literary  Gazette  ia  the  complete  litoaary  servsnt  of  certain  publieatiooa? 

MiByium,— Oh,  yeal — How  bit  that  riie  literwy  ChBoaack  lags  somnab?   Its 
b  not  so  respectable  asits  rival's ^  bntthe  prindploa  are  more  ttbcaal*  and  Ihoi. 
critiqaes  less  btai^fi^ 

Bavius.-^There  b  no  paradox  hem ;  it  ia  too  liberaLand  fiuff  toauoooed  i— so  much  - 
asw depends  on  the booksellon,  tlut  uiden  aperiodieaL  uldionnly  pu£b  forth  their  par- 
ticniv  jmhliaarinni,  tiiey  radior  pcevent  Aan  encourage  it.  We  want  a  new  periodVak 
*^  A  Etiihn  of  te  Roaiewesa  9  oa,  the  Oiilka  GritifliBed."-^Xo  lairiew  tfie  reriewen,  and 
eapase  Acfe  venal  practiam,  wmM  ba  no  ardaons  nndeitakuig }  thesystemof  pufing* 
pvrnib  now  from  the  Quarterly  down  to  LJmhicd's  two<penny  nrisoeOuiy*  If  those  who^ 
frw  from  town,  and  who  are  aoeustomed  to  venerate  tise  dennnriationa  of  a  metro* 
cririD*  -were  te  mix  awhile  in  a  London  htOEary  circle^  Iw  wanld  soon  learn  ta 
loikca-"  and  ^  critiquea"  hi  their  proper  BgttL  More  than  one-half  ana 
procured  by  the  same  metiiod  that  (Jhadea  Wri^t  pufih  hb  berehyved  "  Champaigna,"— 
by  money.  A/aasraMs  critiqtte  b  gentroHy  obtained  by  Idtecest  or  mOuey — a  mangling 
frequently  the  raanltefa  private  piq^,  than  dw  actual  opinion  on  the  book 


l£BYR».«.--OuiamBy  be  dewominalaArite  <^  Anguatan  Age  of  Periodkids :  "- 
hauathasaineuBrystyfeandahiqie.    .TharobAdnman's  ".Belle  Aasaariaie,"  tetesth' 
the  ladiaa  vanity,  and  tlie  riuagofrd  abenidities  of.drasa;-*— a  **  Lady  s  Magaaine,'*  jrepbte-> 
widi  puling  tales  and  pUferd  Uti  of  poe#y. — The  Monthly,  the  New  Momhly*  Aic,  ftou  1^  < 
Magaiaxnea,  and  innumerable  minor  dirty  sheets,  sewed  up  into  a  periodical  form  te 
cn%hten    tavern-boys,  and  assbt  the  forthcoming  erudite  prodigies  from  the  "Me- 
chanics* Inatitntions." 

BAViua. — Now  we  are  on  the  Magasine  topic,  let  us  just  exchange  sentiments  on 
tlie  leading  ones.  Of  all,  I  prefer  Blackwood  for  strength,  originality,  wit,  and 
caustic  style.  There  b  a  manliness  in  the  diction,  and  a  fearless  rigor  in  the  articles, 
whidi  give  a  smart  relbh  to  the  opinions  they  are  intended  to  convey.    I  own  Master 
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Blackwood  oocaidonally  degenerates  into  the  vulgarities  of  the  John  Bull  newspaper ;  hut 
considering  the  spirit  of  parties,  it  is  tolerably  decorous.  Many  extol  the  New  Monthly 
above  all  its  compeers  ;  what  say  you  ? 

Mfvius. — Why,  I  confess  that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  all :  there  is  not  one  that  dis- 
plays die  talent  the  London  Magaxine  did,  when  Soott  edited  it ;  but  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  Blackwood's  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  solid  and  vahiahle  Magasine,  as  they 
■ow  stand.  The  New  Monthly,  Aiougfa  the  bookselling  cilhrts  of  Henry  Cotbum,  Esq. 
M«w  Burlington  Street,  the  acknowledged  prince  of  publishers,  and  puff-master-gcnmlt 
has  rapidly  increased  its  sale  within  Uiese  fiiur  years.  It  always  abounds  with  pifuami 
articles,  teeming  with  flashy  dialect  and  gayfol  allusions,  exactly  calculated  to  pamper 
Ike  appetites  of  people  of  ton,  who  for  the  most  part  read  Uie  books,  as  they  empty  their 
eoSte  cups, — Just  swallow  their  contents,  and  think  no  more  about  them.  The  New 
Monthly,  aasuredly,  excepting  an  occasional  essay  by  that  Antidiluvian,  Etia,  is  too  often 
iiitile,  flimsy,  flippant,  and  excessively  prurient  There  is  littie  substance  in  its  best 
artides,  and  were  it  not  for  the  timely  succour  of  flashy  anecdotes,  and  ftshionable  attu- 
skms,  even  these  would  not  be  above  mediocrity. 

BAvrua. — The  London  Magaaine,  I  regret  to  find,  has  lamentably  dagenented;  it 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  its  original  appearance  in  Scott's  time.  Uke  the  New 
Monthly,  it  inserts  the  traveller's  memorandum  books,  and  flUs  a  number  of  its  pages  with 
Jakes'  and  anecdotes  flidied  flmn  tlie  newspapers— this  won't  do.  We  have  no  hmger 
any  of  Haalitf  s  Table- Talk,  or  Etta's  Researches. 

Mavivs. — The  Monthly  and  European  b  passable,  and  generally  contains  at  leaal 
one  article  of  oonriderable  merit — the  rest  are  of  the  ordinary  cast  In  fiict,  there  seems 
to  be  a  universal  degeneracy  in  Magaaine  Literature :  whether  this  arises  ftom  the  bad 
ttwte  of  the  age  whkh  must  be  tidded,  or  tliat  the  too  great  prevalence  of  Magaiineay 
impedes  Ae  adwntage.of  selected  artides,  I.leaire  for  oliiev  to  determine. 

BAvnm.— We  have  omitted  to  mention  two  more— Uiben's  Gentleman's  Mi^* 
aine,  and  AJaric  Watts'  Literary  Magnet  I  still  maintain  a  Hterary  reverence  for  Uriian'a 
Miscellany,  from  considering  what  it  once  was,  when  Johnson  and  other  great  scholart 
were  wont  to  enrich  it— «not  for  its  present  success.  The  sale  has  decreased  wiAin  these 
late  years. 

Mjtnua. — The  editor  of  the  Literary  Magnet  ia  a  bad  oopiost  of  Jcrdaa  in  hie 
Critidsms,  &c  and  is  by  for  too  splenetic  and  enrious  for  a  liberal  editor.  Besides,  what 
does  he  mean  by  printing  **  Original "  at  the  hnd  of  many  of  his  poetical  artides,  when 
half  the  worid  has  read  wem  m  other  publications  ?  tUs  is,  methinks,  but  a  sorry  method 
of  enhandng  the  pdhttcMfon.  In  tlie  prose  articles,  there  is  rarriy  any  thing  very  merf* 
toriotts;  and  the  "  Chit-Chat"  at  the  end  of  the  number,  has  made  Mr.  Watu  very 
unpopular  among  the  booksellers.  There  is  such  pitiftd  cutting  and  slashing,  such 
paltry  insinuations  and  spiteful  observations,  that  none  but  a  littie-minded  reader  can 
applaud  the  editor,  or  his  bootiess  attempt  A  poetonghft  to  be  above  such  wan  wnUhmv^ 
Bavios. — There  was  a  time  when  I  was  wont  to  believe  the  critiques  inserted  m 
these  dUftrent  Magasines :  but  "  aspsHsntta  daest," — ^they  are  rars^  impartiaL  The 
New  Monthly  is  at  Cotbum's  service;  the  Edectic,  &c.  &c.  at  Longman's ;  the  Monthly 
at  Whittaker's;  and  the  tiondon  at  Hunt  and  Clarke's,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
tirade.  These  Magashies  are  most  convenient  madilnes  for  giving  an  impetus  to  new 
publicstions.  •  When  the  pubUsher's  influence  is  unconnected  with  a  new  bodt,  it  standb 
a  poor  chance,  unlem  private  influence  snppUes  its  place.  The  Montidy  Review,  I 
believe,  remains  tolerably  candid. 

Mjsviub.— The  critiques  which  appear  in  tlie  New  Monthly,  many  imagine  to  be 
written  by  Campbell,  but  'tis  not  so :  some  young  man  is  employed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  common-place  observations,  and  weak  argwnents,  denote  the  novice,  ratiier  than  the 
jedtdsas  and  erudite  critic  I  wanted  to  have  touched  on  the  newspapers,  but  I  per- 
ceive a  visitor  is  waiting  for  me,  so  excuse  me ;  when  next  you  see  me,  I  trust,  I  shall  have 
reeovered  fimn  Jerdan's  criticism.    Sylvanos  Urban  has  promised  me  a  oordiaL 
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Hmor  Q^flara.  A  Novell  in  three  oolumes,  by  Miss  A.  M,  Parier, 
Anilm  of  the  ''  EwMarian  Brothers,**  ''  Recinse  of  Norway^  Sfc, 
jrc.  4rc*    London y  1826.     LoQgman  and  Co. 

Would  that  the  world  was  half  so  alluring  as  it  is  represented 
ia  niivelal  Would  that  it  possessed  Aa/^  those  refined  characters  and 
enlightened  beings  we  too  often  read  of,  and  so  fondly  remember! 
But  that  oannot  h^ :  the  cold  realities  of  life,  the  rugged  duties  of 
hesiBese,  duty,  want,  and  ambitious  prufe-^all  conspire  to  harden  and 
diasipMs  the  endearing  plausibilities  which  characterize  the  novel  of 
sense  and  Sentiment  Hew  often,  after  perusing  some  soul-breathing 
^»eechy  some  unbosomed  confession  of  love  or  friendship,  have  we 
tunied  away  with  disappointment  from  the  selfish  annoyments  of 
Tsal  Itle  I  Havittff  the  fiincv  replete  with  the  softest  images,  and  retaii!- 
iftg  ifi  ttte  eye  of  itnagination  all  the  delectable  scenes  and  personages 
ire  have  read  of,  with  1  melting  atdor  of  thought  and  a  cherished 
fleMibility»  an  hour  saent  in  the  mingled  rivalries  of  the  active 
world,  disgusts llie  meuewed  temperament  of  the  mind,  dissolveathe 
siKtmagined  perfections  by  moving  contrasts,  and  leaves  metaneholy 
to  pine  over  disappointed  expectations.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case 
wiu  ourselves,,  on  rising  Arom  the  perusal  of  an  agreeable  novel ;  and 
however  remoyed  it  may  be  from  the  airy  nothings  of  romance  and 
enthusiasm,  stitl  we  cannot  forsake  its  pages  to  look  for  the  por- 
traits described,  without  feeling  an  ihVard  depression  for  their 
absence^-^tbey  are  not  in  the  pages  of  life.  And  what  has  this  to  do 
with  a  review  of  Miss  Porter's  novel  ?  nothing  at  all,  reader. 

Former  success  is  always  an  amiable  pleaderfor  the  like  in  future ; 
and  even  a  degeneracy  in  this  case  is  not  keenly  observed :  superiority 
was  anticipated,  and  our  pride  sternly  endeavours  to  secure  it.  The 
vaiiooB,  amiable,  and  sensible  productions  of  Miss  Porter,  have  long 
nnce  entitled  her  to  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  our  admired  femak 
writers,  and  were  it  possible  for  her  to  write  nonsense  in  future,  an 
old  respect  would  unwillingly  make  the  detection.  Her  present  pro- 
dnclion  is  a  novel,  intended  to  **  pourtray  ordinary  life.^'  Our  opimon, 
te  eilbct  this  without  being  monotonous,  is  a  more  difficult  task  than 
the  penning  of  a  romance.  What  is  ordinary,  is  not  naturally  so  apt 
to  interest,  as  the  enchanting  fictions  of  romance,  or  the  tales  of  entha- 
siasra ;  and  therefore  in  the  power  of  creating  an  interest,  consists  the 
tiAsnt  of  a  writer,  wftose  intention  it  is  to  pourtray  ordinary  life.  The 
style  and  language  of  the  novel  before  as,  is  of  a  superior  east,  and 
frequently  reminds  us  of  the  sound  and  meaning  phraseology  in  the 
Aes#  pages  of  the  Great  Unknmon,  Unalloyed  by  the  piquant  flip- 
pancies and  refined  corruptions  which  pervade  the  flimsy  novel  of 
ton  and  fashion, it  IS  masculine  and  expressive;  never  dilated  into 
lengthy  nothingness,  but  nervous,  elegant,  and  always  applicable  to 
the  subject.    The  work  is  entitled  with  the  name  of  the  heroine, 
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Honor  O'Hara;  and  includes  so  many  characters,  that  our  circum- 
scribed review  forbids  us  analyzing  all ;  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  a  general  survey,  and  a  brief  examination  of  the  prin- 
cipal acting  personages. 

The  first  chapter  opens  with  a  description  '*  of  an  old  tumble- 
down rectory  at  the  upper  end  of  a  straggling  village,  hanging  on  a 
steep  hill's  side,  in  the  N^orth  of  England."  Within  this  antiquated 
dwelling,  reside  a  Rev.  Mr.  Meredith,  his  wife,  Miss  Honor  O^Hara, 
her  Irish  nurse  Betty,  with  other  domestics.  Mrs.  Meredith  is 
admirably  in  character  throughout;  an  absurd  mass  ofvuJgar  ig^o«- 
rance,  and  coarse  intellect :  one  of  those  beings  so  abundant  in  the 
world,  who  sprung  from  the  dust  of  plebeian  obscurity,  love  to  keep 
down  those  whom  circumstances  have  depressed,  and  yet  the  meanest 
fawner  for  the  smirk  of  patronage; — but  we  will  copy  the  author 
here." 

"  Miai  Meredith  was  in  truth  a  most  formidable  penonage :  being  a  lady,  without 
either  temper,  seoae,  or  breeding.  For  eighteen  years,  it  liad  been  her  landable  praclioe 
to  pass  throu^  Uie  whole  of  her  house  twenty  times  erery  dayf  canying  all  before  her  like 
a  whirlwind ;  scaring  men,  women,  children,  dogs  and  cab.  through  the  whole  of  the 
ordinary  day :  this  hurricane  blew  with  the  constancy  of  a  trade  wind,  during  which  time 
Mrs.  Meredith  went  slopping  about  in  a  dingy  gown,  and  ilap-eared  cap,  but  on  the  signal 
of  a  visitor  by  the  evening,  the  fierce  drab  changed  into  i  smart  woman,  all  smiles  and 
servility ;  seated  at  the  card  table  of  a  bettemoost  neighbour,  or  presiding  over  her  own 
tea  and  toast,  surrounded  by  Misses  in  muslin,  and  spinsters  in  scoured  satin." 

Mr.  Meredith,  the  rector,  is  a  man  who  **  passed  his  time  in  his 
study,  meekly  submissive  to  the  dominion  of  the  petticoat  ;**  of  a 
**  tender  heart,  a  yielding  temper,  tolerable  talents,  and  much  better 
principles."  Disappointed  of  his  first  beloved,  he  was  weak  enough 
to  admire  Miss  Simpson,  an  humble  shipowner's  daughter;  and  after 
his  marriage,  quietly  submitted  to  the  torments  of  an  outrageous  scold 
and  tampering  temper.  Before  we  come  to  the  hero  and  the  heroine, 
we  can  just  afford  time  to  glance  at  the  other  characters.  There  is 
an  old  baronet,  inhabiting  of  course  an  old  mansion,  and  displaying 
all  that  is  generally  found  in  the  old  Sin  in  the  pages  of  a  novel. 
He  is  nominated  Sir  Everard  Fitz- Arthur ;  is  of  a  jolly  temperament, 
very  heritable,  keeps  good  ale,  and  has  the  family  arms  quartered, 
over  the  "  stately  portico'* leading  to  Arthur  Court."  Mrs.  Preston  comes 
next,  having  little  more  originality  about  her,  and  if  it  be  possible  to 
image  the  authoress  in  her  novel,  we  apprehend  she  bears  a  resemblance 
to  herself.  Mrs.  Shafto  is  an  envious  servile  wretch,  match-contriv- 
ing, conceited  creature,  with  three  conceited  busband*hunting  daugh- 
ters. A  worthy  dean,  called  Mulcaster,  with  a  delightful  family,  con- 
sisting of  a  ,trio  of  beautiful  daughters  and  most  active,  buoyant,  and 
jocose  son,  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  work  :  there  are  a  great 
number  of  minor  characters,  but  we  cannot  stay  to  analyze  them,  and 
at  once  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  leading  two,  Honor  O*  Hara, 
and  Delaval  Fitz-Arthur.  From  these  two  characters  we  draw  the 
moral  of  the  volume,  viz.  that  the  dreaming  fancies  of  a  young,  inex- 
periencedf  and  romantic  heart,  picturing  perfection  as  necessary  to 
attract  and  deserve  her  love,  are  not  safe  to  be  encouraged ;  thay 
unfit  the  mind  for  more  strengthening  and  solid  attachments,  and  make 
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bfe  to  abide  in  the  pride  of  a  heated  iinag:ination,  instead  of  beings 
enshrined  in  the  humble  affection  of  a  docile  and  diligent  heart. 
Honor  O'Hara  is  not  so  perfectly  drawn  as  her  lover,  Fitz- Arthur: 
the  wavering  principles  often  appear  too /orced,  and  rather  exhibited 
for  the  sake  of  a  moral  lesson  than  the  development  of  character. 
Fitz-Arthur  is  exquisitely  pictured,  proud  with  meekness,  lofty  minded 
without  a  taint  of  disdain,  warm  yet  prudent,  and  though  properly 
estimating  the  glories  of  the  hero,  and  the  god-like  energies  of  eenids,  is 
endowed  with  a  taste  for  the  serene  usefulness  of  domestic  li&.  But, 
much  as  we  admire  the  many  beautiful  descriptions,  the  deep  discern- 
ment and  research  exhibited  through  each  volume,we  could  not  escape  a 
feeling  of  €iiiiiit  after  the  first  volume.  The  incidents  are  too  little  varied ; 
every  chapter  is  replete  with  meetings  and  partings,  sighs  and  groans, 
and  all  the  branching  transactions  of  love's  daUiance ;  we  are  aware, 
love  must  be  the  essence  of  a  novel,  but  it  is  possible  to  develope  it  in 
t  variety  of  transactions.  We  repeat  it,  the  two  last  volumes  are 
tt  times  exceedingly  monotonous ;  there  is  nothing  bad  in  style,  or 
trifling  in  thought ;  but  repeated  allusions  to  a  like  subject,  and  tame 
calloquies,  create  the  fatigue  of  dullness,  instead  of  the  delight  of 

sympathy. 

t 

The  following  is  the  description  of  Honor  O'Hara. 

"  HoDoria  really  was  chaiming,  and  being  then  at  that  childish  age  which  privileges 
men  in  tailing  her  she  is  so,  the  young  red  and  blue  coats  were  not  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  this  privilege ;  and  the  fond  nurse  and  admiring  foster-sister  was  perpetually 
Rpeatiiig  what  was  said  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Honoria's  '  flower  of  a  fiice/  Honoria 
was  singfJaxiy  graceful,  possibly  from  the  very  freedom  of  dress  and  movement.  She 
oever  Aov^t  how  she  was  looldng,  when  met  in  a  fresh  morning  running  over  the  hills 
with  her  hat  half  blown  off  her  head,  all  her  locks  scattered,  and  her  cloak  escaping  from 
her  langhtng  sCrugglo  to  keep  it  folded  round  her.  She  never  thought  it  might  look 
bdegant,  wben  she  sat  down  on  some  three-legged  stool  at  the  foot  of  a  village  Goody, 
her  elbow  on  her  knees,  her  hand  crushing  half  the  ringlets  of  her  hair  ovei-  one  side  of 
her  Rowing  free ;  and  while  loosening  tfa^  luiotted  handkerchief  from  her  throat,  getting 
ap  in  the  fhoe  of  her  oomponion,  asking  aonie  fiivorite  legend  of  the  Cheviots.  By  some 
cfsft  or  myatery  known  only  to  herself,  our  heroine  had  the  extraordinary  power  of  giving 
new  expressions  to  old  clothes.  If  she  had  a  certain  large  straw  hat  closely  drawn  down  with 
a  sQk  handkerchief,  she  might  have  gone  to  a  masquerade  as  a  gipsy  ;  if  she  allowed  the 
same  hat  to  stand  wide,  with  streamers  of  ribbon,  and  a  few  wild  flowers  twined  round 
ila  low  cvown,  she  vras  a  shepherdess ;  cast  the  bat  off,  and  she  was  a  Quaker  in  her  close 
lawn  cap ;  pnt  that  away,  and  twist  the  long  ringlets  of  her  forehead  with  the  rest  of  her 
hair,  and  the  finely  shaped  head,  the  expressive  brow,  and  the  large  lifted  eye,  made  her 
aSsqppho. 

"  Hoooria  had  a  genius  for  drawing,  that  is,  she  sketched  rapidly  and  freely  the  form 
of  trees,  old  bnildinga,  cattle,  children,-  in  short  whatever  pictures<]ue  group  or  object 
eaqght  her  attention ;  but  she  knew  nothing  of  working  them  up  into  a  lady-like 
or  workoMBi-like  drawings,  fit  for  display.  She  sang  as  woodlarks  do,  sweetly,  wildly  : 
her  taste  was  bom  of  her  sensibility,  her  tones  were  rich  and  downy,  and  had  a  certain 
pmhos  in  them,  which  deepened  the  tender  sadness  of  Scottish  mektdies,  and  those  of  her 
native  land.  She  could  also  accompany  herself,  in  a^elf-taught  way,  upon  the  Irish  harp. 
Beyond  dda  accomplishment,  Honoria  went  out  She  could,  however,  work  like 
Ainchne,  arrange  nos^ays  like  Glycerium,  make  cakes  and  comfits  like  Mrs.  Giasse,  and 
dnaa  hmeif  at  an  instant's  warning  for  a  ball,  out  of  a  few  ribbons.  She  told  ghost 
stories  better  than  any  body :  she  hod  always  some  Kttle  comic  touching  anecdote  to  tell 
after  her  tour  among  the  cotters,  or  some  amusing  sally  ready  to  answer  the  bantering  of 
a^lovdy  companion.  She  was  always  in  good  humor,  thougli  not  always  in  good  spirits. 
~  with  the  aged  poor,  played  with  their  grandchildren,  patted  their  curs, 

i2 
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fendled  their  kittens,  helped  diem  wiiha  fittle  money  ivhen  they  were  pinched  to  nay  the 
doctor's  bill;  and  neither  playing  the  inquisitor  him  their  eonoMrns  nor  their  connenemi 
nathcr  wearying  them  with  lec|iiires^  nor  pampering  them  wkh  ahns,  bettered  the  beaiU 
she  was  warming  towards  herself/' 

Now  is  not  Honor  a  dear  croatnrei  we  ask  ?  the  fact  ia^  we  mean 
to  look  out  for  such  another  iounediatelyt  and  therefore  cannot  wait 
a  moment  longer  to  introduce  her  lover,  Delaval  FiU-Arthar»-^Reader, 
prithee  pray  for  our  *  search  after  happiness/ 

FriendMp'i  Offering  for  1827.    Lupton  Relfe,  CornbilL 

Although  the  birth  of  this  charming  '<  new-KXHAer"  haa  not  jrti 
been  announced,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  peep  at 
the  child  of  promtie,  which  we  can  confidently  assert,  not  only  bears 
afcmiiy  name  to  its  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  but  can  even  boast  of 
additional  charms  and  graces.  To  drop  from  so  homely  n  metaphor* 
into  a  i^ain  matter  of  fact,  the  Offering  for  1827>  wiU  be  published 
on  the  date  of  our  present  number ;  and  from  the  hasty  glance  we 
have  had  of  its  contents,  we  can  phopheey  that  there  will  be  a 
vigorous  struggle  for  the  palm  of  superiority  between  this  knUit* 
errant  of  the  muses,  and  its  rivals  which  are  yet  to  come  on  the  held. 
When  we  say  that  the  claims  of  *'  Friendsnip's  Offering^  are  sup- 
ported by  the  first  professors  of  literature  and  art>  our  readers  will, 
we  think,  agree  with  us  hi  our  good  opinion.  We  cannot  resist  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  a  taste  of  tlie  good  things  this  elegant  hijou 
contains,  reserving  lor  another  opportunity  our  inteatioa  of  contrast* 
ing  its  pretensions  with  those  of  its  forth-coming  competitors. 

Mrs.  Heroans  (whose  name  would  alone  shedf  a  charm  round  the 
volume)  has  two  or  three  beautiful  pieces,  from  which  we  select  the 
following  I 


5>    »  ^ 

BT  kits.  RtiteAMf. 

'<  By  the  mighty  Muster's  beU, 
TolUng  with  a  sullen  swell; 
By  the  colors  half*maat  high 
O'er  the  sea,  hung  moumniUv  \ 

Knew,  a  Prhiee  h«th  died  t 

By  the  drum's  dull  mulled  sound. 
By  the  arms  that  sweep  the  ground, 
By  the  volleyfaig  musket's  tone, 
Speak.ye  of  a  s^er  gpne 

In  hi«  msnbood's  pridn. 

By  the  ehsunled  )pSahki>  that  ^ 
Reverently^  the  andent  hOls,* 
Learn;  that,  from  his  hsrvesti  done, 
Peasants  bear  a  brother  on, 

To  his  Udt  repast^ 

By  the  patt  of  siMwy  white, 
ThnN^  the  yaw-tmas  gleaming  brighll 
By  the  gailind  on  Om  biar, 
,  Weep!  •  maiden  slaims  thy  te«r—<» . 
Broken  la  the  rose, 

*  A  custom  still  retained  at  rural  funerals  In  some  parts  of  Enghmd  and  Wales. 
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Which  li  t«iideic«t  litv  of  «)IT«»* 
Bnried  vbgln't  oormal  t 
Reqnttm  o'er  the  nioDeieb's  head» 
Farewell  gun  for  wanior  deedi 

Herdanan'a  funeral  hymn  f 

TeUa  not  «tih  of  hvBMoi  woe  f 

Bach,  of  hapt  mf^  aHe^gth  kirought  Ww  T 

Number  each  with  holy  tbiQg% 

If  one  chaatening  thought  it  hnnf^i 

Bk«  Ufe'a  4ay  gi^  aim  I " 

Although,  as  we  have  before  said,  there  is  a  olttster  of  the  highest 
names  that  sustain  our  literary  pre-eminence,  enrolled  amongst  the 
contribtttora  of  this  beautiful  little  volume;  we  think  ,we  cannot  give 
a  greater  proof  of  the  thoral  importance  of  celebrity,  ^hen  Compared  to 
internal  merit,  than  by  extractmg  a  nervous  and  highly-wrought  little 
piece  which  is  anonymous : 

THB  DYING   BRIGAND. 

'<  She  Stood  Mare,  the  dsrlqg  miii» 

And  her  aye  grew  wildly  Mgfal  r*-^  . 
Te  will  not  pause  iat  m  woman'a  bM^ 

Nor  ffaziadk  from  a  womso'e  migbit 
And  hU  gfattoe  ia  dim  that  had  aibn  you  fly, 

Aa  yv  befins  have  fladt-*** 
Look,  dastards !  how  the  bmtaean  die— 

Beware* — he  is  not  dead ! — 

«By  hb  blood yi  have  tradced hiA  to  hk  Wti-*- 

Would  you  bid  the  spirit  wt  l-*^ 
He  that  dunt^snn  one  nngb  hair, 

Muft  itsch  it  through  my  heart 

csnxioc  weep,  iDr  my  oram  n  oryy*^* 

Norpkeadylbr  I  know  not  how  r^*- 
But  my  afan  ftr  a«ve,  and  the  ihsft  nsy  fly,-** 

And  the  hwhbHi^liiaibioodflowl 

"  Yot  iaava  no,  while  dim  Uie  remaini^ 

To  list  his  parting  sigh; 
To  kiiseiway  these  gory  stainst 

To  cloM  this  beankts  eye  1 — 
iTe  win  not  l—iia,— he  tritimpha  atillt 

Whose  foes  his  daath-patigs  dread-— 
His  was  the  power — yours  but  the  will:'— 

Bade,*— baek,-'-^  te  not  deadi 


(I 


HU  was  thf  ^mm  «Mtt  iMld  hi  itaJ, 
t1a»aigh  "Uiay  a  ijfciiliag  yttm^ 


Slates  worship^  hatOi  or  fear ; 


A  bandit-chief  to  dwell ; — 
How  he  OiVM^td  Ida  aH|(hled  w^h^ 
Te,  cravens,  iatt  mtf  tettt'^ 

"Hia  wgML  fiveato  the  momrtaln-breath, 
It  flows  in  the  mountdn-Wate ; — 

Ro«k,«^-etitatD,*~^liatfi  dime  the  wotk  «#dAtth, 
Yon  de^  ra^e  the  grafo !— 
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That  which  hath  been,  again  may  be ! — 

Aye,  by  yon  fleeting  ran, 
Who  idn,  no  motning  lay  thattaeer** 

His  land  of  lUe  has  ran  1 

Defiance  shone  in  her  flashing  eye, 

But  her  heart  beat  wiM  with  fiwr : — 
She  starts,— the  bandit's  iMt  ikint  sigh 

Breathes  on  her  sharpened  ear^— 
She  gases  on  each  stiffening  limb» 

And  the  deadi-damp  cluUs  her  brow ; — 
For  him  I  lived — I  die  with  him  ! 

SlaTes,  do  yoar  office  now !" 

Our  hasty  glance  must  conclude  with  the  following  "  Stanzas," 
wMeh  have  all  the  delicacy  of  expression^  and  sweetness  of  feeling, 
of  their  deservedly  popular  author : 

STANZAS.      FROM  A  MB.  DEAMA. 
BT  HENRT  NBELE,  ESQ. 

"  Sing  me  a  lay, — not  of  knightly  feats. 
Of  honor's  laiuels,  or  pleasure's  sweets ; 
Not  of  the  brightness  in  beauty's  eyea. 
Not  of  the  splendors  of  royalty ; 
But  of  sonrow,  and  suff'ring,  and  death,  let  it  tell— 
Of  the  owlet's  shriek,  and  the  passing  bell, 
Of  joys  that  have  been,  and  have  ceas'd  to  be ;— * 
That  is  the  lay, — the  lay  lor  me. 

Twine  me  a  wreath,— but  not  of  the  vine, 
.  Of  prioBrose,  or  myrtle,  or  e^bntine ;    * 
Kiet  not  the  fragrant  rose  breathe  there. 
Or  the  slender  lily  her  white  bosom  bare. 
But  twine  itof  poppies  so  daik  andTredt 
And  cypicasi  die  garland  that  bonon  tlie  dead 
And  ivy,  and  nightshade,  and  rosemary  ;— 
ThM is  tfie  wreath,— the  wreathjqr  me. 

Biinf  me  a  robe,— -not  sndi  aa  is  worn 
On  tte  fiestal  eve,  or  the  bridal  mom, 
Tet  such  as  the  great  and  the  mi^tymnst  wear; 
Such  as  wraps  the  limbs  of  die  brave  and  die  iair ; 
Sndi  as  Sonrow  puts  on,  and  she  ceases  to  weep  i 
•Sodi  as  Fain  wraps  round  him,  and  sinks  to  sleepi 
The  winding-sheet  my  garment  shall  be  :— 
That  is  the  robe,— the  robe  for  me. 

'    Oh  I  for  a  rest — ^not  on  Beauty's  breast, 
Not  on  the  pillow  by  young  Hope  prest, 
Not  'neath  the  canopy  Potnp  has  sprted, 
Not  in  the  tent  where  shnmds  Vatour  his  head ; 
Where  grief  gnaws  not  the  heart  dio'  the  worm  may 

feed  there. 
Where  thrsod  weighs  it  d^wn,  but  not  sonrow  or 


Thf  grave,  the  'giave,  Aeftome  of  the  firee  r*— 
niatis  the  rest, — die  rest  for  me." 

The  Editor  (T.  K.  Hervey)  has  some  very  beautiful  lines  from 
his  own  pen,  which  we  do  not  intend  to  let  escape  our  **  admiring 
ken.'' 
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INSTANCE  OP  EXTRAORDINARY  DEVOTION. 

When  we  .tell  our  readers  that  we  have  another  martyr  to  record,  who  fell  a 
to  unquenchable  affection,  tfiey  will  doubtless  imagine  we  have  a  most  melan- 
dioly  tale  to  relate, 

**  Of  all  love's  thousands  hopes,  its  many  firazs, 
Its  morning  blushes,  and  its  evening  tears," 

Wc  hardly  know  whether  to  look  gram  or  smile,  when  we  say,  that  the  olject  of  the 
modem  Wectev's  alfection,  was  a  gosss  i  of  which,  as  one  of  the  papers  inform,  be  was 
pnriwsfrfy  fond.  The  author  of  '*  Smiles  and  Tears  "  has  truly  observed,  that  there  is 
a  dsse  sympadiy  between  the  heart  and  the  stomach]*  and  this  unfortunate  individual 
ftrified  ii  by  making  a  supper  of  the  object  of  his  attachment  An  inquest  has,  been 
held  on  his  body,  and  a  verdict  was  found,  <*  died  of  suffocation."  He  is,  however,  not 
withoot  a'paxaUel  in  the  records  of  romantic  devotion  to  the  good  tMngs  of  this'  life;— an 
e^aaAy  enthusiastic  being  entertained  as  ardent  an  affection — for  buttered  drumpetB,bul 

*'  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; " 

sad  Indigestion  was  the  monster  who  marred  his  happiness,  and  forbid  any  future  inter- 
csone.  With  a  resolution  worthy  of  a  better  fate;  this  unhappy  votary  of  love  deter- 
mmed  upon  uking  a  last  forewell  of  his  affection's  choice,  for  without  whidi  he  felt  life  was 
insupportable,  and  then  relinquish  his  existence.  The  crumpets  were  brought  hot,  and 
oioely  buttered ;  he  threw  at  diem  a  pitiflil  look,  never  did  diey  look  so  lovely  before— 
"  at  one  foQ  swoop,"  he  devouf^  eleven !  The  bile  rose — Indigestion  alrrady  racked, — 
hoe  AfDwing  a  long  and  lingering  look  on  the  remaining  one.  Be  seised  his  pistols  wUch 
lay  so  the  table,  and  in  five  minutes  he  was  a  sacrifice  to  an  unconquerable  affoction  for 
battered  ommpets ! 

BOOTS,  A  BLACS  LEG. 

A  oonntry  paper  informs  us  that  the  *  boots,'  of  the  Thre«  Tuns  Inn,  Newcastle, 
decassped  with  125L  of  the  hostler's  money,  with  such  a  celerity,  as  to  induce  his  pur- 
men  to  believe  he  was  the  'seven  league  boots,'  mentioned  in  ancient  history.  When 
kndefs  carry  lS5i.  in  loose  cash  about  them,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  hearing  of  the 
stable  boy  defbuiding  the  scullion  of  her '  estate  in  Torkshire.' 

BIBLS  SOCIBTT  FLinCMERT. 

By  a  report  In  the  Maidstone  iMxnial,  wd  are  mibrmed,  that  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Meelhg  of  die  Kent  Auz— (query)  Hooz-Uiary  Bible  Society,  took  phce  at  the  Town- 
HsB  in  Maidatone,  aome  Thursday  in  the  last  month.  ¥nien,  notwithstanding  the  rain 
ome  down  in  torrents,  to  the  detriment  of  the  reverend  gentlemen,  **  parsons  grey,"  and 
flf  the  ladies*  best  satin  gowns,  Lord  Bexley  and  several  other  old  ladies  were  presenti 
tigecher  with  a  few  young  ones,  and  a  numerous  party  of  gentlemen,  piously  indined. 

Several  long  speeches  were  made,  of  which  we  cannot  reproach  ooiselves  with  reading 
ooe;  a  foct,  however,  came  out,  on  which  we  jcannot  help  remarking : 

'*  The  receipts  of  the  Parent  Society,  during  the  past  year,  were  8S,768(.  tn  9tL ; 
sad  in  sfpsadcCures,  96,0141.  iSs.  7d.  And  it  is  under  mgag/mtnU  at  homB  and  abroad  to 
AiammHt  of  iSjBTSL  17«.  6d. !  What !  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  one 
year  for  bOilesf  This  item  does  not  simply  express  volumes,  but,  as  Mr.  Swallow  in  the 
face  SITS,  It  speaks  '<  tibrarm.** 

One  of  Ae  reverend  gentlemen  is  repdtted  to  have  delivered  himself  in  the  fbllowing 
*am ;  speaking  of  the  l^ble,  he  prettily  says,  "  It  is  the  war>i  of  the  spirit — it  is  the  word 
if  God— itis  the  spirited  weapon  of  our  warfore,  mighty  through  God,  pulling  down  strong 
Uds,  it  is  the  incorruptible  ued  of  the  kingdom — it  is  the  milk  of  babes,  and  ttroag  moot 
hi  those  of  riper  years — it  is  the  brtad  of  lifi^  aweeter  than  honey  to  the  taste,  j^trdng 
SMB  ta  cfte  dimdxng  oBunder  of  the  joint  and  marrow — it  is  more  preiefous  Aan^Ues,  frc 

Predoos  indeed,  if  in  one  year  120.000/.  has  been  expended  In  its  distribution,  at 

ts  the  pockets  of  those  from  whom  it  tras  canted.    Far  be  it  our  wish,  that  the  word 


*  lir.  Ahutc  WatU,  author  of  "  Poetical  Sketches,  &c."  has  ahnounced  anew  volume 
of  poeaas,  entitled  "  Lyrics  of  the  Heart ; "  why  not  call  it  the  *•  Sorrows  of  the  Stomaeh  f  " 
We  aie  sure  the  subject  would  take,  and  seriously  recommend  it  to  his  notice.  The 
above  pathetic  tale  would  make  an  admirable  sketch  from  private  life. 
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of  God  fhovkl  to  vHbbild  flma  Ihe  mreit  tad  wntmnt  q£  Q«r  frUowcrMtims ;  but, 
wbcn  in  *  ooe  ihort  year/  a  turn  like  Uut  it  mentioned  w  the  cost,  we  confeat  tiiat  tlie 
&ct  appean  too  vast  far  onr  oomprehenaion. 

OUE  N ATtOlf  AL  MOBAI^. 

In  out  ifotk  ifaeit  iqpfttit  «>  bt  ao  ]««  t^n  fmt  tuieidet*  by  Itintlte,  ip  toMt« 
^iienct  of  Mdnction,  and  tfter  desertion  by  th^  betrtyen.  Tliis  fbct,  and  tN  p^er  tl«t 
gives  us  the  intelligenoe,  ia  « ilne  satire  on  itt  name*  **  The  BngKiihnian."  The  same 
ptint  contains  the  report  oft  triali  "  ManviUt  9*  Thompion,"  in  whidi  the  aggreadon  is 
the  sanoe  crime :  flie  party  ix^ured  was  a  girl  in  sendoe,  and  the  defendant  a  shoemaker, 
rtalding  in  Omet'tihttNh-^treett  who  tecompllshed  his  dttettiib]*  ptnptst  ipidtr  tkt 
stlemn  pMoaist  of  mtCrtdumy.  Thns  it  is  that  these  po6r,  conAdltig  cfetAifts  tare  flM 
tad  i^btndoiMdt  the  left  ^Mivm  to  ihem  is  of  thtj^  vampirt-lkt  deaeripdon,  whkH 
iattftebly  sedtttSM  aeairortimi  ofiietl^|tet  fo  At  Uttet  etst,  tht  ntetd  «m  mef  with 
t  Mferae,  or  taihei^  her  nttnrtl  prrteeior  was  eompensated  for  hb  wouadtd  IbtliiMt  by  t 
pAevntery^wtid ;  bnt  what  did  ttoe  ibor  poor  WKlthta  #!tptttenct  ftr  Iht  ptt&mtHI 
of  their  erforst  death,  and  that  the  ineet  aiwlhl  ef  tuy,  -Att  of  Hielr  own  leildfig. 
WIdke  our  tc1^[{ioR  IbrlMs  our  hiterMng  with  tilt  mOat  sotenn  dlspesstiltA  «f  oiar 
Creator,  the  termination  atftwitmnt,  av  ftalingi  loo  iftdily  admit  of  a  pardon  ibr  thoae 
who  have  oomnlitted  the  act  under  such  drcumstanoes.  Can  the  Iieart  of'man  im«g«|>y 
the  alternate  throws  of  angidsb  and  shame  which  assailed  the  hreast^iof  thiese  unibrtunate 
women  ere  they  wro^ght  themselves  up  to  the  dreadAd  act?  Of  the  "  hope  deferred 
i^ch  tAaketli  the  heart  sick,"  of  th«  probability  of  treachery  and  desertion — of  ^  fbO 
cena!itfy  of  shame  and  ruin,  and  alt  Uie  drtadftit  consequimces.  How  die  brain  must  bum, 
how  (he  heart  swell,  with  what  inQUffenble  panga  mus^Jhe  Miut  be  riven,  ei«  tbe  mind 
ctn  admit  of  that  moat  horrible  '6(  an  remedies  for  %  murdered  -happiness,  selv- 
ntrrftuCTiON.  What  scalding  tears  of  repentance*  what  a  maddening  sense  of  undeserved 
ii^ttry,  die  Sling  ftom  the  serpent  It  nestled  in  her  bosom ;  what  awftii  struggles  between 
eonsdence  and  her  Mings  befbre  the  bloody  deed  was  committed.  Well  may  **  the 
tngtb  we<^''  attlieae  "  intastic  tricks;'*  in  one  word,  hell,  black  and  horrid  as  it  Si, 
hts  no  paralltl  ht  dit  monster  who  wiliblly  seduced  a  woman  and  then  betrays  her. 

Of  aA  ^»sts  wMhottt  meaning,  surely  the  tut  which  it  In  every  body^s  month, 
«  Engtish  Liberty,"  is  tlie  most  empty.  We  ctnnot  httt  sbfhik  at  the  eontto^tible  idcts 
which  Mens  must  have  of  our  mudi  boosted  ttiontt  firtedom,  when  the  following  case, 
wUah  is  tM  of  a  thonstnd  similar  echtft^  |kom«i  its  Do»«itity  2-^71b«  Cmirigr  of 
tht  18th  instBP^  fap^rtsi  Uitt  t  Mr.  Edward  Vitris,  a  foreign  gentletMh,  was  broi^t 
btfoie  the  Mi«it(*itH  of  Mwihtrougibi  «tietti  ^ftm  «ht  9u  Oiies*s  Wateh  boust,  ott  ftt 
charge  of  Uaroonay,  a  wt>ahmti»  tf  btii^  dmnk  a»4  diaofdtrly, 

.  In  the  inviitigttiMi  of  the  ttts^  it  t^atiAy  apsmedi  that  Miw  Vitik  wm  ^ulttly 
ptrting  with  soom  ftitnds,  when  he  wis  pemnptoiily  ordered  by  the  wttefamtn  t» 
" ao  <»  ('*  ^'  Vitoi^  peretinng  foom  (ht  jMn's  jmaoner  that  ht  was  drunk,  otn^t 
hold  of  his  sleeve,  for  the  porpost  of  asotrtainii^  hit  number,  when  the  follow  ooUartd 
hhni  and  eevveytd  him  tt  the  wttth-hohtt)  wheiv  he  was  cco^ned  till  the  following 
nminii^  Tht  Mtgiatrtlt  fined  the  wttchmtn  9$,  and  suspended  him  from  his  di^  for 
afofftoight 

Taking  it  for  gMuited  that  this  tmnefMm  wts  legal,  Um  tow  of  Bngitnd  appetrt  to 
he,  that  any  respectable  gentleman,  however  high  in  rank  tod  chtrader.  may  bt  takto 
in  cuatody  by  a  durty  vtgabtnd,  whose  only  «Mthori|y  is  a  rattlo  tnd  laothtm,  hicar^ 
ctrattd  in  a  ftlthy  iiole  of  a  prison  with  drunken  rogues  tad  felona,  10  the  grttt  violenot 
of  his  own  foelings,  and  the  serious  anxiety  of  his  friends,  till  his  case  is  hoard,  when  tira 
aggressor  is  fined  a  crown,  and  kept  suspended  fkom  his  employ  for  a  fortnight—^ 
punishment  which  only  keeps  bin  in  ifll^pess.  An  Bnglish  gentleman  mnst  aeqnsrt 
strange  notidbs  of  national  independence,  when  his  pentaal  liberty  and  private  ehtanctat 
is  tvtr  at  the  merey  of  the  lowest  tad  most  eonteaiptihie  relaiaer  of  justice. 


*  We  do  not  include  in  these  a  story,  wliich  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  of  a 
seduction  and  suieide  wUdi  never  ooiurred  tzctpt  in  the  addle<hitins  of  the  fool  who 
pitytd  off  the  hoai.  We  need  ant,  God  knows,  require  die  aid  of  imagination  for 
instances  of  the  Mackntss  and  dtpnvity  of  man,  wheb  he  is  duly  oonvinelng  us  of  hit 
own  brutal  nature. 


Ho 
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[Our  design  in  the  fi)Uowbig  sketches  of  our  more  dtatingntshcd  contemporaries,  b 
Mt  to  fimiafa  fbll-lengtili  portzttts,  hut,  if  possible,  fidthfiil  etcMngs ;  not  to  enter  into  a 
nume  detul  of  esdi  event  or  oocurzence  in  the  life  of  the  individual  selected,  but  to  note 
ioch  as  maj  have  a£fected  his  conduct  or  opinion,  and  thereby  influenced  the  general 
etat,  and  to  specify  ttioae  peculiarities  of  manner  and  opinion  which  may  characterize 
him  amongat  his  fellows.  These  profiles  of  character,  it  is  intended,  shall  be^chiefly  par- 
finKDlBiy.  There  are  two  good  reasons  for  this  selection.  The  first  is,.^e  possess, 
sad  mean  to  make  available,  peculiar  opportunities  of  daily  witnessing  the  d^play  of.  the 
htfrHfiftnal  and  officifll  energies  of  each  member  of  the  legislature,  so  as  to  impart  to  our 
dedfloos,  the  confidence  of  results  valued  by  a  relative  as  well  as  a  positive  standard. 
Oar  second  reason  is  derived  finm  the  effects  of  that  great  engine  of  public  opinion  in  a 
five  country,  a  firee  press ;  whidi,  by  giving  publicity  to,  and  fireely  commenting  upon, 
dK  pcooeediiigs  in  Pariiament,  thereby  converting  every  man  in  the  empire  into  a  vigilant 
and  interested  q»ectator  of  those  proceeding — has  made  the  character  of  ihe  actors  in 
tkein  a  kind  of  public  property,  which  need  only  be  defined  to  be  duly  appreciated  and 
wspested.  Having  no  party  to  serve,  orparticular  interest  to  promote,  our  sketches  will 
have  oBemsrit,  that  of  being  impartiaL] 


MR.  HUSKISSON. 


with  grave 


Aspect  he  rose,  and  'in  his  riang  seem'd 

A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 

Deiibeiation  sat,  and  public  care ; 

■  I      sage  he  stood, 
With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
V  The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  his  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention,  still  as  night, 
.  Or  summer's  noontide  air. 

The  first  impression  that  the  British  House  of  Commons  might 
produce  upon  an  intelligent  foreigner,  would  be  a  curious,  and  perhaps 
not  uninstructive,  speculation.  The.  oaken  wall,  compact  size,  and 
Spartan  plainness  of  the  chamber  itself,  might  induce  him  to  believe 
that  he  was  among  the  legislators  of  a  Helvetic  or  Dorian  republic, 
did  not  a  strange  mixture  of  freedom  and  reserve,  of  dignity  and 
homeliness  of  manner,  and  the  peculiar  business-like  look  of  men, 
much  less  regardful  of  the  appearance  than  the  actual  possession  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  persuade  him  the  assembly  before  him  was 
composed  of  English  gentlemen.  The  very  absence  of  uniformity  of 
deportment — the  h.eterogeneousness  of  the  materials — the  alternation 
of  loquacity  and  silence*— of  prim  decorum  and  careless  negligence — 
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of  hats  off  and  hats  on— of  buttoned  up  box-coats,  and  top  boots,  and 
embroidered  waistcoats,  and  silk  stockings,  the,  in  fact,  do-as-I-please 
air  of  men,  resolved  to  attain  their  end  by  every  means  not  subver- 
sive of  the  rights.of  another— must  convince  him  that  he  is  in  the  land 
of  freedom  and  of  wealth — thence  of  individuality  of  character — in  a 
word,  in  the  land  of  John  Bull,    As  yet,  no  one  member  would 
appear  to  the  stranger  of  more  personal  consideration  than  another ; 
for  the  inBuence  of  station  and  ability  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
to  him  apparently  confused  equality  of  the  proceedings.     His  curio- 
sity would  therefore  be  naturally  employed  in  endeavouring  to  identify 
some  of  tlie  individuals  before  him,  with  his  •preconceived  notion  of 
the  personal  appearance,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  of 
our  leading  orators  and  statesmen.     From  observing  that  all  eyes 
are  strained  and  pointed,  as  faithfully  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  to  a 
certain  seat  or  passage  north-wefit  of  the  Speaker's  ohair,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Treasury  benches,  he  will  soon  learn  to  distinguish 
the  ins  and  the  outs,  the  temporary  disinterested  talker  about  patriotism 
and  economy,  and,  if  they  themselves  can,  the  permanent  dispensers  of 
place,  wealth,  and  distinction.    This  knowledge  will  greatly  assist  hiia 
in  his  attempts  to  identify  persons  with  preconceived  notions.     He 
has  now  merely  to  look  at  the  seat  of  power,  to  at  once  recognize  the 
graceful  mien,  the  classical  head,  the  chiselled  features,  the  speaking 
eye,  the  dilated  nostril  of  genius,  and  the  playful  smile  of  wit,  lurking 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Right  Honorable  Secretary*     Equally  legible 
to  the  physiognomist  are  the  characteristic  features  of  that  eloquent 
man's  colleagues;  the  shrewd  intellect,  sound  judgment,  and  patient 
industry  of  the  head  of  the  magistracy,  Mr.  Peel ;  and  the  mauly 
frankness,  the  candour,  and  the  insinuating  ingenuousness  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Nor,  on  the  other  side,  will  be  be  long 
at  a  loss  as  to  the  identity  of  the  leading  spirits  of ''  His  Majesty *s  op- 
position." The  keen  penetrating  intellect,  cutting  irony,  and  inimitable 
manner  of  Mr.  Tierney, — the  vehement  sarcasm  and  various  readings 
of  Mr.  Brougham, — the  refined  taste,  proud  integrity,  and  alternate 
energy  and  languor  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, — and  the  Cocker  scrutiny^ 
calculating  attention,  indefatigable  perseverance,  ond figurative  style 
of  Mr.  Hume,  betray  themselves  in  the  appearance  of  their  posses- 
sors.    Without  also  a  particular  revelation,  the  possessors  of  the 
fee-simple  of  heaven  (as  well  as  of  the  good  things  on  earthy,  are 
ascertainable  by  those  who  seek  to  find  them  out.     The  evangelical 
sleekness  of  mien   and  vesture,    the   heaveU'-vtewing  formation  of 
vision,  the  Wolsey  humility,   the  philanthropic .  disdoaupa  of  our 
neighbour  failings,  the  sanctified  African  sympathies,  and  the  holy 
nasal  sonorousness  of   speech,    characteristic  of  the  disciples   oif 
Wesley,  Southcote,  and  Wilberforce,  are  discernible  i»  St.  FoweU 
Buxton,  and  his  ebony-loving  brethren  of  the  cross  bench* 

But  the  most  important  individual  in  the  House  .yet  remains 
unnoticed — him  to  whom  the  domestic  manufactures  and  foveign 
commerce  of  the  country  are  entrusted*  The  stranger  is  aware  how 
much  the  high  place  of  England,  in  the  si^ale  of  nations,  is  dependant 
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oa  ber  commercial  pre-eminence ;  «nd  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
been  effected^  daring  late  years,  in  the  system  of  commercial  policy, 
by  whiph  it  was  supposed  that  pre-eminence  was  cherished  and  pro- 
moted; and,  he  is  also  aware,  that  the  great  natural  opposition  to 
these  changes  required  an  extraordinary  degree  of  firmness,  ability, 
and  perseverance  to  resist  and  overcome;  and  must,  therefore,  seek, 
with  some  degree  of  impatient  curiosity,  for  the  person  of  the  at  the 
same  time  official  guardian  and  great  revolutionist  of  the  system 
of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  His  curiosity  will  soon  be  gratified, 
and  his  expectations  realized,  in  the  square  manly  form,  stern  grey 
eye,  and  markecl  Cromwellian  features  of — Mr.  Huskisson*  He  will 
behold  a  man  who,  of  all  modem  statesmen,  would  have  made  the 
most  distinguished  figure  in  the  senates  of  ancient  history;  who  would 
have  been  a  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  or  an  Aristides  at  Athens.  He  will 
behold  a  man  who,  though  the  least  classical  in  his  language  and 
opinions,  and  whose  character  has  been  cast  in  the  truest  national 
moald,  would  most  strongly  remind  him  of  the  stem  simplicity  of 
CimoB,  the  austere  firmness  of  Cato,  and  the  republican  innezibility 
of  oar  own  glorious  Commonwealth-man.  He  will  behold  a  man 
who,  in  a  strange  country,  neglected  his  anatomical  studies,  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  red-hot  republicans  of  the  Fretich  re- 
volution. He  will  behold  that  man,  without  the  stain  of  apostacy, 
by  the  mere  firmness  of  his  temper,  and  the  solidity  and  inflexible 
structure  of  his  intellect,  some  thirty  years  afterwards,  raised  from 
the  obscure  practice  of  a  comparatively  humble  profession,  to  one  of 
the  most  important  stations  in  the  government  of  his  country ;  pos-  . 
sessine  withal,  on  every  Subject  he  discusses,  a  weight  and  authority 
in  Parliament,  and  a  degree  of  confidence  and  respect  out  of  doors, 
that  no  other  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  could  ever  lay  claim 
to.  He  will  behold  a  Member  of  Parliament,  the  least  observant  of 
the  adventitious  means  of  obtaining  a  patient  hearing,  listened  to 
with  the  most  marked  deference,  respect,  and  attention  of  all  parties 
in  the  House.  Nor,  indeed,  need  this  great  influence  of  character 
surprise  him.  It  is  founded  on  a  system  of  conduct  wisely  adopted 
in  early  life,  and  firmly  adhered  to  in  all  weathers,  and  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  and  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  take 
him  all  in  all,  is  the  ablett  statesman  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
He  does  not,  it  is  trae,  possess  the  flowing  eloquence  of  Mr.  Cannings 
or  the  quick  perception  of  Mr.  Tierney,  or  the  logical  acumen  of  Mr, 
Plunketl,  or  the  lofty  declamation  of  Earl  Grey,  or  perhaps  the  pre- 
cision of  Lord  Liverpool;  but  in  shrewdness  and  inflexibility  of 
judgment,  comprehensiveness  of  views,  and  firmness  in  maintaining 
them,  in  the  rare  faculty  of  connecting  the  demonstj^ations  of  facts 
with  the  probability  of  arguments,  in  prophetic  sagacity,  and  in 
profound  knowledge  of  finance  and  the  other  important  subjects  of 

E>litical  economy,  he  is  scarcely  rivalled  by  any  member  of  the  legis- 
ture.  This  is  high  praise;  the  merit  of  deserving  it  is  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Huskisson's  rise  to  power  and  distinction.  In  this  he  stands 
ahnost  alone;  at  least,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  perfect  parallel 
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to  him  in  the  list  of  our  hye-gone  miniBtdn.  To  Mr.  Gkorge  Qrenviile 
he  bears  more  points  of  resemblance,  in  the  frame  of  his  temper  and 
intellect,  and  in  the  nature  of  some  of  his  opinions  and  measures,  than 
to  any  other  modem  statesman  within  our  recolleetion.  Like  that 
great  man,  Mr.  Huskisson,  under  an  austere  and  rather  forbidding 
aberdf  covers  a  heart  throbbing  with  the  tenderest  sympathies  of 
humanity.  Like  him,  also,  the  rigid  path  of  public  duty  is  never 
deflectea  from  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  private  friendship.  There  is 
the  same  unbending  punctuality  in  business,  the  same  unostentatious 
integrity,  the  same  endeavour  to  rather  merk  than  obtain  popularity. 
Not  that  Mr.  Huskisson  is  indifferent  to  public  opinion— -by  no  means. 
Although  he  would  not  bend  any  measure  to  accommodate  the  views 
of  party,  or  win  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  no  man  displays  more 
earnestness  to  satisfy  and  convince  his  hearers  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  and  of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct.  His  speeches,  on  this 
account,  are  frequently  loaded  with  facts  and  arguments  almost  to 
tediousness..  And  with  all  his  power  of  arrangement,  copiousness  of 
diction,  and  the  consequent  freedom  from  gaps  in  his  discourse,  he 
will  not  drop  a  subject,  nor  be  content  to  rest  upon  a  host  of  argu- 
ments already  adduced,  while  there  remains  a  single  reason  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  thinks  would  serve  his  purpose.  Mr.  Grenville  early 
reprobated  and  foretold  the  evil  consequence  of  Parliaments  counte- 
nancing the  efforts  of  factious  demagogues  and  fanatical  incendiaries 
in  the  colonies.  Mr.  Huskisson,  also,  almost  alone,  long  since 
denounced  the  legislature's  encouraging  flagrant  violation  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  abrupt  rooting  out  of  established  usages,  by  listening, 
wiikmU  reproofs  to  the  inflammatory  mis-statements  and  canting  false- 
hoods of  a  party  who  no  longer  happen  to  be  holders  of  property  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  points  of  resemblance  do  not  terminate  here.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  Mr.  Grenville,  and  indeed  with  erery  sound  states- 
man, that  all  changes  which  were  unavoidable j  and  were  in  harmony 
with  the  progress  and  sound  opinion  in  any  country,  should  be  wiei 
halfway  oy  its  government ;  otherwise,  the  constitution,  like  a  vessel 
between  icebergs,  from  the  shock  of  two  masses  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  might  be  crushed  to  pieces.  We  have  in  the  philosophy 
of  this  maxim,  the  origin  of  Mr.  Huskisson*s  adversary  of  the  present 
system  of  free  trade.  And  here  we  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  the 
studious  in  the  science  of  human  nature,  and  the  observer  of  dissi- 
milar effects  from  similar  causes, — the  working  of  the  one  principle 
at  different  periods  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  life,  and  under  very  different 
circumstances.  We  have  said,  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  when  a  youn^ 
man,  took  part  in  the  first  proceedings  of  the  French  revolution. 
He  did — ^but  not  on  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire  and  the 
Encyclopedists,  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Byron,  "  might  have 
"  written  their  fingers  off*"  before  they  would  have  influenced  him, — r 
nor  from  the  contagion  of  the  American  revolution,  or  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  a  despotic  form  of  the  government;  but  from  a 
conviction,  that  the  degree  and  kind  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
French  people,  far  exceeded  the  measure  of  their  political  liberty. 
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aad  that  the  rtiemHom  of  a  nuinber  of  fonns  and  institutions  not  mUed' 
to  the  growing  knowledge  and  expanding  opinion  of  the  i^e,  was 
injarious  to  the  society,  and  should  be  overcome. 

This  was  ^i$  theory  of  the  revolution;  and. this  made  him  ^ 
Jacobin.  In  his  mind,  all  other  causes  were  influential  in  producing 
that  great  political  earthquake,  only  in  as  much  as  they  co-operated 
with  this — the  main  spring  of  the  revolution ;  without  which,  they 
were  but "  dashing  with  the  oar  to  hasten  the  cataract/'  or  *'  waving 
"  with  a  fan  to  give  jswiftness  to  the  wind/'  This  necessity  then  of 
accommodating  forms  and  institutions  to  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  age,  made  a  Jacobin  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1790,  influenced  him 
in  1820  to  introduce  the  Free  Trade  System  into  England,  and 
stimulated  him  throughout  life  to  advocate  the  great  cause  of  civil' 
and  teltgious  liberty. 

The  writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  and  Smith,  had  long  since 
established  in  Great  Britain  the  abstract  truth  of  the  free  trade* 
theory,  which,  as  Mr.  Huskisson  well  knew,  the  interests  o7  mankind 
would  soon  teach  them -to  appreciate,  so  as  to  render  its  adoption  in 
practice  unavoidable.  The  only  consideration  left  then  to  Mr.' 
Huskisson  was,  the  when  and  how  of  introducing  the  Free  Trade- 
policy  into  a  country  where  the  contrary  system  had  long  existed. 
And  however  opinion  may  differ,  this  is  the  only  point  on  which  con- 
troversy can  arise;  upon  it,  therefore,  Mr.  Huskisson  has  been 
severely  censured.  The  silk  trade,  the  corn  factor,  and  the  shipping 
interest,  have  successively  assailed  him,  and  with  threats  and  intrea- 
ties,  besought  him  to  re-adopt  the  ancient  system  of  prohibition^ 
Mr.  Huskisson,  trenched  behmd  a  barrier  of  sound  doctrine  and- 
philosophical  principles,  stood  firm  and  inflexible ;  and  told  them,* 
that  as  they  could  not  sweep  a  room  without  being  annoyed  by  dust^ 
so  they  could  not  pass  from  an  old  absurd  system  to  a  contrary  one 
without  some  temporary  inconvenience ;  he  maintained  to  them,  that 
the  clouds  that  hung  over  their  respective  interests,  were  but  the 
presaging  mist  of  a  sunny  day,  and  should  be  considered  but  as  the 
exhalations  of  a  soil  teeming  with  fruitfulness,  which  would  shortly 
disappear  before  the  bright  sunshine  of  England's  prosperity.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  at  present  enquiring  into  the  validity  of  these 
propositions,  but  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  going  minutely 
mto  the  question.  At  present,  we  shall  merely  say,  that  we  are 
converts  to  the  Free  Trade  System  in  the  abstract ;  but  are  fearful^ 
under  the  pecnUar  circumstances  of  the  country,  lest  its  advantages 
should  be  -too  much  on  the  side  of  foreigners.  It  is  doubtless  a 
proposition  demonstrated  by  Adam  Smith,  "  that  in  every  country  it 
"  always  is,  and  must  be,  the  great  interest  of  the  people  to  buy 
"  whatever  they  want  of  those  who  sell  it  cheapest."  But,  however 
true  this  may  be  in  the  closet,  we  fear  a  country  with  a  debt  of 
900,000,000  sterling,  cannot  hastily  adopt  it  in  practice.  The  truth 
is,  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  under  any  circumstances,  is  a  philoso- 
phicsd  vision,  which  never  will  be  realized.  All  that  can  be  done,  is  to 
make  it  the  general  rule,  and  approach  it  as  nearly  as  we  with  safety 
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can.  That  Mr.  Huskitson  Imb  been  uofairly  cenaured  for  a  sHppoaed 
laahness,  or  a  commercial  ooup  de  matii-ship,  in  introducing  the  Free 
Trade  System,  the  following  passages  on  the  advantages  of  foreign 
trade*  taken  from  his  pamphlet  on  the  currency  published  in  1810, 
will  shew,  and  besides  may  be  received  as  no  bad  specnnen  of  his 
state  Gkf  thought  and  expression  :— 

"  The  mind  and  facnlties  of  man  are  instantly  engaged  in 
**  pursnit  of  his  own  happiness,  and  in  multiplying  the  means  of 
"  eabsistenee,  comfort,  and  enjoyment.  Trade,  which  effects  the 
'^  exchange  of  a  part  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  tadustry,  and 
'*  talent  of  any  country,  against  those  and  the  soil,  industry,  and 
^'  talent  of  any  other  countries,  is  the  great  instrument  of  multiplying 
**  these  means.  By  the  aid  of  this  exchange,  not  only  those  natural 
"  productions,  which  Providence  has  distributed  in  abundance  in  one 
*'  portion  of  the  globe,  and  refused  to  some  other,  are  rendered 
"  common  to  all ;  but  the  soil  of  every  country,  and  of  every  portion 
«  of  every  country,  is  left  at  liberty  to  be  cultivated  principally,  or 
*'  wholly,  if  necessary,  in  raising  those  productions  for  which  it  is 
"  best  calculated  and  adapted  ;  those  which,  by  experience,  it  has 
"  been  known  to  afford  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  greatest  abundance^ 
and  at  the  least  expense  of  capital  and  labour.  Labour  and 
capital,  employed  in  manufactures,  is  enabled  to  avail  itself  of 
'*  local  situations  and  natural  advantages  (for  instance^  a  stream  or  a 
*'  coal  mine),  and  to  adapt  itself  exclusively  to  those  pursuits  id 
"  which,  from  any  peculiar  disposition,  dexterity,  ingenuity,  or  for- 
**  tuitous  discovery,  the  people  of  any  particular  country,  or  any 
'*  particular  part  of  them,  may  excel.  The  advantage  derived  from 
**  the  division  of  labour,  is  well  known.  What  is  effected  by  the 
''  operation  of  that  principle,  for  a  nn^U  nndtriaking,  is,  by  the  aid 
**  of  commerce,  effected  for  the  whoie  world.  Commerce  enables 
the  population  of  each  separate  district  to  make  the  most  of  its 
peculiar  advantages,  whether  derived  from  natare,  or  acquired  by 
the  application  of  industry,  talent,  and  capital;  to  make  the  most 
^*  of  them  for  its  own  consumption ;  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  the 
**  greatest  possible  remainder  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any  other 
**  commodities  produced  more  easily,  more  abundantly,  or  €ff  belter 
'*  quality,  in  other  districts  of  the  world.  It  is  thus  that  a  country 
**  is  enriched  by  commerce."  This  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  easy 
application  of  the  free  trade  doctrine.  N. 
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THE  FADED  FLOWER. 

Thoa  fair,  faded  flower !  that  bo  lately  wert  bloommg^ 
The  pride  of  the  garden  where  carele09  I  strayed; 

Thou  a&Q.m^ht'at  hare  blpssonu'd^  the  morning. perfuming^ 
Hadstthou  rotated  content  with, thy  pfsers  in  the  ahade* 

Qtut  fond,  to  be  notic'd,  ai^d  ripe  for  thy  ruin,. 

Thy,  gadding  young  Btem  c^ug|it  my  eye  on  its  way ; 
I  sought  not  thy  beauties,  nor  wUl'd  thy  undoing, 

But  h^dlesafy  pluok'd  thee,  then  cast  thee  away. 

Not  reckless,  however,  I  gaze  on  thee,  blighted, 
A  verse  and  a  tear  thy  brief  moral  shall  share ; 

For,  oh !  thoughtless  Beauty,  thus  thou  art  requited, 
While  the  spoiler  speeds  on,  and  forgets  thou  wert  fair. 

Duni^rtet.  C.  G. 


TO  MY  CHILD. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  DANOSJIOUS  1LI.NE8S. 

Thou  darling  ix>y  I  the  pride  of' this  sad  heart, 

That  shrinks  from  death,  yet  struggles  to  be  free: 
Though  from  thy  dearer  Father  armed  to  part, 

A- pang  peouliar  pierces  me  through  thee. 
For  e'en  the  thought,  that  thou,  of  all  I  love, 

Shalt  heave  no  sigh^  shall  drop  for  me  no  tear/ 
Hath  power  my  boasted  fortitude  to  move, 

And  weary  Nature  shrinks  and  shudders  here  I 
Fantastic  thougiit  1  and  yet  how  strangely  sad  4 

That  when  in  Death's  cold  arms  the  mother 'lieSi 
Thy  youthful  mother !  once  in  thee  how  gladv 

Thou  may'st  as  now  gaze  on  with  laughing  eyes. 
Peering  on  arduous  tiptoe  o'er  her  bed, 

Unconscious  that  she  never  more  may  rise] 
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THE  WILLI-DANCE. 

AN  RUNOARIAK  LEOEKD. 

The  haug^hty  Baron  von  Lowenstein  looked  from  the  balcony  of 
bis  castle  window  down  upon  the  road  which  wound  round  the  ▼alley 
by  the  foot  of  the  mountain^  and  lost  itself  in  the  distance  of  the  well- 
inhabited  plain.  He  gazed  upon  a  tall  and  gallant  youth  who  rode 
forth  from  the  castle  upon  a  noble  steed;  he  watched  him  as,  with 
Hhe  fiery  spirit  of  youth,  he  ureed  his  courser  forward;  he  smiled 
sternly,  and  ordered  a  page  to  desire  the  attendance  of  his  daughter 
Emelka. 

She  came  into  the  hall  glowing  like  the  star  of  Love  amidst  the 
dusky  clouds.  Her  father  called  her  to  the  window  and  spoke: 
*'  Seest  thou  that  rider  fast  disappearing  in  the  dust,  and  knowest 
**  thou  him?"  With  difficulty,  repressing  her  anxiety,  she  replied: 
**  Yes,  my  father,  it  is  thy  page  Gyula."  "  Him  thou  wilt,  then, 
**  never  see  more,**  returned  he  coldly.  At  these  words  her  senses 
failed,  her  eyes  grew  dizzv,  and  she  would  have  fallen  from  the 
balcony,  had  not  her  fatherns  strong  arm  withheld  her.  He  ordered 
her  attendants  to  convey  her  to  her  chamber. 

In  the  mean  time,  Qyula  was  ridinff  on  without  suspicion  of  what 
was  meditated  by  the  gloomy  Baron ;  he  thought  the  object  of  his 
journey  was  the  Templar's  Convent  at  Posteng.  He  had  been 
directed  to  convey  a- letter  to  the  Prior,  with  commission  to  deliver  it 
to  him  in  secret.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  he  was  more  and  more 
advancing  in  the  favor  of  his  Lord,  and  saw,  in  this  secret  commission, 
the  beginning  of  the  utmost  confidence.  Who  can  tell  all  the  lovely 
dreams  which  floated  round  him,  such  as  lovers  weave  from  founda- 
tions weaker  than  the  spider's  web?— The  reader  knows  well  that  he 
loved  Emelka,  and  was  fondly  loved  again  by  her. 

At  the  decline  of  day,  he  entered  a  wood  which  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  convent,  and  there  he  waited  for  the  coming  of  night,  intend- 
ing to  seek  the  Prior  under  cover  of  its  darkness.  It  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  days  of  spring;  the  purple  tints  of  the  evening  melting  off 
into  the  purest  and  most  cloudless  blue,  the  clear  warbling  of  the 
nightingale,  the  countless  odours  springing  from  the  flowers,  the 
gentle  rustling  of  the  branches,  as  the  breezes  played  among  them, 
filled  his  bosom  with  tender  extacy :  it  seemed  as  if  his  heart  ex- 
panded to  the  whole  world;  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
delicious  reveries  so  natural  to  young  and  ardent  minds,  when  the  face 
of  internal  nature  seems  to  accord  with  the  inward  feelings, — till  the 
iron  sound  of  the  convent  bell  warned  him  to  break  off,  and  roused 
him  once  more  to  the  exertions  of  active  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  and  winding  path,  the  gloomy  walls  of 
the  convent  suddenly  rose  before  him,  and  as  they  fell  darkly  on  the 
scene,  they  seemed,  to  his  already-excited  fancy,  to  afford  a  just 
emblem  of  the  mode  in  which  the  realities  of  the  world  frown  on  the 
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iUasicfis  of  affection.  With  a  6igh»  be  gave  the  token  which  had 
been  communicated  by  him  to  the  Baron;  the  porter  opened  the  iron 
gatesy  which  groaned  heavily  on  their  hinges,  and  asked  with  sub- 
dued voice,  **  Come  ye  from  the  brothers  of  the  order  V  ^*  No!  from 
**  the  Baron  of  Lowenstein  to  the  Prior.'*  "  Well,  follow."  They 
ascended  from  an  arched  and  narrow  passage,  which  echoed  to  their 
steps,  np  a  winding  staircase.  The  leader  stopped  at  the  nearest 
door,  knocked  thrice  quickly  and  gently,  a  voice  replied,  *'  I  am 
**  alone.'*  The  porler  pointed  to  the  door,  and  disappeared  amonf^ 
the  gloomy  passages,  and  Gyula  entered. 

On  an  old  and  carved  chair,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  sat 
the  Prior  motionless,  and  resembling  an  ancient  figure  upon  old 
tapestry.  When  the  youth  drew  nearer,  and  the  old  man  discerned 
his  features  by  the  broader  light,  he  passed  his  withered  hand  before 
his  face  like  one  who  endeavours  to  remember  something  that  has 
been  long  forgotten.  The  youth  presented  him  with  the  Baron's 
letter:  the  Prior  opened  it,  and  read  in  silence.  His  countenance 
deepened  as  he  read,  add  his  eyes  seemed  rivetted  to  the  paper.  All  ', 
was  so  silent  that  Gyula  could  hear  the  beating  of  his  heart.  At 
length  the  Prior  broke  the  silence:  **Thj  name?"  "Gyula 
"  Forhegy."  "  Thy  parents?"  "  Geisa  Forhegy  and  Suse  Lorandi, 
'*  both  dead."  "  The  ring  upon  thy  finger?"  ''  The  last  present  of 
"  a  dying  mother."  A  slight  red  passed  over  the  pale  features  of  the 
Prior.  He  signed  to  him  to  sit  down,  and  spoke :  "  My  predecessor 
"  was  so  suddenly  called  away,  that  it  appears  he  had  not  time  to 
'*  9mme  the  Baron,  for  this  letter  is  addressed  to  him.  He  writes: 
**  *  To  death  with  the  bearer  of  these  tokens,  to  death ;  the 
"  *  audacious  plebeian  dares  love  my  daughter,  to  death  with 
'"him,  that  1  may  never  see  him  more;  but  let  it  be  done  in 
" '  secret,' "  **  Does  love  then  acknowledge  the  pride  of  an- 
'*  cestry?"  asked  the  youth.  "  Silence!"  returned  the  Prior,  «  I 
**  have  commands  from  my  superiors  to  obey  the  directions  of  the 
^  Baron."  Gyula  was  bursting  forth,  but  the  Prior  added — '*  but 
*'  tliee  I  will  not,  and  cannot,  harm;  yet  swear  that  thou  wilt  conceal 
'*  for  ever  what  thou  now  hearest."  Gyula  swore :  the  youth  pressed 
his  hand  in  gratitude,  and  the  old  man  spoke  with  a  voice,  in  which 
the  warmth  of  long  repressed  affections  mingled  a  softened  tone. 
'*  Thou  must  away  this  night;  leave  this  country;  here  is  a  letter  to 
"  the  master  of  our  order  in  Croatia.  It  was  intended  for  another, 
*'  now  be  it  thine;  read  it,  and  mark  well  the  name^  The  Superior 
"  will  place  thee  in  our  brotherhood ;  behave  nobly,  and  leave  the  rest 
"to  heaven:  and  should  all  others  fail  thee,  i  will  remain  firm." 
**  Wherefore  have  I  merited  this  kindness?"  asked  Gyula,  deeply 
affected;  the  Prior  answered :  "Thou  hast  called  back  time  long 
"  since  past  by :  my  heart  has  become  weak,  and  it  urges  me  to 
"  tell  thee  what  dwella  in  its  inmost  cell, — what  never  passed  my 
^  lips  before;  and  to  let  thee  know  that  thou  hast  owed  thy  life  to 
thy  mother  a  second  time.  I  loved  her  with  all  the  glow  of  youthful 
heat;  I  love  her  yet  as  a  star  in  the  gloomy  night.    I  saw  her  often 
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'*  when  she  was  yet  a  maid,  in  her  father's  castle;  but  ther^,  tbo,  thy 
**  father  saw  her,  and  loved  her  as  t  dtd ;  and,  oh !  irho  would  not 
**  have  done  the  same?  Shall  I  unveil  to  thee.all  the  sorrows  of  my 
**  heart?  I  could  not  bear  suspense:  with  the  resolution  to  know  my 
'*  fate,  I  rode  to  her  father's  castle,  determined  to  make  known  to 
**  her  my  love.  There  met  me  on  the  way  a  squire  who  greeted  me: 
**  *  You  come  in  good  time;  all  is  gaiety  hi  the  oaitle,  for  Suse  is  just 
**  *  betrothed.'  I  gave  the  squire  a  ring,  the  same  which  thou  now 
V  bearest  on  thy  finger,  as  a  present  for  her;  I  turned  my  horse^'s 
''  head  and  rushed  away.  I  became  a  Templat:  scarcely  had  it 
**  happened  that  I  was  bound  by  nfiy  vows,  wnen  a  knight  came  to 
'*  convent.  He  spoke  of  many  things  Which  I  regarded  not  till  he 
''  mentioned  thy  mother's  name.  My  heart  leaped  up:  he  described 
**  the  festivity  of  the  bridal,  and  said  how  melancholy  seemed  the 
**  bride ;  and  that  the  report  was  she  loved  another,  and  had  given 
**  her  hand  to  her  husband  in  obedience  to  her  father.  These  tidings 
**  were  so  many  dagger-strokes  to  me !  since  then  I  have  heard 
"  nothing  of  her.  I  forbade  myself  to  ask  of  her.  I  was  sent  into 
**  the  East ;  I  sought  for  death,  and  found  it  not.  It  is  but  few  weeks 
**  since  I  returned ;  a  few  days  only  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  no 
<<  longer  murmur  that  the  Saracen  fance  has  spared  me,  for  I  can  save- 
**  thy  life.  But  see,  the  hour-glass  has  run  down,  the  stars  are  dis- 
<'  appearing,  time  presses,  depart;  and  when  thou  art  about  to  give 
"  way  to  sorrow,  think  of  me,  and  how  I  have  had  to  suffer." 

The  youth  sank  into  his  arms  in  wordless  emotion—- the  Prior 
roused  himself  as  the  servant  entered — Gyula  hastily  retreated,  and 
sprung  to  horse  almost  before  he  knew  what  had  happened.  Sorrow- 
fully did  he  look  back  where  the  domains  of  Lowen^tein  extended ; 
and  his  heart  was  convulsed  with  the  bitterest  anguish,  when  he 
turned  his  horse  from  the  well-known  and  delightful  paths,  obliged 
to  seek  a  home  among  a  stranger  race. 

Gloom  hung  on  the  Castle  of  Lowensteia ;  scarcely  had  Emelka 
recovered  from  her  swoon,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  Prior 
to  say  that  the  squire  of  Lowenstein,  on  his  return,  had  been  way- 
laid and  murdered* 

Emelka  sank  into  a  melancholy  illness — the  only  daughter  of  his 
house— the  last  scion  of  a  noble  race ; — the  hard*  heart  of  the  Baron 
was  convulsed  with  sorrow.  He  summoned  a  skilful  Monk,  who 
delivered  her  from  death,  but  could  not  banish  the  secret  disease  of 
her  mind.     It  seemed  as  if  she  revelled  in  grief. 

The  summer  vanished,  autumn  came  and  went,  and  winter 
reigned  in  all  its  severity ;  the  Baron  seemed  to  dwell  in  the  forest, 
hunting  the  wild  boar,  and  yet  oftener  be  went  to  Temetsving,  with 
whose  lord  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  weighty  matters  to'transact.  At 
these  times,  when  Emelka  was  alone,  and  the  snow  fell  in  thick  flakes, 
and  the  twilight  spread  its  dusky  wings,  and  the  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  rushing  of  the  Aar,  struggling  with  the  icv  masses 
floating  in  its  current,  she  summoned  the  attendance  of  her  nurse 
Gunda;  while  the  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth,  and  the  lady  reclined 
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drearily  on  b.er  couch,  the  old  woman  told  her  a  thouaaod  tale^  of 
the  days  of  olden  tiine»  of  fairy  love — of  spirits  who  return  to  avenge 
the  wroDg^  of  perjured  love — of  spirits  separated  in  life  who  are 
iini<jed  in  desilh.  More  than  all,  loved  Emeika  to  hear  the  legend  of 
the  Willi-dance,  which  the  crone  alwaysthus  began— ^'  Every  maidea 
"  who  dies,  when  she  is  betrothed ,  is  called  a  Willi.  The  Willies  wander 
*^  restless  on  the/esrth,  and  hold  their  nightly  dances  wherever  roads 
''  meet }  if  any  mw  then  meets  them,  they  dance  with  him  till  he  dies ; 
**  he  is  then  the  bridegroom  of  the  youngest  Willi,  who  thereby  at  last 
"  is  evaUed  to  rest ;  snch  a  one  is  my  sister.  Ah !  often  have  I  seen 
"  her  in  th/e  ncioon-bearo," — and  then  followed  the  tale  of  the  lover, 
the  sonrom  Md  the  4cath  of  the  poor  yooAg  maiden.  In.  stories,  like 
this,  of  uie  region  of  spirits^  the  luckless  Emeika  sought  to  forget 
the  bitterness  of  earthly  suffering. 

When  spring  returned,  and  the  Baron  one  day  returned  from 
Temetsving,  he  announced  to  his  daughter  that  she  was  betrothed ; 
the  betrothed  of  the  Lord  of  Temetsving.  Emeika  knew  her  father's 
sternness  of  purpose,  and  r^ired  in  silence;  the  Baron  looked  joy- 
folly  over  the  wiae  valley  before  him.  "  Here,*'  thought  he,  "  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  over  mountain  and  valley*,  shall  I  and  my  stepson 
rule."  In  the  despair  of  her  heart,  Emeika  prayed  to  heaven  to  deliver 
her,  and  heaven  did  deliver  her,  she  became  paler  and  paler,  the  roses 
of  her  lips  decayed,  the  light  of  her  blue  eyes  became  dim,  her  raven 
hair  languished  unringletted  over  neck  and  arm,  as  if  death  had 
cast  his  mantle  ovei;  her-^slie  <jlied.  ''  Father !  I  forgive  thee  for  send-^ 
"  ing  Gyulafrom  me,"  were  her.lasUwords;  but  they  pierced  the  heart 
of  the  Baron  like  arrows  tipped  with  poison ;  and -when  ^she  lay  indeed 
a  corse  before  him,  he  left  his  jca^tle  i^nd  the  wide  spreiiding  domains 
of  Lowenstein  and  Temetsving,  and  entered  into  a  cavern,  where  he 
buried  his  daughter  wit^  hif  ^mn  hands,  commenced  tlie  life  of  a 
hermit  above  her  grave,  and  nev^r  spoke  ^gain. 

With  unwonted  swiftnegss,  the  t4le4[>f  the  desola^ioajof  Lowenstein 
spread  into  Croatia:  Gyulal roused  himself  fropahis  first  sorrow, 
and  returned  homeward.  *'  Is  not  my  life,"  said  he, ''  like  a  flower 
"  cut  down  in  the  j^rirne  pf  at^  tieau^y  ?  Well,,  iben,  Jet  its  scattered 
'^  leaves  yet  be  streiyj^  abpv;^  the.grfive  where  my  happiness  lies 
"  buried.  Will  tfie  E^qm  gjnidge  ^e^Atch,ing  over  ihe  grave  with 
**  him  ?  he  may  now  ]^l\  Q^^^ij^a^eljf,  but  thenc^  m^  I  never  depart." 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  approached  Lowenstein,  after 
many  weary  wanderings* .  A  aansetess  power  attracted  him  into  the 
recesses  of  the  wood;  n^ar  him  iJbere  jwasa  muni,  like  that  of 
autumn  branches  shaken  by  the  wind*. .aid  a. sweat  tone  like  the  song 
of  the  unseen  nightingale ;  a  Jfaint  glimia^tng  like  that  of  a  thousand 
glow  worms  streamed  from  the  bushes,  the  morn  burst  forth  in  all  its 
^lendor  of  fullness:  the  convent  bell  struck  twelve — he  stood  in  the 
circle  of  the  Willies.  Softly  swelled  their  voices  into  a  song,  breath- 
ing of  tender  sighs ;  and  the  lays  of  disappointed  love  flowed  into 
harmonian  concord  from  the  lips  of  the  shadowy  beings ;  swifter  and 
swifter  the  dance  went  on;  the  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  the  myrtle 
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crowns,  shone  in  the  light,  and  their  ringlets  flowed  like  clouds  upon 
the  air ;  one  of  them  advanced  to  him,  and  seized  )iim  by  the  arm;  he 
looked  at  her  and  shrieked,  *^  Emelka.''  He  g^ed  upon  her  eyes,  tiU 
he  grew  wild ;  she  pressed  him  to  her  heart,  his  own  ceased  to  beat, 
and  when  she  kissea  htm,  he  was  dead. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Baron  roamed  into  the  valley,  and 
found  the  corse  lying  on  a  bank  of  roses.  He  recognised  the  features 
of  his  former  squire ;  '^  forgive  my  sins,''  was  the  language  of  the  sup- 
plicating  look  he  raised  to  heaven.  He  lifted  the  hapless  youth  upon 
nis  shoulders,  and  buried  him  with  tears  by  the  side  of  his  daughter. 
From  that  time  after  frequently  appeared  to  him  th^  young  lover  and 
Emelka  in  his  dream,  shining  like  the  morning  star,  and  gazing  on 
him  with  looks  of  cpnsolation  and  forgiveness. 


THOUGHTS  ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

I  do  not  know  what  distant  air 
May  fan  thy  cheelc.  Off  wave  thy  hair; 
But  know,  I'd  have  {hat  air  for  thee. 
From  every  breath  of  evil  free. 

Unknown  the  land  (that  land,  how  blest) 
On  which  thy  feet  may  rove  or  rest, 
I  do  but  know,  I  would,  for  thee. 
That  land  a  paradise  might  be. 

Ah  t  thou  to-day  wilt  often  hear 
In  tones,  not  fonder,  but  more  dear, 
Such  wishes  as  are  breathed  for  thee 
By  one  thou  wilt  not  hear  nor  see. 

Their  wu^es  will  with  smiles  be  heard. 
And  answered  by  some  grateful  word ; 
But  tender  look  or  tone  from  thee 
Will  ne'er  be  sight  or  sound  for  me. 

Yet,  with  that  sweet  reward  in  view. 
My  wishes  would  not  be  more  true : 
It  is  not  what  I  am  to  thee, 
'Tis  what  thou  art,  that  conquers  me ! 


ACHSAH. 
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STARLIGHT  ON  MARATHON. 


1. 

No  vesper  breeze  is  floating  now. 

No  murmurs  shake  the  air ; 
A  gloom  is  on  the  mountain's  brow« 

And  quietude  is  there. 
The  night  beads  from  the  breathing  grass. 
Fall  brilliant  as  my  footsteps  pass. 

No  wakeful  tones  disturb  the  scene, 
The  clouds  are  lulFd  to  rest — 

'Tis  like  a  calm»  where  grief  hath  been. 
So  welcome  to  the  breast ! 

The  day-god's  rayful  splendor's  gone. 

And  starlight  gleams  on  Marathon. 

3. 

I  look  around  from  earth  to  sky. 

And  g^aze  from  star  to  star; 
The  Grecian  host  seem  gliding  by. 

Triumphant  from  the  war : 
like  restless  spirits  from  the  dead, 
Reyisiting  where  once  they  bled  I 

4. 

The  stony  records  of  each  name 
Have  mouldered  from  the  soil ; 

But  valor  leaves  undying  fame. 
Which  Time  may  not  despoil : — 

Can  patriots  roam  m  Hellenic  plain. 

Nor  wake  the  dead  to  life  again  ? 

6. 

Oh  I  to  have  seen  the  marching  bands, 

And  heard  the  battle  clash. 
Have  seen  their  weapon-clenching  bands, 

And  eye's  defving  flash  : — 
Their  bossy  shields,  and  pluming  crests. 
And  corslets  on  their  swelling  breasts! 
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6. 


Then  said  the  mother  to  her  aon. 

And  pointed  to  his  shield ; 
**  WUh  it !  return,  and  conquest  won, 

*'  Or/oit  it  I  from  the  field!" 
With  valiant  hope,  and  tearless  face, 
They  olung  in  silent,  firm  embrace. 

7. 

Here  met  the  foes — and  martial  peals 

Once  trembled  o'er  the  ground. 
And  goiy  wounds  from  plunging  steels 

Flowed  on  each  clotted  mound : 
Here  freemen  strew'd  the  Persian  dead. 
And  Gre<^a9a  vai^quilh'd  w,bi{«  th^y  b)ed. 

8.      - 

But  past  the  days  of  Freedom's  9^prdt 

And  cold  the  patriot  brave ; 
When  slaughter  d  there,  the  slavish  horde 

Found  Marathon  their  grave ; 
And  swarthy  despots  left  the  free 
Unfetter'd  AS  itheir  ow«  Uiuj9  ^9^1*^ 

9. 

Still,  starlight  sheds  the  same  pale  beam 

For  aye  upon  the  plain ; 
And  musipg  breasts  might  fondly  dream, 

The  Grecians  free  again  I 
For  empires  fall,  and  freedom  dies. 
But  chai^eless  beauty  l^g^t^  tKe.ffkies : 

May  He  whose  glory  gems  the  sky, 

God  of  the  slave  and  free ; 
Hear  every  patriot's  burning  sigh 

That's  ofi&red  here  for  thee — 
For  thee,  fair  Greece,  and  every  son 
Thaft  fights  the  Turk  on  Marathon  1 

R.  M. 
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*'  Two  (large)  Oentlbmbm  of  respectabffity  are  desirouB  of  obtunlng  iKMtfd  and 
»  iodipag  in  a  genteel  pif^te  feUifly.  They  atie'of  reipilar  ImbitSi  and  would  be  fivond 
**  tto  intraden  on  tbe  regulation  «f  tha  doiiMstio  circle.  Letten  addreased  (poat  paid^ 
**  tp  X.  Y.  at  " "  Txxn. 


**  Half-a-gainea  a  week  fbr  coals  I^  thought  I,  *<  throw  coals  to  tbe 
**  dogs,  and  the  landlady  with  theto,  before  I  'submit  to  this  brumal 
"  chicanery.**—"  Half-a-guineti  a  week  for  coals ! "  reechoed  my 
friend  Dapper,  throwing  himself  backwards  in  his  chair,  and  elevat- 
ing his  legs  to  an  awful  height — "  No,  no,  Mrs.  Ramsbottom,  well 
**  follow  Keeper  on  his  tfdVels  first.**  The  encroaching  dame  rubbed 
her  hands  with  a  washer^woman-like  grace,  mattered  some  unmean- 
ing mumble,  and  made  her  exit.  Friend  Dapper  and  myself  are  two 
bachelors  (one  of  us  is  a  Bachelor  of  Artt),  and  not  being  burdened 
with  a  tronblesome  load  of  income,  We  have  united  our  purses,  and 
bythtit  social  juncture,  have  contrived  to  board  and  lodge  together 
in  a  aioi:^  eoiitniieni^  style,  than  either  of  us  could  have  done  sepa- 
rately. Our  gracious  landlady  came  into  existence  on  the  top  of  some 
mountain  in  a  Swiss  canton,  and  certes  retains  to  this  day  a  nrostiness 
of  disposition,  that  would  vie  with  the  coldest  avalanche  in  her 
country.  Vfe  have  resided  in  her  house  for  something  more  than 
three  months,  and  have  generally  escaped  civil  wars  and  domestic 
broils.  To  be  sure,  we  have  occasionally  been  favored  with  her 
petulant  eloquence,  for  tripping  up  stairs  with  unwiped  shoes, 
slamming  doors  with  impatient  vengeance,  and  rousing  the  inmates 
sometimes  from  their  midnight  snoeze — but  this  is  allowed  to  be 
^  all  in  the  family  wav^**  We  have  scarcely  ever  glimpsed  her 
horned  spouse :  for  augnt  we  know,  he  may  be  sometimes  taking  an 
airing  in  his  wife's  coal-hole  for  spousal  disob^ience,  or  be  seated 
on  the  mantle-piece,  and  compellea  to  squat  there,  till  taken  down 
again.  At  all  events,  he  is  quite  an  underling  in  our  present  domain, 
and  serves  instead  of  his  wife's  bell,  to  call  the  servant,  and  carry 
messages.  His  stature  is  very  dwarfish,  and  he  .is  of  such  a  ghastly 
paleness  in  face,  that  he  would  terrify  in  a  dark  passage :  to  the 
personages  already  introduced,  add,*^  one  fiV>W8y  good-tempered 
nousemaid,  and  a  superannuated  tom-cat,  reader,  and*  you  have  at 
once  before  you  all  the  live  stock  in  our  premises. 

After  Mrs.  Ramsbottom's  departure,  and  a  momentary  mutual 
gape  of  suspense.  Dapper  and  myself  consulted  on  future  proceed- 
ings.— **  To  pay,  or  not  to  pay,  that  was  the  question," — ^we  perceived 
it  was  most  convenient  to  our  pockets  to  do  the  latter ;  without 
hesitating  to  enquire  whether  "  'twas  nobler"  to  bear  the  **  sting^  of 
"  outrageous"  pay,  determined  on  a  speedy  removal. 

**  When  will  the  advertisement  appear,  sir?**  **  On  Thursday 
next,"  replied  the  silver-haired  old  derk,  brushing  my  crown-pieces 
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into  his  money  receptade  with  conscious  iunuAalane€ — **  Thank  you, 
"  sir.**  The  door  or  the  office  swung  back  to  its  place,  and  1  was  soon 
paddling  my  way  on  the  sloppy  pavement  of  Fleet-street.  **  How 
"  very  abrupt  you  are!"  exlaims  my  fancied  reader,  *^  transporting 
"  me  from  your  drawing-room  to  a  newspaper  office!" — I  bow  my 
assent,  and  have  only  to  say,  that  ecHprii  is  an  allowable  figure  in 
rhetoric,  and  may  be  legally  introduced  into  my  "  Board  and 
'SLodginfi^-" — ^Thursday  came,  and  presented  me  (to  speak  Hibemice) 
with  sufficient  letters  to  last  me  for  the  remainder  of  my  days. 
Four  consecutive  postmen  were  each  loaded  with  a  dozen  epistles  for 
**  X.  Y."  and  many  were  personally  delivered ;  thus  one  solitary 
seven  lines  in  the  Times,  inspired  about  sixty  pens,  and  occasioned 
a  waste  of  many  quires  of  paper.  "  How  great  a  matter  a  little^re 
**  kindleth ! !" — ^The  housemaid's  countenance  was  for  the  remainder 
of  this  day  illumined  with  a  timid,  reluctant  smirk,  whenever  she 
appeared.  Dapper  did  little  else  but  grin  over  the  outside  scrawls 
of  the  letters,  while  I  was  busied  in  anatomising  their  contents,  and 
selecting  such  as  were  deemed  answerable.  Need  I  explain  the 
result  of  my  discoveries  ? — One  was  from  an  ignorant,  but  exalted, 
laundress,  stating,  that  she  **  rezided  in  a  werry  genteil  sitivation, 
**  and  felt  quite  cartain  as  how  the  gentlemen  would  be  well  acomo* 
V  dated  in  her  lodging'  Another  came  from  a  sea-captain,  and 
stated,  that  we  might  *^  jump  into  a  eood  birth  if  we  choose  to  tack 
"  over  to  him,^  that  he  had  a  "  snug  litUe  cottage,  otdy  troubled  with 
**  wife  and  three  children,"  and  that  **  on  winter  nights  we  might 
**  have  a  sip  of  hot  grog."  Another,  sealed  with  a  dashing  coat  of 
arms,  and  remarkably  square  at  the  corners,  was  from  a  bachelor, 
whose  house  was  '*  rather  too  extensive  for  himself  and  servant" — 
with  him  we  should  experience  '*  every  domeiUe  comforL'^  I  shall 
onlv  mention  two  more,  which  were  rather  mysterious  to  our  view, 
and  aflforded  subject  for  various  gallant  conjectures :  one  was  from  a 
''  lady  of  respectability,"  informing  us,  that  she  had  **  two  daughters, 
**  one  eighteen,  and  the  other  nineteen  years  of  age ; "  after  stating 
this,  and  that  ''emolument  was  not  her  principal  aim,"  added, 
that  she  was  "  desirous  of  meeting  with  two  agreeable  young  menfor 
**  boarders I^^'The  other  was  equally  pleasing  to  us:  explaining, 
that  there  was  a  "  daughter  just  turned  twenty,  that  there  were 
*^  plenty  of  young  ladieSf  who  made  frequent  cheerful  visits ; "  the 
summing  up,  as  the  judge  calls  it,  was  very  endearing  for  a  stranger, 
she  hoped  to  "  find  two  pleasant  additions  to  their  family  circle!^ — 
On  concluding  the  perusal  of  these  complaisant  proauctious,  a  mutual 
stroke  of  chins,  a  bridled  erection  of  heads,  and  satisfactory  survey 
of  the  person,  passed  between  Dapper  and  myself:  both  of  us  were 
convinced  that  a  sight  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  lady,  that 
we  were  the  "  pleasant  additions."  Within  half  an  hour,  we  were 
duly  caparisoned,  and  externally  armed  with  inspiration  from  the 
Graces  for  the  approaching  interview — but,  alas ! 

"  'Tis  dtitancf  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
"  And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  anire  hue." 
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By  an  u&ftccoiintable  overfiight  we  did  not  dtscover,  till  «  second 
g;laBce,  thai,  in  a  serene  corner  of  the  epistle,  terms  were  mentioned ! 
tbey  appeared  to  claim  a  very  warm  consanguinity  with  **  emohi- 
"  sent;"  and  fearful  that  both  might  conduct  ns  to  the  same  finis, 
we  deUreffed  these  gallant  enticers  to  the  care  of  a  paper  cupboard. 
After  an  arduous  selection  from  the  remaining  bundle,  we  commenced 
with  the  gpttidance  of  half  a  dozen  that  directed  us,  severally,  to  six 
different  quarters  of  the  metropolis.     The  remainder  of  this  paper  wiU 
coBtain  an  account  of  our  proceedings  and  **  hair  breadth  'scapes.** 
Yellow  fogs  were  swimming  in  the  bilious  air,  and  cold  steams 
evfljporating  from  the  muddy  drains,  when  Dapper,  **  smiling,  like 
*'  May-mom,"^  and  myself  in  good  spirits,  from  sundry  potations  of 
well-sQgared  cofiee,  entered  briskly  on  our  travels.    The  first  house 
we  arrived  at  Was  in  a  square,  which,  for  the  present,  must  be  nameless. 
The  ontside  walls  were  dingy,  and  crusted  like  rasped  rolls,  and  the 
whole  edifice  was  quite  of  the  Brobdignag  order — windows  sinking 
into  their  eases  like  withered  cheeks  in   a  decline.     The  stony 
grandeur  and  reveretitaal  aspect  of  the  building  awed  for  a  moment 
our  first  glimpse,  and  woke  up  sigbs  prophetic  of  a  non-residence 
there.    Dapper's  patrician  appeal  to  the  knocker  startled  me  from  a 
reverie  i  was  enjoying  over  the  darkling  depth  of  the  area.     A 
freckled  servant,  with  a  nose  of  aatronomic'al  consequence,  snarled 
an  abortive  answer  to  the  question,  *'  is  your  mistress  at  home?'* 
Having  used  a  little  mamialikiil  in  the  arrangement  of  our  hair,  and 
stretched  our  surtouts  to  their  symmetrical  fit,  we  marched  through 
the  hall  with  that  inward  independence  felt  by  those  about  to  expe- 
rience the  delight  of  prying,  enquiring,  and  rejecting — if  the  apart- 
ments   *^  were  not  exactly  what  was  required."      Alas!    for  the 
niserable  endurance  of  lodging-house  keepers,  letters,  and  koo  gemu 
ommei    €k>mpelled  to  listen  and  answer  to  the  impertinent,  unoloae 
the  cupboardn  for  their  satisfaction,  unravel  domestic  regulatioQs> 
traverse,  mount,  descend*  and  screw  up  replies  to  feed  the  whims  of 
curiosity — but  I  can  spare  no  more  condolence  here. 

The  parlor  door  opened^  and  a  motley  circle  of  persons  of  various 
ages,  arranged  found  a  breakfast  table,  were  performing  their  matin 
mastications;  but  our  approach  interrupted  their  engagement.  One 
old  fellow,  with  a  wig,  blinked  his  eyes^  and  could  not  conceal  the 
toast  which  bulged  through  his  half-opened  lips.  Another,  with  a 
snuffy  visage,  lolled  back  in  bis  chair,  and  fairly  put  on  spectacles  to 
semtinise  us;  while  a  youth,  apparently  about  eighteen,  with  a  neek 
aicased  in  deep  cravat,  gave  a  condescending  turn  tio  his  pate,  and 
then  resuaiedhis  tattoo  on  the  cloth.  In  addition  to  these  perplexing 
oapieasaBtries,'  there  were,  besides,  three  tall  daughters,  who,  with 
amitiCary  exactness^  held  their  cups  very  steadily  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  sailcers  and  theik'  mouths,  and  daunted  us  wkh  their  ocular 
meaning.  An  uncouth,  snivelling,  old  maid  wriggled  by  their  side. 
Bat  s«iely  this  was  not  metropolitan  poUtenessl  The  servant  had 
made  some  blunder  in  our  announcement;  or  they  expected  bailift, 
an<  uut^kack  us  for  these  meih-homids ;  or,  lastly,  they  were  unused  to 
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sneli  early  mitors.  Explain  it  as  yoo  will,  W6  were  quite  levelled 
beneath  the  staring  coterie,  and  at  once  gave  up  all  hopes  of  domesti- 
cating with  such  unmannerly  creatures.  Poor  Dapper  was  more 
overcome  than  myself,  and  kept  on  such  good  terms  with  the  wall, 
that  the  crown  of  his  hat,  which  he  held  behind  him,  was  rendered 
almost  beaverlesB  through  the  friction  it  had  endured. 

'*  I  believe — *'  cried  Dapper ;  here  confusion  choked  his  trembling 
utterance,  and  a  regular  smile  ran  round  the  table  at  this  commenced 
enunciation  of  the  apostolic  creed.  His  inexplicable  perturbation 
so  amused  me,  that  had  it  not  been  for  some  stoic  endowments  I 
possessed,  laughter  must  have  relieved  me.  However,  giving  my  lips 
a  primordial  bite,  and  receiving,  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  a  duplicate 
of  **  hems,"  I  finished  his  sentence — ''  I  believe,  madam,''  directing 
my  speech  to  a  portly  dame,  ''  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an 
**  answer  to  our  advertisement  for" — **  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  pray 
*'  what  did  you  say?"  Here  was  an  accumulation  of  endurances! 
compelled  to  give  a  second  edition  to  my  speech !  ''  I  believe, 
madam,  (coloring  with  a  virgin-like  blush)  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  an  answer  to  our  advertisement  for  board  and  lodging, 
*'  from  you;  we  have,  therefore,"  — *'  Board  and  lodging  with  us,  sir  I 
**  —dear  me!  sir,  you  have  been  mistaken;  we  receive  no  boarders 
**  or  lodgers  here  but  those  of  our  own  family.  Board  and  lodging 
''  hercy  sir!  oh  dear, dear!  ha!  ha!  ha!  dear  me,  sir,  I  fear  you  have 
*'  been  mistaken."  '*  Its  damned  odd,"  (quasi  hodd  pronounced) 
muttered  the  dandy's  unloosened  lips,  **  its  damned  odd,  I  think. 
"  We  turned  board-and-lodging-house  keepers!  why,  'pon  my  soul, 
'*  we  are  rising  in  the  world !"  Then  followed  several  humphs  from 
the  old  men,  a  freezing  grin  from  the  old  maid,  while  the  daughters 
were  engaged  in  alternate  giggles.  My  situation  was  far  from  being 
enviable.  I  made  a  hasty  bow,  not  quite  so  graceful  as  Beau  Nash's 
(one  of  the  wise  men  of  Bath),  and  screwing  out  a  ''beg  pardon,'' 
walked  backwards  out  of  the  room,  and  almost  upset  Dapper,  who 
had  sided  off  to  the  open  door  during  my  fluttering  colloquy.  This 
was  but  a  bad  omen  of  our  morning  adventures;  but  we  adjusted  our 
neckcloths,  endeavoured  to  laugh,  away  the  feeling  of  ^aucAme,  and 
continued  our  travels. 

The  next  mansion  we  entered  was  of  a  humbler  cast  than  the 
preceding  one;  unsocial,  and  comfortless,  both  internally  And 
externally:  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  regular 
lodging-house,  and,  like  bits  of  tumbling-down  nobility  struggling 
for  aristocratical  show,  presented,  amidst  its  gaudy  furniture,  a  mere 
apology  for  gentility.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  half-burnished  lamp 
suspended  in  the  passage,  with  cracked  glasses  and  a  rusty  chain;  a 
diamond-cut  hall,  with  very  common  ragged  mats,  and  stair  carpets 
of  a  flaming  hue,  but  disclosing  the  wood  through  their  worn-out 
edges.  The  landlady  was  quite  consistent  with  the  house — awk- 
wardly assuming  the  airs  of  high  breeding,  without  the  natural  tact 
of  supporting  their  assumption. 

After  a  due  perambulation  of  the  parlor,  where  I  was  more  busied 
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Id  marking  the  mistress  than  her  apartment,  we  were  introduced  to 
her  drawing-room.     Our  conductress  talcing  the  lead,  and  having 
opened  the  door  with  a  speedy  boldness,  she  looked  round  on  us 
with  an  Amazonian  glance,  signifying,    **  if  my   parlor  has  not 
«  delighted,  my  superior  drawing-room  must!"  We  were  not  permitted 
to  take  precedence  in  our  remarks;  and  the  following^uninterrupted 
flowmg  observations  dropped  ''  like  manna '' from  her  lips :  **  This  is 
*'  our  drawing-room,  gentlemen,  where  we  assemble  for  dinner  and 
"  other  meals.     It  is  a  spacious  room,  very  warm  in  winter,  with  a 
"  pleasant  view  from  the  window;  wainscoats  papered,  sideboards  for 
"  convenience,  a  handsome  bookcase,  and  with  the  unusual  advantage 
'^  of  a  piano  for  those  who  are  musical—  some  of  our  gentlemen  play :' — 
**  I  am  sure  you  would  find  every  attention  paid;  we  keep  a  good  table, 
"  and  are  visited  by  Captain  N.,  Leiutenant  C.,and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
**  Thoughtful.  The  curtains,  you  perceive,  are  of  fine  morocco,  a  man 
"  servant  cleans  the  shoes,  the  street  is  excellently  situated,  the  hous^ 
'*  is  always  in  regular  discipline — I  have.no  doubt  you  will  find  every 
**  thing  satisfactory !"      Well !  this  was  a  tolerable  lengthy  strain 
without  receiving  one  reply.     By  this  time,  we  entered  through  fold- 
ing doors  to  examine  the  bed-chambers,  where  the  chairs  were  the 
best  part  of  the  furniture^     "  You  would  find  this  an  airy  room  to 
**  sleep  in,  the  bed  is  made  from  the  best  feathers'' — defend  us!  she 
was  about  to  recommence,  when,  fortunately,  I  averted  her  purpose. 
"Pray,  Mrs*  Larkhall,  have  you  any  family ?**     Her  countenance 
brightened  at  the  question,  she  looked  smilingly,  as  the  bard  of  Avon 
says,  and  replied  with  a  prefacing  nod,  *'  O  yes,  sir,  I  have  three 
'*  daughters,  all  grownup  (this  emphatically),  besides  some  little  ones : 
*'  we  all  meet  together."    A'  fortuitous  glance  at  the  door,  presented 
me  with  a  sight  o(  oqe  of  her  sylphs,  who,  it  appears,  marched 
languidly  and  interestingly  into  the  room,  just  as  her  mother  men- 
tioned her  jewels — for,  no  doubt,  she  was  another  Cornelia.   This  same 
damsel  was  garbed  very  fashionably  in  black,  of  a  symmetrical  figure, 
and  repeated  her  visits  to  the  drawing-room  once  or  twice.     The 
mother,  no  doubt,  had  her  aim,  and  Dapper  and  I  were  really  cruel 
enough  to  guess  it :  most  likely  the  reader  will  do  the  same,  there- 
fore, we  will  not  relate  the  result  of  our  guess. 

"  What  may  be  your  terms,  Mrs.  Larkhall?'*  ''  Why,  sir,  as  I 
*'  always  make  a  point  (we  have  since  beard  of  this  lady's  points, 
''  sonae  of  them  very  far  from  '  good'  ones)  of  mentioning  the  lowest 
"  at  once — 260  guineas  a  year  for  both."  ''  Hem!  hem!  hem!  very 
*'  well,  we  will  either  call  or  write  when  we  have  determined.  Good 
"  day,  Mrs.  Larkhall."  Her  jaw  fell  doubtfully,  and  we  descended 
the  stairs,  and  soon  were  over  a  bridge  "  and  far  away.'* 

We  recollected,  as  we  were  hastening  to  make  our  enquiries  at 
an  academy,  that  our  supposed  laundress'  mansion  was  very  near;  so 
from  a  laudable  feeling  of  curiosity,  more  than  any  expectation  of 
settling,  we  '*  just  popped  in."  Our  suspicions  were  soon  realized. 
Mrs.  Susannah  Starcti  (for  this  was  the  name  on  the  door-plate) 
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appeared  the  Ibi  and  joUy  weaver  ef  filly  yeaM.  iler  ervpad  cuila 
were  coiKipaotiy  arranged  ea  tierfor^iliead,  aod  vied,  im  fonnaiky,  tka 
ahapely  cap  that  aorBieuBted  them.  Her  enernous  grossaeee  .gaK 
all  the  dignity  to  her  person  4Jha^  Aatfh  caa  uopart.  Her  liaade  weie 
of  a  vidgar  moald,  but  ttMpoMed  ae  her  fiaeet  vaaUa.  She  was, 
indeed,  (taking  her  apron  into  ooaeideratiefi)  whaA  is  ealieid,  is  the 
language  of  common  sense,  ^*  a  very  respectable  4eeld«g  bodyJ^ 
She  was  routing  some  breechless  ui«hins  from  the  passage  when  we 
entered,  evidently  desirous  of  -"making  an  impression/'  As  before, 
a  parlor  was  our  Erst  conventicle:  a  dismal  ec^»re  kiad  of  farassbed 
den,  with  a  grate  withoat  fire,  fronted  with  euHifig  «hamga<;  a  ramid 
table  turned  np  in  a  corner,  and  a  small  recess  where  €he  <*'  Fasaily 
«'  Bible,^  and  the  **  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  were  wedged  imaMMneably 
neat  among  a  few  other  books.  I  lelt  so  chilled'at  sAl  i  saw  aiace 
my  entrance,  that  1  wished  to  have  made  edloe  apology,  and  saved  the 
laundress  her  tongue,  but  it  wae  too  late!  ^*  We  be  in  a  bit  of  a 
**  muckle,  sirs,  to  day,  what  don't  hap  very  often,  i  assure  ye.  i  be 
^  a  widowed  woman,  and,  since  mv  good  man's  death,  IVe  had 
**  lodgers — "  here  was  a  pause,  and  daen  *'  poor  dear  man  1^  Natu- 
rally imagining  she  alluded  to  her  husband,  I  asked  what  oconpatioB 
he  followed.  **  Okkepation!  Lord  love  yel  he  was  a  gentlesian,  a 
**  horn  gentleman,  but  some  how  or  other,  poor  thing  I  he  oame  to  be 
^  mainly  reduced.  Poor  gentleman,  what  a  fine  readerl  he'd  come 
**  down  and  make'en  so  agreeble  of  a  night,  that  he  would,  and  >read 
^  se  genteely  while  I  aimed  his  shirt  on  my  lap,  ooor  dear  I  he  had  the 
*'  room  above,  and  never  left  it  till  he  died.  The  reader  will  be 
thinking  in  what  way  this  speech  concerned  our  lodging?  Perhaps  it 
was  that  crafty  and  circuitous  method  which  many  adopt  to  reeom- 
tnend  their  lodgings,  who  hope  the  praise  of  the  past  will  ensure  the 
value  of  the  future.  I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  apartments 
destined  for  her  lodgers;  the  bed-rooms  were  scarcely  large  eaosgh 
•lor  a  seaman's  hammock. 

An  academy!  what  odd  associations  arise  at  tfae  sonndof  thai 
word!  A  long,  oony^  ferret-eyed  pedant,  dressed  in  black,  pveeise 
and  petulantly  inquisitive.  A  plain  prison-looking  house,  with  a  loftj 
iron  gate  and  a  gravelled  front  yard ;  a  captious  mistress,  with  a 
pug  nose  and  scruUnous  eye;  scraped,  cat,  aad  blotted  desks, 
ushers,  tnrches,  canes,  and  dog-leafed  books,  with  the  dinning  schocA 
belt — all  these,  enmoMe,  danced  about  in  my  brain  as  we  approached 
the  academy.  I  was  aware  that  I  was  not  "  going  to  schoel;"  still, 
old  thoug'hts  and  remembrances  are  not  easily  to  be  disKgarded. 
'Though  rather  a  vieux  gareon,  now  when  in  the  -^esence  ef  my 
quondam  pedtgogue,  I  am  thinking  of  eternal ''  Pater  JBoeas,^  ^  ia 
^  nova  fisrt,'^  and  ^  omne  quod  exit  in  urn/'  We  were  Slewed  ap 
^e  school-yard  by  plenty  of  young  eyes'  gases,  aad  did  net  regesit 
when  we  were  seated  in  a  drawing-room,  sonsewhat  fashiiNsably  tfvr- 
•nidied,  by  the  aid  of  globes,  books,  maps^avd  wjriting  wonders, 
embalmed  in  gilt  frames.     The  master  soon  appeared,  a«taialiy  svitih 


a  ctM  in  U»  JMmcl,  Mdioo}  for  tb^  inorAivg  i«st  baying  coiu:lu4M. 
Powdered  hair,  spectaclefi,  a  -pen  lolling  on  his  ear,  a  trim  wjbitt 
neckciftb,  and  «  black  «uit,  ^pave  a  anat  cons^qneace  to  this 
nuter  of  the  cod-  Be  sUuit,ed  up  to  us^  with  .one  haad  in  his 
haeiBciic^'  pocket,  and  with  that  inov«i^ej»it  t4  tbe  person  o^bsen^ 
iftkea  0mt  is  irareUiog  jUuroiugh  the  taagbng  stools*  .dosW>  and  bo^ as 
ias^qhod-cooBS. 

*'  I  fear  we  have  iaken  you  tumuj  Irom  yoar  importaiPtxluties,  Mr. 
^*  Mic  Saappar.^  ''  I>oo't  niention  it,  ^ir ;  I 'beg  you  Fgin't ;  beg  yiOH 
^  vai'i  flMotion  it"  '*  We  have  mailed  io  js^sw^  to  yoi^  letter  respee|r 
**  iof  our  advertisenent  for '  Board  and  Lodging/  "-*-«^<  Ob  I  ob^-<-yes» 
**f»pyesi  v^ery  good,  sir;  very  good,  sir.  Whv,letiBe^-fj]tks#me,whf(t 
^  «  Mibnb  Aoae  boys  ar«  malung  below ;  why,  let  me  see,  the  terms 
**  wonld  aoi  be  more  than  160/.  a  year  for  both>  provided  you  hay«  no 
"  olijeelioa  to  Vm>  beds  i€  one  room !  !r-*Your  meais  woula  be  like  my 
**#«»,  and  Mrs.  Mac  Snapper  is  a  very  domesticated  lady ;  would  see  to 
*'  tik  your  vanta.  Oao  thmg  I  mast  preioise  —my  dporf  are  closed  ^y 
"  ten  every  night,  except  on  peculiar  occaaiops.^  ''  What  may  b^ 
"^  lk%  nambar  of  your  pupils,  Ms.  Mac  ?*'^-Mf  •  Snapper.  **  I  hag  youf 
'^pasdon!  only  sisty,  sir;  a  vtsry  im^OfUM  cbajiga,  but  th« 
^  riaag  gettcmtiiMS,  you  know,  aijr»-T-*tha  rising  geaeratiop^  sir."^^ 
"  You  a»  ngbi,«ir ;  we  will  aither  wiite  0r  call  when  «;e  determine." 
Witb  tbiacoaviiniont  aa4  uaiyersflil  axease  for  aayjmg  *'  {  dediiae,^ 
ire  pactadT*-to  aseat  tto  mooe. 

Saaiar,  kana  yon  erer  moralized?  If  not,  tbis  ai^meat  sbelter  your 
cmniam  in  a  hat,  a»d  lake  a  street  ramble,  glancing  attentively  4^ 
ysB  pass  at  the  nwltitMdinQiia  phiues  you  meet-^avery  ona  will  bai^ 
ili  QOttl.  For  inatanoe,  if  you  perceive  a  maa  with  canine  j^turas^ 
•adaaelfieh  taekneasaf  expressioo,  put  him  dowu  as  an  vi^wortby 
amandoel,  mod  moraliBe  on  captdity  and  its  miseiMes.  If  yoy  a^  t^ 
eye  rsplate  with  tears,  bangiag  rehictaatly  pn  tb^  i^^lids,  /as  f^wr 
flakes  on  a  drooping  leaf-^-or  a  Deiee  witb  every  feature  kuoUing  iqtp 
^yim  grimace-^or  a  peavisb  body  just  risen  from  a  sprawi  on  the 
pavement,  draw  this  moral  reflection  from  their  several  visage ;  that 
•etrows  ace  certain,  though  accidental,  ajad  though  your  bjood  if 
mom  wsrmed  with  joy,  and  your  heart  beals  Aightiy  as  a  auobeau^  pa 
(he  slumbftiing  wave,  you  aaay  ba  partly  or  aaticeJy  murdered  before 
yoa  get  hom^-^your  eye  be  whiopsd  out  by  sosas  caachmaa's  mastir 
^ofeioas  akill,  jot  you  may  be  aeposiibed  und^r  a  wheel,  <or  jammed 
iato  BariiingTsa  by  a  tumbling  mansion,  Qnoa  more,  if  you  waet  a 
9sy  boaiy  feiUw,  wkh  a  woKm^^atna  face  and  kngnid  dreaminess  of 
iipeet;  ar  an  .aid  back  of  lasbion,  vrimUed  to  her  eyes,  B^d  p«un|ed 
like  a  aigni board,  you cnasMSt choose  but  to  aioralize  bare,  and ailwtly 
ipmCa  AaloBMMi,  '<  Tbcae  is  a  time  for  all  tbiugs," — and  TAtting 
jsys  ase  jnaore  intderable  than  iba  atarwest  pangs  of  ui^asarvad 
Mae.  Maw  dnnH  imagine  this  is  aaatber  atart  from  lb#  subjat^t ; 
i  maraliaed  in  tbis  way,  aa  I  atmttad,  aaia^ewhat  tired,  to  the 
aent  applir.aar  4p  4>ar  ^ertisemaat,  and  tba  approftct^ipg  iifme 
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will  prove  what  I  have  remarked  above,  that  ^  sorrows  are  ac- 
**  cidental.** 

"  Shew  them  up,  Anne  I  —shew  them  up,  Anne !  and  see  that 
"  they  wipe  their  shoes ;  d'ye  hear,  you  stupid  creature  1"  cried  a 
querulous  voice,  as  we  stood  waiting  at  the  end  of  a  dark  passage. 
"  Shew  them  up,  Anne  I  wipe  their  shoes,  Ac/'  I  muttered  to  myself^ 
as  I  climbed  tne  stairs,  for  it  was  impossible  to  'walk  loliingiy  up 
them ;  they  were  almost  as  much  on  the  acclivity,  as  the  Mdes  of  the 
Ghimboriacco  mountain,  or  (I  bate  exaggerations)  as  the  ladders 
which  hang  from  the  entrances  to  hay-lofts.  The  staircase  was  such 
as  becomes  old  maids,  long,  narrow,  and  gloomy.  There  was  too  a 
freezing  preciseness,  with  much  meanness,  in  her  little  pinched 
drawing-room.  Every  object  appeared  glued  to  its  place,  excepting 
four  cats,  seated  on  the  backs  of  chairs  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  exchanging  amatory  ogles.  The  fire-screens  appeared 
like  naughty  children  put  in  the  corner ;  a  work-box  that  was  never 
opened,  stood  on  the  table,  and  china  te%cups  of  the  ancient  style 
were  reposing  on  the  mantle-piece.  You  might  have  imagined  front^ 
the  neatness  of  the  room,  that  no  human  being,  exc^  thp  owner, 
disturbed  the  sanctified  regularity  of  her  chamber.  The  chairs  were 
solemn  as  statues,  and  I  verily  believe,  there  was  not  a  crumb  on  the 
carpet,  or  a  speck  on  the  window,  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  fly- 
but  flies,  I  am  aware,  were  out  of  fashion  then,  so  their  absence  alone 
did  not  bode  a  famine.  And  where  is  the  old  maid  during  this 
time? — Why!  she  was  spooning  some  mixture  in  a  golden-hued 
saucepan,  and  just  finished  a  stir  when  we  appeared.  I  know  not 
if  there  be  a  curse  connected  with  the  skins  of  old  maids,  nor  am  I 
quite  certain  that  they  deserve  one ;  but  there  is  a  fretfulness  in  the 
hues  of  their  countenance,  a  dark  distempered  expression  of  mingled 
feelings  about  it,  when  they  are  verging  to  two-score  and  ten,  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  I  wish  Government  would  lay  a  tax  on  old 
maids,  instead  of  windows  and  hair-powder ! 

'*  My  dear  beauty  1 — pray  be  seated,  sir.  You  sweet  beauty !— 
**  will  you  approach  the  fire,  gentlemen  V*  Beauty!  where  was  the 
beauty  ?  Dapper  and  myself  were  very  far  from  being  Apollos,  and 
there  was  not  a  glimpse  of  beauty  in  herself.  What  could  she 
mean?  Why,  she  was  soothing  a  capricious,  groaning,  half  tail-less 

Soodle,  that  was  fretting  himself  on  the  carpet  before  her,  and  in- 
ulging  meagrims  o'er  a  saucer  of  milk !  I  took  my  chair,  looked 
frowningly  at  "  Beauty!''  then  at  the  mistress,  and  listened  to  the 
following  overture,  while  the  speaker  presided  over  the  dog-caudle: 
*'  I  presume,  you  are  the  gentlemen  whose  advertisement  I  an- 
**  swered  ?  " — ^Two  full-neck  bends  from  both  of  us  satisfied  her,  and 
she  continued : — ''  Being  single,  and  residing  in  a  house  somewhat 
**  too  capacious  for  my  occupation,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  permit 
<'  two  reputable  gentlemen  to  domesticate  in  my  parlor ;  a  sopha-bed 
**  could  be  managed  in  the  sitting  one,  and  the  other  would  be  left 
''  to  your  mutu^  selectbn.    Being  of  a  quiet  disposition  myself,  I 
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"  shoald  expect  thai  the  lodgers  would  be  peaceable  and  order— ^/' 
*'  As  l\]iye,  here's  an  enormous  toad !"  screamed  Dapper,  while  some- 
thing.  rattled  like  an  empty  box  against  the  opposite  wall.  The  old 
maid  turned  awful; — it  was  the  partner^  of  her  bed,  her  beloved  tor- 
toise, that  frightened  Dapper  had  kicked  unwittingly  from  his  feet  I 
The  hot  spoon  fell  from  ner  hand ;  the  poodle  yelled ;  the  lady,  in 
her  baste  to  turn  round,  fell  over  a  chair ;  and  all  the  cats  frisked 
up  their  tales,  and  scamped  round  the  room  like  wild  horses  I  Such 
a  scene  admitted  of  no  delay.  I  snatched  my  hat ;  bawled  Dapper 
after  me ;  cleared  the  stairs  with  a  few  muscular  leaps;  and  speeoily 
unburdened  myself  of  a  long-restrained  laugh  at  tne  other  side  of 
the  street  door! 

We  had  now  given  five  personal  answers,  and  were  unsuccessful 
in  either.  What  a  b6re  it  is  to  be  lodging-hunting !  There's  the  trouble 
of  getting  new  ones,  and  Quitting  old  ones ;  most  of  all,  the  trouble, 
of  packing,  cleansing,  and  securing  all  one's  "  goods  and  chattels,*', 
which  become,  as  it  were,  partial  to  their  accustomed  situations,  and 
seem  loath  to  be  fixed  in  new  ones.  The  reader  will  perceive  from 
this,  tha(  1  was  annoyed  with  my  labors,  and  half  wished  I  had  not 
disagreed  with  Mrs.  Ramsbottom.  Our  last  call  was  on  a  diseased 
bachelor.  We  found  him  pillowed  in  an  armed  chair,  with  flanneled 
legs,  swelling  on  a  stool.  He  was  all  over  gout,  round  as  a  pumpkin, 
and  evidently  labored  dreadfully  under  phlegmatic  uneasiness.  ''  Poor 
"sufferer!"  thought  1,  *^  thou  hast  been  busy  at  the  bottle,  and 
**  many  a  luscious  sip  of  wine  has  juiced  those  lips,  now  parched 
'*  with  the  fever  ot  malady  I"  What  a  contrast  was  this  room  to  the 
one  we  had  just  left!  Here  were  strewed  all  the  messes  which 
distinguish  the  chambers  of  invalids.  It  was  a  bed-room  without  a 
bed.  Medicinal  slops  and  drafts,  pill-boxes  and  mortars,  and  dis- 
missed bandages,  were  scattered  round  us.  A  nurse,  almost  as 
bronxed  in  face  as  the  table  she  attempted  to  clear,  whimpered  an 
excuse  for  the  "  state  the  room  was  in,"  and  tlien  quietly  arranged 
her  body  in  a  retired  seat 

**  How  d'ye  do,  gentlemen  ?"  was  the  good-tempered  salutation 
from  the  bachelor.  **  Don't  frown  at  me  for  being  the  victim  of  this 
**  cursed  gout — O  Lord !  nurse,  rub  down  this  leg,  and  pour  out 
some  stuff  from  yonder  vial — ^hope  you  never  have  the  gout, 
gentlemen  ?  'tis  a  horrible  victimizing  complaint."  '^  Terribly  so, 
sir.  Pray  what  are  the  rooms  and  conveniences  we  could  have 
bere  as  boarders  and  lodgers?  We  call  in  reply  to  your  letter 
received  yesterday."  ''Rooms!  oh!  oh!  I  beg  pardon.  Why, 
"  let  me  see.  Nurse  could  make  your  breakfasts  and  tea;  and  as 
"  for  dinner,  you  young  sprigs,  with  lightsome  limbs  and  hearts,  can 
**  easihr  attend  to  this,  I'll  warrant  me.  There's  an  attic  and  a  parlor; 
*'  the  furniture,  to  be  sure,  is  not  over  handsome;  but  Molly  could 

*  To  fome  tliia  may  appesr  an  improbabOhy ;  but  the  fiict  has  lieen  proved  by  tiie 
writer,  btymd  tJbe  adwMon  if  a  doubt  1 
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*^  brrghten  op  tlie  etrairs,  and  hang  up  a  looking^glasK  Yott  joilng 
<*  8prig9  doA't  eare  about  pomps  and  fine  furniture^  111  warrant  ttk^j^-^ 
**  O  Lord !  nurse,  rub  down  this  other  leg."  Now,  fo  dowa,  and 
"  bfiAg  me  my  pocket^booky  and  I'll  tell  the  gentlemen  the  terme." 
Beibf  e  we  bad  time  to  objeet,  nutfse  was  Bown*  I  liked  the  bachelori 
bift  eould  not  reconcfle  myself  to  the  lodging.  A  glance  from 
]>afppe#  translated  his  thowghts  to  me ;  and  I  rose  wkh  the  excuse, 
that  We  trave  **  fearftii  the  ajeoommodattons  were  not  jiugi  the  ikm^J* 
Th«  hoar  was  late,  and  dvrnig  ottr  traprels  we  had  not  stopped  to  attend 
to  tfn  appetite  becomiilg  somewhat  ravenous  :-^htille  oid  we  think 
that  w«  were  doomed  to^  ride  home  I  Dapper  (from  some  reason  not 
since  explained)  bolted  down  stairs,  without  stopping  to  look  befoie 
hkfr.  JttM  a's  I  reached  the  second  kinding^^place,  a  squally  a  crash, 
aMd  a  datlter  startled  mfeb*  On  afrlfing  at  the  passage,  the  noise 
watf  explained  I  Dapper  had  tumbled  bUadly  over  the  decrepi'd 
nuvse,  that  wae  hobbling  up  with  a  loaded  waiter  fot  some  purpose, 
aM^  had  been  Mrly  overturned  in  the  road.  The  pocket4>ook  was  sliH 
deAChed  lA  one  sprawling  hand.  Dapper  did  not  escape;  his  tesde  had 
pitched  into  a  bason'  of  broth,  and  every  feature  was  partially  mus^ 
teM^OBd,  The  sight  would  hate  been  ridiculdus  had  this  been  aU: 
but  he  was  bleeding  p^poftisely  at  the  moutli,  aAd  the  tickling  pepper 
WES'  ill'  his  eyea^  i  strained  my  back  t6  lift  the  old  nurse  on  her 
legs;^  helped  Dapper  to  the  door,'  and  was  seated  'Ha  a  hackney 
coach>  just  as  the  thump  of  the  bachelor's  crutch  was  sounding  for 
2ttk  explanation*  Thus  ended  our  search  for  **  board  and  lodging.'' 
We  spoke  not  a  word,  **  nor  funeral  note;"  as  we  were  rolled  home'* 
wavdir;  and  I  thought  Airs.  Ramsbottom^s  door  never  smiled  with 
imclh'  welcome*  a#  when  we  entered  it  on  our  return.  Dapper  it 
haidly  yet  recovered  from  his  fall,  which  oocasiooed  a  seriou)B  laee- 
lotion :  and  we  have  since  detennined  to  pay  Mrs.  Ramabottom^  in 
preferenee  tb  WanVtertngonoe  more  "  in  search  of  boardand  lodging,'' 

R.  M^ 


STANZASw 


I. 


0  thou  art  now  a<shttpe  of  light 
Before  the  Eternal  Throne ; 

And  charms  and  form  more  softer  bright, 
This  worM  ne'er  ceased  to  e^Wn.- 

1  might  hnvie  deem'd  a  soul  like  thine, 

Earth  could  not  long  possess; 
But  must  have  been  like  thee  divine. 
Could  I  have  mourned  thee  less; 
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The  sigh  will  breathe^  the  tear  will  tM^ 

In  memory  of  thee. 
Not  e'en  thy  love  can  teach  me  all 

Pure  as  thyself  to  be. 
life  hath  no  task  so  dark  or  stern. 

That  I  will  seek  to  shun ; 
Buty  O  forgive  me,  if  I  yearn 

To  find  its  dim  hours  done. 

3. 

V 

The  storm  of  grief  hath  died  away» 

But  left  a  settled  gloom ; 
O'er  which  the  smile  may  sadly  play. 

Like  sunbeams  on  the  tomb ; 
When  skies  above  are  blue  and  bright, 

And  flowers  around  it  blow; 
But  all  is  darkness  worse  than  night, 

And  dreariness  below. 


ZARACII. 
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[COMTINUBD  FROM  OUS  1.AAT.] 

I  have  already  expended  so  much  time  upon  this  part  of  our 
sabjecty  that  I  have  but  brief  space  left  to  trace  the  effects  produced 
by  others  of  the  arts  of  greater  or  less  dignity  and  importance* 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  useless  ta3k;  every  member  of  the  society  will 
very  readily  apply  the  principles  laid  down;  and  I  may  venture  to  say, 
diat  whether  referred  to  painting,  music,  architecture,  or  the  drama, 
these  are  the  only  principles  which  prove  to  be  general  or  satisfactory. 
All  other  explanations  and  theories  of  what  are  called  standards  of 
taste,  seem  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  idle  and  vexatious 
disputations* 

It  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  call  your  attention,  for  one 
moment  only,  to  the  very  striking  effects  of  association  in  the  case  of 
architecture.  We  possess  but  two  styles  or  kinds  of  architecture, 
which  essentially  differ — the  Grecian  and  Gothic.  From  either  of 
these  styles  we  reckon  it  characteristic  of  rashness,  if  not  of 
barbarism,  to  depart  in  any  degree.  Their  proportions  are  exactly 
copied,  the  minutest  ornaments  are  studiously  followed,  and  the 
introduction  of  any  thing  which  cannot  be  justified  by  reference  to 
certain  acknowledged  models,  is  deemed  the  result  of  gross  ignorance 
or  corrupt  taste.  How  is  this?  Is  there  any  inherent  quality  or 
beauty  in  their  proportions,  which  would  be  violated  and  lost  by  any 
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change!  Impossible.  If  the  beauty  of  the  objects  in  question 
depended  on  any  established  natural  law  of  order  or  proportion,  the 
same  rule  most  hold  in  both  Grecian  and  Gothic  architecture.  Yet 
mark  their  difference,  their  entire  variance  from  each  other.  Let  men 
of  great  taste,  and  small  enquiry,  rave  about  Grecian  architecture, 
and  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  its  proportions ;  we  may  rest  satisfied  with 
an  explanation  much  plainer,  and  more  general,  than  any  of  their 
dark  and  mysterious  dogmas. 

We  are  plainly  reminded  by  the  sight  of  fine  buildings  in  either 
of  these  established  styles  of  architecture,  of  the  utility,  convenience, 
and  fitbess  of  .such  buildings,  of  the  skill  and  power  of  our  fellow 
men  in  designing  and  executing  such  works ;  of  magnificence, 
splendour,  and  expense;  above  all,  in  the  case  of  buildings  in  the 
Grecian  model,  they  forcibly  recal  to  our  minds  thoughts  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  greatness  and  grandeur  of  their  temples  and  mythology ; 
while  those  of  the  Gothic  order  are  as  nafluraUy  associated  with  those 
venerable  sanctuaries  of  our  holy  religion,  those  ancient  and  Impres- 
sive structures,  with  which  not  a  &w  of  our  nost  sublime  and 
agitating  feelings  are  from  our  earliest  youth  necessarily  connected. 

Let  the  architect  endeavour  to  unite  these. two  styles  in  one 
building ;  and  although  he  violates  no  natural  rule  of  proportion  or 
order,  he  appears  to  have  created  a  gross  incongruity,  an  unmeaning 
combination,  that  excites  only  feelings  of  disapprobation  and  disgust. 

ut  turpiter  atrum 
DMinat  in  piacem*  midier  fonnoea  anpenuL 

The  plain  fact  is,  it  mast  be  one  or  other  of  those  unmixed  styles 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  create  those  peculiar  emotions,  which 
either  by  itself  is  from  association  eakvlated  to  produce, — ^bat  the 
effect  of  which,  by  the  unhappy  union  of  both,  is  neutralised  and 
destroyed. 

But  I  forbear  any  further  illiistratiott — ^let  us  pause  a  moment, 
and  examine  to  wiiat  consequences  the  admission  oc  these  doctrines 
leads  us.  What,  I  hear  one  exclaim,  are  we  to  believe  "that  all 
tastes  are  alike  well  (bunded  ?  That  every  man  who  chooses  to  call 
any  object,  however  mean  or  misshapen,  beautiful,  has  as  good 
grounds  for  his  taste,  as  the  man  of  eultivated  refiuement  who 
pronounces  the  same  object,  ugly  ?  Yes*.  For  if,  as  we  have  seen, 
things  are  not  endowed  with  anv  innate  beauty,  but  only  serve  to 
suggest  interesting  emotions  to  the  mind,  it  foHows  that  every  object 
which  has  the  power  to  create  these  sensations  in  the  mind  of  any 
ihan — to  that  man  be  the  object  what  it  may,  that  object  is 
beautiful. 

Am  I  then  to  quarrel  with  a  Chinese  who  considers  white  the 
most  dismal  of  colors,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  used  among  his 
nation  as  the  external  symbol  of  mourning  ?  Am  1  to  treat  with 
contempt  the  taste  of  the  African  who  fancies  that  the  thickest  lips, 
the  blackest  color,  and  a  profusion  of  odorous  oil,  convey  the 
clearest  notions  of  female  loveliness  and  elegance  ?    €^ht  any  one 
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to  deride  my  shnplicity,  becaoie  firom  habits  of  assoeiation  very  fortu- 
nate Ibr  mytelf,  I  impUcitly  beliere,  contrary  to  the  genM-al  opinioii> 
tkat tiMre  aaay  by  chance  exist  hooest  and  unoorrupt  lawyers!  There 
eta  be  no  reMOii  or  aiftbority  for  despising  each  other's  tastes,  or^  in 
other  worde,  diffbrent  associations ;  the  troth  is»  tm  I  have  already 
hinted,  that  etety  object  may  be  beaattfol  by  the  effect  of  asso- 
ditk>o  :-^a  lock  of  hair  may  conrey  mere  delight  than  the  finest 
pictare  Raphael  ever  painted— a  few  harsh  metres  more  genuine 
feeling  thafl  the  entire  volames  of  Byron— *the  meanest  hot  be  more 
impressive  than  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  no  one  can  possess 
the  right  to  find  fialt  with  these  tastes,  so  long  as  they  are  confined  to 
tbc  individ«al8«-«I  say  confined  to  themselves,  for  it  h  only  when  men 
burn  to  see  others  impressed  in  the  same  manner  as  themselves,  that  - 
we  ea«  hat^  a  right  to  call  their  judgment  in  question. 

If  a  flaan  being  enamoured  with  the  beanty  of  a  lock  of  hair — 
s  km  doggrel  tFeYtee^— a  choeen  residence,  endeavour  to  convince  me 
abo  df  their  attractions,  their  superiority  to  Raphael,  ByroOi  or 
St.  Peter's,  and  abases  my  taste  for  not  appreciating  their  merits  in 
the  same  degree  as  himself;  I  must  then  consider  of  some  appeal 
from  his  censure,  and  seek  a  reason  to  justify  my  indifference. 

'  This  is  the  source  of  all  the  diversified  specimens  of  what  is 
called  a  bad  and  corrupt  taste  in  artists  and  authors.  They  mistake 
partial  and  casual  associations  which  may  affect  their  own  minds, 
for  general  principles  of  beauty  and  causes  of  emotion ;  and  dictating 
te  the  public,  who  have  no  such  associations,  succeed  in  nothing  but 
to  cover  themselves  with  derisiou  and  contempt.  We  need  be  at  no 
less  in  the  present  day  for  examples  of  entire  schools,  as  they  are 
caHed,  ef  poetry  ;  who  delighting  themselves  with  narrow  and 
aeddental  views  df  nattire  and  life,  and  finding  that  the  public  feel 
but  little  eympathy  for  these  associations,  conscientiously  come  to  the 
oondwaion  which  they  make  known,  that  this  indifference  can  possibly 
arise  from  no  other  cause  than  mean  prejudice  or  ignorance. 

Every  man  who  comes  before  the  public  with  a  view  ot  adminis- 
t^irg  to«  and  gratifying  its  taste,  cannot  be  too  cautious  that  he  do 
not  mistake  these  casual  and  peculiar  sources  of  personal  pleasure, 
fer  Mttrral  and  universal  relations;  a  mistake  which  will  surely  prove 
the  just  and  certain  cause  of  neglect  and  disappointment. 

Bat  this  leaves  us  with  another  question  yet  to  answer-*«-lf  it  be 
true  that  all  objects  may  be  thus  delightful  by  association,  does  it 
fellow  that  every  object  is  equally  adapted  to  convey  these  impres* 
sions?  Are  eM  tke  arts  equally  suited  to  affect  the  mind,  are  they 
eqaal,  in  short,  in  point  of  power?  are  we,  in  troth,  to  consider  that 
poetry ,  painting,  and  music,  because  they  are  all  capable  of  conveving 
and  associating  ideas,  are  all  e^ualhf  capable  of  this,  tn  the  hands  of 
their  respective  masters  ?  I  believe  not,  and  shall  furnish  one  or  two 
brief  reasons  for  thinking  that  there  are  gradations  in  the  dignity  of 
the  arte,  becaose  of  their  different  degrees  of  power — and  that  the 
distaaee  between  them  is  much  wider  than  many  are  inclined 
to  eoneede. 

N  2 
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That  poetry  surpasses  all  the  other  arts  in  power,  and  conse-' 
quently  in  dignity  and  importance,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
believing;  bat  a  consideration  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  prominent 
secerns  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  deciding  the  que8tioD.~In  the 
first  place,  it  excels  painting  beyond  all  comparison  in  the  range  and 
selection  of  noble  and  elevating  subjects.  There  is  no  idea  which 
can  possibly  be  conveyed  from  one  mind  to  the  other,  by  the  meana 
of  language,  which  cannot  be  embodied,  and  the  natural  and 
inherent  grandeur  of  which  may  not  be  increased,  by  poetical  repre- 
sentation and  embellishment  The  grandest  subjects  of  poetry,  those 
which  excite  in  us  the  loftiest  and  most  powerful  emotions,  embody 
ideas  which  no  artist  can  ever  hope  to  represent,  even  in  the  most 
crude  and  ifnperfect  manner  on  the  canvas. 

Thus,  entire  darkness,  motion  of  all  kinds,  the  depth  of  the 
ocean,  sweet  or  terrific  sounds,  and  many  of  those  associations  which 
form  the  very  finest  materials  for  poetical  description,  are  entirely 
excluded  from  the  service  of  the  painter; — they  are  conceptions 
which  the  limits  of  his  art  do  not  permit  him  to  make  apparent  to  the 
mind  of  another.  Nor  is  this  the  greatest  disadvantage  with  which 
the  painter  has  to  contend.  The  subjects  which  are  alike  best  suited 
Hq  poetry  and  painting,  are  those  which  represent  an  extraordinary 
elevation  of  human  character,  as  seen  in  action  or  suffering  :-^or  any 
mighty  display  of  those  common  passions  of  our  nature,  that  filb  oor 
minds  with  sympathy  and  astonishment  at  the  new  and  intense  forma 
in  which  these  ordinary  feelings  are  made  to  appear.  But  how  can  a 
painting,  representing  one  moment  of  time  only,  delineating  one 
action  of  many,  hope  to  rival  the  effect  of  a  poem,  in  which  the 
peculiar  emotions  of  the  actors  are  distinctly  traced  and  explained— 
the  causes  of  events  developed— and  the  mind  of  the  reader 
gradually  prepared  for  those  great  excitements  of  feeling,  which  the 
painter  must  produce  instantaneously,  must  create  at  once,  or  not  at 
all? 

This  is  an  inferiority  which  no  conceivable  skill  of  the  artist  can 
ever  hope  to  atone  for.  In  a  great  poem,  the  mind  is  at  first  interested  at 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  events  in  the  fortunes  of  the  actors 
—the  natural  emotions  of  compassion  for  misfortune  and  hatred  of 
injustice,  and  the  whole  range  of  our  social  and  most  lively  passions, 
are  brought  directly  into  exercise.  Then  follows  an  affecting  suc- 
cession of  incidents,  in  which  the  most  intense  anxiety  for  the  future 
is  excited;  and  as  we  proceed  to  the  main  events,  we  are  warmed  into 
a  general  interest  for  the  success  of  virtue,  and  punishment  of  vice, 
until  the  greatest  incidents  are  brought  before  us.  Similar  incidents 
the  painter  may  have  to  select,  but  he  has  to  produce  the  effect  at 
one  blow,  on  a  mind  unprepared  and  uninterested. 

It  is  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  that  we  should  feel, 
except  upon  very  peculiar  occasions,  any  thing  like  the  impression 
producedf  by  a  great  picture,  as  by  a  great  poem.  The  most  perfect 
efforts  of  painting,  therefore,  are  on  those  subjects  in  which  we  are 
more  generally  interested,  and  on  which  our  knowledge  of  the  events 
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represented  is  so-  perfect^  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  previous  infor- 
mation and  relation.  Thus  the  incidents  which  have  afforded  the 
happiest  subjects  for  painting,  have  been  precisely  those  with  which 
we  have  been  most  mtimatelv  acquainted.  The  most  celebrated 
events  from  profane  or  classical  and  mythological  history,  and  espe* 
ciaUy  many  of  the  characters  and  events  connected  with  Christian 
history  and  beliefi  produce  the  greatest  impression^  because  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  from  his  historical  knowleds;e,  has  not  felt  the 
necessity  of  being  previously  interested  and  excited. 

In  addition  the  poet  possesses  the  power  of  producing  the  most 
powerful  effects,  by  a  sudden  contrast  of  passion ;  he  may  arrange 
a  succession  of  emotions,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  striking  effects 
and  exhibition  of  character.  All  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
in  painting  to  represent  what  may  be  termed  a  mixed  passion,  are  so 
many  proofs  of  the  impotence  of  the  art.  The  m^nd  of  a  hero  may  be 
agitated  at  one  time,  by  contending  and  opposite  emotions,  and  the 
delineations  of  which,  by  a  great  poet,  is  affecting  in  the  very  highest 
degree.  No  art  of  the  painter  dare  aspire  to  represent  this  sudden 
and  changeful  expression,  these  mixed  and  abrupt  emotions. 

For  example,  a  painter  may  with  |reat  effect  paint  the  ambitious 
chief  Macbeth,  in  conversation  with  his  lady  at  the  time  when  she  is 
breaking  her  purpose  of  the  intended  murder  of  Duncan,  and  which 
his  lustfol  ambition  leads  him  to  approve ;  he  might  be  represented  at 
the  moment  of  his  answer  to  her  taunts  of  cowardice — "  I  dare  do  all 
**  that  may  become  a  man  :*'  this  is  within  the  painter's  art,  his  stern 
defiance  of  danger,  and  his  steady  courage ;  but  no  painter  could  mix 
with  this,  what  he  then  really  felt,  and  what  b  immied  by  his  imme- 
diate question  of  doubt  and  irresolution,  when  he  adu,  **  If  we  should 
*'  failf^  Yet  this,  and  all  such  mixed  or  sudden  successions  of  feeling, 
are  those  by  which  our  minds  are  most  affected  in  history  or  poetry. 

The  painter^s  art  is,  in  truth,  confined  to  the  representation  of  one 
instant  of  time,  one  attitude,  one  expression.  The  time  may  be  chosen 
with  refined  judgment,  the  attitude  designed  with  consummate  know- 
ledge of  effect,  and  the  expression  dignified  and  exquisitely  displayed ; 
but  the  effect  of  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  greatly  inferior  to 
a  poetical  description  of  the  same  event,  in  which  the  succession  of 
incidents  may  be  delineated,  and  our  hearts  and  affections  warmed  by 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  persons  and  characters  concerned  in  the 
event  pourtrayed. 

For  these  reasons,  also,  it  maybe  further  remarked,  that  painting 
is  incapable  of  communicating,  however  a  painter  may  conceive,  the 
ideas  of  a  new  and  imaginative  combination  of  human  character. 
Hie  foundation  of  all  painting,  descriptive  of  human  passion  and  emo- 
tion, must  be  history  or  poetry.  Now,  the  chief  beauty  of  an  histo- 
rical painting,  is  unquestionably  its  fidelity ;  it  must  be  strictly  in 
agreement  with  the  fact  as  recorded,  and  no  considerable  departure 
can  be  made  from  historical  truth,  with  any  chance  of  approbation  or 
success.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  painter's  power  to  represent  these  facts 
in  the  most  poetical  and  imaginative  form ;  he  may  also  add  such  cir- 
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cutMtaiices  as  may  make  the  evest  more  forcible  a«l  affecting  (  irat 
any  inrention  of  charaoter  is  in  this  ease  clearly  unoatnral  and 
improper. 

The  merit  of  the  painter  of  history,  may  be  of  the  saHne  kind  as 
that  of  the  writer  of  history.  The  fact  that  Is  to  be  tsspressed  oa  the 
mind  of  a  reader^  may  be  so  eloquently  related,  with  such  beauty  of 
eoloringp  so  much  propriety  and  force,  that  it  may  receire  an  atoost 
incalculable  addition  of  attention  and  interest;  but  no  histerian  can 
dare  to  bestow  upon  any  one,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  those  virtoes  in 
which  it  maybe  notorious  he  was  deficient;  he  dare  not  gire  credit  to 
Alexander  lor  those  rirtues  of  temperanee  and  moderation,  which 
belong  only  to  Scipio. 

The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  subject  in  any  degree  to 
restraints  of  this  nature.  He  creates  his  hero  by  the  powers  of  his 
imagination,  bestows  on  him  all  the  virtaes  which  can  awaken  admt<* 
ration,  with  such  a  proportion  of  failing  and  infirmity,  as  may  senre 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  poem,  and  give  occasion  for  the  display 
of  mixed  and  contending  passions.  In  this  consists  the  inferiority  of 
painting ;  the  painter  is  lisolted  by  his  art,  he  may  possets  the  finest 
and  most  creative  imagination,  but  he  can  only  adhere  doesly  to  the 
materids  fiirnished  by  histoty  or  poetry,  or  he  will  fail  to  prodace  any 
effect,  and,  in  short,  to  be  intelligible.  The  highest  efforuof  painting 
ia  to  represent  scenes  of  passion  and  interest,  which  history  may 
describe  or  poetry  invent.  No  man,  whatever  his  powers  of  inrention 
or  execution  might  be,  could  ever  convey  by  paindng  any  one  single 
idea  or  conception  of^an  entirely  new  combination  of  cfaaraetery  each 
as  is  displayed,  for  instance,  in  Byron's  Manfred,  or  in  any  other 
yoetical  coneentratioB  of  varied  emotions  in  one  human  being. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  whidi  painting  and  sculpture 
possess  a  decided  advantage  over  poetry.  It  is  this, — the  accmtite 
deCneatioB  of  the  attUnde^  of  passion  and  fediag.  No  description, 
however  powerful,  can  arrive  at  the  force  and  dignity  of  a  finely  con- 
ceived and  delineated  attitude.  The  gestures  of  intelligent  beings, 
distinctly  convey  to  ns  ideas  of  the  emotions  which  are  felt;  and  when 
shown  wHh  the  art  which  a  great  painter  knows  how  to  employ,  move 
Qs  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  power  and  effect.  Thus  no  de-^ 
seription  of  poetry  or  prose  could  convey  to  us  in  the  remotest  degree 
those  notions  of  conscious  dignity  and  resistless  eloquence,  of  wbteb 
we  feel  the  force  when  looking  at  the  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  of 
Raphael.  This  exclusive  power  on  the  part  of  painting  to  represent 
propriety  and  impressiveness  of  gesture^wiil,  of  itself,  always  preserve 
for  it  a  very  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  the  arts* 

In  drawing  these  distinctions  between  the  comparative  powers  of 
poetry  and  painting,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  excite  or  inflame 
any  of  that  petty  rivalry  or  jealousy  which  sometimes  deforms  their 
admirers. .  I  wisl^  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  Horatian  precept^— 
**  Nee  tua  laudabis  stadia,  aut  aliena  reprendes."  On  the  contrary, 
Ijthinkthat  a  jost  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their  natural  limits,  and 
of  their  respective  powers,  is  the  most  efiectual  me^thod  of  promoting 
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)  iMtKHMJ  and  miMily  esteem  for  eaob.  We  oogkt  not  to  expect  fron 
<Hie  art,  those  effects  which  anotker  aloae  ie^  perhaps,  calculated  te 
]voduce ;  nor  does  it  in  the  least  follow,  because  we  may  believe  poetry 
to  possess  die  most  perfect  means  of  moving  ouf  passions,  that  we 
should  not  entertain  for  the  other  arts  respectively,  &  very  warm, 
though  at  the  same  time  a  judicious  and  discriminating,  admiration. 

The  art  wbich  mast  be  placed  next  in  sank  to  painting,  un- 
doubtedly is,  sci^phire.  It  is  an  art  of  much  more  simplicity  and 
unifbrmtty  than  painting.  It  cannot  with  propriety,  or  a  good  effect, 
be  applied  to  many  subjects.  The  objects  of  its  pursuit  may  be  com- 
prised in  two  words,  form  and  character;  and  while  painting  has  many 
styles  and  various  manners,  sculpture  may  be  said  to  possess  but  one. 
It  must  be  free  from  all  the  petty  arts  of  ornament  and  picturesque 
contrast,  producing  its  effect  solely  by  presenting  in  one  form  a  com- 
bination of  excellencies,  separated  m  nature ;  but  when  seen  com- 
bmed,  impress  us  with  exalted  ideas  of  beauty  and  character. 

There  are  many  interesting  subjects  of  enquiry  connected  with 
this  art,  but  upon  the  present  occasion,  I  can  hardly  afford  space  to 
refer  to  them.  If  the  excellence  of  art,  be  a  just  imitation  of  nature, 
why  is  it  that  sculpture  receives  no  improvement  from  color,  by  which 
nature  would  certainly  be  more  closely  and  effectually  imitated  ?  It 
is  because  sculpture  makes  it  her  duty  to  afford  pleasure  of  a  higher 
kind;  the  delight  resulting  from  the  contemplation  o^perfed  beauty^ 
or  an  imaginative  concentration  of  those  forms  and  proportions  to 
which  we  attach  by  association,  nobleness,  and  other  exalted  and 
agreeable  qualities  of  mind.  This  is,  iu  truth,  an  intellectual  plea- 
sure, wb3e  a  mere  imitation  of  nature  being  addressed  only  to  our 
senses,  would  be  an  inferior  art,  though  perhaps  more  captivating  to 
ignorance  and  levity. 

We  are  sure  from  experience,  that  beauty  of  form  alone,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  other  quality,  claims  our  esteem  an<}  admiration. 
As  a  proof  of  the  high  value  we  set  on  mere  excellence  of  form,  we 
may  poduce  the  greatest  part  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  most  of  the  antique  statues,  which 
receive  the  very  highest  esteem,  chiefly  for  this  concentration  of 
excellencies  in  one  ideal  figure,  this  perfection  of  abstract  form. 

Having  thus  slightly  touched  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject,  I 
must  for  the  present  leave  it ;  a  full  enquiry,  however  interestmg  in 
itself,  would  prove  much  too  extensive  for  the  present  lecture,  an 
omission  which,  wearied  as  I  am  afraid  you  already  are,  will  less  stand 
in  need  of  apology. 

There  is,  however,  another  art,  which  perhaps  is  more  generally 
pleasing  than  either  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  it  would  certainly 
leave  those  critical  notices  of  the  arts  very  imperfect,  if  I  were  alto- 
gether to  omit  any  mention  of  it — I  allude  to  music.  This  is  the 
allowed  and  orthodox  theme  for  blowing  and  flowery,  as  well  as  un- 
meaning, talk*  What  poet  has  failed  to  celebrate  the  charms  of  music ; 
its  powers  of  kindling  the  latent  fires  of  the  breast,  and  moving  the 
passions,  at  one  time  inspiring  nobleness  of  sentiment,  at  another 
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exalted  couragey  extending  its  influence  even  to  the  brute  creation, 
refining  their  manners,  and  softening  their  tempers  ?  No  power,  in  a 
word,  has  been  denied  to  music  from  the  wonder-working  Orpheua 
and  Timotheus  of  old,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  Dryden  tells  us. 


M 


long  ago, 


**  Ere  heavenly  beUows  learned  to  blow, 

'*  Could  fweU  the  aoulto  rage,  and  kindle  loft  derire." 

But  let  US  leave  the  poets,  who  are  not  supposed  to  deal  in  a 
strictly  examined  philosophy,  and  ask  what  really  are  the  powers  and 
operations  of  music  on  the  mind  ?  A  philosophical  writer  (Usher)  dius 
expresses  himself  on  music :  "  It  is  a  language  of  delightful  sensa- 
**  tions,  that  is  far  more  eloquent  than  words,  and  it  breathes  to  the 
"  ear  the  clearest  intimations;  we  feel  pladnly,  that  music  touches  and 
''  gently  agitates]the  agreeable  and  sublime  passions ;  that  it  wraps  us 
^*  in  melancholy,  that  it  dissolves  and  inflames,  that  it  melts  us  in  ten- 
"  derness,  and  rouses  to  rage." 

For  my  part,  I  must  own,  after  some  investigation,  that  I  cannot 
entertain  any  such  belief  of  its  powers  and  influence.  Being  a  great 
lover  of  music,  and  somewhat  of  a  practical  musician,  I  have  been 
very  slow  in  coming  to  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  been  forced;  that 
music  has  not  of  itielf  any  thing  of  a  mental  nature,  and  that  its 
pleasures  are  almost  entirely  of  a  sensual  and  mechanical  character. 
It  is,  in  short,  very  little  more  dignified  in  its  nature,  than  the  corpo- 
real pleasures  of  delicious  flavors  or  agreeable  perfumes.  I  honestly 
believe  that  no  music  which  was  ever  composed,  from  the  simplest 
melody,  to  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  was  ever  more  capable  of  con- 
veying distinct  ideas,  or  impressing  uniform  emotions,  than  any  other 
physical  and  corporeal  gratification.  Not  more  capable  of  originating 
ideas  than  the  flavor  of  French  wines,  or  the  delightful  odour  of 
Stringer's  distilled  lavender  water. 

These  are  strong  remarks,  and  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  deal 
in  paradox,  or  in  propositions  that  are  merely  startling ;  particularly 
when  I  remember  how  much  merited  odium  I  am  likely  to  bring  on 
myself,  if  I  fail  in  some  degree  to  explain  and  justify  my  meaning. 

Now,  if  music  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  poetry  and  painting,  it 
must  be  because  of  its  power  in  operating  on  our  minds  and  passions, 
in  conveying  ennobling  and  gratifying  impressions  and  ideas,  which 
originate  in  the  minds  of  the  poet  and  artist.  And  this  chiefly  by 
reference  to  human  conduct,  and  the  actions  of  intelligent  beings. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  performed  by  sound  of  any  kind,  or  by  any  suc- 
cession or  combination  of  tones,  whether  proceeding  from  catgut, 
wind,  or  wire? 

The  truth  is,  that  sounds  can  represent  nothing  but  sounds,  and  the 
natural  sounds  which  music  is  allowed  to  imitate,  are  but  very  few  and 
unimportant.  A  musician  can  certainly,  by  direct  imitation  of  natural 
tones,  associate  in  our  minds  those  notes  with  certain  classes  of  objects, 
but  no  emotion  and  sentiment  of  the  mind  unaccompanied  by  peculiarity 
of  sound,  can  ever  be  brought  to  recollection  by  any  instrumental  music 
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whatever*  The  musician'ft  art  extends  no  further  than  to  remind  ub 
of  any  simple  and  natural  sound,  bv  similar  inflections  of  Cone.  We 
nay,  for  example,  be  reminded  of  the  song  of  birds,  and  through  then 
of  GOolooBs  and  quiet  of  their  natural  haunts  in  the  groves;  but  to 
eonvey  any  notions  of  any  one  passion  of  the  mind,  of  fear,  honor, 
fraud,  or  courage^  or  indeed  of  any  social  feeling  by  musical  combi- 
natioQSy  is  a  thing  distaot,  and,  as  I  believe,  impossible. 

Ify  then,  music  is  incapable  of  conveying  any  moral  sentiment, 
if  no  precise  idea  that  may  be  formed  in  the  mioid  of  the  composer 
CM  b%  conveyed  in  a  certain  image  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  it 
leaves  us  nothing  in  the  delights  of  music,  but  agreeable  corporeal 
and  sensual  excitations.  I  allude  of  course  to  merely  instrumental 
9iisic  ;  its  association  with  poetry,  may  render  it  much  more  exalted 
by  so  noble  and  dignifying  ai|  alliance. 

But  1  think  I  hear  some  lover  of  music  exclaim.  Music  convey 
no  moral  feeling  I  How  do  you  explain  the  notorious  and  striking  - 
flxawiples  of  association^  connected  with  certain  kinds  of  .music,  the 
love  of  hone  and  of  country,  which  may  be  excited  by  a  musical 
air?  How  can  poetry  or  painting  do  more  than  produce  such  noble 
and  passionate  emotions  of  the  soul  ? 

These  are  very  just  and  pertinent  questions,  but  admit,  I  think, 
of  a  very  simple  explanation.  All  the  associations  of  music  with 
any  moral  sentiment,  are  the  effect  of  an  accidenial^  not  of  a  general, 
association.  If  the  patriotism  of  an  Englishman  be  greatly  inflamed 
by  one  or  more  familiar  and  national  airs,  let  it  be  remembered,  the 
same  air  ean  convey  no  such  sentiment  to  any  man  but  an  English* 
nap ;  to  any  one  not  of  the  same  nation,  or  not  possessing  the  same 
pectiliaricy  of  association,  his  emotions  are  unintelligible,  and  Che  air 
altogether  unmeaning  and  uninteresting.  Now,  contrast  this  with 
the  effects  produced  by  poetry  or  sculpture.  Let  the  poet  relate  an 
act  of  heroic  bravery,  or  the  sculptor  create  some  ideal  form  of 
bsaalifoi  proportion,  the  interest  of  each  being  founded  on  the 
immotable  nature  of  man,  his  unchanging  forms  and  passions,  these 
wii)  be  intelligible  to  all  men  of  whatever  nation  or  degree  of  civili- 
ntion.  A  savage  may  be  delighted  with  the  Iliad  as  soon  as  he  can 
comprehend  the  events,  because  heroism  and  danger  naturally  affect 
Iho  minds  of  every  human  being,  because  every  man  from  his  inherent 
oatttre  must  svmpathise  with  such  sentiments  common  in  a  degree  to 
all.  But  nothing  of  this  general  nature  at  all  applies  to  musical 
axpression«  No  one  would  be  affected  by  a  national  air  so  locally 
powerfnl ;  no  one»  for  instance,  could  ever  be  properly  moved  by  the 
combined  beauty  and  loyalty  of  the  air  of  God  save  the  King,  like 
Mm  who  had  become  acquainted  with  its  peculiar  and  local  associa^ 
tioos,  and  especially  witn  those  convivial  libations,  its  inseparable 
and  recommendatory  accompaniments.  None,  in  a  word,  so  properly 
estimate  the  value  of  loyal  music,  as  be  who  has  taken  for  his  motto, 
**  Sieoi§  omnia  nam  dura  Deus  proposuit." 

Reverse  the  illustration,  and  let  a  refined  and  perfectly  civilized 
man  hear  the  most  simple  and  inartiiicial  poetry  imaginable,  the  - 
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courage  of  rude  warriors,  and  the^dangers  of  savage  life,  will  he  not 
be  afiected,  will  not  his  sympathy  be  deeply  excited  ?  But  what  ideas 
will  strange  and  savage  music  convey  to  him  ?  That  which  moves 
those  to  whom  it  is  familiar  by  its  accidental  associations,  may  leave 
him  in  doubt,  whether  it  describe  love  or  anger ;  doubtful,  if  it  refer 
to  the  dangers  of  war,  or  the  solemnities  of  religion. 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  whole ;  poetry  and  painting  may,  and 
do,  convey  ideas,  with  which  every  sentient  and  reasonable  being 
can  sympathize;  while  no  music  is  capable  of  anything  greater  than 
an  accidental  association,  a  virtue  and  accomplishment  which  any 
thing  inanimate,  a  stock  or  a  stone,  may  possess.  There  may  be, 
however,  as  I  have  hinted,  a  great  variety  of  agreeable  emotions 
produced  from  the  associations  of  music,  the  tunes  of  former  years, 
the  peculiarity  of  place ;  but  these  are  clearly  quite  accidental  effects, 
sentiments  which  arise  from  peculiar,  not  from  generally  operating, 
causes. 

I  am,  however,  not  altogether  unwilling  to  admit,  as  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  music,  that  it  may  quicken  our  sensibility,  and  give 
a  direction  to  it,  that  it  may  both  prepare  the  mind  for  being  affected, 
and  determine  it  to  one  set  of  affections  more  than  another,  to 
melancholy  for  instance,  rather  than  merriment,  conmosure  than 
agitation,  devotion  than  levity,  and  their  contraries.  These  dispo- 
sitions of  the  mind,  once  created,  and  no  precise  idea  forced  on  the 
attention,  every  one  fills  up  the  vacuity  -by  general  and  personal 
associations.  Ideas  arise  more  or  less  distinct,  which  harmonize  with, 
and  are  in  fact,  the  results  of  our  own  individual  experience  and 
knowledge.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  great  popularity  of  instru- 
mental music.  To  enjoy  poetry  and  painting,  we  must  sympathize 
with  the  author's  or  artist's  meaning ;  we  must  perceive  the  intended 
effect  and  failing  to  grasp  the  author's  peculiar  train  of  thought,  or  the 
production  ceases  to  please  or  interest.  At  an  instrumental  concert, 
these  general  affections  of  the  mind  may  receive  a  particular  direction 
in  all,  but  each  is  left  to  supply  the  associations  to  his  own  peculiar 
taste,  which  the  mind  of  every  one  individually  affords  from  its  own 
stock  of  ideas,  large  or  small,  appropriate  or  contradictory,  as  it 
may  happen. 

Thus  in  a  slow  movement  of  music,  the  general  effect  may 
certainly  be  of  a  pensive  and  melancholy  character,  but  the  thoughts 
which  arise  vary  in  all ;  one  may  recur  to  the  measure,  as  descrip^ 
tive  of  disappointed  love,  another  of  devotional  piety,  and  a  third  of 
the  approaching  shades  of  evening,  and  the  solemn  effects  of 
darkness  and  night.  Pleasure,  in  all  these  cases,  will  be  afforded, 
and  not  the  less,  because  these  quickly  passing  thoughts  may  be 
very  slightly  traced  and  undefined  in  their  outline ;  obscurity,  in 
more  instances  than  this,  gratifies  us,  by  giving  us  greater  room  for 
the  exercise  of  our  excited  imaginations. 

But  I  cannot  venture  to  trespass  one  moment  more  on  your 
patience  by  any  further  illustration.  I  would  put  the  intellectual 
nature  of  music  on  this  ground.     Did  any  composer  ever  intend  lo 
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express  any  fixed  ideas  in  his  composition  ?  If  any  had  that  design, 
did  they  ever  succeed  ?  I  believe  not.  We  may  put  it  to  the  proof, 
and  ask  of  any  number  of  lovers  of  instrumental  music«  what  ideas 
a  certain  composition  brought  to  mind ;  and  I  venture  to  say^  no  two 
shall  ever  agree  in  their  representations.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
show  the  equivocal  nature  of  the  mental  operation  of  music;  its 
effects  on  the  mind  are,  in  a  word,  characterized  by  nothing  bul; 
wildness,  uncertainty,  and  caprice. 

But  it  is  now  time  I  should  bring  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 
In  drawing  the  original  outline  for  this  lecture,  I  had  intended,  with 
the  inexperience  of  a  young  traveller,  to  have  journeyed  over  a  much 
larger  space.  I  proposed  to  myself  to  follow  out  the  questions  which 
may  naturally  arise  at  this  stage  of  our  enquiry.  If  the  excellence  of 
the  fine  arts  depends  on  acquired  associations,  which  must  be  subject 
to  change*  to  fashion,  to  the  mutations  of  national  manners  and 
habits  c^  thought,  how  is  it  that  Homer  and  Virgil,  who  were  the 
idols  of  Athens  and  Rome  centuries  ago,  should,  amidst  every  kmd 
of  change,  have  preserved  their  value,  and  now  continue  the  delight  of 
Paris  and  London  ?  Upon  what  principle  have  many  painters  wrought, 
who,  without  any  extraordinary  interest  of  subject,  have  rivetted  the 
applause  aitd  emulation  of  succeeding  generations  of  men?  What» 
are  these  presiding  principles  of  general  and  abstract  nature  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  the  case  of  sculpture,  and  the  exact  attention 
to  which  seems  the  only  road  to  greatness  in  poets  and  painters,  the 
only  single  and  simple  path  to  immortality? 

These,  and  similar  questions,  I  intended  to  have  investigated, 
however  humbly,  in  the  present  lecture;  but  I  soon  found  the  pleasing 
prospect,  which  I  had  surveyed  at  a  distance,  to  be  more  intricate, 
the  roads  to  be  more  embanrassed  and  extended,  than  I  had  at  all 
contemplated;  and  I  am  obliged  to  content  myself  with  having  per- 
formed only  half  the  distance  I  had  intended  to  travei^se.  On  some 
future  occasion,  however,  if  the  society  should  deem  the  subject 
agreeable,  I  shall  be  happy,  with  all  humility,  to  lay  before  it  some 
fiirther  thoughts  in  continuation  of  the  present  enquiry;  a  subject, 
the  interest  and  importance  of  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  judged  of 
only  from  the  present  very  imperfect  mode  of  conducting  iL 

In  the  mean  while,  there  arise  in  my  mind  one  or  two  obvious 
thoughts  which  may  serve  as.  an  application  of  the  whole— a  kind  of 
moral  addressed  particularly  to  the  members  of  our  association,  or 
the  members  of  similar  societies  who  may  happen  to  be  present.  We 
have  seen,  that  it  is  only  to  a  mind  already  stored  and  furnished  that 
any  thing  can  convey  sentiments  of  beauty  and  delight;  we  clearly 
perceive  that  poets  may  imagine  and  painters  execute,  but  that  toe 
must  have  a  knowledge,  an  acquired  knowledge  I  may  add,  which 
forms  the  materials  upon  which  they  are  to  operate.  It  seems  plain, 
in  short,  that  it  requires  a  similar  proportion  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  connoisseur,  as  in  that  of  the  artist;  and  that  to  judge  of,  or 
receive  pleasure  from,  the  arts,  we  must  be  wise  as  well  as  sensitive 
men.\ 
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.  ,  Now,  then,  ate  we  not  in  promoting  this  and  tinURf  astomiioAt, 
in  labouring  here,  not  only  to  refine  and'  rectify  each  other*s  ideas, 
but  to  furnish  ourselves  with  an  abundance  of  new  ones ;  are  we  not, 
I  say,  doing  that  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  ettry  day  of  cur 
lives  to  feel  the  profit  and  delight  of?  If  I  come  here,  sm  acquire  a 
better  knowledge  of  a  character  in  history,  am  I  not  better  qualified 
to  receive  pleasure  from,  and  be  a  more  distntgvishfng  judg^  of, 
historical  paiuting  ?  If  I  receive  in  our  metaphyMcal  discussions  more 
correct  notions  of  the  workings  of  passion,  and  the  chequered 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  am  I  not  better  prepared  forappre^ 
ciating  the  finest  kinds  of  poetry,  in  which  these  are  described  in 
new  and  beautiful  successions  of  images  ? 

These  pleasures  are  the  chief  aim  of  literature.  The  study  of 
letters,  no  doubt,  advances  us  in  civilization ;  it  may  elevate  vb  in 
society,  and  give  us  greater  facilities  for  bestowing  and  receiving 
pleasure  and  instruction  in  conversation;  it  may  purify  and  refine 
our  morals — all  valuable  and  important  objects  :  hnt  At  chief  end, 
after  all,  seems  to  me,  that  we  personally  increase  our  means  of 
rational  enjoyment-*<that  by  these  acquisitions  we  infinitely  multiply 
our  agreeable  emotions,  and  enable  ourselves  to  extract  pleasure  from 
a  greater  variety  of  objects  by  innocent  and  delightful  i^sociationa. 

No  knowledge  can  be  justly  considered  useless ;  no  knowledge, 
I  may  without  hesitation  add,  but  what  increases  our  means  of  draw- 
ing agreeable  recollections  from  the  fine  arts.  There  is  one  other 
remark,  which  I  would  draw  from  the  present  enquiry,  while  we  see 
that  all  the  arts  afford  .pleasure  on  certain  and  unvarying  principles^ 
and  that  all  their  great  effects  are  produced  by  a  more  close  adherence 
to,  and  exact  knowledge  of,  those  principles;  let  us  receive  with 
marked  suspicbn  and  distrust  all  those  loose  representations  which 
would  cause  us  to  believe  excellence  in  the  arts  to  be  only  attainable 
by  what  is  called  inuate  genius.  I  believe  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
plague,  a  more  noxious  moral  pestilence,  befal  us,  than  an  operative 
belief  in  these  untrue  and  unsupported  notions.  Like  impious  views 
of  fatalism  in  religion,  this  literary  fatality  is  a  canker  which  corrodes 
and  wastes  every  springing  bud  of  knowledge  and  acquirement. 

We  d^lay  to  advance  because  we  doubt  our  power ;  we  desire 
to  travel,  yet  rise  not  to  encounter  the  fatigue.  Under  these  im« 
pressions  we  languish  out  our  days  in  feeble  efibrts,  and  unsuccessftil, 
because  weak  and  hesitating,  attempts.  It  may  be  true  that  we  are 
born  with  minds  like  our  bodies,  endowed  with  different  degrees  of 
strength ;  but  that  strength  is  our  own,  we  have  beyond  all  qnestioii 
the  power  to  walk  in  any  direction — our  progress  may  be  slow,  but 
we  are  entirely  at  liberty  to  select  our  own  road.  We  know  that  no 
royal  nor  exclusive  path  to  knowledge  exists,  and  in  our  advances  to 
the  republic  of  letters,  every  road  is  open  to  all.  Nothing,  in  short, 
is  denied  to  well-directed  labor,  and  nothing  obtained  without  it. 

This  much-abused  term,  genius,  this  idol  of  weakness  and 
indolence,  is  supposed  to  be  a  power  of  producing  excellencies  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  rules  of  art ;  but  how  entirely  this  idea  falls  to 
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the  ground  when  we  reflect  on  the  variableness  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  Look  at  it  in  differeat  stages  of  civiliiation  and  national 
improyement.  He  was  thought  a  genius  who  could  first  describe 
the  commonest  events  in  any  thing  like  metre,  or  could  represent^ 
however  imperfect,  the  likeness  of  a  man  or  animal  by  paintmg. 

The  standard  of  what  constitutes  a  genius,  is  continually  changing; 
what  is  thought  a  genius  to-day,  may  lose  that  character  to-morrow, 
through  the  general  progress  of  society  and  civilization.  The  genius 
most  worthy  of  admiration,  in  vottilng  mover  than  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  advancement  before  ike  a^  m  knewledge,  a  knowledge 
acquired  by  art  and  ^ligence,  and  «oc  by  isspimtion. 

We  always  incline  to  error  in  estiasatnig  gwat  undertakings,  or 
what  are  called  works  of  genius,  because  we  do  not  connect  the 
result  with  the  painful  labor  and  toil  which  produced  it.  We  are 
told  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  in  which  great  architec- 
tural remains  exist,  and  where  the  people  have  relapsed  into  barba- 
rism, that  they  view  these  erections  as  the  works  of  magicians  and 
enchantment ;  they  have  no  eonneciing  ideaa  of  tlie  meaf^g  by  which 
they  were  produced,  with  the  ofa^t*  themselves.  When  we  read  a 
great  poem, ^ or  oration,  or  view  a  fine  pieiwre,  we  too  little  accustom 
ourselves  to  connect  the  labor,  the  cor0ectioiis»  the  toil,  of  the  poet 
and  orator,  and  the  sketches,  the  trials,  and  disappointments  of  the 
artist,  with  the  finished  productions.  We  untruly  regard  them  as 
the  effects  of  a  kind  of  unsought  inspiration,  and  of  an  unattainable 
excellence,  and  not  aA  the  result  of  care  and  toil,  the  productions  of 
perseverance  and  repeated  expettmeftt. 

I  wish  we  could  all  bear  this  more  entirely  in  mind,  and  encou- 
rage ourselves  to  walk  resolutely  forward  to  that  territoir  of  know- 
ledge we  may  select,  and  not  wait  untO  we  are  assured  that  we  have 
chosen  the  road  best  adapted  to  our  natural  powers.  There  are 
none  so  weak  in  body,  but  may  improve  their  strength  by  suitable 
diet  and  exercise ;  and  none,  however  great  hia*  powers,  but  may 
increase  his  mental  vigor  by  art  and  practice,  ntilii  that  which  was 
before  a  labor,  shall  b^otue  bat  a  gentle  and  agroeaUtf  exercise. 

I  have  not  introduced  these  renarks  as  at  all  recommended  by 
novelty,  or  as  thoughts  which  have  not  already  often  occupied  your 
attention.  I  consider  them  as  naturally  arising'  from  tne  whole 
subject  of  investigation ;  and  Kke  some  great  truths  in  ethics  and 
religion,  are  those  fixed  pornts  to  which  we  must  oft^  turn  to  guide 
us  in  our  course.  We  cannot  in  literature  and  science,  as  well  as 
morals,  too  often  reflect  oa  Lord  Baooa's  just  observation,  "  A  man's 
'*  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds,  therefore  let  him  seasonably 
'*  water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other." 
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No.  I. 

W W ,  Esq. 

THE  BRIDGE. 

I  met  a  youngster  (en  years  old 

Upon  a  streamlet's  side. 
And  that  the  lad  was  smart  and  bold. 

It  cannot  be  denied. 

I  said  this  youngster  was  but  ten. 

And  this  I  can  aver. 
For  I  have  read  with  curious  pen 

The  Popish  register. 

.   This  little  fellow  of  ten  years 
Did  long  to  pass  the  ridge, 
And,  lo  I  a  fallen  tree  uprears 
A  dangerous  kind  of  bridge. 

The  streamlet  at  the  time  was  deep, 
Sweird  with  autumnal  rain ; 

And,  like  a  living  thing,  did  sweep 
Along  with  might  and  main ! 

Said  I,  My  little  man,  attend 

To  what  I  have  to  say ; 
It  is  the  counsel  of  a  friend. 

Whose  once  white  locks  are  grey. 

At  this,  as  if  a  magic  spell 
Ck)ntrolied  his  glittering  eye, 

A  look  of  bland  expression  fell 
From  that  admiring  boy ! 


it 

tt 


*  Most  haste,  less  speed ;'  then  take  the  way 
Through  Farmer  Hobnail's  ground ; 
"  And  tho'  'tis  hard  to  brook  delay, 
"  'Twere  far  worse  to  be  drown'd !" 

And  now  the  grateful  child  exclaim'd, 

Doffing  his  bonnet  black, 
"  ril  go  the  road  your  honor  nam'd, 

'^  And  by  that  road  come  back  T 

Now  what  surprised  a  thinking  mmd. 

Was,  that  a  lad  of  ten 
Had  patient  spirit,  sense  refin'd, 

Not  often  found  in  men  I ! 
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O  dves,  cives,  qosrenda  becunia  primmn  est    Hor, 

Have  you  ever  been  at  sea,  reader?  Have  you  ever  been  at  sea  in  a 
storm  ?  If  you  have,  you  may  possibly  form  some  adequate  concep- 
tion of  a  scene  like  the  following.  Here  is  a  ship  with  a  rich  freight, 
nnmerous  passengers,  and  a  gallant  crew  of  officers  and  men ;  old 
hands,  most  of  them ;  fellows  who  have  hardly  left  ship«board  for  a 
month  in  their  natural  lives.  They  encourage  the  passengers  by 
assuring  them,  that  in  their  experience  of  all  the  voyages  they  ever 
madcyof  all.the  winds  that  ever  blew,  the  present  is,  beyond  all  cavil- 
ling, the  finest.  Suddenly,  without  an  omen,  without  so  much  as  the 
flight  of  a  sea  gull,  a  tremendous  gale  springs  up,  catches  them  from 
a  quarter  where  they  least  looked  for  it,  and  where  they  never  expected 
any  thing  but  zephyrs  to  be  generated.  The  officers  bawl,  the  seamen 
hesitate,  the  passengers  already  in  imagination  are  struggling  in  their 
last  agonies  with  the  waves.  At  length  the  sails  are  got  in,  and  reefed, 
and  the  gale  continuing,  the  ship  is  driving  before  the  wind.  The 
officers  are  heard  consulting  with  the  most  experienced  hands  about 
trying  a  storm  sail,  and  are  seen  anxiously  peering  with  half  closed 
'  eyelids  to  the  wind's  quarter. 

At  this  juncture,  a  scrambling  clatter  arises,  and  a  little,  hungry, 
sea-sick-looking  man,  who  had  never  before  been  heard  of,  or  seen, 
during  the  vovage,  is  observed  hastening  up,  with  an  air  of  ominous 
import,  and  elbowing  aside  the  seamen,  who,  somewhat  struck  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  instinctively  make  a  lane.  A  little  out  of  wind  by 
his  effi^rts,  he  begins  by  intimating,  that  although  no  seaman,  he  haa 
a  secret  which  will  not  only  prove  the  present  salvation  of  the  ship, 
and  all  souls  on  board,  but  will,  beyond  all  question,  render  the  vovage 
infinitely  more  prosperous  than  before.  No  reply  is  heard,  ana  the 
grave  blockheaa  is  left  to  proceed.  He  then  tells  them,  that  for  his 
part,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  a  friend  of  his  in  the  cock- 
pit, who  is  afraid  to'  venture  on  deck,  on  whose  judgment  in  such 
matters  he  has  implicit  faith,  has  permitted  him  to.  declare  his  plan  for 
managing  the  vessel.  ^'  No  scheme,"  says  he, "  could  show  worse  sea- 
**  manship  than  taking  in  sail ;  it  is  true  the  vessel  was  nearly  sunk  by 
**  it :  but  up  with  the  sails,  fear  nothing,  rig  out  fresh  yards,  crowd  them 
"  with  canvas,  and  all  will  be  well ;  you  will  soon  out-run  the  gale,  and 
^  shorten  the  voyage."  Imagine  the  tars— see  them  turn  their  quids 
with  an  oath — the  hottest  of  them  laying  hold  of  a  rope's  end  as  the 
best  comment  on  the  advice,  while  the  more  humane  recommend  him 
to  go  below,  and  ask  the  surgeon's  mate  for  some  cooling  physic. 

This  is  but  a  very  faint  type  of  the  Literary  Gazette  and  the 
Cnrrency  Question.  It  is  true,  the  time  has  lately  been  passed  when 
a  general  licence  seemed  to  be  obtained  for  proposing  expedients. 
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Like  an  unhappy  patient,  in  a  raging  fit  of  the  tooth-ache,  the  coun- 
try has  had  to  enaure  the  recitation  of  ten  thousand  specifics  from 
as  many  dull  and  well-meaning  friends.  Numerous  and  contradic- 
tory as  many  of  these  recommendations  evidently  have  been,  each  of 
which,  if  we  believe  our  friends,  is  sure  in  its  operations,  we  have  not 
had  any  thing  to  surpass  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  subject 
of  a  cure  for  our  national  disorders  has  been  handled  in  the  Literary 
Gaftette. 

We  are  very  far  from  supposing  that  a  weekly  periedical,  devoted 
to  the  lighter  and  amusing  kinds  of  literature,  is  the  place  of  all 
others  where  we  are  to  1og4l  for  sovnd  notions  of  political  economy 
and  finance.  If  Ah  scheme,  now  about  to  be  considered,  had  been 
brought  forward  in  the  ordinary  manner,  proposed  one  week,  to  be 
forgotten  the  next,  there  would  have  been  but  little  occasion  to  have 
agnin  adverted  to  an  idle  proposition,  dead,  buried,  and, forgotten  a 
fortnight  ago.  But  the  style  of  the  developement  of  ike  plot,  the 
bustling  pomposity  of  manner,  may  9iake  it  worth  while  to  expose 
Ae  extreme  weakness  and  folly  of  the  matter  it  was  designed  to 
introduce. 

The  whole  scene,  if  it  were  not  for  the  natural  gravity  of  the 
subject,  has,  indeed,  been  one  of  a  ludicrous  character,  it  has 
really  been  a  droll  exhibition  of  that  sort  of  swelling  importance, 
wM<Ai  ft  very  weak  man,  when  he  is  resolutely  bent. on  being  great 
and  impressive,  usually  assumes.  Altogether,  as  we  will  very  briefly 
point  out  to  our  readers,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  singular  expo* 
sitions  of  weak  reasoning,  and  want  of  judgment,  which  has  been 
for  a  long  time  before  the  public. 

The  chief  folly  of  the  thing,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  not  so  much 
in  writing  nonsense  upon  a  subject^  on  which  a  roan  may  write  non- 
sense, and  yet  be  found  in  very  good  company ;  but  in  the  remarkable 
puff  and  vapouring  which  was  made  to  precede  it.  We  candidly  put  it 
to  our  reaaers,  was  it  acting  judiciously,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to 
sound  the  following  note  of  preparation  ?  Ought  not  a  notice,  like 
the  following,  to  have  led  to  something  which  could  have  stood  the 
test  of  investigation,  and  not  have  been  the  precursor  of  old  and 
exploded  opinions,  the  only  changes  being  fresh  accessions  of  weak«- 
nees,  impossibility,  and  extravagance?  We  defy'all  the  great  masters 
of  the  art  of  puffing,  professors  or  amateurs,  to  surpass  the  following  : 
**  Sometime  since,  it  maybe  remembered  by  our  readers,  wealluded, 
'*  in  very  mari^ed  terms,  to  a  plan  for  establishing  a  new  system  of 
'*  currency,  Ste.  emanating  from  an  individual  of  gremi  obiHhf  and 
*^  egperience,  and  which,  as  far  as  amr  judgment  went,  was,  we  said, 
perfectly  calculated,  not  only  to  remove  the  distresses  of  these 
times,  but  prevent  the  recurrsiice  of  similar  evils,  and,  in  short, 
''  place  Qreat  Britain  upon  a  broader,  swvr,  and  more  prosperoas 
"  basis  than  ever  she  or  any  other  nation  enjoyed ! "  This  notice 
farther  says,  with  what  earnest  entreaty  the  editor  has  wrestled  with 
the  **  individual  of  great  ability  and  experience,"  to  make  known  his 
recipe  for  the  good  of  the  nation;  and  that  after  this  sore  conflict 
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of  editorial  persuasion  with  the  author's  modosty,  the  editor  was  beyond 
measure  happy  to  aunouoce,  the  public  uii^^ht  expect  the  plan  to  be 
derelopedy  in  several  succeeding  numbers  off  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  great  question  referred  to»  and 
had  heard  of  this  announcement,  felt  no  little  anxiety  for  the  great 
epoch  which  was  to  be  the  birth -day  of  this  admirable  scheme  of 
national  policy,  this  plan,  which  was  to  place  England  **  on  a  more 
**  prosperous  basis  than  ever  she  or  any  other  nation  enjoyed."  The 
important  day,  Saturday,  October  7, 182G,  at  length  arrived,  and  the 
following  was  the  plan  for  **  a  new  system  of  currency,  which,  as  far 
**  as  the  editor^s  judgment  went,  was  perfectly  calculated  not  only  to 
*^  remove  the  distresses  of  these  times,  but  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
"  similar  evils." 

First,  That  Government  shall  make  all  the  notes  which  are  to 
form  the  new  currency.  Second,  They  shall  be  issued  by  one  bank. 
Third,  Every  body  may  obtain  an  unlimited  amount  of  these  notes, 
by  depositing  tecurity  in  money  in  the  funds,  or  freehold  property, 
receiving  only  half  the  value  of  the  deposit  in  notes.  Fourth,  A 
register  of  the  amount  of  the  notes  to  be  kept  for  public  inspection. 

It  is  quite  foreign  to  our  intention  to  enter  into  what  are  called 
the  details  of  this  notable  scheme ;  we  mean  only  to  say  enough  to 
caution  our  readers  against  wasting  any  of  their  precious  time  on 
this  very  weak  writer  or  his  plans.  But  here  is  the  essence  of  the 
scheme ;  an  unlimited  issue  of  notes  for  which  a  security  may  be 
given ;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  a  proposition  displaying  more 
unmixed  ignorance  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  country,  the 
causefrof  late  events,  or  the  real  nature  and  operation  of  a  currency, 
has  never  before,  even  in  this  day  of  expedients,  been  brought  into 
notice. 

To  understand  the  pernicious  consequences  which  might  be 
expected  to  follow  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  proposition,  or  any 
part  of  it,  it  is,  fortunately  for  us  and  our  readers,  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  general  history  of  our  national 
currency.  One  or  two  points  only  need  be  brought  to  the  recollec- 
tions of  our  readers :  no  one  need  to  be  told,  that  the  essential 
qualities  of  money  which  forms  a  national  currency,  are  being  the 
representative  of  value,  *'  the  instrument  which  men  have  agreed 
**  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another." 
This  instrument,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  in  various  ages,  and  in 
different  countries,  cattle,  gold,  salt,  or  beads,  or  any  other  transferable 
property,  which  has  been  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
and  convenience  of  the  people  among  whom  it  has  been  introduced. 
Bat  there  is  one  vital  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  value  of  all 
these,  or  any  other  imaginable  kind  of  currency,  must  be  exactly 
in  proportion  of  the  abundance  or  quantity  of  that  currency  to  the 
reai  property  it  may  represent 

For  example,  suppose  a  community  with  100,000  ounces  of  gold 
as  a  circulating  currency,  and  the  proportion  was  settled  of  ,an  ounce 
of  gold  for  a  quarter  of  wheat,  and  a  sudden  increase  of  gold,  from 
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any  cause,  were  to  take  place,  so  as  to  double  the  amount  of  tliat 
currency,  a  relative  change  in  the  value  of  each  would  ensue,  and  a 
quarter  of  wheat  would  then  be  of  the  value  of  two  ounces  of  g^old. 
If  in  Abyssinia,  where  salt  has  supplied  the  place  of  any  other  cur- 
rency, an  increase  of  that  article  had  taken  place,  a  proportion  would 
have  been  maintained  between  salt  and  the  property  it  was  offered  to 
purchase,  and  a  rise  in  the  markets  would  have  taken  place,  corre- 
sponding to  the  increase  of  such  a  currency,  whether  gradually  or 
more  suddenly  brought  about. 

We  all  know,  that  in  our  own  country,  and  in  Europe  at  large, 
such  a  rise  has  followed  the  great  increase  of  the  precious  metals  by 
the  mines  of  Spanish  America  and  the  trade  with  Africa.  Who  does 
not  remember,  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wheat  was 
about  five  shillings  a  quarter,  and  13/.  6s,  Qd,  a  year  was  called  a 
**  competent  exhibition  and  support.*'  for  a  student  of  law  ?  but  then 
no  student  can  forget,  that  the  best  Malmsey  was  five-pence  a  quart, 
and  the  finest  red  wine,  in  any  quantity,  at  three-pence!  Well  may 
we  sing,  **  Oh  the  golden  days!'' 

Now,  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  we  have  seen  wheat  at 
a  hundred  shillings  the  quarter,  and  that  wine.,  which  fires  the  blood 
only  with  rage  and  nausea,  brings  the  manufacturer  (wine  merchant) 
six  or  seven  shillings  the  quart,  and  you  cannot  mend  your  market? 
No  other  reason  for  these  changes  can  be  given  but  the  great  altera- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  European  currency: 
the  gold  and  silver  have  increased;  their  relative  value  to  commodities 
has  of  necessity  diminished.  And  why  have  we  seen  wbeat  in  this 
country  at  a  hundred  shillings  the  quarter  for  years  together,  and 
those,  too,  years  of  abundance,  while  it  was  at  forty  on  the  continent? 
Because  our  paper  currency  having  increased  to  an  amount  much 
greater  than  before,  its  relative  value  to  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  less; 
and  while  in  this  or  any  other  country  a  gold  currency  of  twenty 
millions  may  be  supposed  to  bring  the  wheat  to  forty  shillings,  a 
paper  currency  of  forty  millions  wguld  elevate  it  to  eighty. 

We  do  not  touch  upon  these  principles  as  any  novel  way  of  con- 
sidering the  subject,  nor  as  our  own  peculiar  view  of  it;  all  our 
readers,  at  least  all  who  were  baptized  and  breeched,  any  time  before 
the  last  coronation,  know  them  as  well  as  we;  we  refer  to  them  to 
point  out  that  the  very  vain  and  pretending  writer  in  the  Literary 
Gazette  is  wholly  ignorant  or  forgetful  even  of  these  simple  and 
initiatory  principles. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  scheme  of  this  writer^ 
bad  and  shallow  as  it  evidently  is,  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one. 
The  plan  of  causing  bankers,  who  are  issuers  of  notes,  to  give  an 
adequate  security  in  real  property,  has  been  talked  of  a  thousand 
times,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  any  time  these  thirty  years  last  past. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  point,  that  the  great  politico-economical  mis- 
sionary from  the  better  side  of  the  Tweed,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  has  so 
stoutly  maintained,  and  lectured  upon  ih  taverns,  and  Literary 
Societies,  and  London  Institutions,  without  end;  and  finally  embodied 
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and  impriDted  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
last  Jane,  No.  87»  article  "  Commercial  Revulsions !"  This  part  of 
the  plan  in  the  Gazette,  that  of  giving  security  for  all  the  notes 
inoed,  is  the  only  thing  of  sufficient  dignity  to  entitle  it  to  be  called 
a  plan,  and  that,  we  see,  is  the  mere  repetition  of  stale  and  exploded 
notions. 

But  however,  new  or  old,  one  simpleton's  plan  or  the  other,  let  us 
view,  in  the  first  place,  the  immediate  consequences  which  would,  in 
all  probability,  follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme.  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  entertained  that  it  would  prove  aame  security,  that  the 
paper  we  held  in  our  hands  was  worth  something;  it  would  be  some 
satisfaction  to  know,  that  we  were  the  ten-thousandth  part  owners  of  a 
farm,  and  that,  upon  a  demand  of  payment,  we  should  be  referred  to 
apiece  of  land,  meadow  or  arable,  two  yards  by  three  and  a  half. 
But  nothing  can  display  a  narrower  or  meaner  view  of  the  subject, 
than  to  suppose  that  the  greuter  part  of  the  evils  which  has  been 
lately  attendant  on  our  unsettled  currency,  has  been  the  result  of 
incompetence  to  pay  the  notes  when  demanded. 

This  has  been  no  doubt  a  dreadfiil  effect;  dreadful  is  it  to 
remember  the  innocent  holders  of  the  notes  driven  to  poverty  and 
despair,  while  they  learn  that  the  issuers  never  were  worth  a  crown 
piece,  or  a  change  of  linen,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives!  This 
has  been  bad  enough,  but,  viewed  as  a  national  evil,  it  has  not  pro- 
duced one  tythe  of  the  misery  or  embarrassment  which  has  been 
cansed  by  the  sudden  changes  which  have  characterized  the  system. 
Merchants,  dealers,  fair  and  honorable  traders,  with  warehouses  filled 
vith  goods  for  which  perhaps  they  were  under  engagements  to 
pay,  saw  themselves  robbed  of  nearly  the  whole,  by  the  decrease  in 
valne,  brought  about  by  these  sudden  changes  over  which  they  had 
not,  nor  could  have,  any  earthly  control.  For  these  evils,  great  and 
acknowledged  as  they  are,  the  boasted  security  does  not  pretend  to 
provide,  nor  find  any  remedy ;  while  we  will  briefly  point  out,  the 
destructive  manner  in  which  they  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
aggravated  and  multiplied  by  an  adoption,  even  a  very  partial  one,  of 
such  a  measure. 

The  plan  in  the  Literary  Gazette  proposes  an  unlimited  issue, 
subject  to  the  deposit  of  sufficient  security,  and  to  the  payment  of  a 
smaller  interest  than  is  at  present  charged,  which  interest  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  abatement  of  the  national  burthens.  In  the  absence 
of  all  particulars,  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  iowness  of  this  rate 
of  interest  would  make  it  sufficiently  worth  while  for  the  borrowers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  plan.  Admitting  this,  what  would  be  the  first 
results?  A  most  enormous  issue  of  these  notes:  where  is  the  man,  in 
short,  possessed  of  any  property,  who  would' not  borrow  and  issue 
upon  such  terms? 

Here  is  the  landlord  of  an  estate  worth  10,000/.  may  buy  another 
estate  of  5,000/.  valtie,  by  pledging  the  former,  receiving  the  rent  for 
both,  and  pocketing  the  difference  between  the  Government  interest 
and  the  rent  of  his  new  estate.     Here,  also,  is  the  three-per-cent. 
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lord,  with  60,000/.  in  the  funds,  he  may  buy  an  estate,  value  25,000/., 
and  pay  for  it  in  the  new  notes,  receiving  the  interest  for  his  stock 
and  the  rent  of  the  estate  at  the  same  time!  It  is  proceeding  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  terms  would  be  highly  favorable  to  the  borrower, 
or  the  plan  could  not  amount  to  any  thing.  The  same  thing  is  done 
now,  as  this  weak  writer  proposes  to  effect  by  his  cumbrous  and  ilU 
assorted  machinery.  If  a  full  amount  of  interest  and  security  be  to 
be  given,  we  may  borrow  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  Europe  on  the 
same  terms. 

But  the  truth  is,  he  means  to  cause  a  very  large  issue  of  paper, 
and  sees  such  a  very  little  way  into  the  question  as  to  supfX)se,  that 
an  increase  of  currency  is  necessarily  an  increase  of  wealth  ;  that  is, 
if  a  man  gives  a  bill,  to  pay  which  he  must  sell  his  estate,  he  is  worth 
two  estates,  one  in  reality,  the  other  in  paper.  '^But  what  would  be 
the  certain  effects  of  such  an  issu&  of  paper  as  is  proposed?  An 
enormous  nominal  rise  in  the  price  of  every  article  of  intrinsic  value. 
Here  would,  indeed,  be  competition  in  trade,  the  joint  stock  schemes, 
and  all  the  effects,  ten  times  more  aggravated,  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
**  wildness  of  speculation." 

In  the  first  year,  after  such  a  pushing  out  of  paper,  glorious 
would  be  the  times  for  the  holders  of  any  real  property ;  all  agricul- 
tural distress  would  vanish  like  a  misty  exhalation.  Oh,  the  happiness 
of  wheat  at  20/.  the  quarter,  lean  ewes  at  15/.,  and  cabbages  at 
38.  9d, !  The  weekly  bills,  if  she  trusts  so  long,  bf  the  landlady  of 
this  srmple,  though  we  dare  say  hungry,  writer  in  the  Gazette,  would 
show  the  unequivocal  prosperity  of  the  times;  and  would  be  curious 
as  historical  contrasts  to  the  expenses  of  living  in  former  times.  He 
would  nominally  spend  as  much  in  one  week,  as  would  have  dined 
the  corporation  of  London,  positively,  aldermen  and  common  council, 
and  beadles  to  boot,  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  To  a  quartern 
loaf,  109.  6c/.;  to  a  pound  of  single  Gloucester  cheese,  I2f.  8</.;  to 
a  lamb'S  fry,  for  your  literary  dinner  party,  17s.  6d.\  It  is  very  true 
that  his  income  would  bear  some,  though  not  a  just,  proportion  to  this 
change.  Affairs  would  gradually  adjust  themselves.  We  should 
soon  have  the  editor  apologizing,  that  in  consequence  of  the  wholly 
unexpected  rise  in  the  value  of  every  thing,  he  must  beg  his  readers' 
indulgence  when  he  announces  the  price  of  the  Gazette,  although 
somewhat  reduced  in  size  and  quautity^f  matter,  could  not  in  future 
be  less  than  4$,  6d, ! 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  hastily  enquired  by  some  one,  where  would 
the  harm  of  this  be,  acknowledging,  as  you  do,  that  a  corresponding 
change  would  take  place  in  every  thing,  labour,  as  well  as  the 
expenses  of  living?  If  it  brought  about  such  high  prices,  surely 
some  benefit  must  result,  as  our  best  times  in  England  were  the  high 
price  times.  This  has  some  truth  in  it,  though  it  also  contains  a 
gross  delusion.  Supposing  the  amount  of  the  currency  could  be 
fixed,  or  subject  only  to  slow  and  gradual  changes,  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  such  a  state  of  affairs.  It  would  not  matter  if  bread 
nominally  fetched  a  guinea  a  pound,  in  consequence  of  an  abundant 
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drcvlatioD,  or  standard  of  reference ;  or  if  a  good  capon  fetched^  as  it 
used,  only  a  penny,  in  consequence  of  a  more  limited  currency. 

The  great,  the  pressing,  the  most  overwhelming  evil  is»  the 
vmaiiom  ofoMumnt  to  which  a  paper  currency  exposes  us.  Contrive 
any  scheme  to  prevent  this,  and  a  paper  currency  is  possibly  the  best. 
But  who  has  ever  done  this  ?  And,  least  of  all,  has  the  Literary^ 
Gazette  schemer  done  it.  The  unavoidable  result  of  this  want  of 
steadiness,  is  an  entire  unsettling  of  the  transactions  of  men,  of  the 
value  of  property  of  any  kind,  interrupting,  in  consequence,  every 
role  and  practice  of  trade ;  and,  above  all,  rendering  it  an  impossible 
thiag  to  make  any  pro$peetive  bargain  or  agreement  whatever. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  most  important  transactions  in  our 
afiairs  are  of  a  prospective  nature.  Leases,  annuities,  mortgages, 
borrowing  monies  at  interest ;  in  a  word,  almost  every  fixed  engage- 
ment may  be  considered,  more  or  less  directly,  as  influenced  by  such 
changes  as  we  are  now  referring  to.  We  earnestly  beg  of  our 
readers  to  let  this  important,  this  most  vital,  consideration  guide  them 
in  weighing  whatever  plan  or  proposition  for  meddling  with,  and 
exchanging,  the  currency,  may  be  brought  under  their  notice,  let  it 
spiing  from  whatever  quarter  it  may. 

Let  us  just  glance  at  its  operation  in  such  cases.  Supposing  the 
plan  of  the  writer  in  the  Literary  Gazette  to  be  carried  into  effect ; 
he  would  allow  but  half  the  amount  of  deposit  to  be  issued  in  notes. 
This  would  permit  half  the  entire  amount  of  our  national  debt,. and 
half  the  entire  value  of  our  land  and  buildings,  tq  be  represented  in 
a  circulating  currency !  We  may  reckon  that  in  the  first  year,  for 
example,  a  hundred  millions  of  paper  would  be  issued.  We  have 
already  conjectured  the  effects  on  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  on  ail 
kinds  of  intrinsically  valuable  commodities ;  but  the  results  in  this 
case,  though  decidedly  prejudicial  *  the  lower  classes,  (for  the  price 
of  labor  has  at  no  time  increased  iu  a  corresponding  ratio,)  would  be 
trifling,  compared  with  its  influence  on  all  fixed  bargains. 

We  will,  as  we  wish  to  close  this  article,  refer  to  but  one  case, 
that  of  the  public  creditor.  He  has  agreed  to  receive  6/.  for  a  year's 
interest  on  100/.  lent  to  the  Government.  That  6/.  was  of  value  just 
m  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  currency,  at  the  time  he  made  the 
bargain.  Suppose  he  could  have  bought  two  quarters  of  wheat  with 
his  year's  interest.  Is  it  that  proper  maintainance  of  faith  with  the 
public  creditor, which  we  hear  talked  of  so  much,  to  reduce  the  value 
of  ike  curreueif,  as  that  he  who  still  nominally  receives  the  same 
interest  can  only  purchase  one  quarter  of  wheat  with  it  ?  It  is  also 
very  clear,  as  we  have  alreadv  hinted,  that  in  proportion  as  an 
excessive  issue  of  paper  would  defraud  the  public,  as  well  as  private, 
creditor,  so  there  is  no  doubt,  it  would  as  unjustly  release  the  debtor. 
A  man  who  had  before,  in  order  to  pay  his  contribution  to  the  publip 
burthens,  sold  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  his  labor  or 
capital,  would  now  be  able  to  discharge  his  share  by  the  sale  of  hdf 
the  former  quantity.    In  this  manner  would  the  meaning  and  intention 
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of  every  fixed  engagement  be  violated ;  every  lease,  every  annnity, 
would  be  rendered  the  instrument  of  ruin  and  injustice  to  one  or 
other  of  the  parties. 

It  is  upon  the  certain  and  experimental  knowledge  of  these 
principles,  that  we  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  if  any  part  of  the  system  proposed  were  adopted ,> no  pecuniary 
prospective  engagement  could  be  made  without  certain  ruin  to  one 
party.  Who  would  venture  to  grant,  or  take  a  lease,  when  the  rent 
contracted  for  was  as  uncertain  in  its  value,  as  though  it  were  to  be 
decided  by  the  throw  of  a  die?  When  the  rent  contracted  for  might 
be  paid  one  day  in  a  currency  of  a  fixed  value,  in  reference  to  real 
property,  and  the  same  currency  might  be  of  half  that  valne  in  a 
weeVs  time  ?  These  evils,  wasting  and  destructive  as  they  would 
immediately  prove,  would  as  certainly  increase  in  the  proportion  that 
the  proposed  plan  was  successful.  Let  any  amount  of  paper  be 
pushed  out  this  year,  what  is  to  prevent  that  amount  being  doubled 
m  the  next?  and  so  on,  in  a  progression,  which  could  only  issue  in 
the  production  of  confusion  and  embarrassment,  of  which,  from 
want  of  experience,  we  cannot  possibly  form  an  adequate  conception. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  inquired,  how  has  it  been,  that  the  same 
temptations  to  an  over  issue  by  the  bankers,  hnve  already  existed,  and 
we  have  not  seen  such  a  state  of  things  brought  about?  For  what 
reason  has  it  been,  since  bankers  could  obtain  an  interest  for  their 
notes,  even  when  secured  on  real  property,  without  decreasing  the 
profits  of  that  property,  whether  in  land  or  in  the  funds,  how  hasj  it 
been  that  the  country  has  not  been  deluged  with  paper,  in  tlie  manner 
anticipated  from  the  new  plan  ?  For  the  roost  obvious  of  all  reasons, 
the  prospect  of  the  day  of  payment.  All  bur  readers  know,  that  by 
the  Bank  Restriction  Acts,  the  circulation  of  notes  as -a  legal  tender, 
was  to  cease  with  the  war.  The  issuers  of  notes  were  made  liable  to 
pay  promptly  in  gold ,  the  total  amount  of  their  issues.  This  of  course 
operated  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  especially  on  the  Country 
Banks,  in  causing  them  to  exercise  some  degree  of  discretion  in  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  their  outstanding  paper,  for  which  so  pressing  and 
embarrassing  a  call  might  shortly  be  made. 

We  will  not  exhaust  our  reader's  patience  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, by  entering  into  a  review  of  those  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our 
view  of  the  proposed  scheme,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  past  his- 
tory of  our  currency— The  Bank  Restriction  Act — Mr.  Peel's  bill  of 
1810 — ^the  subsequent  repeal  of  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  act, 
hypermittiny  the  issue  of  small  notes.  And  again,  the  acts  of  the 
ministers  in  the  session  of  1825-6,  who  began  by  a  vigorous  crusade 
against  paper  in  general,  and  finished  by  extinguishing  it  in  one  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  fostering  it  in  another  part.  These  form  the 
very  essence  of  the  question,  whence  have  arisen  our  late  and  present 
commercial  embarrassments  ?  As  we  may  possibly  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  recur  to  those  subjects,  we  suggest<them  at  present,  only  for 
the  consideration  of  our  readers,  that  by  connecting  them  with  the 
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proposed  scheme^  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  what  an  unusually 
supeiBcial  manner,  the  framer  of  that  scheme  must  have  viewed  the 
question,  in  relation  to  our  commercial  history  and  practice. 

Every  part  of  the  plan,  it  must  be  acknowlejlged,  is  strictly  in 
harmony;  the  same  weakness  which  did  not  permit  the  writer  to  see 
the  first  consequences,  completely  blinds  him  as  to  the  ultimate  results. 
No  intelligible  plan  whatever  is  proposed  by  which  this  new  currency 
is  ever  to  be  paidy  if  payment  be  demanded.  Our  author,  indeed, 
supposes,  that  founded  as  the  notes  would  be  upon  real  property,  no 
one,  or  rather  no  considerable  number  of  the  holders,  would  ever  dream 
about  payment.  Of  all  follies,  we  doubt  if  this  be  not  the  greatest. 
Does  he  ask  where  would  be  the  caute  for  such  a  monstrous  demand 
as  that  of  payment  ?  What  intelligible  cause  has  ever  been  assigned, 
for  what  is  facetiously  called,  the  late  panic  ?  What  cause  occasioned 
men  and  maids,  old  and  young,  in  town  and  country,  to  trample  one 
ftDOtber,  to  get  something  tangible,  something  of  intrinsic  value  for 
their  notes  ;  even  in  cases  where  the  6nal  payment  of  them  never  was 
doubted  by  any  ?  And  with  regard  to  the  proposed  security,  what  is 
more  likely,  in  the  case  of  a  bare  rumour  of  foreign  war,  or  indeed  any 
domestic  cause  sufficiently  exciting,  than  that  the  holders  of  the  notes 
should  be  influenced  to  demand  payment,  to  require  something  to  be 
in  their  possession  more  solid  than  paper!  What  is  to  prevent  such  a 
panic  (phew,  the  staleness  of  the  word!^  as  will  lead  holders  to  fore- 
clote?  The  bare  imagination  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of 
public  feeling,  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  paper  afloat,  is  sufficient 
to  scare  any  reflecting  man,  absolutely  to  terrify  any  one,  but  this  very 
rash  and  short-sighted  writer  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Fortunately  for  us,  most  fortunately  for  all,  we  need  entertain  no 
fear  that  ministers  will  fall  into  any  plan  of  the  sort.  They  know  as 
certainly  as  any  past  event  can  be  known,  that  the  effects  we  have 
witnessed  on  our  affairs,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  shiftings  in 
the  value  of  our  currency.  It  is  certain,  these  events  have  taken 
place  under  acts  of  their  administration,  and  awfully  absurd  have  some 
of  these  been.;  but  our  great  anchor  of  hope  is,  their  distinct  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  feel  a  weight  of  responsibility  for  the  past^  which 
will  add  caution  for  the  future.  Any  apprehension  on  our  parts  must 
be  groundless,  that  they  will  be  induced  by  any  outcry,  to  sanction 
an  abundant,  much  less  an  unlimited,  issue  of  such  a  delusive  and  ever 
varying  currency.  The  profit  and  experience  from  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  are  not  likely  to  be  obliterated  by  any  such  weak  and  incon- 
sistent scheme  as  we  have  had  under  review. 

Some  of  the  details,  as  they  are  amusingly  called,  of  the  plan, 
degenerate  into  absolute  fatuity  and  childishness.  It  is  gravely  pro- 
posed, for  instance,  that  the  crime  of  forgery,  to  which  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  would  open  a  most  profitable  field,  shall  be  entirely 
annihilated  by  the  counter-signature  of  individuals  well  hunon  in 
the  districts  in  which  the  notes  are  to  circulate.  As  though  any 
forger,  who  could  ever  describe  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  could  not 
deceive  those  persons  most  familiar  with  the  hand-writing  of  any 
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indmdoal,  not  to  say  that  the  great  mass  of  individuals  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  the  signatare,  may  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
hand-writing  of  the  signer,  or  too  ignorant  to  discriminate  these  auto- 
grahical  niceties. 

But  we  take  leave  of  our  writer  and  his  vaunted  scheme^  we  feel 
assured  that  if  the  main  principles  of  the  plan  are  so  ill-founded  as 
we  believe  them ;  and  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  them  to  be,  very 
few  of  our  readers  will  be  tempted  to  waste  their  time  in  examining 
the  details  by  which  such  a  monstrous  expedient  may  best  be  carried 
into  effect. 


EXETER  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

FROM  THE  NORTHERN-HAYS, 

The  sun's  departed,  and  the  blue  serene 
Is  color'd  by  the  moon-beam's  purest  light. 
Above  the  wanderer  who,  night  after  night, 

An  ocean  of  dark  clouds  alone  hath  seen. 

With  dense  and  murky  billows  intervene.- — 
But  now  all's  loveliness  around  him — bright 
The  city  lies  beneath  the  bowery  height, 

A  mass  of  roofs  and  towers  with  smoke  between. 
All  soften'd  into  beauty  by  the  ray ; 

While  thro'  the  vale  beyond  the.  glist'ning  stream 
Of  £ze,  thro'  fields  and  forests  winds  his  way, — 

O'er  all  the  proud  Cathedral's  turrets  seem, 
Like  spirits  of  the  past — ag'd,  worn,  and  grey. 

But  still  in  melancholy  grace  supreme. 

Zarach* 
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WEST  INDIA  CONTUMACY,  AND  COMPULSORY 

MANUMISSION. 

The  grounds  opon  which  ministers  resisted  Mr.  Brougham's 
motion*,  of  the  10th  of  May » 1826,  were  principally  the  hopes  which 
they  professed  to  entertain  that  **  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight 
'*  months,  which  might  intervene  between  the  (then)  present  and 
**  ensuing  session,  the  West  Indian  legislators  might  adopt  measures 
"  in  the  spirit  of  the  recpmmendations  sent  out  to  them."  A  large 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  acquiesced  in  the  wisdom  of 
delay,  and  their  decision  was  so  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the 
country  at  larg^,  that  the  Abolitionists  have  this  year  been  compelled 
'  to  abstain  from  those  inflammatory  measures  which  they  adopted  with 
too  much  success  in  1823  and  1825.  However  frequent  may  have 
been  the  meetings  of  their  secret  conclaves,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing the  means  for  renewing  the  attack,  and  however  assiduous 
the  labors  of  their  auxiliaries  in  endeavouring,  through  the  press,  to 
keep  alive  sentiments  of  public  hostility  against  the  West  India  name 
and  interest,  the  disinterested  voice  of  East  India  Cropper  has  not 
lately  been  heard  from  the  hustings  upon  the  enormity  of  consuming 
West  India  sugar;  nor  have  the  ladies  of  Norfolk  had  another 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  Lord  Suffield  in 
retailing  garbled  stories  of  colonial  atrocity.  Dr.  Lushington  has 
been  compelled  to  solace  his  disappointment  at  present  in  silence,  by 
indulging  in  visionary  ideas  of  future  debate  in  the  society  of  his  two 
imprisoned  negroes  t;  and  "  young  Macauley''  has  sighed  in  vain  at 
the  remembrance  of  that  glorious  day,  when  his  eloquence  so  dazzled 
the  senses  of  an  admiring  Saint,  that  he  was  hailed,  in  the  face  of 
applauding  multitudes,  as  a  special  delegate  from  heaven  to  aid  the 
AlK>litionists  in  their  **  boly  task.'' 

There  is  no  gratitude  due  to  the  Abolitionists  for  this  abstinence, 
occasioned  solely  by  the  fear  of  again  meriting  the  rebukes  of  Mr. 
Canning,  for  embarrassing  instead  of  assisting  the  operations  of 
government;  and  for  rendering  more  difficult  the  execution  of  the 
duty  which  the  nation  has  confided  to  other  hands  than  theirs. 
Conscious  that  the  chief  secret  of  their  success  on  former  occasions 
was  the  idea  which  thev  so  carefully  promulgated,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  feel  obliged  to  them  for  their  support,  they  possess  infi- 
nitely too  much  tact  to  exasperate  Ministers  into  another  denial  of 
their  assertions,  by  openly  disturbing  the  armistice  which  was  de- 
termined upon  until  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Colonial 

•  **  For  taking  into  oonaidenUion,  early  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  such 
"  measuKs  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary  for  giving  eflfect  to  the  resolution  of  the  House 
'*  of  Commons,  of  the  25th  of  May,  1823,  touching  the  condition  of  slaves,"  &c. 

t  It  is  cuirently  reported,  that  this  gentleman  is  keeping  two  negroes  in  a  sort  of 
faizorioos  confinement,  until  they  ahaU  have  furnished  him  wtdi  the  materials  of  weaving 
dark  woof  of  accusation  against  the  West  Indians. 

"  I  know  not  how  the  &ct  may  be, 
**  1  tell  the  tale  as  told  to  me." 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Assemblies  should  be  known. .  Whatever  that  result  may  be^  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that  the  moment  it  is  communicated  in  England,  the 
measures,  which  are  now  being  prepared  in  anticipation  of  it,  will  be 
immediutely^  carried  into.^fiect,  and  another  grand  e^ort  made  to 
goad  Goverpmept,  by  popular  tumult,  into  the  vipiatjon  of  the 
chartered  independeace  of  the  Colonies.'  On  the  passions  of  the 
people  they  will  rely  for  assistance,  as  they  have  always  done;  ^nd  it 
may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  wish  their jucfy- 
mentp  to  influei^oe  their  conduct,  to  give,  as  a  preparatory,  to  the  con- 
fiict»  a  short  sketch  of  the.  present, si tii a tiop  of  the  .West  India 
Question,  as  regards  the  Government,  the  Abolitionists,  and  the  West 
Indians.    . 

The  Qovernment  is  at  present  in  the  situation  of  a  neutral  party; 
but  it^t.appear^,  ^o  8^  certain  degree,,,  pledged  to  give  its  support  to 
.the  AbQlitiooists,  in  the  event  of  a  contumacious  resistance,  on  the 
.pwrt  of  the  Colonial  Legislators,  to  the  recommendations  sent  out  to 
them.  From  the  increasing  temperance  di^play^d  in  their  receipt 
proceedings,  and  the  frequent  expressions  of  the  determination  of  tiTe 
principal  West  India  Proprietors  to  do  all  that  can  be  safely  done,  an 
unreasoRuble  resistance  cannot  be  anticipated.  The  opposition  that  will 
be  met  with,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  grounded  upon  the  plea,  that 
.  compliance  would  be  destructive  of  the  welfare  both  of  master  and 
slaye;  and,  ^yen  so  grounded,  that  opposition  will  be  decorous  and 
respectful  to.  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  There  is  every  reason  to 
b?beve  that  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in  particular,  will  consent  to 
every  measure  proposed,  to  ^m  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  negroes,  except  those,  which  they  consider  to  be  as  ruinous  as 
an  earthquake  that  should  swallow  up  their  island.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Government  would  remain  satisfied  with  these  partial 
concessions,  and  would  willingly  trust  to  time,  tQ  conciliation,  and  to 
the  modifiqatiops  that  pught.J^e  suggested  to  them  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious legislations,  as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  an  ultimate 
compliance  with  it9  .measure^.  ^,  Ministers  know  that  it  would  be  do 
very  light  thing  to  embroil  the  country  with  her  Colonies  in  a  contest 
which  must  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  one,  and  the  most  serious 
iii^ury.  to. th^.  other;  nor  is  it  the  clamours  of  either  sain^  or  opposi- 
tionists that  would  precipitate  them  ipto.  ^ucb  an  act  of  madness. 
Unless  the  voice  of  the  people  call  upo^i  them  to  go  forward,  although 
we  do  not  hope,  nor  scar^sely  wish,  piat  they  will  retmce  their  steps, 
prudence  would  te^oh  them  to  .pause  where  they  are,  if  they  receive 
but  a  modified  degree  of  concession  from  the  W/est, Indians. 

If  the  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  are  disposed  to  forbear- 
ance, the  Abolitionists,  on  the  other,  are  determined  upon  aggrava- 
tion. Not  even  actual  cimtumacy  would,  we  think,  induce  the  foriner 
to  adopt  coercion — the  most  unlimited  compliance  Voiild  not  make 
the  latter  desist  from  urging  it.  Their  hpstitity  and  violence  are  not 
to  be  mollified  or  weakened  by  submission.  T^ey  WBUldJind'hypoerisy 
in  the  wiih  to  comply ^  and  assert  that  laws  in  favor  of  the  negro 
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merepoited  merehf  to  tecure  the  mean$  of  evading  ikem*.  Were  the 
next  packet  to  bear  the  intelligence  of  the  Island  Legislators  having, 
tb  the' fall,  embraced  all  the  regulations  of  the  Trinidad  Order  in 
CouDCily  tbe  pilmphlets '  bf  the  Abolitionists  would^  be  circulated 
with  the  same  assiduity,  their  meetings  would  be  as  frequent,  their 
denunciations  of  West  Indian  Society  as  fierce  and  unrelenting  as 
ever.  Macaulay  would  declaim,  and  Stephen  would  write  without 
the  slightest  diminution  of  rancour  and  invectrve:  We  judge  of  the 
fiitnreby  the  past;  and  we  appeal  to  the  eqtiitable  sense  of  English- 
men, whether  the  citation  of  tne'  following  instance  (onlyone  amongst 
a  thousand)  is  not  sufficient  to  bear  us  out  in  our  uncompTomising 
assertion.  Amid  many  expressions  of  dissatisfactifon  with  the 
Colonists  abroad.  Ministers  neter  hesitateld,  for  a  mometit,  to  allow 
them  their  full  and  due  mead  of  praise  for  the  d^^dententhiisiastn- with 
whith  they  received  the  measures  proposed  foi'  the  further  diffusion 
of  religious  instruction  among  the  slaves.  Tlfe 'testimony  on  ■which 
t6at praise  was  founded,  was  firm  and  unequivocal;  yet  never,  in  one 
lingle  instance, 'nbt  in  the  most  minute  paragraph  of  their  voluminous 
Writings,  not  in  one  solKary  sentence  of  any  one  of  their  speeches, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  did  the  Abolitionists  notice  this 
unquestionable  proof  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists  towards 
(heir  slaves,  with  even  the  most  niggardly  approbation.  Wherever 
they  could,  they  avcndedall  allusion  to  the  subject;  and  when  it  wai 
forced  upon  their  attention,  they  denied  the  merit  of  thfe  deed,  and 
they  reviled  the  respectable  Prelates  upon  whose  exertions  the  success 
of  the  mission  was  to  depend.  Religion  was  always' cob sidered  as 
the  only  safe  foundation  of  emancipation.  Long  and  loudly  had  th6 
West  Indians  been  reproached  for  their  neglect  of  it;  yet  the  very 
moment  when  they  joined  hand  and  heart,  in  the  measures  suggested 
for  diffusing  it,  the  Abolitionists  discovered  that  it  was  of  no  impor- 
tance; Btoug&am  asserted,  and  the  elder  Macaulay  insinuated,  what, 
We  hope,  if  forgiven,  will  never  be  forgotten,  "  that  the  EstablUhed 
'^  Church!\>f  England  wom  not  calculated  for  the  tash:*'  Opposition 
80  ungenerous  and  uncandid  there  is  no  hop^  of  appeasmg;  and 
whatever  be'  the  conduct  of  the  West  Indians,  in  this  important 
junction  of  their  fate,  contumacy  in  it  the  Abolitionists  wili  mate,  if 
they  cannot  find.  *    % 

The  Abolitionists  are,  however,  enUrely  dependant  for  the  small 
authority  which  thev  may  possess,  upon  the  degree  to  which  they' cah 
influence  the  people.  That  they  wiH  attack  the  West  Indidfltf,  Is 
certain,  sudd  as  certsun  it  is,  that  they  wUr  choose  that  part  of  the 
conduct  6f  their  adversaries  which  will  affofd  them  the  inoet  plausible 
pretext  for  enlisting  the  multitude  in  their  fkvor.  The  interference 
of  Gdvernnaent  on  their  behalf,  is  dependant  upon  the  compliance  or 
non-compliance  of  the  Colonists'  with  the  Order  in  Cotfncil  for 
Trinidad,  and  they  will  stimulate  the  people  to  goad  the  Oovernment 

*  See  in  nipport  of  this  assertion  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Anti-Slavery 
R^orter^  a  work  full  of  th«  grossest  ndsrepresentation. 
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to  redeem  its  pledge,  if  the  West  Indians  should  reject  even  one  of 
the  regulations  contained  in  that  much-talked-of  emanation  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  No  allowance  will  be  made  for 
the  adoption  of  other  measures  of  equal  importance,  and  less  dubious 
character,  if  only  one  of  the  specific  plans  shall  be  rejected,  on  what- 
ever plea  of  difficulty  or  danger.  They  know  well,  that  the  famous 
"  Compulsory  Manumission  clause,"  as  it  is  commonly,  if  not 
very  accurately,  called,  will  not  be  adopted;  and  this  circumstance 
alone,  they  will  make  the  foundation  of  their  attack  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  upon  their  West  Indian  fellow  subjects. 

The  Planters  in  this  country  have,  therefore,  at  present  to  defend 
their  cause  with  reference  only  to  this  single  point ;  and  they  may  now 
call  upon  the  nation  in  general,  and  the  Parliament  in  particular,  to 
consider  the  West  India  Question  as  confined  to  this  one  topic.  Can 
the  rejection  of  the  '*  Compulsory  Manumission  clause"  be  considered 
a  sufficient  reason  for  charging  the  West  Indians  with  contumacy, 
and  as  thereby  requiring  the  interposition  of  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  mother  country  to  enforce  its  adoption?" 

Whether  the  behaviour  of  the  Colonies  can  be  termed  "  caniU' 
maeiont "  or  not,  depends  so  much  upon  the  merits  of  the  measure 
upon  which  gives  rise  to  it,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  but  very 
few  words  upon  this  isolated  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  If  it 
should  be  found  to  exist,  it  exists  only  at  present,  and  can  exist  as 
far  as  regards  the  Executive  Government  alone.  There  is  no  vote 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  ordering  the  Trinidad  Order  in 
Council  to  be  received  by  the  Colonists  as  law.  These  regulations 
are,  at  present,  the  unauthorized,  unsanctioned  decrees  of  the  Colonial 
office.  Before  the  Parliament  will  convict  the  Colonists  of  contu- 
macy in  rejecting  them,  they  will  first  consider,  whether  there  was 
not  impolicy  in  introducing  them,  and  whether  if  the  Colonists  were 
refractory,  Lord  Bathurst  was  not  precipitate.  But  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  look  upon  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  as  the  first  ebulli- 
tion of  West  Indian  anger  has  diea  away,  and  their  resistance  is 
occasioned  now  solely  by  the  measures  themselves,  and  not  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  attempted  to  be  thrust  upon  them.  The 
representatives  of  the  British  nation  can  fairly  look  upon  themselves 
as  entitled  to  interfere  between  the  Executive  Government  and  the 
Colonies  only,  after  they  shall  have  enacted  as  laws,  the  schemes  pro- 
posed by  the  former  and  forwarded  to  the  latter.  This  they  have  not 
done,  and  before  they  do  so,  they  should  consider  well,  whether  their 
schemes  are  in  themselves  wise  or  expedient,  and  adapted  to  the  end 
which  they  have  in  view. 

We  are  sincerely  desirous,  that  the  **  Compulsory  Manumission 
"  Clause"  should  be  tried  by  no  other  test,  than,  whether  it  is,  or  is 
not,  consistent  with  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1823  ? 
The  Parliament  have  pledged  themselves  to  a  principle  by  those  reso- 
lutions, but  they  have  not  pledged  themselves  to  the  measures  by 
which  that  principle  is  to  be  developed.  They  have  spoken  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation  in  declaring  their  determination  to  forward 
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the  emancipatioD  of  the  negroes,  by  such  means  as  shall  be  consistent 
with  their  welfare,  and  not  destructive  of  the  interests  of  their  masters. 
In  the  principle  we  agree.  We  have  the  same  object,  in  our  view  as 
the  Government.  Our  intention  is  to  advocate  such  plam  as  shall 
most  safely  lead  to  negro  emancipation.  Apologists  for  slavery,  we 
are  not,  nor  will  ever  be.  We  propose,  for  our  writings,  the  same 
end  as  the  Abolitionists';  but  we  differ  widely  as  to  the  means.  They 
demand  emancipation  at  all  hazards,  and  act  as  if  they  thought  that 
freedom  would  of  itself  lead  the  negroes  to  social  happiness,  to 
civilized  enjoyments,  and  religious  feelings.  They  would  reverse  the 
order  of  nature,  while  we  contend  that  emancipation  may  be  pro- 
cured without  injury  to  any  one,  and  contend  that  it  can  only  safely 
be  founded  on  moral  and  religious  instruction.  We  make  no  hypo- 
critical professions  of  admiration  of  the  candour  of  Brougham,  the 
purity  of  Macaulay,  the  talents  of  Buxton,  or  the  sanity  of  Stephen, 
we  avow  we  like  neither  the  characters  nor  the  principles  of  these 
Abolitionints ;  but  in  calling  on  the  public  to  decide  between 
their  views  and  ours,  we  scorn  to  reason  from  our  prejudice  alone. 
It  is  their  schemes  which  we  oppose,  because  we  are  convinced  of 
their  futility  and  danger :  the  same  test  we  apply  to  the  measures  of 
the  Government,  for  the  characters  of  whose  members,  both  for 
honesty  and  wisdom,  we  have  a  very  different  opinion.  And  before 
entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  **  Compulsory  Manumission 
'*  Clause,*^  to  which  alone  we  object,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  this,  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  under  certain  provisions  for  adequate 
compensation  to  the  master ,*under  certain  modification»  to  promote  the 
good  conduct  of  the  slave,  a  law  to  grant  this  compulsory  manu- 
mission, would  not  be  wise.  The  idea  in  the  abstract  appears 
unobjectionable,  but  we  are  opposed  to  the  meatu  of  reducing  it 
to  practice  developed  in  the  Trinidad  Order  in  Council..  Ministers 
have  declared,  that  from  this  they  will  not  recede.  They  have  made 
such  declarations  too  recently,  and  abstained  from  carrying  them 
into  effect,  for  us  to  care  much  about  such  unwise  and  uncalled  for 
pledges ;  but  upon  the  principles  which  they  themselves  have  proposed 
to  found  it  on, — for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  welfare  of  the  slave, 
and  preventing  loss  of  property  to  the  master,  we  conceive  the  measure 
to  be  mischievous  and  impracticable;  and  are  certain  it  must  undergo 
considerable  revision,  and  be  preceded  by  many  preliminary  measures, 
before  a  just  Parliament  will  invade  the  right  of  the  Colonists, .  in 
order  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  principal  objections  to  this  measure  were  briefly,  but  forcibly, 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by.  Mr.  Ellis,  (now  Lord  Seaford,) 
and  his  language  and  authority  will  at  once  explain  and  legitimatize 
oor  own  conclusions. 

"  The  sUiTe  who  migbt  be  dedrous  of  purchasing  bis  freedom,  lo  long  as  he  looked 
"  up  to  his  master  as  possessing  the  power  to  grant  or  to  withhold  his  manumission,  would 
"  feel  it  his  Interest  to  oondlisle  the  good  wUI  of  his  master  by  his  own  good  conduct 
"  But  from  the  moment  when  he  is  invested  with  the  power  of  eompeUing  his  master  to 
**  manumit  him,  that  motive  is  removed ;  and  as  the  period  may  approach  when  he  will 
"  he  enabled  to  ezerrise  that  privilege,  Ms  regafird  for  the  good  will  of  his  master,  or  even 
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**  for  hU  authority,  will,  to  aay  the  least,  be  very  much  and  very  inoonTeniently  impaired. 
"  He  camiot  fail  to  be  aware  alao,  that  his  price  will  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  his 
"  value  to  his  master ;  that  in  proportion  as  he  is  industrious  and  weU-behaved,  the  sum 
"  'which  he  will  have  to  pay  for  his  freedom  will  be  enhanced.  In  a  word,  he  will  fed 
*''thBt4t  ia  hia  interest  to  render  himself  as  worthless  to  his  master  as  be  can  contrive  to 
"  fas,  with  impunity. 

"  On  the  other  handy  if  the  master  should  apprehend  any  inconvenience  from  the 
"  loss  of  his  slave,  or  for  any  motive  be  reluctant  to  manumit  him,  (and  otherwise  the  legn- 
'*  lation  giving  the  compulsory  power  is  superfluous)  he  wiU  feel  it  to  be  his  Interest  always 
« to  prevent  Us  slave  from  acquiring  the  means  of  purchasing  his  freedom  —to  keep  him 
**  always  poor;  and  he  will  be  tempted  to  deprive  him  of  many  of  those  indulgencies 
**  which  the  slaves  now  enjoy,  and  which  the  law  cannot  compel  the  master  to  grant.  In 
"  a  word,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  regulation  more  calculated  to  aggravate  instead 
"  of  mitigating  the  evils  inherent  in  the  relationship  of  master  and  slave ;  as  to  implant, 
"  in  the  breast  of  each,  motives  more  at  variance  with  that  reciprocal  good  will  which  is 
"  essential  to  the  improvement  in  th^  condition  of  the  slaves  which  it  is  the  object  of  die 
'*  House  to  promote* 

"  For  these  reasons,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves  themselves,  he  (Mr.  Ellis)  lamented 
"^  die  determination  of  the  Government  to  enforce  this  regulation*" 

It  might  be  naturally  supposed,  that  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
in  declaring  in  fhe  face  of  these  objections,  so  forcibly  and  distinctly 
stated,  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  his  measure,  would  at  least  have 
endeavoured  to  answer  the  arguments  by  which  his  resolution  was 
endeavoured  to  be  averted.  The  following  quotation  we  submit  from 
Mr.  Caip^ning*s  reply,  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide  upon  the 
justice  of  the  case,  as  between  him  and  his  friend. 

"  My  Honorable  Friend  has  particularly  adverted  to  the  clause  for  compulsory 
"  manumission  of  slaves.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  main  clause  of  the  whole.  It  is  flie 
"  only  one  that  is  direcdy  operative.  An  the  rest  go  to  mitigate,  to  improve,  to  regulate 
"  the  system  of  slavery ;  to  render  it  more  valuable  in  its  existence,  and  to  prepare  its 
'*  gradual  decay.  This  clause  is  the  way  out  of  that  system, — the  opening  by  which 
"  slavery  itself  may  euape,  gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  imperceptibly,  without  the  shock 
"  of  a  convulsion." 

The  Right  Honorable  Secretary  replied,  as  he  is  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  an  argument  by  a  rhetorical  figure.  He  wantB 
a  door  for  slavery  to  escape  at,  and  we  will  follow  up  his  metaphor^ 
by  saying,  that  the  door  of  Compulsory  Manumission  would  lead  the 
slave  only  into  that  anarchy  and  desoktion  which  he  wishes  to  avoid. 

Cursory  as  have  been  our  remarks,  we  think  they  are  sufficient  to 
enable  an  unprejudiced  enquirer  to  take  an  accurate  view  of  the 
fictual  positions  of  the  contending  parties  in  this  momentous  crisis. 
Arouna  this  point  will  the  fiercest  of  the  impending  battle  be  fought. 
It  is  the  Hougounv)nt  of  the  conflict.  The  West  Indians  are  already 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  Planters  of  Demerara*.    This  being  one  of  the  Colonies  npt  pos- 

*<*  Yesterday  a  private  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  estates  in  the  Island  of  Demeraia, 
Mid  of  Merchants  trading  with  that  portion  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies,  was  held 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures  as  might  be 
thought  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  their  property  from  the  effects  of  the  Manumission 
Clause  in  the  Slave  Laws.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  t)venty-five  genUemen 
of  great  respectability,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  proposed  and  adopted,  recom- 
mending that  a  Petition  should  be  presented  to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  stating  the  great 
injury  that  would  be  done  to  their  property,  were  the  Manumission  Clause  put  into  iuU 
effect.'— It  appears  that  the  Authorities  at  Demerara  have,  after  considerable  discussion, 
eome  to  the  Resolution,  not  to  act  in.  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  His  Majesty*! 
Government,  as  far  as  regards  the  manumission  of  Slaves ;   and  the  Meeting  of  the 
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eessing  an  ^dependent  local  legislature,  the  Order  in  Cbnncil  for  Tri- 
nidad has  been  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  it  by  the  proclamations 
of  the  Governor ;  but  the  local  Authorities  having  adopted  the  others 
with  some  not  very  important  modifications,  have  made  a  determined 
stand  against  this  measure.  They  intend  to  use  all  the  constitutional 
means  afforded  by  the  British  laws,  to  procure  remission  of  the  fatal 
decree,  and  have  summoned  the  other  West  Indians  to  join  them  in 
their  renionstrances.  Their  call  will  not  be  made  in  vain»  and  we 
trust  the  vbice  of  justice  may  yet  prevail  in  their  favor,  if  their  oppo- 
siilon  lyev^s  we  believe  it  to  b^,  founded  on  reason^  und  policy,  and 
homanity. 

Before  we  quk  the  subject,  which' we  do  only  for  the  present,  we 
cannfot  avoid  noticing  that  the  evils  so  directly  foretold  by  Lord 
Seaford,  have  already  began  to  operate.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  not 
raffi<:rently^put  forward  by  the  Plant^s,  or -else  ingeniously  always 
left  unnoticed  by  their  enemies,  that  voluntary  manumission  was  pro- 
ceeding so  rapidly  as  to  afford  a  real,  a  wide,  and  a  safe  *'  openme'' 
to  the  extinction  of  sl^ery.  iSince-  th^  ^er^  of  Mr;  Buxton's  motion  m 
1823,  ike  number  of  voluntary,  matmmi^dons  ha$'  diminished  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement,  obtained 
by  a  careful  research  into  the  records  of  the  Island. 

**  The  number  of  mammiualoia  effected 'b^  deed,  in  fire  yean,  from  the  Ist  of 
"  January,  1821,  to  the  SUt  of  December,  1835,  is  3S85»  or  457  per  annum.  Of  tfaii 
**  number,  1290.  or  258  per  annum,  have  been  granted  without  any  valuable  consideration, 
^*  or  for  the  nominal  one  of  five,  tenj  of  twenty  shillings.-- Supposing,  therefore,  every  slave 
*'  mannmized  to  be  worth  iOOl.  sterling,  as  they  are  pHntipally  |^ple  in  the  prime  of  life, 
"  Eberated  for  good  behaviour,  it  appears  that  the  benew>lent  Owners  of  Slaves  in  this 
'*  island  have  voluntarily  made  a  gift  of  129,000i.  sterling  in  fivtf  years,  in  enfranchising 
"  1290  Slaves.  Of  those  liberated  by  purchase,  very  few  pay  their  fiill  amount  of  their 
'*  value  foB  their  manumissions,  anH  it  is'fiur  to  presume  they  have  not  paid  more,  on  an 
"  average,  than  70L  each*,  and  thus  have  their  Owners'  contributed  the  further  sum  of 
'*  29,850i.  towards  the  emancipation  of  995  Slaves.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  where  the 
'*  Owner  receives  a  valuable  consideration,  that  consideration  is  paid  by  some  white 
"  person  anxious  to  procure  the  fre^donf  of  the  Slave,  at  least  one  half  of  such  manu- 
'*  miasiona  are  so  obtained ;  thus  a  further  sum  of  34,8251.  b  contributed  towards  the 
<«  emand^tkm  of  995  Shares.  From  thi»  it  appears,  of  the  sute  of  228,500i  the  value 
**  of  9285  Slaves  manamitted  in  4w  years,  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  have-  bestowed 
**  J93,675t  or  38,758L  annuaUy. — The  Ibllowing  Uble  will  shew  the  number  manu< 
"  mitted  each  year : 

"  1821. .  501,  of  which  303  without  connderation 

«  1822. .  502,  of  ditto  292  ditto  cBCto 
.    *f  1823. .  448,  of  ditto   263  atto  ditto 

«  1824.  .454»  of  ditto   252  ditto  ^tto 

'*  i825..386.  of^'ditto   180  ilitto  ditto 

2285  1290 

*^  From  the  Itt  of  Jannary  to  the  dOth  of  June,  in  the  fresent  year,  the  mmi- 

Planters  resi^nt  in  London  was  called  by  circular,  for  th^  purpose  of  backing  the  Au- 
thoritiet  ^t  Demerara  in  their  determination. '  We' tibderstand  that  a  Petitidn  is  in  pre- 
paration, and  will  be 'submitted  for  the  signature  of  all  those  who  are  fnteresteli  in  this 
important  question.  The  general  body  of  Planters,  not  only  of  Demerara,-  bnfc  -alao  of 
the  oiber  West  India  Islands,  are,  it  is  sahl,  strongly  oppose^  to  any  coerdye  measures, 
and  the  Ihroprietors  of  estates  iii  Demerara  having  as  large,  if  not  larger,  stakes  than 
odiera  at  issue,  think  it  pi'udent  Ui  foiVard  a  petition  to  Hii  Majesty's  Govediment, 
laying  beliyre  Ministers  their  ^uHeuttr  C88e.'-r-^-lXiily  Ne^tpapen  rf  14th  Ntvmbtr. 
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**  misuont  of  906  individiiAlt  have  been  reoordcd,  115  of  tliem  Toluntary,  and  without 
*'  consideration. 

«  The  above  returns  do  not  indude  manumi«ions  by  will,  which  may  iairly  be 
'<  oonndered  as  adding  one-third  to  the  number ;  but  it  is  very  diflicnlt  to  discover  the  num  • 
*'  her  really  manumitted  by  will,  as,  in  some  cases,  conditions  are  anneied  which  are  never 
**  fhliilled;  sums  arc  left  for  the  purpose,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  realised  ;  and  the 
*'  judgment  debts  against  estates  too  frequently  more  than  cover  the  whole;  in  addition 
"  to  this,  many  will  manumissions  are  afterwards  oonilnned  by  deeds,  widch  are  included 
'*  in  the  foregoing  statements.*' 

This  Btatement  proves  that  there  existed  no  necemiy  for  the 
enactment  of  any  measure  of  the  kind,  and  is  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  ill  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  that  which  is  now  in  question. 
A  jealousy  has  already  begun  to  exist  between  the  Masters  and 
the  Slaves,  which  has  operated  in  inducing  the  former  to  be  less 
ready  than  heretofore  in  the  eranting  of  voluntary  manumission. 
The  Slaves  must  feel  this ;  and  hence  begins  the  discord,  which,  if 
suffered  to  extend,  must  involve  the  Colonies  in  ruin  and  desolation. 
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If  to-morrow  I  shall  live. 
Little  know  I,  less  I  think ; 

But  to-morrow,  if  I  live. 
This  I  do  know,  I  shall  drink. 


All  the  world  in  this  combine. 
Water's  weaker  far  than  wine ; 
If  then  water  often  overpowers 
Mighty  woods  and  lofty  towers. 
Can  you  wonder  I  supine. 
Lie  overthrown  by  mighty  wine. 


APHORISMS. 

Whenever  I  read  an  Auctioneer's  Catalogue,  I  am  always  re- 
minded of  the  speech  which  Socrates  once  made  on  going  through 
a  market,  "  How  much  there  is  here,  which  a  reasonable  man  can 
"  do  without." 

The  most  important  part  of  man's  existence  is  that  which  is 
influenced  by  Love,  True  love  is  the  parent  of  true  virtue ;  nothing 
evil  can  exist  with  it.  It  is  a  child  or  heaven,  and  leads  to  heaven. 
While  all  the  conquests  of  the  understanding  can  only  give  a  joyless 
consciousness  of  the  infinity  yet  understood,  love  produces  a 
fullness  of  enjoyment  which  is  analogous  to  eternitV)  ana  a  proof  of 
it.  Even  in  an  unhappy  attachment,  there  is  a  feeling  of  ennobling 
delight  which  makes  its  sorrows  dear. 

In  our  days,  the  Temple  of  Hymen  borders  too  closely  on  the 
burying-place  of  Love. 

Remembrances  of  childhood  are  like  the  tones  of  an  iEolian 
harp,  which  do  not  possess  the  power  and  the  perfect  accords  of 
harmony,  but  rather  entices  us  to  imagine  them. 
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ZOE. 

I  c«nnot  bear  thy  diitant*mien; 

I  oimnot  bear  that  look : 
That  thou  ahoald'st  meanly  think  of  me, 

My  heart  wUl  never  brook. 

They  tell  me»  fickle  thou  hast  proved, 

I  know  that  cannot  be; 
I  see  contempt  in  every  look 
.  Thou  deign'st  to  throw  on  me. 

Are  these  the  marks  of  fickleness, 

Thy  pallid  cheek,  thy  brow. 
That  once  revealed  each  changing  thought, 

So  tame,  so  listless  now? 

Oh,  no!  I  see  thou  think'st  me  false, 

By  malice  thou'rt  deceived; 
Twas  thus  they  dared  to  slander  thee, 

But  they  were  not  believed. 

Tis  true,  Tm  banished  from  thy  heart. 

As  one  not  worth  thy  care ; 
Bat  still  no  other  fills  my  place, 

A  dreary  void  is  there 

I  dread  to  think  how  treacherous. 
How  base,  that  heart  must  be. 

That  could  be  false  to  love  like  thine. 
And  false  thou  canst  think  me. 

Then  indignation  fills  my  breast, 

And  burns  upon  my  cheek; 
Tho'  one  word  might  regain  thy  love, 

That  word  I  scorn  to  speak. 

While  by  thy  side  I  nerve  my  brow. 

Lest  tnat  my  love  should  tell; 
When  thou  art  gone,  I  sometimes  wish 

I  could  not  feign  so  well. 


ZOB. 
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• 
November  10. — Stevens's.    Arrived  yesterday  morning :  travelled 

all  night;  average  nine  miles  and  a'  half  an  hour,  including  stops; 
fair  going,  slept  little.  Great  bore  tol>reak  off  in  the  midst  of  the 
best  hunting  season,  within  my  groom's  recollection,  to  vote  for  a 
damned  indemnity  bill,  whatever  that  means;  but  this  is  the  devil  of 
being  dubbed  M.  P.  Mem.  To  meet  Mr.  Canning  at  dinner  to- 
morrow. 

11. — Most  mortifying  to  be  refused  the  moving  of  the  address 

after  committing  Dr.  B 's  speech  to  memory,  ^nd  after  all  my 

aunt  said  to  Mr.  Peel  at  his  father's.  Shall  become  a  violent  Oppo- 
sitionist, that  I  am  resolved  upon.     Would  go  to  Mr. to  dinner. 

Met  Liddell  in  Piccadilly.  He's  in  great  spirits:  his  wife  and  all  the 
Ravensworth  family  come  up  to  hear  him  spout  his-  maiden  speech. 
Bet  7  to  4  he  breaks  down  the  6rst  heat;  that  will  be  some  consola- 
tion to  me.     He  was  always  a  form  below  me  at  Harrow.     Dropped 

a  card  at  Sir  R *s:    met  Euston  at  Lady  D 's;  the  same 

bodiless  coat  and  legless  top-boots;  he's  the  very  image  of  my  cousin 

Harry's  groom :  think  of  him  talking  to  that  blue  stocking  Lady  D 

of  Ariosto  and  the  currency  question.  Mem.  To  write  home  to- 
morrow for  the  two  petitions  of  *'  my  constituents"  about  the  corn 
laws,  and  my  speeches  that  I  forgot  in  my  hurry  to  dine  at  — — . 

13. — Fatigued  and  sickish  after  yesterday;  visiting  and  CatL- 
tabing  it.  Bad  champagne  at  the  University  Club,  and  worse 
Bishop's.  Mem.  .To  accompany  Ash  ton  at  four  o'clock  to  his 
tailor:  had  a  devilish  well-built  coat  on  him.  Had  a  pain  in  my 
head  from  Althorpe's  prosing  about  Political  Economy  and  Purity 
of  Election.  Think  of  Stuart  Wortley's  glove  being  fourteen  smaller 
than  mine.  Dropped  into  Brooke's  on  my  way  down  to  the  House: 
nobody  there:  all  talking  about  a  Mr.  Fysh  Pallmer's  election;  don'j^ 
care  about  it:  wouldn't  subscribe.  Great  bore  this  swearing:  it 
should  be  done  by  deputy.  The  oaths  are  very  long  and  stupid ; 
worse  than  the  A.  M.  oath :  who  cares  about  the  Pope  or  James  HL  ? 
I  saw  the  Pope  at  Rome;  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  elegant  gentleman. 
I  don't  know  yet  how  I  am  to  vote  about  the  Papists:  they  and  the 
corn  laws  are  the  great  bores;  damn  them  both,  pray  L  I  wish  these 
oaths  were  abolished,  or,  as  my  friend  Peel  says  of  the  larceny  acts, 
consolidated.  Ordered  two  coats;  Ashton's  build.  Bet  20  to  10 
with  Euston  to  drive  my  cab  from  Steeven's  to  the  House  in  seven 
minutes.  Didn't  like  the  speeches  to-day.  Sturgess  Bourne,  of 
Tremaine  notoriety,  mumbled  his  speech  most  damnably;  mouthed  it, 
as  Hamlet  says:  heard  he  was  a  sensible  man;  can't  believe  it.  I 
Jiked  my  friend  Portman's  speech  much  better.  I  said  a  very  good 
thing  about  the  Speaker,  forgot  the  words,  but  the  thought  was,  that 
in  re-elpc ting  him  we  secured  the  constant  presence  of  good  manners 
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in  our  proceeding^.     Euston  and  Liddeil  laughed  very  much;  must 
ask  them  to  dioe  with  me,  they  are  very  good  fellows. 

16. — Must  be'  sworn  again  to-day,  great  bore.  Promised  to  trot 
my  black  mare  aguinst  Captain  Fitzgerald's  bay  horse.  Met  my  old 
fellow  sportsman  and  neighbour,  Joliffe:  always  the  cut  of  a  game- 
keeper; keeps  a  good  slud,  and  rides  Ivell.  Popped  in  on  Liddeil, 
and  found  him  and  Winn  wrangling  about  the  proprietorship  of  an 
argument  of  Burke:  a  good  scene;  two  thieves  fighting  about  stolen 
goods.  Mem.  Asked  to  meet  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Mr.  Canning  at 
Croker's,  on  Friday :  expect  something  good  and  piquant. 

17. — Lost  my  bet  with  Euston  by  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  John 
tells  me  Merlin  would  do  it  with  ease:  will  double  bets  with  Euston, 
same  time  and  distance.  Lame  from  tight  boots;  press  upon  my 
corns.  This  ought  to  furnish  matter  for  a  pun  upon  the  com  laws: 
will  utter  it  to-morrow  the  first  good  opportunity;  a  capital  thought. 
Mem.  Must  read  the  last  Quarterly  and  Blackwood  to  furnish  clever 
extempore  chat  at  dinner. 

18. — Disappointed  in  Croker*s  feed :  it  was  dull  and  stiff;  the 
heavy  weight  seemed  shy  of  engaging.  Wellington  paid  great  court  to 
Scott,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  right  stupid  fellow.  He  never  laughed 
at  my  jokes,  though  Canning  did..  Uttered  my  excellent  pun  about 
the  corn  laws,  a  few  smiles:  Croker  said  it  was  the  best  tning  Lord 
Lauderdale  ever  said.  This  was  very  invidious,  and,  in  his  own 
house,  very  impolite;  but  he  is  an  author,  I'll  cut  him.  However, 
they  all  laughed  at  two  very  good  things  I  said :  one  was,  Wynn  and 
another  were  disputing  whether  a  fowl,  that  was  near  them,  were  a 
duck  or  a  drake ;  I  maintained  the  former,  quoting  dux  fcemina  facti 
as  a  proof:  I  forget  the  other  good  one. 

20. — Read  an  article  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review  on  Phreno- 
logy. They  disbelieve  it,  from  want  of  the  organs  of  causation  and 
upper  individuality;  I  believe  it — the  organs  of  wit,  ideality,  and 
firmness,  are  generally  developed  in  me,  much  more  than  Canning's, 
or  ever  Hume  s,  whose  ideality  and  wit  are  remarkably  prominent ; 
hence  his  power  of  provoking  laughter.  An  ugly  business  that  of  the 
Greek  scnp;  he  ought  to  refund  drawn  bets;  not  surprised  at  Bow- 
ring;  patriotism,  or  liberality,  from  a  cockney-merchant — devilish 
suspicious  to  say  the  least:  **  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 
Saluted  Mr.  Huskisson  to  day  in  the  lobby — scarcely  returned  it —  a 
Jacobin  bear.    Wonder  what  organs  he  has  got ;  certainly  wants  what 

Lady  P says,"  I  have  in  great  perfection"  the  organ  of"  bonton- 

"  ativeoess,'*  situated  between  cunning,  superciliousness  (Gall's  phy- 
sical height)  and  hypocrisy.  Was  told  a  good  anecdote  of  this  free- 
trade  minister,  by  his  friend,  A.  Baring.  It  seems  Coventry  Ellice, 
one  of  the  'Greek  pirates,  one  of  the  Epictides,  applied  to  him  for 
a  "  repeal  of  some  silk  laws;"— -was  refused — tnen  asked  for  a 
committee  on  those  laws. — "  I'm  damned  if  I  do,'^  says  Huskisson : 
very  unparliamentary  language— ^damned  unparliamentary.  Mem, 
Must  send  and  quote  Huskisson's  pamphlets.  Cam  Hobhouse  says, 
the  only  way  to  win  his  approbation. 
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21. — Met  a  lady  to-day,  the  image  of  my  Theodosia.  What 
strange  sensations  these  resemblances  occasion.  Mrs.  Macbeth 
would  not  kill  the  king,  because  he  looked  like  her  father  in  his 
nfght-cap,  as  Shakspeare  tells  us, — shews  him  to  have  some  observa- 
tion. The  resemblance  haunted  me  till  I  dressed  for  dinner.  It  is, 
as  I  heard  Sir  James  Mackintosh  say  of  the  Highlander's  love  of 
oatmeal  porridge,  an  interesting  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
human  intellect.  Mem,  To  find  out  in*ampM6taitt  conversation  from 
Mrs.  H.,  when  Theodosia  will  be  in  town. 

22. — Was  any  thing  ever  so  vexatious  ?  I  spoke,  and  very  well 
too,  last  night  for  ten  minutes,  and  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  papers  to 
day,  only  in  the  Chronicle : — *'  An  hon.  member,  whose  name  we 
"  could  not  learn,  and  who,  from  his  having  risen  with  Alderman 
*'  Wood,  and  the  latter  having  given  way,  we  conclude  is  a  new 
*'  member,  supported  the  address."  Brougham's  speech  was  rather 
spirited,  though  weak.  The  play  upon  nat  and  fertile,  was  good. 
Canning's  reply  was  excellent ;  well  reported  in  New  Times.  What 
a  number  of  the  Irish  Johnny,  or  rather  Paddy,  Raws,  *'  flashed 
''their  maiden  swords."  Think  of  ^oung  Grattan's  premmtn^,  on 
his  first  night,  to  speak  at  the  table,  and  to  move  an  amendment, — 
in  fact,  to  take  Tierney*s  stations  in  the  House ! !  This  beats  Alder- 
man Heygate's  moving  an  ac^ournment,  that  he  might  open  the 
debate  himself  next  night !  But  this  is  the  age  of  Bronze,  as  my 
cousin  Byron  said,  *'  of  all  bores,  spare  me  from  the  bores  of  pre- 
"  sumption."  Sir  T.  Lethbridge  fired  the  first  agricultural  shot;  he 
is,  I  believe,  a  well-meaning  selfish  booby.  Portman  told  me  a  good 
story  of  him.  He  turned  Radical  durmg  the  agricultural  distress, 
wore  a  white  hat,  went  down  to  vote  with  Grey's  son-in-law  Lamliton, 
was  frightened  and  convinced  of  his  folly  by  Canning's  admirable 
speech,  and  voted  againtt  Reform.  On  the  night  of  the  Catholic 
Question,  of  which  Lethbridge  is  a  staunch  opponent,  he  rushed  out 
of  the  House  when  Canning  rose.  Portman  met  him  in  the  lobby« 
•*  Where  are  you  running  to  ?"  "  I  am  going  beyond  the  reach  of 
''  Canning's  syren  voice.  He  is  speaking  for  emancipation ;  I  don't 
*^  understand  it,  and  am  against  it ;  I  therefore  fear  he  will  convtnee 
''  me  to  vote  for  it  if  I  listen  to  him.  I  will  be  back  in  time  for  the 
''  division."  Althorpe's  second  edition  of  Lord  J.  Russeirs  resolu- 
tions about  bribery  and  cofruption,  has  been  dished,  very  properly 
too;  would  be  a  great  .bore,  and  no  good.  We  take  care  enough  of 
the  people,  and  damn  them,  what  more  do  they  want?  Said  so  to 
Ashton  and  Lord  Lowther;  they  agreed  with  me — ^both  clever  men. 
Althorpe,  in  great  chagrin,  scarcely  spoke  a  word  in  Brooke's.  He 
is  jealous  of  Milton's  and  Lord  J.  Russell's  popularity.  His  fkther 
is  a  good  fellow,  an  old  crony  of  my  uncle's ;  he  is  rather  pedantic. 
Great  plotting  among  the  Saints — at  fault  for  game.  St.  Buxton 
looked  particularly  sanctified ;  hope  Surrey  Palmer  will  expose  their 
humbugging.  Great  bore  that  negro  slavery — damn  them,  what  a 
taste  they  have  for  black  men  and  women.  The  nicer  est  is  their 
motto.  There  is  another  bore — cruelty  to  animals  Martin,  a  fellow 
that  would  shoot  a  man  for  coughing  too  loud. 


POKTIC  0BU8.  1JK6 

S4. — Mr.  Leycester  said  a  very  good  thing  in  his  speech  on 
Wednesday  ;  that  the  clamour  about  the  corn  laws  was  excited  by 
master  manufacturers,  whose  aim  was  to  become  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  by  turning  us,  the  real  nobility  and  gentry,  into  paupers. 
I  cried,  hear !   hear !   very  loudly,  as  did  Lord  Lowtber  and  Leth- 

bridge.    Good  new8l--*heard  the would  be  in  town  immediately 

after  Christmas.  I  long  to  see  Theododa.  Reoeived  a  copy  of 
Stanhope's  letter  on  the  corn  Taws  from  the  author.  Mem.  Must  get 
John  to  read  it. 


Ko.  UI. 


The  poetic  gems  wMch  enrich  this  nuinber  of  Ae  Ifitpector  are  selected  from 
Soatbej.  As  I  have  been  very  liberal  m  mj  seliectionB,  I  have  left  myself  no  room  kit  a 
few  obserralions,  which  I  had  some  inclination  to  indulge  in,  on  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  tlmf  great  poef  s  productions.  It  will  not  reqmre  any  cHtieid  sagadty,  or  a  very  fine 
peroeptioo  of  poetic  beanty,  to  discover  from  the  following  extracts,  that  he  excels  in 
splendid  and  accurate  descriptions  of  external  nature,  in  tdUdnng  delineation  of  domestic 
and  in  the  freedom  and  harmony  of  his  versificalion. 
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A  FINE  OAT  19  AtTftniK. 

*'  There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  ipecfc  to  stain 
*'  The  azure  heaven;  the  blessed  sun>  alone. 

In  unappeoadiable  divinity, 

Careersd^  r^oiciDg  in  his  Aelds  of  light 
••  How  beautifial  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky 
•*  The  billows  bearo  1  one  glowing  green  exp^qpe, 
"  Save  where  along  the  beodlag  Une  of  ehore 
**  Sudi  hne  te  thrown,  as  when  die  peacock's  neck 
*'  Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
**  Embathed  in  emerald  glory.    All  the  flocks 
"  Of  ocean  are  abroad :  like  floating  foam, 

The  sea-guils  rise  and  AU  upon  &  waves ; 

With  fong  protruded  neeks  the  oetnicrauU 

Wing  tfa^  fax  f^fkt  idoft,  nd  found  and  luond 
^  Tbeplovcn  wlied,  and  give  ikekr  nelaiof  Joy. 
"  It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
"  A  iunmier  feelipg :  even  the  insect  swarms 
*'  From  thcsr  dark  nooks  and  coverU  issued  forth, 
"  To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more. 

The  solitary  pilmiose  on  tiie  bank 

Seemed  now  as  though  it  bad  no  cause  to  mourn 
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196  POETIC  OEMS. 

"  lu  bleak  autunmal  birth;  the  rucks  and  shores^ 
"  The  forest  and  the  everlastuig  hiUs, 
"  Smiled  in  that  joyful  sunshine,. . .  .they  partook 
"  The  universal  blessing.*' 

DBSCBtPTlON  or  A  CATHBDRAL. 

•'  The  place 
**  Was  holy ;— the  dead  air,  which  underneath 
**  Those  arches  never  felt  the  healthy  sun, 
'*  Nor  the  free  motion  of  the  elements, 
*'  Chilly  and  damp,  infused  associate  awe : 
*'  The  sacred  odours  of  the  incense  still 
*'  Floated ;  the  daylight  and  the  teper  flames 
**  Commingled,  dimming  each,  and  each  bedimmed ; 
*'  And  as  &e  slow  procession  paced  along. 
Still  to  their  hymn,  as  if  in  symphony. 
The  regular  footfidl  sounded,  swelling  now  : 
"  Thdr  voices  in  one  chorus,  loud  and  deep, 
"  Rung  o*er  the  echoing  i^Me  {  and  when  it  ceased, 
"  The  silence  of  that  huge  and  sacred  pile 
"  Came  on  the  heart" 

THE  EMBARKATION  OF  THE  BmORANTa. 

"  Now  forth  they  go, 
*'  And  at  the  portal  of  the  church  unfurl 
"  Prince  Madoc's  banner :  at  that  sight  a  shout 
'*  Burst  from  his  fblTowers,  and  the  hills  and  rocks 
"  Thrice  echoed  their  acdaim. 

'*  There  lie  the  ships, 
"  Thdr  saila  all  loose,  their  streamers  rolling  out 
'*  With  ruinous  flow  and  swell,  like  water-snakes, 
Cuxiing  aloft;  the  waves  are  gay  with  boats, 
Finnaoe^  and  baige,  and  coracle,.  •  .the  sea 
"  Swarms  like  the  shore  with  life.    Oh  what  a  sight 
"  Of  beauty  for  the  spirit  unconcerned, 
**  If  heart  Uiere  be  which  unconcerned  could  view 
"  A  sight  like  thb ! . . .  .how  yet  more  beautiful 
'*  For  him  whose  soul  can  feel  and  understand 
'*  The  solemn  import !    Yonder  they  embark ; 
Youth,  beauty,  valour,  virtue,  reverend  age; 
Some  led  by  love  of  noble  enterprise. 
Others,  who,  desperate  of  thdr  country's  weal. 
Fly  from  the  impending  yoke ;  all  warm  alike 
"  With  confidence  and  high  heroic  hope, 
"  And  all  in  one  firalemal  bond  conjoined 
"  By  reverence  to  their  Chief!' 
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A  YVriD  PICTURE. 

"  Who  hath  watched 
The  midnight  lightnings  of  the  summer  storm, 
That,  with  their  aweful  blase  irradiate  heaven, 
/  *<  Then  leave  a  blacker  night  f  so  quick,  so  fierce, 
"  Flashed  Madoc's  swcvd,  which,  like  the  serpent's  tongue, 
•'  Seemed  double,  in  itB  rapid  whirl  of  light  1" 

THE  SAVAGE  WARRIOR'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  HIS  COUNTRY'S  ARMIES. 

*'  Can  ye  count  the  stars  of  heaven  f 
"  The  waves  which  nifile  o'er  the  lake  ?  the  leaves 
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**  Swept  from  the  aniumniil  finrest  f    Can  ye  look 

"  Upon  the  eternal  snows  of  yonder  height, 

"  And  number  each  particular  flake  that  formed 

"  The  mountam  mass?. . .  .So  numberless  they  come, 

"  Whoe'er  can  wield  the  sword  or  hurl  the  lance, 

"  Or  aim  the  arrow ;  from  the  growing  boy, 

''  Ambitious  of  the  battie,  to  the  old  man, 

"  Who  to  revenge  his  country,  and  his  gods, 

*'  Hastens,  and  then  to  die." 

A  yBSSEL.  IN  FULL  SAIL. 

She  comes  mi^estic  with  her  swelling  sails, 
The  gallant  bark !  along  her  watery  way 
Homeward  she  drives  before  the  fiivouring  gales ; 
How  flirting  at  their  length  the  streamers  pUy, 
And  now  they  ripple  witii  the  rufiling  breeze  I" 

Minor  F091M. 

TUB  poet's  RBTURM  BOMB. 

Aloft  on  yonder  bench,  with  arms  outspread. 

My  boy  stood  shouting  there  lus  fittber's  name, 

Waving  his  bat  around  his  happy  head ; 

And  there,  a  younger  group,  his  risters  came : 
"  Smiling  they  stood  with  looks  of  sweet  surprise, 
"  While  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 

"  Soon  each  and  all  came  crowding  round  to  share 

"  The  cordial  greeting,  the  beloved  right ; 

"  What  wekomings  of  hand  and  tips  were  there ! 

"  And  when  those  overflowings  of  detight 

"  Subrided  to  a  sense  of  quiet  bliss, 

**  Life  hath  no  purer,  deeper  happiness. 

**  The  young  companion  of  our  weary  way 
"  Found  here,  the  end  desired  of  all  her  ills, 
"  She  who  in  rickness  pning  many  a  day, 
"  Hungred  and  thirsted  for  her  native  hills, 

Forgetful  now  of  sufferings  past  and  pain, 

R^oiced  to  see  her  own  dear  home  again  ! 

"  Recovered  now  the  home-sick  jnonntaineer 

"  Sate  by  the  playmate  of  her  infancy, 

"  Her  twin-like  comrade,.  • .  .rendered  doubly  dear 

**  From  that  long  absence :  full  of  life  vras  she, 

"  With  voluble  discourse  and  eager  mien, 

"  Telling  of  all  the  wonders  she  had  seen. 

"  Here  sUentiy  between  her  parents  stood 
'*  My  dark-eyed  Bertha,  timid  as  a  dove ; 
"  And  gentiy  oft  from  time  to  time  she  wooed 
"  Pressure  of  hand,  or  word,  or  look  of  love, 

With  Impulse  shy  of  bashfUl  tenderness. 

Soliciting  again  tiie  wished  caress. 

''  The  younger  twain  in  wonder  lost  were  they, 

"  My  gentie  Kate,  and  my  sweet  Isabel : 

'*  Long  of  our  promued  coming,  day  by  day 

"  It  had  been  their  deUght  to  hear  and  tell ; 

"  And  now  when  that  long-promised  hour  was  come, 

**  Surprise  and  wakening  memory  held  them  dumb. 

"  Soon  they  grew  blithe  as  they  were  wont  to  be ; 
"  Their  old  endearments  each  began  to  seek ; 
"  And  Isabel  drew  near  to  climb  my  knee, 
"  And  pat  with  fondling  hand  her  father's  cheek ; 
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'*  With  vokt,  and  touch,  and  look  rtvinng  thni 
•*  The  fiwlingt  wUdi  hod  •topiin  Vmt^  6imwt, 

"  But  there  stood  one  whose  heart  oould  entertain 

"  And  comprehend  ^ba  flillness  of  the  joy ; 

«  The  fiither,  teacher,  playnutfe,  was  again 

"  Come  to  his  only,  and  his  studious  boy: 

"  And  he  beheld  again  that  motlier's  eye, 

**  Wliich  with  such  ceaseless  care  had  watdlied  his  in&ncy.  . 

"  Bring  forth  the  treasures  now,.  • .  .a  proud  display,.  •  •  • 

"  For  rich  as  eastern  merchants  we  return  1 

"  Behold  the  black  Beguine,  the  Sister  grey, 

"  And  Fdan  whose  beads  with  sober  motion  turn, 

"  The  Ark  well  filled  with  all  its  numerous  hiyes, 

"  Noah,  and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  thdr  wires 

• 

"  It  was  a  group  which  lUchter,  had  he  viewed, 
'*  Might  have  deemed  worthy  of  Ms  perfect  skill ; 
"  The  keen  impatience  of  the  younger  brood, 
''  Thdr  eager  eyes,  and  fingers  never  still ; 
*'  The  hope,  the  wonder,  and  the  restless  Joy 
'*  Of  those  glad  girls^  and  that  vod&rons  boy ! 


"  The  aged  Mend  serene  with  quiet  smile, 

"  Who  in  &eir  pleasure  finds  her  own  ddight ; 

'*  The  motherHi  heorMelt  happiness  the  whik ; 

**  The  aunts,  rqoicing  in  the  JoyAd  sight ; 

"  And  he  who  in  Us  gaiety  of  heart, 

''  With  glib  and  noisy  tongue  peifimned  the  shownaa's  part 

Proem  to  the  Poet't  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo. 

LOVB. 

*'  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die.' 
<*  With  life  all  other  pasaons  fly, 

"  All  others  are  but  vanity.  * 
' "  In  Heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell, 
''  Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  bell ; 
'*  Earthly  these  pesrions  of  the  earth, 
**  They  perish  where  they  have  thdr  iMk  $ 

**  But  love  is  indestrnctible. 
"  Its  holy  flame  lor  ever  humeth, 
"  From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retometh ; 

"  Is  oft  on  earfli  a  troubled  guest, 
«  At  times  deceived,  at  times  qipressed, 

"  It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 
"  Then  hath  in  heaven  its  pecfect  rest: 
"  It  soweth  here  with  tdl  and  care» 
«  But  the  harvest  tone  of  love  is  there. 
'*  Oh  1  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
"  The  babe  she  lost  in  iniancy, 
"  Hath  she  not  then  finr  pahis  and  fears, 

*<  The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night, 
"  For  all  her  sorrows,  all  her  fears, 

"  An  over-payment  of  defigfatt" 

The  Curm  of  Kthama, 

In  the  next  number  of  the  inspector  I  shall  cull  a  few  flowers  from  the  pogea  of 
Bowles,  a  poet  whose  beautiful  cwmpnritions,  in  some  degree,  kindled  the  eariy  in^iration 
of  Coleridge,  and  gained  fipom  him,  in  after  years,  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius,  a  vrann 
and  honorable  acknowledgiencnt.  D.  L.  R. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  LAMENT. 

[from  the  OEHMAir  OF  SCHILLER.] 

Through  the  finest  roan  the  biait. 
And  the  hea^y  clouds  roll  fiist ; 
Oasing  on  the  flood  below, 
Sits  a  maiden  bent  vdth  woe ; 
And  sad  is  the  voice  of  the  waves  in  their  might, 
And  sadly  she  moans  to  the  cold  ear.  of  night, 
And  weeps  as  she  thinks  on  the  past 

''  An  within  my  heart  is  dead ! — 
"  All  the  world's  delights  are  fled, 
"  And  its  empty  space  can  give 
"  Nought  to  wake  a  wish  to  live. 
"  O  Ruler  of  heav'n !   thy  spirit  recal, 
"  For  of  earthly  bliss  I  have  tasted  all,— 
"Mull  have  liVd  and  lov'd." 

From  her  eyefids  fiUl  Eke  rain 
Tears  of  passbn,— but,  in  vain, — 
All  the  drops  by  sorrow  shed, 
Will  not  wake  the  silent  dead. 
But,  O  what  can  sooth  like  tears  the  heart, 
That  has  seen  the  raptures  of  love  depart, — 
O  wha  would  forbid  to  weep  f — * 

Let  those  rilent  tears  be  shed 
Tho'  they  will  not  wake  the  dead,— 
Tho*  unlnoken  be  their  sleep 
To  the  voice  of  those  who  weep,— 
For  all  that  can  sooth  the  lonely  heart. 
When  the  pleasures  of  love  for  ever  depart. 
Are  of  love  the  despuring  tears. 


LETTER  FROM  SISYPHUS  TO  MACADAM. 


Thou  wisest  and  best  of  men,  compounder  of  pebbles,  and  fracturer  of  stones,  thou 
wlu  tnmest  the  rock  into  powder  for  the  benefit  of  the  king's  highway,  and  the  powder 
into  gold  igr  the  benefit  of  thy  own  pockets,  listen  awhile  to  the  complaint  of  theunhsfipy 
Siyphus,  who,  nnUke  thee,  is  poor  and  pemiyless  I  for,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
wbidi  I  suppose  was  suggested  by  my  hapless  fiite,  "  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 
It  B  now  above  three  thousand  yean  nnce  that  misbegotten  knave,  Theseus,  put  an  end 
to  my  career  in  iEtolia,  where  I  made  money,  as  thou  dost,  on  ths  road ;  but  instead  of 
employing  a  House  of  Commons  to  find  my  way  into  the  pockets  of  my  paticnti,  I  used 
the  more  summary  process  of  a  good  stout  bludgeon. 
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Being  the  ton  of  iBolnt,  I  thought  I  only  exerdaed  my  legitimate  privily  in 
roiling  th§  wind  in  any  Way  that  I  thought  proper.     Theseus,  however,  the  Joseph  Hume 
of  those  days,  thought  otherwise,  and  testified  his  objections  to  my  estimates,  not  by 
moving  in  the  committee,  bbt  by  moving  hh  arm,  id  whidi  was  a  stronger  bludgeon  than 
my  own,  and  sending  me  in  less  than  two  minutes  to  the  ^ades  below.     My  descent  to 
these  regions  was  pretty  rapid,  and  I  was  environed  as  I  went  down  by  legions  of  my 
former  victims,  men  whose  heads  I  had  only  Macadamised.    Have  a  care,  my  fti^nd, 
bow  you  come  into  these  parts,  for  as  sure  as  fate  you  will  no  sooner  m^e  your  ap- 
pearance, than  you  will  be  saluted  with  the  ghost  df  a  shdwer  of  stones  about  your  ears ; 
of  stones  whose  metal  bodies  you  crushed  and  pulverized,  for  the  prafime  poxyose  of 
enabling  carriages  to  go  softly  down  Whitehall  or  Regent  Street;    Tou  know  the  j^tiless 
destiny  which  awaited  me  here ;  at  this  very  moment  my  hand  is  employed  in  rolling 
up  a  IdU  the  fotal  stone,  wluch,  as  it  has  incessantly  done  for  so  many  centuries,  imme- 
diately rolls  back  upon  my  head ;  while  my  lips  are  dictating  tb  a  tehder-hearted  devil, 
who  strongly  sympathises  with  me,  this  epUtle  for  ydur  ittp^tl  petusid.    My  Immediate 
purpose  in  writing  to  you.  Is  to  b^  the  iavor  of  your  kiiid  offices  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  Pluto  to  introduce  your  system  of  road-making  into  his  dominions.    If  you 
would  induce  him  so  to  do,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  atone  which  I  am  condemned  to  nSl, 
would  be  immediately  seized  upon,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  able-bodied  Cydopa, 
reduced  to  the  finest  powder  in  less  than  a  minute.    Then  how  would  Sisyphus  vgoioe, 
and  how  much  gratitude,  my  dear  Mr.  Macadam,  would  he  feel  for  yon.     I  would  write 
and  print  your  pu£b,  and  stick  them  up  myself  on  every  wall  in  BrandipoUs.     I  would 
contrive  to  get  into  the  Acheronian  Parliament,  for  the  express  purpose  of  moving  an 
annual  grant  to  you.     Really,  I  think,  if  you  were  to  stfr  in  this  bu^ness,  you  would 
infallibly  succeed.    You  might  tell  Pluto,  that  it  was  much  better  adapted  to  the  infernal 
than  the  terrestrial  regions,  for  that,  What  with  smottier^ng  pedestrians  with  dust  in 
summer,  and  plasterin.*^  them  with  mud^  ih  Winter,  you  had  positively  created  a  hell 
upon  earth.     1  cannot  help  thinking,  too,  that  Pluto  has  a  predilection  for  your  sjrstem, 
for  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  that  Satan  (which  is  Pluto's  ehritlian  name)  desired  to 
have  Simon  Peter  (otherwise  called*  Cephes,  or  a  stone)  that  he  nught  sift  him  like  wheat, 
an  operation  which  could  only  have  been  performed  by  the  process  of  Macadamixation. 
There  are  many  of  my  fellow  sufi^ers  who  hope  to  be  relieved  ^m  these  torments,  in 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  saences  upon  the  earth*    Ixion  would  be 
much  obliged  to  any  of  the  steam  companies,  who  would  send  down  proposals,  treating 
for  the  purchase  of  his  wheel,  which  can  be  warranted  to  wear  well,  and  has  already  lasted 
much  longer  than  any  thing  which  M^rs.  Bolton  and  Watt  can  pretend  to  manu&cture. 
Prometheus  thinks  that  Mr.  Richard  Martin  ought  ta  trice  up  hb  case  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  it  is  only  on  the  ground  of  cruelty  to  animalt— for  the  poor  vulture  is  as 
much  tortured  as  he  is.    He  asserts  that  the  story  of  his  atealiiig  fire  from  heaven,  is  a 
mere  pretence;  and  that  the  only  foundation  for  sudifcaluBDiiy,  is  the  fact  of  his  having 
bribed  Vulcan  to  let  him  have  two  or  three  whlfis  at  his  cigBr>— a  Inifary  so  great,  that 
the  gods  wished  to  monopolise  it  to  themselves,  and  therefore  condemned  him  to  this 
cruel  punishment    Tins  ne-plus-ultra  of  enjoyment  was  thus  lost  to  you  mortals,  undl 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  discovered  a  new  world,  and  thence  imported  tobacco  into  Europe — 
a  piece  of  daring  which  was  as  fetal  to  him  as  to  Prometheus !    for  King  James,  who 
wrote  the  '*  Counterblast  against  Tobacco,"  was  so  incensed  against  him  on  that  account, 
that  he  had  him  decapitated.     There  is  a  song,  too,  written  (as  I  shrewdly  suspect,  by 
the  editor  of  this  New  Series  of  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living),  in  which  poor  Ixion 
Is  traced  to  his  fondness  for  tbbatoo.-^There  is  a  Aanza  ih  wtdch  it  runs  thus ; 

'*  It  (L  e.  tobacco)  has  foes,  I  well  know,  but  the  reasons  111  shew. 

How  ancient  and  female  lliey  are,- 
The  cloiid  at  which  Ixion  grasped  by  »«i«f«-airr 

Was  the  smoke  of  his  own  cigar. 
Jtmo',  vexed'  his  entrances  to  lose,  fixed  in  hell 

A  tread-wheel  his  pleasures  to  mar. 
And'  the  ladies  have  ever  since  hated  the  smell, 

And  the  smoke  of  a  lighted  cigar."  ^ 

The  ladles  In  (his  country  have  ho  such  pAijudlces ;  Proserpine  smokes  like  a  fhry, 
and  (from  the  expression  which  I  have  just  used)  you  will  guess  that  Alecto,  Megaera, 
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end  Tliiphone  do  the  nine.  Fhlegethon,  of  coune,  smokes :  how  eould  a  river  of  fire 
do  otherwise  ?  Some  of  the  gods  above  appear  to  imitate  us  in  this  particular ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  Pan  (among  others)  is  exceedingly  fond  of  a  pipe.  My  eternal  occu- 
pstkrn,  of  course,  deprives  qoe  of  the  opportunity  of  retfijiring,  and  consequently  of 
coomumicating  to  you,  much  intelligence  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  this  place.  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  my  information  to  Orpheus,  the  manager  of  our  Opera  House,  who 
now  and  then  (pves  me  a  call,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  short  but  only  respite 
to  my  torments  which  I  ever  enjoyed.  One  of  your  own  poets  tells  you,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  for-fomed  descent  into  these  rsgions,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  wife, 
among  the  other  efibcts  of  his  music, 

"  The  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  sdll, 
**  Ixion  rested  on  his  .wheel.'' 

He  telb  me  that  Fluto^has  lately  turned  Boman  Catholie ;  and  that,  anxious  for  the 
sprtad  of  that  religion,  he  haa  adnt' several  of  hia  discstetest.  ministers  into  the  world,  in 
the  diigniae  of  Jesuits,  who  are  now  (ofi/^wc^y .  enough)  playing  the  devil  in  France. 
They  have  also  carried  with  them  several  very  focetious  relics,  whuh  were  manu&ctured 
in  diis  country — for  Pluto  is  a  m^  in.  his  way  and  loves  a  joke  amazingly.  A  branch 
of  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  hUaself«  has  been  sent  over  as  a  piece  of  the  true  cross 
—Cerberus  has  been  obliged  to  su^qoit  to,]^  cuppcj4t  and  the  produce  of  that  operation 
will  be  exhibited  next  year  at,  N^les,.  as  t^e  veritable  blood  of  St  Januarias ;  and  a  copy 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Huto,  printed  in  ^cheronian  characters,  will  shortly  be  sold  at 
Antwerp,  as  the  bom  book  out  of  whi«h  $t.  ^^ne  ^ught  the  Virgin  Mary  her  letters.  The 
corps  de  ballet  at  our  opera  is  very  strong,  **  St  Vitus'  Dance,"  and  *'  dte  Devil's  Tattoo," 
are  at  pteaent  the  fovorite  pffJWg"gKfi»  ^  iV^vope  is  also  a  very  popular 
eshiUtion  here,  as  it  gives  us  an  oppprtumty  of  seeix^g.  n^Y  e^iinent  arttsti  late  at  the 
Old  BdOey.  Literature  and  the  drama  flo^ri^  vc^der^ijjly  at  Acheron,  for  the  more 
books  that  are  sent  to  the  d — 1,  and  the  greater  number  of  plays  that  are  damned  in 
your  world,  the  larger  must  be  our  supply  of  such  commodities.  We  have  epic  poems, 
which,  as  Porson  said,  will  be  read  when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  and  not  till 
then :  tragedies  so  pathetic,  that  they  excite  roars  of  laughter;  and  comedies  so  facetious 
that  an  the  worid  goes  to  sleep.  We  have  lyrics  that  have  been  read  with  good 
applause  by  the  author  to  himself',  and  operas  that  have  been  productive  of  iinfeigned 
defight  to  the  composer.  The  Royal-  Library  of  Acheron  is  a  splendid  building,  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lethe,  and  Somnus  is  the  librarian.  There  are  deposited  the 
nnneroua  works  of  all  those  worthies— 

**  Sleepless  themsel^ieSfito.giye  tbeicreiderB  sleep," 

Who  indignantly  appeal  ^Eom  the  bad  tapte  of  a^  ignorant  and  malicious  world  to 
the  impartial  judgment  of  posterity.  I  need  not  enumerate  them,  as  they  are  by  this 
time  entirely  forgotten  on  the  eard}.  1  jnay  however  men^on  several  Works  which 
we  are  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving,  such  as  Southey's  ^pic ;  Bragge  Batfaurst's 
Speedies,  in  500  vtdumes,  bound,  in  calf;  Re3nnold8'8  Jokes;  ]^he  Critiques  of  the  News- 
papers S  end  the  greater  part  of  the  Literary  Periodicals.  All  this  time  this  never- 
enoo^to-be-anathemalised  stone  b  in' motion.  'iMy,  Mr.  Macadam,  take  my  case  into 
yoor  serious  consideratbiv  for  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  my  own ;  for  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  you  are  iftmjf-hearted,  you  will  stand  a  chance  of  bdAg  submitted  to  the  discipline 
of  your  in¥enlioo. 
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HUMANUM  EST  ERRARE. 


"  Facit  mdignatio  Tenain.*' 


WImb  hapless  mortaU  run  aside 
From  Viitae's  path,  not  over  wide, 

In  many  a  sad  vagary  ,— 
1u  most  undoubtedly  becanse, 
Accordmg  to  Dame  Nature's  laws, 

'*  Homanum  est  eiraie*" 

All  hail,  conTenient  anom,  hail ! 
How  thou  recomfortest  the  frail 

In  Conscience's  quandary : 
We  8in,-^but  who  will  lift  the  soooige' 
When  to  his  sympathy  we  urge 

"  Humanum  est  enare  V* 

The  first  whose  blunders  pardon  claim. 
Is  he  whose  lore  of  laughter  came 

from  Cork  or  Tipperary ; 
He,— when  a  law  or  sense  he  breaks. 
Apologises  for  mUtaktt, 

*'  Humanum  est  enare.*' 

The  Saltan's  mandates  to  obey, 
Willi  expedition  trots  away 

The  sUent  emissary ; 
Through  haste,  an  error,  strange  he  makes, 
The  fool  the  wrong  man's  head  off  takes,— 

"  Humanum  est  eirare." 

Hie  minister  whose  blundering  head 
A  nation  has  to  ruin  led» 

Who  thought  him  wise  and  wary. 
Shrugs  up  his  shoulders  at  the  cries 
Of  starving  myriads,  and  replies, 

"  Humanum  est  errare." 

There  comes  a  shriek  from  plunder'd  lands. 
Of  Indians  famish'd  on  the  sands 

Of  Ganges  or  Cauveiy ; 
This  ill  got  wealth  the  roUiers  keep. 
And  chaunty  till  conscience  falls  asleep, 

"  Humanum  est  errare." 

The  reptile,  who  from  home  and  fame 
Reduced  to  poverty  and  shame 

The  broken-hearted  Maiy, , 
When  taunted  with  the  atrocious  ^eed, 
Will  to  the  rous'd  avenger  plead 

"  Humanum  est  errare." 
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If  Joe,  too,  thro'  the  love  of  scrip, 
GWes  the  poor  Grecian  cause  the  slip, 

As  soon,  as  pricet  vary, 
O  let  the  unsainted  sinner  go. 
Remember  doably  for  poor  Joe, 

'.'  HtuM-aaom  est  enaie." 

On,  plundering  M.  P.'s  on,  ye  bilks! 

On  ••■■•    ^••••»    on    •••■•    •^•••! 

And  let  not  Waithman  seare  ye ; 
Te  win  esci^,  for  each  shall  lay 
His  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say, 

"  Hnmannm  est  errare." 


SONNET, 

WRITTEN  AT  NBTLET  ABBEY, 

BT  D.  L.  RICHARDSON. 

(From  FrimuUhyp*i  Ofertng,  1827.) 

Thou  ^oiious  Rufai !  who  could  gaze  on  thee 

Untouched  by  tender  thoughts,  and  glimmering  dreams, 

Of  long  departed  years  t    Lo  I  nature  seems 

Accordant  with  thy  silent  mi^esty ! 

The  fir  blue  hills — the  bright  reposing  sea— 

The  lonely  finrest,  and  the  murmuring  streams, 

The  gorgeous  summer  Sun,  whose  fiuewell  beams 

lUume  thine  iried  halls,  and  tinge.each  tree 

Whose  green  arms  round  thee  ding — the  balmy  air — 

The  stainless  vault  above,  that  cloud  or  storm 

'Tu  hard  to  deem  will  ever  more  deform — 

The  season's  countless  graces — all  appear 

To  thy  calm  beauty  ministrant,  and  form 

A  scene  to  peace  and  meditation  dear  I    - 
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TaUs  of  the  0*Hara  Family.  SeamdSeino.  Comprinng  the  N<nt* 
laiu,  and  Peter  of  the  Castle^  London :  Henry  Colburn,  8vo. 
3  vols.,  1826. 

Bat  a  short  periQd  bJi^  dap^d  sipoethe  fifst  series  of  **  Tales, 
**  by  the  O'Hara  Faiptly,"  madA  its  appearance,  and  created  an 
anxiety  among  its  readers  for  the  seeond  series,  now  before  us.  The 
forcible  and  lively  descriptions,  not  more  remarkable  for  the  delight- 
ful touches  of  nature,  than  shrewdness  of  observation,  give  a  zest  to 
the  perusal  of  these  tales  that  is  seldom  enjoyed.  They  have  a  higher 
claim  than  merely  interesting* the  fancy  and  playing  upon  the  heart; 
they  are  admirable  illustrations  of  the  chara^cters  and  manners  of  the 
farmers  and  peasantry  in  Ireland,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
proximity  of  its  situation-^iid  intimHte  •  connection  with  our  island, 
are  but  little  understood  here.  We  were  always  partial  to  the  Irish 
characters;  not  because  our  grandfather's  great  grandfather  drew 
his  first  breach  in  **  Erin's  Isle,"  but  from  various  associations  of  a 
mental  nature,  and  warm  sympathies  arisbg  from  its  cpntemplation. 
The  Irish  may  be  hot-brained,  blunderinff,  and  superstitious;  but  in 
all  ranks  there  generally  abound  a  liberal  elevation  of  sentiment  and 
sincere  devotion  to  the  qualities  o^  patriotism.  Even  the  lowest 
classes  are  blessed  with  an  unaffected  liberality  that  apologizes  for 
their  wild  uncouthness  and  semi-barbarism,  arising  from  the  sway  of 
an  intolerant  and  bigotted  priesthood.  Among  nations,  there  are  few 
so  hospitable  as  the  Irish.  The  English  pride  themselves  on  their 
superior  refinements,  but,  in  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  they  are,  in 
many  respects,  as  a  nation,  less  animated  tkan  therjons  of  this  un- 
happy country.  These  concluding  observationi  were  occasioned  by 
the  cnarming  display  of  rustic  hospitality  in  the  tale  of  the  ''  Now- 
*•  lans." 

r 

"  The  Nowlans"  occupy  the  fif^t  two  vols.  As  stated  in  a  former 
number,  our  plan  is,  when  we  have  an  excellent  work,  to  content 
^ursehei  with  a  concise  delineation  of  its  literary  merits,  and  the 
reader  with  entertaining  extracts  exhibitive  of  the  author's  style  and 
merits  of  the  volume.  We  are  assured  that  this  plan  will  not  dis- 
please; as  critical  diffuseness  is  too  easy  and  common  a  way  of  filling 
the  sheet  to  gratify  those  who  prefer  an  introduction  to  the  author 
than  a  tedious  acquaintance  with  the  reviewer.  The  foUowing  ex- 
tract commences  with  a  description  of  John  Nowlan,  the  principle 
character,  when  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle. 

"  John  Nowlan  never  after  attended  to  his  reUgioiu  dutiet»  during  his  residence 
^  under  his  uncle's  not  This  was  the  time  that  he  became  more  than  ever  engaged  in 
*'  riding  about  to  the  tenants,  in  endeavouring  to  pacify  creditors,  and  in  stratagems  Ibr 
«<  bis  uncle's  existence  and  personal  aafety.    And  such  a  course  of  life  tended,  in  a  way 
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<«  fiftteoi  froDB  lib  feefingf  ibr  Maggy,  to  suUy  his  boytih  purity  of  character,  and  gi?e 
'*  that  mixed  one,  which  leaves  its  possessor  open  to  great  danger'  for  the  remidnder  of 
'*  hit  existence.  Wrangling  with  the  mean  tenants,  made  him,  in  some  degree,  mean 
sbOt— at  least  he  feU  it  did ;  putting  off  the  creditors,  taught  him  to  speak  things  that 
were  not  tme ;  the  necessity  of  oountenandng  the  sheriff's  sons,  and  even  the  lower 
law  offloerB,  farther  involred  the  necessity  of  diking  more,  and  oftener,  than  ha  had 
**  erer  done  before ;  and  still,  though  he  studied  to  avoid  his  unfortunate  cousin,  be 
"  aflbwed  bia  panion  for  her  to  boil  in  his  heart,  and  hef  bormng  Idsses  to  taint  his  lips ; 
**  and,  altogether  be  knew  himself  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  made  him  dread  and  loathe  a 
**  ffait  to  the  knee  of  his  austere  reverend  friend. 

"  But  certain  circumstances,  if  they  did  not  cure  his  pasdon  for  the  girli  placed  him 
'*  beyond  the  danger  of  injuring  her  and  himself  in  consequence  of  it 

*'  Some  weeks  after  the  affiiir  of  the  prayer-book,  Mrs.  Carey  one  day  entered  Uft 
"  nxMn,  sat  down  very  leisurely,  and  after  a  few  preliminary  words,  said—'  Yon  have 
'*  *  a  likin  ftir  poor  Maggy,  I  hear,  Masther  John  V 
"  John  started,  blushed.  Stared,  and  mumbled. 

" '  An'  if  so,  maybe  ye  couldn't  do  betther  together,'  continued  fiirs.  Carey—'  I 
** '  know  Aby  Nowlan  intends  to  give  ber  a  party  penny,  and  you  the  same,  John;  an' 
"'ye have  my  blessin',  between  ye.' 

"John,  riiockedand  dsgusted,  expressed  himself  very  strongly  agunst  the  con> 
'*  dnoon  that  he  was  in  love  with  bis  cousin ;  or,  even  if  he  were,  against  the  enormity 
of  dunking  of  her !  Mrs.  Carey  mentioned  bow  all  that  could  be  got  over  by  a  trip  to 
England,  or  somewhere;  he  grew  indignant,  and  added  his  obfecdons  to  degrade 
Idmself  by  marrying  such  a  girl|  even  if  she  were  not  his  cousin:  and  Mrs.  Carey 
*  bounced  dut  of  the  room,  scolding  and.thi«atening  as  loud  as  she  could. 

"  For  a  long  time  after,  John  and  Maggy  did'  not,  of  course,  speak  to  each  other ; 
*'  and  all  the  better  for  John,  as,  his  eyes  now  opened,  he  had  time  to  think  of  tne 
**  dangerooa  folly  and  the  dangerous  people  he  had  so  long  allowed  to  lure  him  towards 
**  destruction.  But,  upon  a  night,  after  aU  the  ftunily  bad  retired  to  bed,  when  there 
"  was  an  alarm  of  bailiffi  or  robbers  breaking  into  the  house,  a  loud  knocking  sounded  at 
**  his  door,  and  Mrs.  Carey's  voice,  begging  for  bis  protection,  was  heard  in  the  lobby. 
'*  Hastily  dressing  himself  he  opened  the  dooi,  and  the  mother  and  daughter,  hand  in 
•«  band,  entered  &  room. 

"  '  Let  US  stay  with  yon,  MaSlher  John,  let  us  stay  with  you,'  said  Mrs.  Carey, — 
"  '  we  have  no  where  else  to  stay.' 

"  By  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  procured  them  seats.  After  some  pause,  Mrs. 
"  Carey,  hoping  it  was  a  ftlse  alarm,  sud  she  would  go  out  to  ask  '  poor  Aby  Nowlan' 
**  about  it;  and  John  and  Maggy  were  left  alone. 

**  In  the  imperfect  Ught  the  moon  aflbrded,  she  appeared  but  half  attired;  her  (bet 
tfaruat  into  sHppers,  and  some  large  piece  of  drapery  bundled  round  her.  After  her 
modier  retired,  she  glanced  round  the  room,  and  'Oh,  dear  John  Nov^lan,'  she 
"  whispered, '  I'm  frightened  to  death-— just  feel  how  my  heart  bates — did  you  ever  see 
" '  the  like  f*  VLt  perceived,  indeed,  that  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  whether  from 
**  fiear  eadniively,  or  with  another  feeling  as  strong,  though  difibrent,  he  did  not  think 
"ofdctonadBlng. 

"  '  Odi !  what's  the  matther  at  all — on'  what's  come  over  my  mother  to  lave  us 
"  'here  by  ourselves,  an* you  as  much  frightened  as  I  am,  for  you're  all  in  a  thremble 
'  too,  Jclm— ^whisht !  an'  look  1  who's  at  the  dour  ?-— oh  John !  John !  tson'tyou  put 
*  your  two  hands  round  me  V 

**  He  did  so,  assuring  her  there  was  nothing  to  foar.  I^e  pressed,  as  if  in  ahutq, 
**  doae  to  him.-  0pon  this  night  John  had  retired  to  his  room  heated,  though  not  to 
"  ezceas,  with  whisky-punch.  He  was  off  his  guard.  He  caressed  Maggy  long  after  die 
*'  uecesaty  for  quieting  her  fears  had  passed  away.  She  did  not  repulse  him :  she  did 
**  more :  she  enoonraged  him.  Her  advances  exceeded  his  i  he  saw  they  did,  and  was 
**  ftrst  disgusted,  then  startled,  then  master  of  himselfl  He  flung  from  her  arms;  mut- 
**  tered  words,  which,  along  with  his  repulse,  the  wretched  girl,  and  her  more  wretched 
"  motlier,  never  forgot  nor  forgave ;  ted  her  to  her  chamber  door ;  hurried  back  to  his 
**  own ;  and  again  went  to  bed,  assuring  himself,  and  perhaps  not  uncharitably,  that  he 
**  had  escaped  a  plan  laid  for  his  downfsdl. 

**  About  six  months  after  this,   Aby  Nowlan  was  a  pauper  in  his  brother  Daniel's 
hooae,  and  John  Nowlan  a  pauper  with  him.    Maggy  and  her  mother  Kved  near  at 
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"  hand  in  the  miaenble  cafain'of  a  miierable  old  woman,  who  got  the  scanty  meal  of  po- 
"  tatoes  on  which  she  barely  existed,  by  wandering  through  the  country  with  a  bag  on 
'*  her  back  to  beg  them,  while  her  two  or  three  pounds  of  yearly  rent  were  paid  by  the 
"  yearly  sale  of  *  a  shp  of  a  pig.'  How  Mrs.  Carey  and  her  daughter  settled  for  their  board 
"  and  lodging  with  this  respectable  person,  remuned  no  mystery.  John  often  met  Maggy 
"  in  his  solitary  and  discontented  ramblis  about  the  fields,  but  they  never  spoke :  the 
•"  poor  cast  away,  flaunting  in  a  wretched  display  of  finery  and  dirt,  always  passed  him 
"  with  a  brow  of  settled  anger,  and,  as  she  tried  to  evince  it,  disdain.  Strange  «to  say, 
*'  he  now  fi»lt  more  than  ever  an  unholy  passion  for  his  cousin;  the  sluggish  idleness  In 
"  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  lived,  promoting  no  doubt  the  tendency  to  every  thing 
"  wrong  and  bad  in  its  nature.  Often  did  he  lurk  about  her  path,  determined  to  address 
"  her,  and,  with  an  impulse  to  sm,  endeavour  to  make  up  thor  late  difference.  But  two 
"  or  three  events  checked,  once  again,  his  career  to  ruin. 

"  Upon  a  moonlight  night,  when^  hiding  in  the  shadow  of  a  thick  hedge,  lie  had 
"  been  watching  her,  she  passed  him,  accompanied  by  a  young«  man  of  about  his  own 
"  age,  but  whose  dress  and  air  seemed  fiu:  above  John  Nowlan's  utuation  in  lifo.  The 
"  stranger's  arm  was  round  Maggy's  waist ;  and  his  &ce  so  turned  to  her  that  John  could 
"  not  see  a  feature  of  it.  The  girl  sobbed  and  wept,  and  addressed  her  companion  in  a 
"  tone,  half  of  entreaty,  half  of  reproach ;  and  ere  they  had  passed  out  of  hearing,  John 
•(  had  no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  her  tears  and  remonstrance.  In  a  few  weeks,  it  was  well 
'*  known  that  Maggy  was  about  to  become  an  unwedded  mother,  and  that  all  effixrts  of 
"  her  friends  to  ascertain  the  name  of  her  seducer  proved  vain  :  she  would  never  answer 
'*  a  question  on  the  subject  This,  Joined  to  his  chance  observation  of  the  young  man  he 
"/had  seen  in  her  company,  app^ved  very  stange  to  John.  While  his  breast  boiled 
"  with  rage  and  jealousy,  he  took  every  measure,  consistent  with  the  secresy  and  caution 
".  due  to  his  own  situation,  to  discover  his  successful  rival.  He  resumed,  day  and  night, 
"  his  stealthiul  watches  of  Maggy ;  but  she  did  not  appear  again,  even  alone,  in  her  usual 
"  haunts.  He  thought  over  the  names  of  all  the  young  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
"  ventured  all  the  ei¥|uiries  he  durst;  still  without  becoming  satisfied. 

•  *'  To  a  young  mind,  the  first  contemplation  of  mortality,  particularly  if  it  be  sudden, 
"  or  unusually  drcumstanced,  is  appalling.  John  Nowlan  felt  shocked  and  troubled,  at 
«<  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle.  The  convulsed  face,  the  staring, 
"  glassy  eyes,  the  distorted  limb,  haunted  his  thoughts,  day  and  night,  for  months.  He 
"  slept  little ;  and  nothing  else  found  place  in  his  rejections.  Maggy  was  forgotten. 
'*  No  fiery  passions  could  riot  in  the  awed  stupor  of  soul  he  now  ezperienixd.  Time 
"  rolled  on ;  and  bis  mere  phydcal  sensations  changed  into  a  new  horror,  at  a  review  of 
the  unprepared  state  in  which  the  poor  sinner  had  been  called  to  his  last  account. 
From  this  review  of  another,  his  eye  turned  upon  himself,  and  he  started,  shuddered, 
and  groaned.  Religion  still  had  full  influence  over  him ;  but  it  was  rather  the  influence 
"  of  terror  than  of  persuaaon ;  he  heard  its  awakened  voice  in  the  thunders  of  reproof 
"  not  in  the  whispers  of  peace ;  and  therefore  he  groaned  and  trembled.  All  that  he  had 
"  fallen  from;  the  depth  he  still  feared — almost  wished  to  fall;  the  erring  past;  6ie 
'*  obstinate  and  tempting  present;  aspirations  of  one  kind;  throbbings  and  wishes  of 
"  another  kind :  every  thing  made  him  most  miserable. 

*'  He  shunned  the  faces  of  his  fiither,  mother,  and  brother,  and  used  to  spend  whole 
"  days,  on  pretence  of  beii^  engaged  in  study,  out  in  the  most  lonesome  places.  He 
**  would  stretch  himself  on  the  grass,  and  now  shed  tears  of  penitence,  now  tears  of 
"  passion ;  now  pray  to  God,  now  turn  to  the  Tempter,  in  his  soUtude.  Features  and 
"  forms  of  ecstatic  influence  subdued,  at  one  moment,  bis  whole  heart  and  soul ;  at 
*'  another,  the  mental  horizon  was  blank  and  dismal,  or  else  alive  with  very  difliirent 
*'  objects.  At  last,  a  time  of  real  trial  came :  a  time,  first  Ibll  of  confusion,  but  next  of 
"  calm  and  sweetest  repose. 

'*  One  morning  that  "  a  station"  of  confesnon  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  his  fistfaer's 
"  house,  he  sought,  in  avoidance  of  it,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  one  of  Mb  lonely 
'*  haunts.  He  could  not  stand  before  the  brow  of  his  old  guide,  who  was  to  preside  on 
"  the  occasion.  In  the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  where  chapels  are  far  asunder,  and  the 
*'  peasantry  negligent  of  religious  duties,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  priest  to  name  certain 
*'  hoijses  in  his  parish,  to  which  he  alternately  repairs  to  hear  the  confessions  of  those  in 
'<  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  thus  making  up  for  the  want  of  more  chapels,  and,  at 
**  the  same  time,  leaving  no  excuse  to  the  slumbering  seal  of  Bis  sometimes  refiracttny 
"  flock ;  and  the  meetings  growing  out  of  such  arrangements  are  called  '*  stations." 
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"  Am  John  ml  in  bU  •oUtacy  hiding-place,  he  heard  the  people  troop  by  him  from 
*'  diftrent  paths,  to  comply  with  the  summons  of  their  pastor  to  meet  him  in  Daniel 
Nowlan's  house.  Young  and  old  of  each  sex,  passed  him  unseen ;  men  so  aged  as  to 
be  scarce  able  to  creep  along ;  children,  who,  as  they  spoke  of  the  duty  they  were  about 
"  t»  discharge,  lisped  dieir  comments  to  each  other. 

*'  Had  he  been  a  murderer  skulking  from  justice,  and  these  the  officers  of  Justice 
*'  looking  for  Mm,  and  spealdng  of  him  as  they  went  by,  he  could  not  feel  more  dis- 
"  torbed ;  his  self-respect  could  not  be  more  shaJien ;  his  spirit  more  crouching.  At  last, 
"  sH  had  repaired  to  the  house,  and  a  dead  silence  surrounded  him.  Little  relieved  he 
"  mk  motionleaa ;  yet,  in  the  pause,  his  soul  filled  with  riotous  thoughts.  A  light  step 
"  approached  him.    H^  raised  his  head,  and  saw  Maggy  Kowlan. 

She  came  up  without  any  appearance  of  her  former  anger,  and  her  beautiful 
**  Isige  eyes  rested  on  his.  He  knew  that  she  had  for  some  time  been  recovered  from 
''  die  saflferings  of  a  mother ;  and  now,  in  renovated  health,  more  rounded  proportions, 
**  and  with  a  bri^t  Mush  mantUng  her  cheek,  John  thought  she  had  never  looked  ao 
"  handsome.     He  smarted  up ;  she  extended  her  hand ;  he  took  it  eagerly. 

"  '  Let  ua  forget  an'  forgive,  John,*  she  said ;  *  we  war  bodi  to  blame ;  and  I  have 
"  *  Che  heaviest  sonrowin*. — ^Tou  know  alt  that  has  happened,  but  you  don*t  know  what 
** '  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you.  I  am  in  want,  John  {  my  babby  an'  me,  an'  my  poor  mother, 
'* '  too:'  she  wept  real  tears  ;— '  you  loved  me  once ;  if  you  love  me  still,  give  us  a  little 
** '  hdp,  John ;'  her  eye,  voice  and  manner,  told  the  rest. 

*'  "rouched.  fired,  suiprised,  and  maddened  in  a  breath,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
*'  and  pitaasd  hia  11^  to  hers.  Then,  wrtrhing  her  roond  tho  wais^  they  were  walking 
"  away,  when—'  Slop,  Sir  1'  cried  a  load,  stem  voice :  Maggy  looked  in  the  direction 
*'  whence  it  came,  and  fled  precipitately.  John  muttered  a  savage  curse,  that  died  upon 
'*  his  tongue  as  his  eye  setded  on  the  upright,  though  aged  figure  of  the  old  priest,  liis 
**  rdathe  and  former  guide  and  pastor. 

"  After  a  glance,  his  first  impulse  was  to  avbid  an  interview ;  but  a  dogged  resent- 
ment urged  him  to  confront  the  person  who  had  given  the  Intenruption. 

Stop,  Sir,  and  hear  a  word  from  me  V  continued  the  alcfgyman,  coming  dose. 
'  I  atop  for  you.  Sir,  to  hear  whatever  you  have  to  say — and  to  ask  you,  in  turn, 
'* '  why  I  am  thus  intndfdupon.'— He  advanced. 

"  *  Do  you  dare  me,  wretched  boy !  detected  as  you  are  in  the  very  comndsdon  of 
"•rinr 

'*  *  I  am  not  dolerted  In  the  commission  of  any  sin—« and  I  do  dare  you— yon  or 
'  any  man  who  will  thus  iosnlt  me.'  Again  he  advanced,  clenching  his  fingers  so 
desperately  that  the  nails  pierced  the  palms  of  bis  hands. 

The  priest  fixed  upon  him  a  glance,  such  as  the  maniac  is  tamed  by,  and  after  a 
thundered  out — '  Come  into  the  house.  Sir!' 
'*  *  No,^  answered  John,  still  sullenly,  yet  consdence-atruck  and  conftised  by  the 
*'  romiMnd— *  I  donot  intend  to  stir  from  where  I  am  i-x-wby  should  I  go  into  the 
"  *  hoMe?' 

"  *  Will  you  pretend  to  say  you  did  not  know  of  my  business  within  the  house  this 
*' '  morning?    Amnrer  me.  Sir ! — are  you  prepai^d  to  attend  to  your  duty  V 
'*  John  dropt  his  head,  and  was  wnt,  but  not  softened.  • 

Yon  sftott  come  in,  John  Mowlan !'    resumad  t^e  prieat,  seiaii^  his  h^nd-*- 
'  J  mrnmand  you  to  attend  me;  refose— struggjle  with  me.'  — John  did  struggle-— 
*  fling  me  down,  if  you  tike, — I  will  quit  you  but  with  a  struggle.    Who  was  the  crea- 
"  *  tore  that  left  us  T    your  poor  partner  in  crime  V 

"'I  tett  you,  Shr*—- shaking  off  the  priest's  grasp—-'  you  wrong  and  slander  me**^ 
'* '  yon  aasttse  me  of  sin  I  have  not  commitlfld  :— >if  I  have  erred 
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** '  Was  it,  then,  but  the  sfai  of  the  mind,  John  V — intemmted  the  clergyman — 
'* '  can  you  make  me  sure  of  that  !' — his  voice  grew  kinder.  Oh,  Sir' — somethii^ 
"  wrought  npon— '  I  was  guilty  in  thought — very  guilty — but  no  more.' 

"  Thank  Qod,  a-vich,  thank  God  1  my  heart  gladdens  at  the  word  ;—*thank  God, 
'*  '  mj  poor,  erring  child ;  you  are  left  pure  in  your  great  work  yet.  Give  me  your 
"  '  huids  in  mine,  John ;  you  were  always  my  son ;  I  always  loved  you ;  I  will  love  you 
"  '  aa  deariy  as  ever ;  for  you  will  again  be  the  John  Nowlan  I  was  fond  of :  this  moment 
*'  '  yon  win  torn  again  into  your  good  oomses:  under  your  fotber's  roof,  and  in  the 
"  '  preaenoe  of  your  fomily  and  the  poor  people  to  whom  you  are  one  day  to  be  a  guide, 
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"  '  you  win  kneel  at  your  prieit'i  knee,  and  make  your  peace  with  Heaven,  and  give  a 
*' '  good  example ;  you  vnll  come  into  the  house,  John ;  you  will  my  child,  you  will !' 

"  The  old  man  held  both  hii  hands ;  his  voice  quivered ;  tears  ran  down  his 
"  cheeks ;  tears  of  seal,  duty,  and  affection.  John  Nowlan  grasped  convulsively  the 
"  hands  that  grasped  his ;  answering  tears  rushed  from  his  eyes;  he  wept  and  sobbed 
*'  like  an  infant.  And  in  a  few  minutes  he  followed  the  old  dergyman  like  a  lamb ; 
'*  redeeming  the  promise  made  for  him,  entered  humbly  into  his  fiither's  house :  knelt 
"  down  among  the  simple  crowd  there  collected ;  and  gave  indeed  the  example  that  was 
"  expected  from  him. 

"  Two  days  after,  he  was  living  in  the  house  of  his  reverend  friend,  his  literary 
"  studies  renewed,  with  the  uncerest  view  towards  that  course  of  life  to  which  he  had 
"  been  once  destined :  his  sins  repented  of,  and  his  heart  purer  and  lighter  than,  since 
"  childhood,  he  had  felt  it" 

The  Other  tale,  **  Peter  of  the  Castle,"  is  not  quite  so  interesting, 
but  shows  equal  talent,  and  the  same  graces  of  style  and  descriptive 
beauties. 


Whims  and  Oddities,  in  Prose  and  Verse;  mthfotty  anginal  designs 
by  Thomas  Bood,  one  of  the  Authors  of  Udes  and  Addresses  to 
Great  People,  and  Designer  of  the  Progress  of  Cant.  London  : 
Lupton  Relfe,  13,  Cornhill.     1826.     pp.  146. 

This  is  a  very  amusing,  and  very  original,  vohiroe.  For  that 
species  of  wit  which  promotes  downright  laughter,  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  book  within  our  memory.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  humorous 
writings,  interspersed  with  original  etchings,  of  which  it  is  high  praise 
to  say,  that  many  of  them  are  equal  in  broad  fun  to  the  writing. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  might  perhaps  not  be  considered  as 
coming  within  the  strict  rules  of  art,  but  we  are  of  that  class  of  critics, 
who,  if  we  are  pleased,  do  not  examine  very  scrupulously  why  we  are 
so.  The  artist  might  see  nothing  to  admire  in  the  plates,  and  the 
abhorrer  of  puns  would  infallibly  be  **  disgusted  "  with  the  matter,  but 
we  have  laughed  at  both,  and  recommend  the  book  most  heartily  to 
our  readers,  who  may  wish  to  unwrinkle  their  faces  with  a  smile,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  being  guilty  of  still  more  visible,  and  audible,  breach 
of  Lord  Chesterfield's  regulations  for  politeness. 

We  have  one  objection  to  make  to  the  author,  for  attempting  to 
derive  humor  from  subjects,  which  no  wit  can  possibly  make,  laugh- 
able. There  is  one  grievous  offence  of  this  kind,  in  both  the  tale  and 
the  plate  of  "  The  Spoiled  Child."  " The  Last  Man"  is  one  of  the 
same  class  which  we  dislike,  although  not  so  sickening  as  that  just 
mentioned.  Sally  Brown  and  Ben  the  Carpenter,  WalHm  Redi- 
vivus,  Moral  Reflections  on  the  Cross  of  St.  Pauls,  Faithless  Nelly 
Gray,  appear  to  us  the  best,  but  as  these  had  already  either  previously 
appeared,  or  have  been  very  lately  extracted,  we  shall  present  our 
reader  with  '*  The  Mermaid  of  Margate." 

*'  On  Margate  beach,  where  the  sick  one  roams, 

"  And  the  sentimental  reads ; 
*'  Where  the  maiden  flirts,  and  the  widow  comes— 

*^  Like  the  ocean— to  cast  her  weeds ;— 
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*<  Where  ttdiiiis  wander  to  pick  up  shelb, 
"  And  the  Cit  to  q>y  at  the  ships, — 

"  Like  the  water  gala  at  Sadler^s  Wells ; — 
"  And  the  Chandler  for  watery  dips  !— 

*'  There's  a  maideo  sits  hy  the  ocean  brim, 

"  As  loTely  and  fair  as  Sin  1 
*'  Bat  woe,  deep  water,  and  woe  to  him, 

"  That  she  snaxeth  like  Peter  Fin! 

"  Her  head  is  crownM  with  pretty  sea  wares, 
"  And  her  locks  are  golden  and  loose : 

*'  And  seek  to  her  feet,  like  other  folks'  heirs, 
"  To  stand,  of  oomse,  in  her  shoes  I 

*'  Ank,  all  day  long,  she  comheth  them  well; 

"  With  a  sea-shaik's  prickly  jaw  ;— 
*'  And  her  month  is  just  like  a  roae-Upp'd  shell, 

"  The  fairest  that  man  e*er  saw ! 


•« 


And  the  Fiahmooger,  humhle  as  love  may  be. 
Hath  planted  Us  seat  1^  her  side  ;— 
"  *  Good  even,  fair  maidi     Is  thy  lover  at  sea, 
««  To  make  thee  so  watch  thetider 

'<  She  tnm'd  about  with  her  pearly  biows, 
'*  And  dasp'd  him  by  the  hand  :-— 

*' '  Come  love,  with  me :  I've  a  bonny  house 
"  On  the  golden  Goodwin  Sand.' 

"  And  tfien  she  gave  him  a  siren  kiss,-— 

**  No  honeycomb  e'er  was  sweeter : 
'*  Poor  wretch !  how  little  he  dreamt  for  this 

'<  That  Peter  should  be  salt-Peter  t 

**  And  away  with  her  prise  to  the  wave  she  leapt, 

"  Not  widking,  as  dunsels  do,— 
**"  With  toe  and  heel^  as  she  ought  to  have  stept— 

"  But  she  hopt  like  a  Kangaroo !  • 

'*  One  plunge,  and  then  the  victim  was  blind, 
*'  Whilst  they  gallop'd  across  the  tide; 

**  At  last,  on  the  bank,  he  waked  in  his  mind, 
**  And  the  Beauty  was  by  his  side. 

<<  One  half  on  the  sand,  and  half  in  the  sea, 
*^  But  his  hair  all  began  to  ttiffen  ;— 

*'  For  when  he  look'd  where  her  feet  should  be, 
"  She  had  no  more  feet  than  Miss  Biffen ! 

"  But  a  scaly  tail,  of  a  dolphin's  growth, 

**  In  the  dabblmg  briq^  did  soak  : 
'*  At  last,  ehe  open'd  her  pearly  mouth, 

'*  Like  an  oyster,  and  thus  she  spoke : 

**  *  You  ciimpt  my  father,  who  was  a  skate  ; 

'* '  And  my  sister,  you  sold—- a  maid  ;— 
'*  '  So  here  remain  for  a  fish'ry  fate, 

"  '  For  lost  you  are,  and  betray'd  f 
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'*  And  aw»^  she  went,  with  a  smgiiU's  Mream, 

'*  And  a  splash  of  her  siuicy  tail : 
"  In  a  moment,  he  lost  the  silvery  gleam 
That  shone  on  her  iplendid  paU  ! 


« 


*'  The  son  went  down  with  a  hlood*rtd  flame, 
*'  And  the  Ay  grew  clottdy  and  UadCy 

"  And  the  tnmbling  Inllows  like  leap-frog  came, 
**  Each  over  the  otber't  back  ! 

"  Ahy  me  t  k  had  been  a  beautifel  scen«y 
"  With  the  safe  texra-fiima  romid  ; 

'*  But  the  graen  water  UOocks  aU  aeem'd  to  Mm, 
**  like  those  in  a  church-yard  ground ; 

''  And  ChiistiaBs  love  in  the  tnif  to  He, 

*'  Not  in  watery  gmves  to  be;— > 
"  Nay,  the  very  fiahes  will  sooner  die 

"  On  the  land  than  in  the 


**  And  whilst  he  stood,  the  araftary  strife 

"  Encroach'd  on  eveiy  hand, 
"  And  the  gronnd  decreased, — ^his  moments  of  life 

*'  Seem'd  measured,  like  Time's,  by  sand : 

"  And  stUl  the  Waters  foam'd  in,  like  ale, 

"  In  front,  and  <m  either  flank,— 
"  He  knew  that  Qoodwin  and  Co.  most  fail, 

"  There  was  such  a  ran  on  the  bank. 

"  A  little  mure,  and  a  little  more» 

*^  The  surges  came  tumbling  In  ;•— 
"  He  sang  the  evening  hymn  twice  o'er, 

*'  And  thought  of  every  sin  f 

*'  Each  flomider  and  plaice  fay  cold  at  his  heart, 

**  As  cold  as  hia  marble  slab ; 
**  And  he  thought  he  felt  In  every  part, 

"  The  pinchers  of  scalded  crab ; 

**  The  squealing  lobsters  that  he  had  boU'd, 

'*  And  the  little  potted  shrimps, 
"  AU  the  homy  prawns  he  had  ever  spoil'd, 

*'  Gnawed  into  his  soul,  like  unps ! 

'^  And  the  billows  were  wandering  to  and  iro, 

**  And  the  glorious  tun  was  sunk, 
**  And  Day,  getting  black  in  the  face,  as  tho' 

"  Of  the  night-shade  she  had  drunk  t 

*'  Had  there  been  but  a  smuggler's  cargo  adrift, 

'*  One  tub,  or  keg,  to  be  seen, 
*'  It  mi|^t  have  given  his  spirits  a  lift, 

«<  Or  an  anker  where  Hope  might  lean  ( 

'*  But  there  was  not  a  box  or  a  beam  afloat, 

'*  To  raft  him  from  that  sad  place  ; 
**  Not  a  skiff,  nor  a  yawl,  or  a  mackerel  beat, 

"  Nor  a  smack  upon  Neptune's  ttice. 
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**  At  latty  hk  lingerfaig  hopes  to  buoy, 

*^  He  WW  a  sail  and  a  mast, 
*'  And  called  *  Ahoy !'— hot  it  was  not  a  hoy, 

'*  And  so  the  vessel  went  past 

**  And  witfi  tancy  whig  that  flappM  in  his  face, 

**  The  wild  bird  about  hhn  Hew, 
''  With  a  shrilly  seieaxn,  that  twitted  his  case, 

*''  Why,  thou  art  a  sea-gull  too ! 

"  And  Id  !  the  tide  was  over  his  feet ; 
Oh  I  his  heart  began  to  freeze. 
And  slowly  to  poise :— in  another  beat 
The  wave  was  up  to  his  knees ! 


"  He  was  deafen 'd  amidst  the  mountain-tops, 
'*  And  the  salt  spray  blinded  his  eyes, 

"  And  wash'd  away  the  other  salt-drops 
"  That  giief  had  caused  to  arise  : 

^'  But  just  as  his  body  was  all  afloat, 
**  And  the  surges  above  him  broke, 


t€ 


«< 


He  was  saved  from  the  hnngiy  deep  by  a  boat 
"'  Of  Deal— (bat  boilded  of  oak.) 


The  ski|^r  gave  him  a  dram,  as  he  lay, 
"  And  chafed  his  shivering  skin ; 
"  And  the  Angel  retum'd,  that  was  flying  away 
*'  With  the  spirit  of  Peter  Tux  \" 


CRITICAL  GLANCES. 

An  Addresu  io  the  Members  of  the  New  Parliament,  an  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Colonial  Department.  London:  Longman.  8vo. 
pp.36.    1826. 

A  second  edition  of  thSs  pamphlet,  which  We  alluded  to  in  our 
last  number,  has  already  been  published »  a  circumstance  which 
augurs  well  for  a  more  rational  examination  of  the  West  India 
Question,  than  it  has  yet  met  with.  We  haiTe  entered  into  the  subject 
at  such  length  in  another  part  of  this  number,  that  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  making  only  one  extract,  and  earnestly  recommending 
the  pamphlet  to  the  patient  consideration  of  every  one  who  wishes  to 
form  a  fair  judgment  on  the  question,  and  particularly  to  the  Members 
of  the  Legislature  to  whom  it  is  specially  addressed.  The  author  thus 
points  out  the  course  which  he  conceives  would  be  best  calculated  to 
heal  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  Ck>lonial  prosperity  by  the  precipitation 
of  Lord  Bathurst,  and  the  violence  of  the  Abolitionists :  a  course  so 
just  and  reasonable,  that  we  cannot  contemplate  any  opposition  to  it 
from  any  but  those  who  will  not  listen  to  reason,  and  are  determined 
upon  effecting  negro  en^ancipation  by  the  slaughter  and  niin-  of  the 
whites. 
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<*  The  coune  which  I  humhly  suggest  is,  a  parliamentary  declaration  to  the  effect 
'*.  that  there  b  no  intention  to  deny  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists— that  hefore 
*'  the  adoption  of  any  measures  aflfecting  their  interests,  the  fullest  and  most  impartial 
"  investigation  will  be  allowed ;  that  parliament  is  sensible  that  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
"  has  been  ameliorated  of  late  years;  that  there  is,  therefore,  a  well-groanded  ezpecta- 
^*  tion  that  the  planters  will  introduce  the  ameliorations  recommended  by  hb  Mijesty's 
**  government,  widi  as  little  delay  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  Uie 
'*  colonies.  That  in  regard  to  the  question  of  permitting  the  slaves  to  purchase  their 
''  freedom,  witliout  the  consent  of  their  owners,  nothing  should  be  pressed  on  the  oolonisti 
*<  until  the  important  subject  has  undergone  the  fullest  investigation  in  the  way  best  cal- 
**  culated  to  do  justice  to  ail  parties.  Such  a  declaration  would  conciliate  the  colonists, 
'*  and  incline  them  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  consult  the  wishes  of  government. 
"  Indeed,  I  nught  venture  to  predict,  that  in  less  than  three  years  it  would  be  found  that 
*'  the  substance  of  every  important  measure  in  the  Trinidad  order  in  council  would  be 
^*  found  in  the  codes  of  the  other  colonies,  save  and  except  the  provlrions  of  the  forty- 
'*  second  clause,  which  are  more  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  day  than  any  of  the 
*'  laws  denounced  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  as  expressed  in  characters  of  blood ;  and  except, 
*'  also,  the  clause  sanctioning  manumisaon  against  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Should 
**  my  prediction  be  verified,  of  which  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  question  for 
«  your  consideration  would  be  narrowed  to  that  of  '  compulsory  manumission ;'  and 
*<  diat  question  is  of  such  vital  interest,  that  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  fullest  con- 
<<  sideration,  and  the  most  extended  enquiry.*' 


The  Tor  Hili^  by  the  Author  ofBrambletye  Uou»e^  Sfc.  ^c.    London : 
Henry  Colburn.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  pp.  986.  1626. 

The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  novelist,  consists  in  his  out- 
lines of  character:  his  heroes  and  heroines  are  very  monotonous 
beings,  and  inconsistencies  are  by  no  means  uncdmmon  in  these 
personages.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  antiquarian,  it  seems;  a  little  less  of 
the  dust  of  antiquity  might  well  be  spared,  however,  in  many 
portions  of  the  Tor  Hill.  The  work  commences  with  a  picture  of 
Calais,  during  the  period  of  its  possession  by  the  English. 

«  '  Alas  the  while  1  sir,'  said  Dudley,  as  he  walked  by  his  side, '  it  was  an  evil  hour 
"  '  and  an  unlucky  deed,  when  you  first  altered  the  old  gear  of  your  armour.  It  ever 
"  '  mistrusted  me,  that  a  shrewd  blow  of  a  mace  or  battle-axe  .would  make  tlie  beaver 
'*  '  start  fVom  the  sockets  of  the  plackard,  and  dolefiil  is  it  that  you  should  pay  so  dear  for 
"  '  bein^  wrong  in  your  principle.' 

**  *  God's  precious,  ^rrah !'  cried  the  knight,  starting  up  in  his  cart, '  what  mean  you 
"  *  by  wrong  in  my  principle  ?  I  tell  thee,  thou  doddy-pate,  it  is  the  rarest  improvement 
"  '  in  head-jaeces  since  the  alteration  of  the  bassnet-piece  and  the  bartiet ;  and  this  would 
(•  *  have  been  as  staunch  a  morion  as  ever  stood  the  brunt  of  two-handed  sword,  had  not 
**  *  the  coxening  armourer  (for  which  may  the  hangman  have  the  twbting  of  his  neck  !) 
"  '  tackled  it  with  treacherous  solder.  Wrong  in  my  principle,  forsooth !  When  our 
"  '  brave  king  would  assay  a  new  harness  of  his  own,  at  dlt  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
*<  <  and  his  visor,  sticking  in  the  joint,  left  his  &ce  clean  naked,  and  the  duke  struck  him 
"  '  on  the  coif-skull  with  such  force  that  his  lauce  was  splintered  by  the  counterbuff,  to 
"  '  the  great  peril  of  his  highness'  life,  I  showed  him  that,  had  he  worn  one  of  my  im- 
"  <  proved  helmets,  he  could  never  have  been  placed  in  such  jeopardy,  and  his  grace's 
**  *  armourer  forthwith  borrowed  this  very  head-piece  for  a  pattern.' 

«  *  Would  he  had  kept  it,'  said  Dudley,  '  and  hammered  it  into  a  cook's  porringer, 
**  *  so  you  might  have  worn  one  of  the  old  fiishion,  and  have  'scaped  this  ugly  wound.' 

** '  Tut!  boy,  'tis  but  as  a  spur  to  the  old  war-horse.  I  have  had  an  arrow  in  my 
** '  flesh  before  to-day.  'Twill  be  the  better  for  bleeding  thus  freely :  but,  sooth  to  say, 
"  '  it  makes  me  an  unseemly  figure ;  and  as  my  beard  is  sodden,  I  would  fain  let  it  trickle 
*'  *  over  the  cart-side.' 
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"  Any  one  wbo  had  noticed  the  grisly  countenance  of  Sir  Giles,  with  an  iron 
*'  arrow-head  sticking  in  his  cheek,  and  the  gore  streaming  down  his  beard  into  the 
**  road,  as  he  propped  himself  upon  the  edge  of  th^  rehicle,  woold  have  deemed 
'*  that  he  was  travelling  his  last  journey,  and  that  his  thoughts  would  be  of  the  priest 
"  and  the  next  world ;  and  yet  to  listen  to  him,  it  might  seem  that  he  was  whole  of 
**  body,  and  hearty  of  chepr,  and  bound  to  some  gallant  tournament;  for  his  talk 
"  was  of  nothing  but  feats  of  anns  in  battle  or  at  barrier,  and  of  every  species  of 
''  warriors'  accoutrement;  still,  however,  bringing  round  his  discourse  to  his  own 
*'  incomparable  improvements  of  all  sorts,  but  partioilarly  in  the  mode  of  uniting  the 
"  viser,  the  beavers,  and  the  plackards." 

Again-—**  <  Beifore  Heaven ! '  cried  Dudley,  *  I  wish  you  had  worn  to-day  an 
' "  old  St  Crispin's  helm,  that  had  seen 'service  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  rather  than 
**  *  this  new  head-piece  with  all  its  improvements ;  for  methinks  your  wound  runs 
' "  fresher  than  before,  and  you  are  likely  to  leave  your  best  blood  upon  the  road,  ere 
^  *  we  can  cross  the  drawbridge  of  Montreuil.  '  Prithee,  my  good  fellow,'  he  con- 
" '  tinned,  addressing  the  driver  in  French,  '  put  your  beasts  to  better  speed,  and  it 
* ''  shall  be  some  silver  livres  in  your  pocket ;  your  prisoner  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
' "  knight,  and  has  quick  need  of  the  duke's  surgeon/ 

'* '  Tush,  boy ! "  exclaimed  the  knight,  somewhat  testily ;  '  a  little  blood  will 
" '  sooQ  tun  a  man's  beard  intn  a  red  flag,  and  I  tell  thee  once  more,  my  wound  ia 
" '  nothing,  though  'tis  pity  I  drew  not  out  the  head,  and  that  the  arrow  splintered 
*•  *  in  my  hand  ;  whence  I  conclude  it  was  not  of  yew,  or  ash,  or  hornbeam,  but 
*' '  rather  of  sallow  or  fir,  as  is  the  wont  with  these  bungling  French,  who  can 
"  *  neither  make  fletcher's  gear  properly,  nor  use  it  when  they  have  it.'  " 


Humbug! ff  a  Poem,  by  William  Elliot,  12mo.  pp.  100.     London, 

1B26 :  Rowe  and  Waller. 

Mr.  Elliot's  "  Nun"  was  a  very  mawkish  poem,  and  "  Humbug^' 
is  apparently  scribbled  with  excessive  speed  and  carelessness.  There 
is  scarcely  a  line  of  genuine  poetical  spirit  in  it ;  in  fact,  to  speak 
with  the  greatest  indulgence,  it  contains  nothing  to  make  us  dislike 
Humbug,  except  the  poem  itself,  which  is  altogether  an  Aonian 
Humbug. 

Akab:  in  Four  Cantos.  By  S.  R.  Jackson,  Author  of  the  Lament  of 
Napoleour^c.  Sfc.  dvo.'pp.  100.  London,  1026:  Sherwood  and 
Co. 

" '  Reader,  hast  thou  not  seen  a  solitary  buoy  floating  on  the  vast  ocean  ?  the  waves 
«'  <  dash  against  it,  and  die  broad  keel  of  the  vessel  sweeps  over  and  presses  it  down,  yet  it 
"  '  rises  again  to  the  surface,  prepared  for  every  assault — I  am  like  that  buoy.  Thrice 
**  *  have  I  appeared  before  you,  thrice  have  the  waves  of  neglect  passed  over  me,  and  once 
**  *  more  I  rise,  a  candidate  for  your  good  opinion.  My  wish  is  not  merely  to  succeed, 
**  *  but  to  merit  success.  Palmam  qui  fmruitferat,  was  the  motto  of  one  who  will  never 
**  '  be  forgotten,  and  I  hope  to  quote  it  without  seeming  to  be  presumptuous.' " 

««  Macte  virtute,"  gallant  Mr.  Jackson.  Should  the  "waves  of 
**  neglect  wash  away"  Ahab,  we  recommend  you  to  turn  sub-editor 
to  a  paper,  (like  the  authorofEthelwolfe,)  and  vent  everlasting  spleen 
against  all  sprouting  bards :  this  revenge  will  perhaps  repay  you  for 
your  unjust  treatment ;  palman  qui  meruit  ferat ! ! 
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THE  DRAMA.  « 

MxM  MiTFORD*8  FoscAfti. We  have  from  our  earliest  days  Mt  a  deep  interest 

In  the  afhin  of  the  Drama;  and  would  wilHngiy  Join  in  some  holy  alliance  to  restore 
and  maintain  its  legitimacy.  In  common  too  with  our  more  judidoua  crlticB,  we  have 
often  lamented  the  prevailing  degeneracy  of  the  public  taste,  as  declared  in  the  dedmme- 
ment  of  Shakspean,  of  nature  and  her  followers,  and  in  the  uiurpation  of  inflated 
mrio-drame  and  holiday  tptei^ek»  We  thetdbro  takt  a  Evely  interest  iu  the  success  of 
a  revived  old  oontdy,  (there  are  no  modem  ones  deserving  the  name),  or  of  the  **  last 
**  new  tragedy  i"  notwithstanding  the  fitct,  that,  with  hut  one  escceptioo  (Matnrin'a 
Bertram),  every  tragedy  brought  out  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  a  dramatie 
fiulure.  We  say  dramatic,  for  the  m^ority  of  those  productions  (the  Mirandolas,  the 
Consciences,  the  Vespers  of  Palermo,  &c.  &c)  abound  in  exquisite  passages  of  deacrip- 
tive,  but  not  dramatic,  poetry.  The  temporary  success  of  a  few  of  the^  pieces,  does  not 
invalidate  our  general  proposition  of  failure,  as  that  temporary  success  was  wholly  owing 
to  a  mono-dramatic  adaptation  of  particular  parts  to  &e  mannerism,  of  popular  actors : 
in  other  words,  that  success  was  spurious  and  transient  How  comes  it  then  that  our 
modem  trage<Ues  are  either  sbort-fived,  or  totally  abortive  t  Brieiy,  because  they  are 
neither  conceived  nor  produced  in  harmony  widi  the  movameBts  of  natare'^bccaiiae 
passionate  vigour  and  expression  are  neglected  for  ranting  dedanatioB— 4>aeause  the 
measured  and  elaboiate  harangues  of  Iha  Epic  muse,  are  pigeferred  to  the  simple  but  for- 
cible language  of  exdted  feeling— and  above  all,  because  detcripium  is  entirely  substituted 
for  the  great  essential  of  the  Drama—- oelion.  To  develope  these  views  in  detail,  and 
illustrate  them  by  examples,  would  lead  us  too  for  from  our  present  office  of  recording 
the  theatrical  transactions  of  the  last  month,  for  us  now  to  enter  upon  them,  and  necessary, 
as  experience  and  reflection  will  convince  that  they  are  indisputable.  We  merely  state 
them  now  to  asdst  us  in  accounting  for  the  foilure  of  Miss  Mitford's  tragedy,  which  our 
gallantry  and  our  duty  would  otherwise  have  had  a  struggle  in  pronouncing  an  opinion 
upon  ;  for  we  are  not  of  those  who  would  totally  confine  the  sex  of  the  fur  authoress 
to  the  propogating  and  suckling  of  young  Mr.  Shakspeare,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  Mr, 
M assinger,  vqpon  the  principle  that  the  Tragic  muse  will  not  be  wooed  (we  don't  say  won) 
in  a  pettiooati  We  know  the  folly  of  such  an  attempt,  and  must  therefore  soften  our 
opinion  of  Foscari's  failure,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  same  cause  that  produced  the  fiulure 
of  its  male  predecessors.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  name  and  dramatic  persons  of 
Miss  Mitford's  play  are  identical  with  those  of  the  worst  of  Byron's  bad  tragedies.  Fesr- 
ftil  that  this  coincidence  might  lead  to  unworthy  suspicions  of  plagiarism,  our  authoreas, 
with  modest  confidence,  assures  us,  that  her  piece  was  accepted  for  representstion  at 
Cov«nt  Garden,  long  before  the  publication  of  the  noble  poet's  drama;  and  that 

*'  Ere  his  bold  tragedy  bufit  faito  day, 

"  Her  trembUng  hand  had  closed  the  woman's  lay." 

(Prologue,  by  thi  authorasS) 

This  cffulean  modesty  is  more  becoming  than  necessary,  as  every  one  that  sees  or  reads 
her  peribrmance,  vrill  readily  acquit  her  of  any  very  palpable  l^rroiitsin  of  thought  and 
expression.  As  well  might  one  of  our  foir  water«colour  artists  be  said  to  be  a  copyist 
of  Rubens  or  Michael  Angelo^  The  plot  or  ground-work  of  their  respective  dramaa  is 
quite  different ;  that  of  the  poet  begins  where  our  authoress  ends.  In  this  particular, 
indeed,  Miss  Mitford  is  more  happy  than  the  lamented  bard.  Her  plot  is  essentially 
good ;  and  some  of  her  scenes  are  conceived  in  a  truly  dramatic  spirit.  Would  their 
filling  up  were  equal  to  thdr  conception  1  we  must,  however,  hope  for  belter  thmgs  in  her 
next  The  plot  of  Foscari  is  tam^y  this — (the  Kene  and  dramatis  personse  Venetian): 
Count  £ruso,  the  villain  of  the  piece  (well  conceived  and  poiirtrayed  by  Mr.  Warde), 
being  ambitious  of  the  honors  of  the  state,  entertains  a  malignant  jealousy  of  the  Foscari 
fomily,  the  possessors  of  those  honours.  To  gratify  both  these  passions,  he  induces 
senator  Donate,  an  influential  man  in  the  state,  and  the  old  fiiend  of  the  Foscari  family, 
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to  qntrrel  with  the  Doge  FoMari,  and  to  feluse  his  son  FranoueOf  (a  kind  of  Hotspur 
Romeo,  ranted  throughout  by  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  in  his  usual  gymnastic  style),  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  CamWOf  (a  b«nitifu]|y  drawn  character),  to  whom  Francesco  Foocari  had 
been  for  some  time  betrothed..  The  lovers,  however,  are  constant,  and  are  as  Intimately 
stnpid  as  any  we  have  lately  witnessed.  Francesco  visits,  at  the  request  of  his  fiiend 
GoBm  Jkmato,  (a  chaste  perfbrmanoe  of  Mr.  Serie)  the  brother  of  Camilla,  his  be- 
trodied  at  the  Bonato  palace.  Eriazo  over  hears  the  assignation,  and  employs  an 
BiMiiiilnsllim,  friend  of  his  to  murder  Foscari.  Through  some  means,  not  very 
ciesriy  known,  Donato  fidls  instead  of  Foscari ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
cismdeadne  visit  of  Foscari' to  the  Donato  palace  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  he  is  plausibly 
duvged  by  Erino  as  the  assasrib.  He  is  tried  before  the  senate,  the  Doge,  his  &dier, 
sitting  as  Judge,  and  found  guilty ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  rank  and  services  of  his 
frdier.  Us  sentence  is  mitigated  mto  perpetual  banishment  to  the  isle  of  Candia,  whither 
f^iwm*^  ^ho  knew  of  his  innocence,  resolved  to  accompany  him.  On  his  way  to 
embark,  he  is  provoked  by  the  insulting  language  of  Cosmo,  who  beUeves  him  guilty, 
aid  who  is  naturally  indignant  at  the  thought  of  Us  sister  accompanying  the  supposed 
nunderer  of  her  &tber,  to  single  combat,  in  wUch  he  is  vanqmshed.  He  dies  after 
hearing  Us  innocence  acknowledged,  and  the  guilt  of  Erizzo  proved,  ahd'the  curtain 
diupa.  The  trial  scene  in  tUs  play  ought  to  have  been  most  afibcting,  for  its  conception 
is  tmly  dramatic.  It  went  off  raiost  unsatisfactorily ;  nature  was  neglected  in  the 
expected  eflbcts  of  starting  incident  We  see  no  reason  for  Camilla's  not  declaring  her 
poiitiTe  knowledge  of  Foscari's  innocence,  no  matter  how  unsuccessfully,  unless  indeed 
ahe  sympadiised  vrith  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  and  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
boaster  on  any  terms.  The  character  of  Camilla  is  the  best,-^  -that  is,  the  most  natural 
in  tiie  pieoe ;  and  it  met  vrith  a  very  interesting  representative  in  firs.  Sloman.  By  far 
the  best  scene  in  the  play  is  that  between  her  and  Cofmo,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be 
«  great  fovorite  with  Miss  Mitford.  We  are  informed  that  he  is  a  scholar ;  perhaps  that 
"nUl  fnplain  the  eloquence  of  his  speech. 

Camilla  aaks  Um  why  he  is  flushed  ?     He  answers, 

"  Sister  mine, 
"  'Tis  thou  art  clothed  in  blushes,  why  the  dawn 
"  Opening  her  ardent  eyes,  and  shaking  wide 
"  Her  golden  locks  on  die  Adriatic  wave, 
"  The  bright  Aurora,  she  is  sad  and  pale, 
"  And  spiritless,  compared  to  thee.     Hast  thou 
"  Been  Psyche's  errand  ?  Or  hath  some  flEdf  vision 
"  Left  thee  in  loneliness  ?  " 

After  assuring  Um  that  she  neither  received  or  made  diese  visits,  she  asks  him, 

"  Brother,  are  there  no  news 
Of  Foscari?" 


it 


He  replies, 


« 


**  None  certain :  yet  is  there 
A  balminess  of  hope ;  and  stirring  rumours 
Come  pattering  round  us,  with  a  pleasant  sound, 

**  Like  the  large  drops  before  a  summer  shower : 

"  They  talk  of  Foscari  and  victory." 

And  at  this  lofty  face  he  continues  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  scene 
aSoded  to  between^  hhn  and  Camilla,  wUch  it  would  not  be  easy  to  match  in  modem 
edy. 

Cosmo  asks,  <*  What  of  Foscari  ? " 

Camilla.  "  He  goes  to  night, 

"  And  I ,  nay,  start  not" 

CosMa                               "  What  of  thee  ?" 
Camilla.  **  And  I 

*•  We  were  betroth'd ;  he  goes  a  sentenc'd  wret— 

"  But  innocent,  most  innocent !    He  goes 

*'  To  scorn,  to  exile,  and  to  misery, 

"  And  I^-— ,  I  come  to  say  fiurewell  to  thee 

"  My  brother 1  go  with  Um." 
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Cosmo. 
Brizzo. 


Camilla. 


Cosmo, 
Camilla. 

Cosmo. 


Camilla. 
Cosmo. 


Camilla. 

CosMa 

Camilla. 

Cosmo. 

Camilla. 


Cosmo. 

Camilla. 

Cosmo. 


Camilla. 


"  Ha ! " 
"  She  raves. 
"  liOok  how  she  trembles ;  she  is  overwatched ; 
"  This  is  a  freniy." 

<*  Sir,  I  am  not  mad ; 
"  Tm  a  Donato  bom,  and  drank  in  courage 
"  Even  with  my  mother's  milk.     What  if  I  shake  ! 
"  Within  this  trembling  frame  there  is  a  heart 
**  As  firm  aa  thine.     Speak  to  mc  ere  wc  part, 
"  My  brother !    Speak  to  me,  whatever  words, 
**  However  bitter !    Any  thing  but  silence, 
"  Cold  witl^ering  silence !  " 

"  Sister  I  " 

**  Bless  thee,  bless  thee, 
"  For  that  kind  word." 

"  My  sister,  sit  thee  down, 
"  Misery  bath  brought  her  to  this  pass, — Camilla, 
<'  We  had  a  father  once : — he's  slain.     Would'st  thou 
*'  Join  this  white  hand,  which  he  so  lov'd  to  mould 
*'  Within  his  own  ;  the  soft  and  dimpled  hand, 
"  With  one 


»» 


M 


Ob,  pure  as  thine !  Believe  it,  Cosmo,  Cosmo, 
"  Pure  as  thine  own  I " 

"  We  have  no  father  now, 
"  And  we  should  love  each  otlier.     Stay  with  me. 
*'  I  am  no  tyrant  brother :  I'll  not  force 
"  Thy  blooming  beauty  to  some  old  man's  bed 
"  For  high  alGance  ;  I'll  not  plunge  thy  youth 
**  Into  that  living  tomb  where  the  cold  nun 
'*  Chants  daily  requiems,  that  thy  dower  may  swell 
**  My  ooffbn ;  I  bnt  ask  of  thee  to  stay 
*'  With  me  in  thy  dear  Venice,  thy  dear  home, 
*'  Thy  mistress,  mine.     I'll  be  to  thee,  Camilla, 
"  A  &ther,  brother,  lover.     Stay  with  me. 
<*  I  vriU  be  very  kind  to  thee." 
'*  Oh,  cruel  I 
This  kindness  is  the  rack." 

"  I  would  but  save  thee 
From  exile,  penury,  shame." 
"  He  said  so." 
"  He !" 
Aye,  he  urg'd  ail  that  thou  can'st  say  agiunst 
'*  Himself  and  me — in  vain.     My  heart  is  firm, 
*'  I  go. '  But  love  me  still,  oh,  love  me  still, 
Mybrother!" 
"  Listen." 
**  He  said  all." 

*<  Camilla, 
I'd  save  fiom  a  crime,  a  damning  crime— 
Did  he  say  that  ?  From  such  a  parricide. 
Such  unimagin'd  sin.     I  tell  thee,  girl, 
'*  The  Roman  harlot — she  the  infamous 
'*  That  cnish'd  her  father  with  her  chariot  wheel, 
''  She'll  be  forgotten  in  tliy  monstrous  guilt, 
**  W^hitened  by  thy  black  shame." 

"  Oh,  father,  fiither, 
''I  call  upon  thee  !    Look  on  me  from  l\fav'n, 
*'  Search  iuy  whole  soul — 'tis  white,  oh,  when  some  tale 
**  Of  woman's  truth  brought  tears  izito  mine  eyes, 
^*  How  often  hath  be  said:— Be  thou  too  {aitbful 
"  In  wed  or  woe  ? — And  now,  farewell  J  f3,rewell  I 
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^'  Cosmo,  my  heart  is  breaking.     Say  farewell ! 

"  Only  fitfewell !  " 
Cosmo.  **  Stay  with  me." 

Camilla.  **  No." 

Cosmo.  **  Then  go, 

'*  Outcast  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  God  and  man ; 

*' , AhaodonM,  spum'd,  abhorr'd,  accurs'd !  Go  forth 

^*  A  murderer's  bride — worse !  worse !  What  impious  priest 

*'  Will  dare  pioiane  t|iy  holy  words  that  join 

**  The  pure  of  heart  aud  himd  lor  yc,  i«r  ye 

*'  The  paorioides.  ~^— Oh  I  fjbiat  she  luid  but  die4 

^*  Innocent  in  her  cbildliood." 
Camilla.  **  Qne  day  brother,  brother, 

''  Thou'll  grieve  for  this — naw  bless  dm^ (£xit) 

We  cannot  finish  our  remarks  without  noticing  Mr.  Young's  chttste  representation  of 
the  old  Doge ;  it  was  a  beautiful  performance,  marked  by  the  usual  sagadty  and  classical 
judgment  d[  t)iat  f^ccon^Ushed  actor. 

A  new  opera  has  been  brought  out  at  Drury-Lane,  entitled,  the  ^*  Two  Houses 
of  GBenada."  The  muiic,  song,  and  dialogue,  by  Mr.  Wade.  We  will  dismiss  it  to 
iti  oblivion  briefly.  The  music,  imitative  of  that  of  the  Irish  melodies,  is  occasionally 
exquisite;  the  songs  are  all  stupid,  and  the  dialogue  is  intolerable.  Amphitryon 
hsi  been  revived  at  this  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  M.  La  Porte  in  an 
English  character  to  an  English  audience,  in  the  part  of  Soda.  He  is  an  old  favorite 
of  ours ;  bat  the  part  of  Sosia  vr^vi  AOt  w«Il  9dapte4  &r  shewing  off  his  admirable 
talents  as  a  comedian.  There  are  few  actors  on  the  stage  possess  so  much  of  the  true 
▼is  oomica;  we  Uierefbre  have  to  lament,  that  he  did  not  fix  upon  Figaro  for  his  debuL 
We  expect  to  see  him  in  this  pert,  aM  wiU  thwn  euter  Snto  a  detail  of  hi#  merits. 

At  Covent  Garden  they  have  revived,  ap  hiatoriasl  drama,  oatted  Deaf  aiMl 
Dumb,  founded  on  an  incident  i^  the  life  of  ^e  oelabralied  ''  Abbe  da  li'Ep^."  We 
doubt  the  vrisdom  of  this  revival ;  (or  the  piece  tCidf  coa^una  Mne  «f  the  essentials  of 
penmaoent  popularity,  and  can  only  be  toleimted  from  ijtAbei^glliie  vehicle  through  which 
an  authentic  &ct — the  restoration  of  an  iiQiired  deaf  and  dumb  orphan,  by  the  zeal  and 
genius  of  his  instructor  (Mr.  L'Ep^e),  to  his  usurped  lank  and  possessions,  is  com- 
municated. It,  however,  was  ^M  Jwceh«d  by  a  umcvoua  audience,  and  announced 
for  repetition  amid  considerable  appkuae.  In  ^  part  of  the  (hrpbflu,  Mrs.  C.  Kemble 
was  distinguished  on  its  first  original  representation,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  remember. 

There  are  great  dmngs  behind  the  scenes  at  Old  Drury ;  so  that  we  hope  shortly 
to  introduce  something  good  as  well  as  new  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

NEW   PARLIAMENT. 

We  live  in  strange  times':  and  heaven  knows,  what  prodigies  we  are  yet  to  witness ! — 
Vice  and  impudence  advance  vrith  equal  paces,  while  money  levels  all  difiiculties,  and 
secures  for  scoundrels  the  meed  of  honesty  and  virtue.  We  detest  prophetic  croakers 
and  the  hammering  monotomes  of  crasy  surmisers ;  but  we  would  ask  any  mani  who  is 
patriot  enough  to  feel  for  his  country's  honor,  of  England's  glories,  if  her  constitution,  and 
her  importance  among  rival  states,  are  not  miserably  di^raced  by  admitting  such  upstarts 
for  her  Legislators,  as  those  who  have  lately  crawled  into  the  Houue  of  Commons  ?  — 
Vauxhall  proprietors,  filching  attomies,  jobbers  and  drapers,  are  all  very  rapectable  men, 
n  thdr  jpftere ;  but  when  they  have  the  arrogance  to  thrust  themselves  into  St.  Stephen's 
halls,  and  snoose,  snort  replies,  and  abortive  speeches,  where  Burke  has  spoken,  and  Can- 
ning lives  to  speak,  they  are  the  most  contemptible  specimens  of  folly  and  conceit  What 
doe*  Mr.  ***  know  of  legislation  ?  he  may  be  a  good  wine  taster,  but  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  tomewhat  a  different  character :  then  as  for  his  Jidut  aekaUt,  **** 
whose  phiz  will  now  be  removed  from  plaistered  walls,  what  does  he  know  about  legisla- 
tion ?  We  have  Jiot  time  to  mention  all  the  names  of  our  new  mongrel  orators,  and  can  only 
add,  that  the  present  Parliament,  as  now  constituted,  is  a  blot  on  England's  honor,  that 
will  never  be  vriped  out :  we  shall  not  be  surprised,  since  we  rival  Rome  in  all  those 
national  pollutions  that  preceded  her  decline,  if  the  empire  should  be  put  up  to  sale,  in 
imitation  of  similar  Roman  enormities  1  A  friend  has  handed  us  the  following  parody,  not 
inaptly  applied. 
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HUMBUG 

(ADDRESS  TO  THE  OCEAN.) 

**  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Oceu  I  a&d  my  joy 

'*  Of  youthful  sporti  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 

'*  Borne,  like  thy  bobbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 

^^  I  wantoned  with  thy  breaken***they  to  me 

'*  Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  fireshening  sea 

**  Made  them  a  tenor— 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 

**  For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 

*'  And  trusted  to  thy  billows  ftr  and  near, 

"  And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here." 

Childb  Harold,  Canto  4. 


BRITANNIA  LIQUITUR. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Humbug !  and  my  joy 
Of  sporting  madness  if  to  gape,  and  be 
Borne  on  ihy  bubbles  forward, — as  a  boy, 
To  wanton  with  thy  follies — they  to  me 
Are  a  delight ;  and  if  the  phreniied  ^ee 
Makes  them  a  terror— 'tis  a  pleasing  chiU ; 
Far  I  am  aiit  leen  a  diUd  <f  thm, 
And  chase  thy  shadows  wftsroot'er  ihey  will, 
And  dream  of  their  support*— as  /  do  iUL 
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ODce  when  he  had  returned  home  from  the  counciUhouse,  and 
his  wife  was  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  bathe  a  screaming  baby,  he 
laid  aside  his  official  dress  with  the  purse  on  a  table  in  the  room,  and 
being  summoned  hastily  away,  he  left  it  there.  The  mother,  having 
made  many  fruitless  attempts  to  silence  her  infant,  looked  about  for 
someushining  object  to  g^ve  to  it  as  a  plaything,  and  nothing  being 
immediately  at  hand,  she  took  up  her  husband's  purse,  and  gave  the 
child  the  town-seal,  whose  glittering  appearance  soon  distracted  his 
attention  from  the  unpleasantness  of  the  water  in  which  he  was 
plunged. 

In  a  short  time  the  ordinary  restlessness  of  infancy  began  to 
work,  and  the  infant,  tired  with  his  plaything,  let  it  drop  into  the 
bath,  without  being  remarked  by  the  mother ;  th^  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  town-seal  was  flung  out  into  the  street,  together 
with  the  water. 

A  citizen,  who  soon  after  passed  by,  could  scarcely  trust  his 
eyes,  when  he  beheld  this  important  state-instrument  lying  on  the 
ground  before  him,  and,  amazed  at  the  apparent  negligence  of  the 
Burgomaster,  he  carried  it  immediately  to  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  related  to  him  where  he  found  it. 

The  President  related  the  adventure  to  the  council,  and  on  the 
next  day,  when  the  Burgomaster  appeared  aiflong  them,  he  was  asked 
to  produce  the  town-seal.  Astonished,  but  not  alarmed,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  immediately  sought  in  his  purse,  but  could  not  account 
to  the  others,  nor  to  himself,  why  it  was  not  there.  He  requested 
permission  to  return  home,  and  fetch  it  thence,  where  he '  thought  it 
must  certainly  be. 

The  permission  was  granted,  but  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  Town-executor,  were  ordered  to  accompany  him,  and  the 
latter  had  instructions,  that  if  he  should  set  his  foot  beyond  his  door 
without  the  seals,  to  behead  him  on  the  spot.  This  was  done,  and 
the  corse  of  the  guiltless  counsellor  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's 
Church. 

Such  were  the  rude  notions  of  those  remote  ages  with  regard  to 
the  performance  of  official  duties. 
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Upon  the  winds — upon  the  waves — 

There  comes  a  voice  of  fear  ,* 
The  tenants  of  a  thousand  graves 

Are  screaming  in  my  ear ; 
They  come  from  ocean  and  from  plain, 
Beneath  the  walls  they  won  in  vain 

With  roe  to  wail  and  ween : 
From  rampart  and  from  citadel 
The  Frenchraen's^shouts  of  triumph  swell, 

And  will  not  let  them  sleep. 


S2  QUEEN  Mary's  lament  for  calais« 

Pile  mourner  of  her  child's  di^noe, 

I  see  my  father's  ghost 
Leading  the  kings  of  Edwaid's  race 

To  jdn  the  shadowy  host : 
Well,  royal  spectre,  may'st  thou  frown— 
Chme  is  the  gem,  which  England's  onmn, 

By  BnglandV  ▼alour  won, 
Yet  am  I  worthy  that  and  thee, 
My  doom  is  seal'd — I  cannot  be 

Despis'd — and  yet  live  on. 

There  came  a  fiend — with  withering  breath 

He  told  a  tale  of  i»hame ; 
Of  blights  on  Bngland*8  rosy  wreath. 

Of  soom  on  Mary's  name. 
The  word  of  Calais  on  my  heart 
He  trac'd  as  with  a  fiery  dart ; 

And  as  tile  letters  grew, 
More  sbwly  rolled  the  sanguine  tide. 
The  springs  of  life  within  me  died, 

My  destiny  I  knew. 

O  that  I  could  have  shed  the  blood 

So  creeping  in  my  veins, 
By  drops,  or  in  one  gushing  flood, 

To  wash  away  the  stains 
From  me  and  England— >to  haw  gone 
To  doath  in  glory  firom  the  tfanme, 

Amid  a  nation's  woe. 
That  Uttie  deems  how  much  I  lov'd 
Their  welfare,  when  I  most  reprov'd, 

And  now  can  never  know. 

But  tiiey  had  turned  to  fancies  wiM, 

False  notions  had  crept  in, 
And  as  Uie  mother  ohides  her  child, 

I  smote,  but  wept,  their  sin ; 
When  I  had  purified  the  land. 
How  gladly  had  t  sheath'd  the  brand, 

And  sooth'd  the  desolate ; 
But  now  my  unblest  <fiadem 
Seems  dropt  with  blood  for  pearls  to  them, 

A  thing  to  curse  and  hate. 

Gone  are  my  hopes  of  glory — fled 

My  dreams  of  shout  and  song — 
Still  must  I  hide  my  unwreath'd  head 

Amid  the  courtier  throng : 
Joy  lights  for  me  no  sparkling  eyes. 
For  me  no  unbought  cheers  ai^, 

And  mine  may  never  be : 
Ye  Saints  of  Heav'n,  for  whom  I've  borne 
To  be  abhorr'd — this  curse  of  scorn 

Ye  might  have  spar'd  to  me. 

There  is  no  time  to  call  my  brave, 

To  win  mjr  glory  back ; — 
There  is  no  tune— the  grave,  the  0i;ave, 

Lies  close  before  my  track. 
Still,  be  it  welcome— I've  not  been 
So  happy— daughter,  wiffc,  or  queen, 

To  mourn  with  Kfe  to  part 
Perhaps,  too,  there  may  yet  be  one 
Who'll  say  for  me,  when  I  am  gone, 

"  She  had  an  English  heart"  Zarach. 
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MR.  SECRETARY  CANNING. 


Mr*  Calming  ii  a  genlw,  vlmoft  an  uoiversal  oDCt— <ui  Ooitar,  a  Wk,  a  Poet,  «ndl  a 

Steteaman/'— 'Btooh. 


Mr.  Canning  is  one  of  the  few  nen  vrfaose  success  in  life  has  been 
more  than  a  realization  of  the  sanguine  hopes  and  predictions  of 
yoathfal  friends  and  contemporaries — one  of  the  few  whose  literary 
repatation  has  preceded  him  in  Parliament  without  ultimately  injuring 
bioDyand  w)io  is  likely  to  bear  andimnied  to  the  grave  the  splenclour  of 
his  school-boy  glory.  He  is  one  of  the  still  few^r  whose  rise  to  power 
and  distinction  has  been^sUefly  owing  to  the  fame  of  that  school-boy 
glory,  and  to  those  endowtneals  by  which  (with  crowds  ofyoung  men, 
io  the  sequel  less  known,)  1)e  was  dlstingaisfied  during  his  career  at 
the  university.  These  youthful  indications  of  talent  were  the  elementsof 
his  fortune — the  materials  of  that  fabric  of  power  and  fame,  of  which 
circumstance*  may  have  been  the  arckitect,  but  of  which  he  was  him* 
self  the  sole  builder.  On  this  point  he  may  with  truth  say — hsec  sub 
numine  nos  nobis  fecimus,  sapientia  duce,  fortuna  pernutente.  No 
doubt  his  education,  in  early  as  well  as  more  advanced  youth,  was  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  Jiis  peculiar  faculties.  From  his 
parents  he  inherited  a  taste  for  literature.  His  father  was  a  distin- 
guished pamphleteer^  and  tke  author  of  several  verses  then  much  ad- 
mired ;  and  his  motherf  is  sttil  ^tractive  for  her  various  and  elegant 
accomplishments.  At  Eton,  where  he  was  "  Captain,"  a  strong  rivalry 
existed  against  the  Harrow  boys— a  rivalry  that  induced  young  Can- 
ning, then  in  his  16th  year,  (in  1786,)  and  other  clever  Etonians,  to 
set  up  a  periodical,  as  well  to  assert  a  Hterary  pre-eaniaence,  as  to  give 
vent  to  their  antagonist  feelings.    To  this,  called  thre^  Microcosm," 

*Tbe  most  influential  of  these  circumstances  were  his  friendship  with  the  then 
Hon.  Mr.  Jenkinson,  (the  present  Earl  of  Liverpool]  commenced  at  Oxford ;  his 
connection  with  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  subsequently  his  marriage..  To  the  first  he 
was  indebted  for  an  early  and  flattering  introduction  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  soon  brought 
bim  into  Parliament ;  to  Sheridan  he  was  indebted  for  the  good  opinions  of  the 
wits  and  men  of  letters  of  the  day ;  and  by  his  union  with  Miss  Scott,  he  becams 
intimately  connected  with  the  Duke  of.  Portland.  Lord  Liverpool  has  been  his 
steadfast  fnend  through  all  times  and  changes ;  and  Sheridan  psfid  him  the  highest 
com^iment  ever  perhaps  paid  to  a  Member  of  Parliament — that  of  congratulating 
the  House  on  his  accession  nearly  a*year  before  he  opened  bis  lips.  The  occasion 
is  told  in  Moore's  life. 

t  Mi.  Cann&iig'a  attention  to  his  mother  speaks  volumes  for  the  excellence  of 
Us  heart.  He  visits  her  (at  Bath,  where  she  resides)  as  often  as  tbc  public  business 
permits  him ;  and  never  fails  to  write  to  her  every  Sunday  of  bis  life.  Mrs.  Hunn, 
(her  present  name]  is  well  known  to  an  admiring  circle  for  her  national  predilec- 
tions. Mr.  Canning  was  censured  more  tban  once  in  the  House  for  his  Anti*ga- 
lieaa  antipatUes.  The  nsaders  of  tbc  Aati<*jacobin  know  his  feelings  regarding 
FnuMie  and  French  morality  *.  they  are  not  extinct. 
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he  was  the  principal  and  most  spirited  contributor ;  some  of  hts  pieces, 
though  written  in  the  wantonness  and  rawness  of  youth,  are  still 
worthy  of  perusal  for  their  vivacity  and  pointed  humour.  The  fol- 
lowing^ extracts,  from  one  of  the  earliest  of  them^  will  shew  the  suc- 
cessful ease  of  his  first  attempts  at  versification,  and  how  early  the 
cause  of  Greece — the  cause  of  liberty,  civilization,  gratitude,  and 
humanity,  (and  the  cause  whose  satisfactory  conclusion  the  classic 
world  expects  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Canning,)  engaged  his  thoughts. 
The  poem  is  entitled  '*  The  Slavery  of  Greece.** 

**  UnriTmll'd  Greece !  thoa  ever  honor'd  BaiQe». 

'f  Thou  nurse  of  heroes  deer  to  demthless  fsme  I 

**  Though  now  to  worth,  to  honor,  all  unknown; 

''  Thf  lustre  faded,  and  thf  glories  flown ; 

**  Yet  still  shall  memory,  with  reverted  eye, 

**  1V»ce  Chy  past  worth,  and  view  thee  with  a  sigh,"  fte. 

"  This  was  thy  state !  but,  oh !  how  chang'd  thy  fismc — 

"  And-  idl  thy  glories  fading  into  shame. 

'' What  ?  that  thv  bold,  thy  fireedom  hreadiing  land, 

**  Should  crouch  beneath  a  tyrant's  stem  command— 

*'  That  servitude  should  bind  in  .galling  chain, 

"  Whom  Asia's  millions  once  oppos'd  m  vain, 

*'  Who  could  have  thought  ?    Who  sees  without  a  groan 

*'  Thy  cities  mould'ring  and  thy  walls  o'erthrown  ?. 

"  That  where  once  tqwer'd  the  stately  solemn  fane, 

"  Now  moss-grown  ruins  strew  the  rarag'd  plain, 

"  And  nnobserred,  but  by  the  traveller's  eye, 

**  Proud  vaulted  domes  in  fitted  fragments  lie, 

*'  And  thy  faU'n  column,  on  the  dusty  ground, 

"  Pale  ivy  throws  its  sluggish  arms  around."  dec. 

**  Disastrous  fate  !  still  tears  will  fill  the  eye»— 

"  Still  recoUectioDs  prompt  the  mournful  sig^, 

**  When  to  thy  mind  recurs  thy  former  £ime, 

**  And  idl  the  horrors  of  thy  present  shame. 

"  So  some  tall  rock,  whose  bare  broad  bosom  high, 

'*  Tow'rs  from  th'  earth, and  braves  the  inclement  sky; 

*•'  On  wliose  vast  top  the  blackening  delnge  poors, 

<f  At  whose  wide  hue  the  thund'rin^  ocean  roars  ; 

<'  In  conscious  pride  its  huge  gigantic  form, 

«  Surveys  imperious,  and  defies  the  storm ; 

«  Till  worn  by  age,  and  mould'ring  to  decay, 

**  Th'  insidious  waters  wash  its  base  away  ; 

**  It  falls,  and  falling  cleaves  the  trembling  ground, 

**  And  spreads  a  tempest  of  destruction  round/' 

(The  school-boy  detail  and  elaborateness  of  this  metaphor  is  ob- 
servable in  his  speeches  at  the  present  hour.) 

By  his  mother  he  was  related  to  the  gifted  family  of  the  Sheridans; 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  spend  all  his  vaca- 
tions with  the  author  of  the  best  comedy,  the  best  opera,  the  best 
farce,  and  the  best  speech  in  the  language,  and  we  may  add,  with  the 
most  brilliant  wit  of  modern  times.  Sheridan  was  at  this  time  (from 
1780  to  1790,)  in  the  full  blaze  of  public  admiration  and  of  his  me- 
teoric prosperity,  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  young  Canning 
to  the  notice  of  several  of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries ;  among 
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oUiQfis.lo  Edmund  Borke,  whoge  propbetk  acumen  did  not  fail  him  in 
his  augiiries  of  Canning's  success  as  a  parliamentary  orator,  and  of  his 
fiulnre  if  he  made  the  bar*  his  sole  means  of  attaining  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, as  he  had  originally  intended.     Mr.  Canning's  admiration 
and  cespectfor  that  extraordinary. man  still  partake  of  the  freshness- 
of  youthful  enthusiasm.     Burke's  principles  are/ in  a  great  measum/ 
the  rule  of  his  conduct,  the  guide  of  his  political  determinations,  and . 
bis  works  are  still  his  daily  study;  ranking  in  his  estimation  higher-^- 
as  models  of  perfect  eloquence — than  those  of  the  Roman  orator,  and^ 
in  relation  to  the  English  constitution,  as  safer  thaii  those  of  Demos-* 
thenes.    He  omits  no  opportunity  of  testifying  his  predilection.     No 
later  than  last  session  he  declared,  that  every  new  step  ministers  are 
now  taking  in  the  career  of  national  improvement  emanated  from  that* 
mighty  genius,  and  would  serve  to  confirm  the  sagacity  of  his  judg- 
ment^ revive  the  sense  of  his  merits,  and  add  new  lustre  to  his  reputa- 
tion.    In  one  of  his  largest  pieces  in  the  "  Antijacobin,"    '  New 
Morality,'  which  is  moreover  but  a  paraphrase  of  Burke's  *  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,'  he  apostrophises  Burke  at  great  length ; 
— the  first  lines  mijst  sufBce  as  a  specimen  : 

•*  O  thou  t— lamented  sage  ! — whose  prescient  scan 
"  Pierc'd  through  foni  Anarchy's  gigantic  plan, 
"  Prompt  to  incredulons  hearers  to  disclose 
**  The  guUt  of  France  and  Europe ;  woild  of  woes  ! 
"Thou,  on  whose  name  each  distant  age  shall  gaze, 
•'  The  mighty  sea-mark  of  those  troubled  days ! 
**  O,  large  of  soul,  of  genius  unconfin'd, 
**  Bom  to  delight,  instruct,  and  meml  mankind ! 
*'  Burke,  in  whose  breast  a  Roman  ardour  glowM4 
**  Whose  copious  tone  with  Grecian  richness  flow'd, 
"  Well  hast  thou  found  (if  such  thy  countr)''8  doom,) 
**  A  timely  refuge  in  the  shelt'ring  tomb.". 

Mr.  Burke  sat  in  Parliament  but  for  two  years  after  Mr.  Canning 
in  1793  entered  it.  This  was  in  the  end  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  Mr.  Canniuffy  whose  admiration  of  the  philosophic  orator 
was  so  greaty  as  not  oiily  to  lead,  as  we  have  said,  to  an  identity  of 
political  views  and  opinions,  but  also  to  an  assimilation  of  style  and 
manner.  The  comparative  failure  of  his  first  efforts  in  Parliament, 
may  therefore  be  justly  attributed  to  a  too  close  imitation  of  the  cha-f 
racter  of  Burke's  eloquence — the  most  dangerous  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Canning^s  fancy,  playful  wit,  and  TuUy-an  taste,  could  well  hit  upon^ 
It  was  Apollo  learning  graceful  motion  from  Hercules.  Burke  ad-r 
dressed  himself  too  much  to  the  intellect  of  philosophers,  and  couip 

*  Mr.'Caoidiig  was  not  entered  of  Gray's  Tnn,  as  has  been  freq[iiendy '  asserted, 
hut  of  Xincoiii's  Inn.  ¥rhilc  a  law-student,  he  was  a  frequent  speaker  at  a  debating 
ffodety  that  held  its  meetings  in  Old  Bond  StreeL  Sheridan  occasionally  attended  to 
witness  the  display  of  hu  young  friend ;  and  thus  confirmed  his  high  opinion  of  his 
abilttleB.  It  is  a  remarkable  fiMt*— indeed  a  living  commentary  on  the  usefulness  of  these 
>lfaat  almost  all  the  Parliamentary  orators  first  fledged  their  wings  at  debat- 
odetie&  Oratory  at  these  institutions  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  apprentice* 
to  greater  e£B»rt8.  Whether,  ^ud  how  &r,  this  is  a  coincidence  or  a  consequence 
would  be  a  bad  "  sulyect  of  discussion"  to  the  parties  most  interested. 
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ttquently  valaed  too  little  the  immediaU  effect  of  his  exenioMy  to  lye 
an  efTecttYe  debater.  There  was  novating  earneatDCM  in  his  manner- 
no  locality  of  feelings— no  appearance  of  personal  interest--  tlierefeve 
his  auditors  were  cold  and  unmoved.     He  spoke  too  like  a  man,  who, 
**  proudly  eminent  above  the  rest,  in  the  shape  and  gesture"  of  his 
intellect,  felt,  that  all  mixture  of  fleshly  feeling  was  a  questioning  of 
bis  dignity,  and  that  the  ordinary  local  interests  and  emotions  of 
humanity,  were  derogatory  from  the  character  of  one  who  legislated 
for  all  times,  and  all  places,  and  many  people.    This  vfas  evident  in 
the  ex^athedra  aristocratic  tone  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  fixed,  seeing-^ 
aothing^present  stare  of  his  eyes.     Like  Bossuet,  '*  II  semble  que  no 
**  sommet  d'un  lieu  61ev^,  ti  decouvre  des  grands  ^v^nconeus  qui  se 
**  passent  sous  ses  yeux^  et  qu'il  les  racoole  k  des  hommes  qui  sont  eitf 
**  baa,"   (Thomas.  Eloge.)    His  standard  of  perfection  was  therefbre 
too  indefinite  and  abstract ;  and  the  rewards  of  his  ambition  placed 
too  much  in  the  applause  and  admiration  of  posterity,  for  him  to  bjef 
very  anxious  or  successful  in  his  eibrts  to  conciliate  his  opponents, 
and  win  the  suffrage  of  his  contemporaries.     Like  Bacon,  he  kdew 
he  would  be  oftener  misunderstoQd  than  mistaken ;  and  that  as  it 
would  take  ages  to  ripen  his  fame,  so  it  would  take  centuries  to  sound 
its  depth,  and  was  therefore  indifferent  about  bis  temporary  reputation. 
Besides,  he  confined  himself  too  exclusively  to  eoHvinee^  by  instruct^ 
ing,  and  thus  demand  support,  to  be  a  safe  model  of  imitation  in  a 
popular  assembly.    Consequently,  though  no  orator  before  or  after 
bim,  or  even  in  his  own  time,  fruitful  as  it  was  in  orators,  at  all 
approached  him  in  the  correctness  and  consistency  of  his  application 
of  sound  genertil  principles  to  questions  of  particular  growth  and 
interest;  in  the  sustained  tone  of  his  philosophy,  the  practicability  of 
his  theories,  and  in  the  available ness  of  his  various  and  profound 
knowledge,    he   was,  consideratis  consideranis,    one   of   the  most 
inefficient  speakers  in  either  House  of  Parliament.     In  addition,  no 
man  was  less  regardful  of  the  amour  propre  of  others,  though  fVom  the 
natural  vehemence  of  his  temper,  no  roan  was  more  impatient  of 
cavilling  opposition.     He  was  altogether  a  dangerous  model  to  Mr. 
Canning;  the  more  so,  as  he  had  neither  Burke's  dictatorial  arrogance 
of  tone  and  manner,  nor  the  domineering  influence  of  his  genius ; 
nor  his  knowledge,  at  once  serious  and  prptbund,  of  the  human  heart, 
and  of  the  productions  of  the  human  intellect,  so  essential  to  bear 
him  out  against  the  offended  self  love,  the  prejudices  and  the  interests 
of  his  adversaries.     Mr.  Canning  had  too  much  good  sense,  and 
tegard  for  bis  own  fame,  not  to  soon  abandon  a  course  that  probably 
would  h%ve  ended  only  in  the  shipwreck  of  his  reputation ;.  he  was 
the  more  enabled- to  do  this  by  the  speedy  termination  of  Mr.  Burke's 
parliaitaeotary  and  earthly  labors,  which  we  have  alluded  to.  Unbacked 
oy  family  influence,  as  lie  was  in  early  life,  the  task  of  conotnouij^, 
by  mere  fact  and  argumentative  sarcasm,    his.  opponents  of  their 
errors,  was  perilous  in  the  extreme;  while  that  of  infunuatinp himself 
into  their  confidence,  by  gracefully  pemutding  them  of  the  soundness 
of  his  own  doctrines,  and  of  obtaining  their  support,  by  exhibiting 


fbe defects  of  their  opintons  in  the  Kght of  aplftyfu),  but  at th6  d^^e' 
time  nnmaievolent  wK,  was  that  rno»t  likely  to  lead  to  pow^  and 
dtathiction.  The  wisdom  of  his  choke  has  been  vended  by  expe^ 
rience.  He  is  now  the  leading  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  while  Mr; 
Barke,  with  superior  endowments,  and  at  least  equal  acquaintance 
with  the  machinery  of  Goreriiment,  never  rose  in  office*  aboVte  His 
early  post  of  private  secretary  to  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

We  have  said,  that  Mr.  Canning  early  adopted  almost  all  Burke's 
viewB  and  opinions  of  great  public  questions;*  With  him,  he  htis'beM^ 
ffom  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  the  invariable  opponent  *6f 
Parliamentary  Reform,  the  strenuous  supporter  of  a  gradual  and  saf^ 
abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  and  the  uncompromising  advocate-  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  For  the  first,  he  disked  his  hopes  of  ext^h- 
nve  popularity ;  for  his  temperate  discretion  with  regard  to  the  second, 
he  has  been  honored  with  the  odium  of  a  fanatic  party ;  and  for  the' 
third,  he  has  sacrificed  the  perhaps  higbest  object  of  his  early  and 
mature  ambition,  that  of  being  the  Representative  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  (his  alma-mater)  in  Parliament.  The  grounds  of  his  opinionif 
en  tfiese  t^uestions  are  few  and  definite.  That  of  his  opposition  W 
Reform,  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  which  history  furnishes  us  of 
the  evils  of  a  pure  democracy — of  the  consequent  benefits  of  a  repreM 
sentative  form  of  Government--^f  the  comparative  inutility  of  this 
form  of  Government,  unless  the  authority  of  the  people  is  entirely 
vested  in  the  hands  of  their  representatives,  whose  existence  depends 
upon  them 9  and  whose  interests  'should  be  identical  With  their  oWh*  t 
and  upon  its  incompatibility  with  the  genius,  the  monarchy,  and  the 
hereditary  council  of  the  British  Constitution;  '  With  him.  Reform; 
when  not  a  synonym  of  dangerous  innovation,  is  but  a  plausible 
closet  theory  or  some  Utopian  commonwealth,  and  the  voice  6f  the 
people,  when  not  the  railings  of  licentious  demagogues,  but  the 
clamour  of  excited  ignorance  and  prejudice.  He  thinks,  with  Mr; 
Barke,  that  the  people  should  rather  receive  the  "  tbife"^  from  their 
Representative^  than  the  Parliament  from  the  people  ;  and  that  in  the 
weather-glass  of  the  State,  the  House  of  Commons  should  b^  th(^ 
thermometer,  while  the  moral  and  physical  t^eight  of  the  people 
should  be  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  barometer.  The  qu^estion  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  thus  becomes  a  choice  between  a  Republic  and 
a  Monarchy  ^  h  isintroduceable  into  Great  Britain,  therefore,  only  b^ 
force — the  force  of  the  people.  They  have  a  physical  force  to 
abolish  the  l&ws,  and  trample  on  the  institutions  of  theii*  foirefathers* 
which  we  are  morally'  and  religiously  bound  (as  well  as  by  our  IdWs) 
to  transmit  to  our  posterity — these  institutions  being  (he  inheritance 
of  the  unborn,  and  incapable  of  being  destroyed  either  by  th^' people 
or  their  representatives.  By  the  former,  for  the  moment  they  did  so/ 
they  wou^fi  cease  to  be  a  nation :  by  the  latter,  iuasmuch  as  the 
pe<qple  woilld  not  sufiTer  any  other  power  to  do  that  in  their  nameV 
wlucfa  d>ey  could  not,  and  should  not,  do  for  themselves*  On  these 
grouiids  he-strenuousiy  and  sucicessively  opposes  all  plans  of  Reform; 
considering  the  present  scheme  of  the  Constitution^  with  all  ita 
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defects,  the  best  that  huinan  iagenuity  has  devised ;  aad  that  all 
proposals  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  people,  but,  in  the  forcible, 
language  of  Sir  P.  Francis,  so  many  vain  attempts  to  build  Greek 
temples  with  brick-bats  and  rubbish. 

With  regard  to  his  advocacy  of  Slavery  Abolition,  the  fact  thai 
slavery  per  se  is  a  great  evil,  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  heart,  and  to  the  purity  of  the  British  Constitution,  is  sufficient 
ground.  The  only  question  is,  considering  that  the  negro  is  at  best 
but  a  full  grown  child — that  the  usage  of  centuries  has  sanctioned 
his  vassalage  to  the  white — that  the  property  of  individuals  has  been 
embarked  on  the  faith  of  legislative  enactments,  and  that  the  condition 
of  the  negro  slave  would  be  worse  in  his  native  home.*  Whether 
sound  policy,  humanity,  and  justice,  do  not  force  upon  us  the  convic^ 
tion  or  the  expediency  of  effecting  that  abolition  cautiously  and 
gradually?  Not  to  invest  the  negro  with  power  which  he  can  only 
use  to  his  destruction — not  to  rob  the  planter  of  his  property  on 
account  of  sectarian  whims,  or  commercial  jealousies — and  not  to 
deprive  the  mother  country  of  the  aid  and  services  of  a  valuable 
colony.  This  is  the  view  of  the  question  that  Mr.  Canning  has  long, 
advocated,  and  we  trust  will  long  continue  tx)  advocate — all  others  are 
unjust  and  impolitic. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  equally  an  evil  in  itself^ 
and  hostile  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  while  their  ameliora* 
tion  could  not  possibly  be  attended  with  any  but  beneficial  conse- 
quences.   To  exclude  the  Catholics  from  the  pale  of  the  Constitution 
on  account  of  their  religion^  is  to  act  in  the  teeth  of  the  principles  of 
Protestantism  and  of  the  revolution  of  1688 — to  exclude  them  on 
account  of  the  crimes  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  unjust  to  be  more 
thjAn  noticed — and  to  exclude  them  now,  that  the  special  political 
occasions  for  the  same  laws  against  them  no  longer  exist,  is  unjust 
and  impolitic.    These  considerations   acquire  tenfold    force    when 
applied  to  the  condition  of  Ireland.     We  shall  enter  into  the  history 
of  the  question,  when  Mr.  PeeFs  particular  opinions  will  be  under 
discussion.     At  present  we  shall  merely  observe,  that  Mr.  Canning's 
advocacy  and  bona  fide  toleration,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  its 
political  expediency  ;  with  Locke  and  Paley,  he  views  the  question  in 
its  moral  influence  upon  all  classes  of  society.    The  gist  of  his 
arguments  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of  Paley  : — ^'  The 
**  justice  and  expediency  of  toleration,  we  found  primarily  in  its  con- 
"  duciveness  to  truth,  and  in  the .  superior  value  of  truth  to  that  of 
any  other  quality  which  a  religion  can  possess ;  this  is  the  principal 
argument;  but  there  are  some  auxiliary  considerations  too  impor- 
tant to  be  omitted.    The  confining  of  the  subject  to  the  religion  of 
**  the  State,  is  a  needless  violation  of  natural  liberty,  and  is  an  instance 
*<  in  which  restraint  is  always  grievous.     Persecution  produces  no 
*'  sincere  conviction,  nor  any  real  change  of  opinion  ;  on  the  con- 

*  This  Tiew  of  the  subject  has  not  been  suffidently  attended  .to.  Much  important 
light  has  been  and  wiU  be  dirown  upon  it  by  the  perilous  travels  of  our  eaterpriaxng 
countrymen  in  the  interior  d  Africa. 


it 
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"  irary,  it  yitiates  the  public  morals,  by  driving  men  to  prevarication ^ 
**  tinder  the  name  of  revealed  religion,  systems  of  doctrines  which 
**  men  cannot  believe,  and  dare  not  examine ;  finally,  it  disgraces  the 
**  character,  and  wonnds  the  reputation  x>f  Christianity  itself,  by 
**  making  it  the  author  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed." 

It  would  be  foreign  from  our  design  and  limits  to  enter  into  a 
minute  history  of  Mr.  Canning's  career  from  his  entry  into  public 
life,  in  1792,  to  the  present  hour.  'It  is  contained  in  the  public 
annals  and  Parliamentary  Records*  of  the  time,  which  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  his  biographer  to  examine  and  refer  to.  His  noble  conduct 
on  the  Queen's  trial ;  and  his,  if  possible,  nobler  conduct  since  the 
death  of  Lord  Londonderry  left  him  unshackled  in  office,  are  familiar 
to  ouf  readers.  His  liberal  policy  in  relation  to  South  America,  and 
more  recently  with  regard  to  Portugal  (and  we  sanguinely  hope  soon 
to  add  with  regard  to  Greece),  has  embalmed  his  name,  ana  that  of 
the  country,  for  the  admiration  of  posterity,  who  will  not  fail  to  view 
him  as  the  Chatham  and  the  Burke  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As 
an  orator,  Mr.  Cannbg  ranks  longe  intervallo  the  first  in  either  House 
of  Parlisfment.    No  man  living  has  the  same  power  to 

**  — *  Make  the  worae  appear 
The  better  reaion,  to  perplex  aod  dash 
Matiirest  counsek, "  — ~ 

for  no  man  living  has  the  same  classical  beauty  of  head  and  coun- 
tenance— ^the  same  insinuating  earnestness  of  voice — the  same  care- 
lessly diffused  grace  of  manner— the  same  simple  dignity  of  style  and 
happiness  of  expression-— the  same  musical  callocation — the  same 
flowing  eloquence,  and,  when   necessary,  the  same  overwhelming 
vehemence  of  delivery.    With  these  advantages,  therefore,  it  is  but 
little  praise  to  say,  that  to  hear  him  deliver  an  animated  speech,  his 
recent  reply  on  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  for  example,  is,  take  it  all  in 
all,  the  most  intellectual  treat  of  modern  times.     He  was  on  that 
occasion  completely  **  thrown  .upon  his  mettle ; "    every  word  he 
uttered  was  pregnant  with  the  most  awful  consequences.     His  coun- 
tenance expressed  the  deepest  sense  of  his  important  situation;  the 
eyes  of  millions  were  fixed  upon  him  with  the  solemn  silence  that 
precedes  an  earthquake;  war  and  peace,  the  *'  war  of  conflicting. 
"  opinions  and  conflicting  interests,"  hung  upon  his  breath — he 
warmed ;  the  opposition  animated  him — his    countenance   bright- 
eiied— his  eyes  glistened — the  pri4e  of  glory  sat  upon  hb  lip-«-his 
chest  heayed  and  dilated — the  Elysian  spring  of  youth  diffused  itself 
over  his  frame — his  stature  rose  above  its  ordinary  height— his  atti* 
tade  became  majestic — and  he  delivered  himself  with,  a  firm  and 
Tebement  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner,  that  to  be  at  all  appre- 

*  We  have  foriwme  to  quote  from  Mr.  Canning's  speeches  for  two  reasons. — Our 
fiiendy  tiie  Editor,  announced  to  us  his  benevolent  intention  of  treating,  gratis,  the  readen 
of  die  "  Inspector"  to  an  accurate  report  of  the  late  important  debate  on  the  King's 
message,  including,  of  course,  some  of  Mr.  Canning's  happiest  eilbrts;  and  we  wait  the 
pabGcadon  (in  the  press,)  of  all  Mr.  Canning's  speeches  on  great  occasions,  corrected  by 
fanmelf*  for  an  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  noeegay  of  his  eloquence. 
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oialied,  lavst  have  been  heard;  once  heard,  never  can  be  fei;gotteo. 
All  this  timep  the  swfai  re&poiisibiiity  of  his  shuatioii  inveatad  ki9 
brow  with  the  most  unalterable  aerenttVy  and  crowned  the  whole  man 
with  a  sablime  elevation  jof  respect,  tnat  pohited  to  the  fame  of  #etv 
shedding  glory  fm  himself,  honor  and  reputation  on  his  conniry. 

The   characteristics  of   his   style,  are  its  rapid  harmoay,  its 
faicid  affrattgement,  and  its  freedom  from  af^cted  phraseology.    It  ia 
pure,    ciassical,   transparent,    and    mvaical,    almost  to  (^ukinesa. 
There  are  no  foreign  idioms  to  be  met  with  in  it  —or  any  meretricions 
ornaments;  all  is  chaste  and  English  :.^  Genus  eloqnendi  secutus  est 
elegans  et  temperatum,  vitatissentehtiarum  ineptiis,  atqne  inconcin- 
niuto  et  neconditonim  verborum,'  nt  ipse  diicit  toribus.    Preaci- 
^'poarn  que  curam  ducis  s^isum  animiquam  aperttssime  exprimere.'* 
His  language  is  nnrivalled  for  its  happy  adaptation  to  the  occaaioci; 
and  is,  when  necessary,  figurative,  poinlied,  and  expressive  to  perfect* 
tton.    Having  a  fine  ear  for  the  colloeatioa.  of  words,  and  a  most  feli- 
citous taste  in  their  selection,  his  sentences  are  framed  in  accordlince 
with  the  highest  rules  of  art,  and  yet  ^o  plain  and  evident,  that  even 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  can  comprehend  them.    The  great  bftsauty  is, 
that  all  this  harmonious  flowing  of  his  pviodsis  unostentatious,  and 
apparently  without  design  or  effort;  ao  that  he  captivates  no  less  by 
his  unpedantic  simplicity  and  artless  earnestness  of  manner; — the 
**  modicum  vehemens  in  fiectendo  in  quo  una  vis  ommis  oratpris  est;"* 
'--than  by  his  modest  insinuating  confidence,  by  the  turn  of  his  sen- 
tences ana  the  happiness  of  his  language.    His  hearers  are  by  this 
means  unawares  persuaded,  because  they  are  agreeably  amused  and 
agitated,  and  convinced,  because  they  are  thus  persuaded ;  so  that 
their  assent  is  with  difficulty  withheld,  and  is  often  granted  they 
scarcely  perhaps  know  why~or  even  to  what  purpose.    There  is  % 
charm  or  peculiarity  of  captivation,  not  very  capable  of  being  de- 
scribed, in  Mr.  Canning's  eloquence,  that  we  have  not  observed  in  any 
other  orator.     His  audience  is  held  in  a  kind  of  enchanted  suspense 
bcftween  evanescent  pleasure  and  thrilling  expectation ;  Ao  that  while 
the  memory  is  fondly  dwelling  oo  the  charm  that  is  fled,  the  fancy  and 
the  ear  are  fascinated  with  the  expectation  of  what  is  to  fellow.     The 
effect  of  this  is  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  witnessing  the  wreathinga 
and  convolutions  of  a  column  of  smoke  ;<— or  the  momentary  beauties 
and  splendours  of  fireworks,  amid  the  darkness  of  night  ;~pr  rather 
to  the  enchanting  power  of  graceful  motion  in  the  human  figure**— 
heightened  as  ii  is  by  the  living  expression  which  it  exhibits — ^an  ex- 
pression ever  renewed  and  ever  varied, — of  taste  and  mental  elegance. 
In  argument,  Mr.  Canning  in  general  lightens  rather  than  reasons  oa 
his  subject;  '*  as  if  he  feared'*  (as  was  said  of  another  great  genius,) 
'*  that  the  slow  method  of  induction  and  argument  would  interrupt  him 
'*  in  his  progress,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  career •'^  This 
greatly  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject :  if  it  demand  it,  he 
IS  remarkable  for  the  logical  arrangement  of  his  facts  and  argmnents; 
if  it  be  one  that  affords  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  wit,  brilKant. 
burning  flashes  illuminate  it,  no  less  by  their  irresistible  splendour 
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than  their  happiness  and  their  adaptation.  These  flashes  electrify 
wbece  they  do  not  convince — batter,  where  they  do  not  effect  a  breach ; 
and  by  always  leaving  a  sense  of  .^(Jniiration,  acuteness,  and  splen- 
dour, render  his  vehement  reasonings  irresistible.  No  man  unites 
more  happily,  or  with  Less  appearance  of  art,  the  solemnity  of  the 
appeal  with  the  vividness  of  the  flash— rapid  .  harmony,  exactly  ad- 
dressed to  the  8ense-^«and  freedom  of  remark  with  the  unity  of  a 
coBtinaed  strain  of  argument,  and  the  bold  playfulness  of  familiar 
discourse,  with  the  Chatham  majesty  of  sound— -the  *'  monarch  voice'' 
of  a  great  statesman. 

His  §ty)e,  as  was  said  of  nother  great  orator,  is  so  perfectly  musi- 
cal»  and  moves  to  such  a  sprightly,  animated,  and  interesting  measure, 
thai,  as  has  been  observed  of  Greek,  there  would  be  delight  in  hear- 
ing it  read,  even  to  one  who  did  not  understand  it.  Like  the  stone  of 
3is]qphii8,  his  sentences  roll  down  of  themselves^  rebound  and  mount 
again  oo  the  other  side  :- - 

AtPrif  mvra  vthfh  xv^Sthro  ySUtr  '&km^. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  great  orator  and  statesman 
by  observin|^,  that  as  he  is  now  but  in  his  56th  or  57th  year, — in  the 
autumn  fulness  of  his  powers,  much  more  is  to  be  confidently  expected 
from  him. 


#        » 
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BALLAD. 

The  warrior  rode  on  with  the  speed  of  the  blast. 
O'er  hills,  vallies,  mountains,  like  lightning  he  passed. 
Till  he  reached  the  red  lake  where  all  terribly  gleam, 
The  tarreta  of  steel  o'er  the  flame  rolling  stream. 

He  sounded  his  horn,  on  the  battlement's  height 
Appeared  false  Demara  accoutred  for  fight : 
''  Give  my  wife  and  my  child  back,"  Sir  Reginald  cried, 
'*  First  cross  yon  red  torrent,''  Demara  replied. 

*'  I  am  proof  to  thy  mag^c,  thou  false  hearted  lord ! 
**  On  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  flash'd  this  good  sword." 
He  plunged  in  the  lake,  the  flames  innocent  roll'd. 
Thus  again  spoke  Demara,  still  Tauntingly  bold  ; 

"  Thou  hast  crossed  my  red  torrent,  now  enter  my  halls,' 
And  demons,  and  giants,  appear'd  on  the  walls, 
And  darkness  hung  round  him,  while  arrowy  showVs 
Fell  on  Reginald's  mail  from  the  magical  towVs. 


Foul  fiend  thou  hast  failed — O  virgin,  to  thee 
A  crusader  appeals,"  and  he  sunk  on  his  knee — 
The  darkness  nisperses — the  demons  are  gone — 
On  the  turret  of  steel  stood  Demara  alone. 


"  Thou  hast  vanquished  my  demons,  now  try  if  thy  sword 
"  Can  as  easily  vanquish  Demara  their  lord ; 
*'  Unfold  my  steel  turrets !"  the  turrets  obeyed. 
And  a  hall  and  a  furnace  of  flame  they  displayed. 

Sir  Reginald  enters— Demara  descends, 

'*  In  thu  hall  not  even  thy  virgin  defends, 

**  For  know,  this  the  fates  to  Demara  revealed, 

"  Thy  life  nor  to  man,  nor  to  woman,  shall  yield." 

"  Then  a  child  thus  destroys  thee  1"  and  swift  to  his  heart 
Sir  Reginald's  son  wings  the  death-bearing  dart. 
Loud  shriek'd  he  in  death,  and  mid  laughter  and  scorn, 
By  fiends  to  the  furnace  Demara  is  borne. 

Swift  flashed  the  red  lightning,  the  thunder  roar'd  loud. 
The  steel  castle  sunk  in  a  sulphurous  cloud ; 
And  when  all  was  silent.  Sir  Reginald  press'd 
His  wife  and  his  gallant  son  safe  to  his  breast.  * 

M.  G.  L.  Jun. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


There  are  several  supposed  quotations  current  in  society,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
taken.  Every  one  has  heard,  seen,  and  perhaps  quoted  the  famous 
lines — 

"  He  that  fights  and  nuis  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day ; 
Bnt  he  that  fi^ts  until  he's  slain, 
Will  never  live  to  fight  again." 

These  were  long  attributed  to  Butler,  and  were  said  to  be  in  Butler's 
Hndibras;  but  this,  after  a  rigid  examination,  has  been  found  not  to 
be  the  case;  the  only  lines  which  have  any  resemblance  to  them, 
being— 

"  Bat  he  that  runs  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain." 


Not  less  celebrated  is  the  following  apostrophe,  or  rather  excla- 
mation, on  England : — 

"  O  barbare  Angleterre,  oii  le  fiUal  couteau, 
Tranche  la  t6te  auz  vois,  et  la  queue  auz  chevaux !" 

These  have  been  erroneously  stated  to  be  in  Voltaire's  Henriade- 
The  real  author  of  them  was  a  French  poet,  called  Descazeaux,  on  the 
following  occasion.  Several  individuals  at  a  large  party  were  com- 
plaining, that  Crebillon  did  not  finish  his  long- promised  tragedy  of 
Cromwell.  Armand,  a  facetious  gentleman  of  that  species  of  jesters 
called  hoaxersr,  turned  to  Descazeaux,  and  said,  ''  Ah !  if  you  had 
but  the  inclination,  that  subject  would  be  finely  treated  in  your 
hands.^  **  And  why  not?"  said  Descazeaux,  swelling  with  gratified 
vanity;  **  I  can,  at  least,  manage  it  more  quickly." 

Some  days  afterwards,  Descazeaux  drew  his  pretended  admirer 
aside :  '*  Here,"  said  he,  '*  is  my  first  act  already  finished ;  you  may 
''  judge  of  the  high  style  I  have  aimed  at,  and  expect  to  sustain,  by 
'*  this  monologue  alone,  which  serves,  in  some  manner,  as  a  prologue 
"  to  my  play." 

What  were  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  malicious 
Armaad,  on  reading  the  following  verses : — 

*'  Barbare  Nation,  don  les  sanglans  cooteanz, 
Coupent  la  t^  aun  Rois,  et  la  queue  aux  chevaux !" 

The  verses  flew  round  Paris  like  wildfire,  and  have  ever  since 
been  repeatedly  quoted  as  a  jest  by  Voltaire ;  whereas  they  were,  as 
above  stated,  the  serious  results  of  a  geniui  more  qualified  to  admire 
than  to  write  poetry. 

v2 
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MOLIERE  AND  RACINE. 

When  Molier^'s  *i  Misanthrope'*  was  first  produced,  Molier^  and 
Racine  were  at  variance  with  each  other.  A  flatterer  in  the  hopes  of 
pleasing  Racine,  told  him  after  the  representation,  that  the  play  had 
been  condemned.  '*  I  was  there,*'  he  added,  **  and  can  assure  yon 
"  nothing  could  be  more  dull."  Racine  answered,  "  You  were  there, 
"  and  I  was  not  there,  yet  I  do  not  believe  you.  It  is  not  possible 
"  for  Molier^  to  write  ill.     See  it  again,  and  judge  better.'* 


A  TYRANTS  JOKE. 

Pop«  IftDOcent  the  Vlth  sent  to  Bernardo  Viaconti«  two  Abbom 
as  messengers,  bearing  with  them  letters  of  excoi|imunicattOD«  They 
met  him  surrounded  by  his  foHowers,  on  the  bridge  of  LambrL  Ber'« 
nardo  was  highly  incensed  in  perusing  the  letters*  but  concealing  his 
anger  under  a  polite  demeanour,  he  asked  the  messengers  whether  they 
were  hungry  or  thirsty  ?  The  messengers,  however,  casting  a  glance 
at  the  river  rolling  deep  below,  suspected  the  manner  in  which  the 
tyrant  meditated  assuaging  their  thirst,  and  declared  they  were  haagry. 
**  Good,''  answered  the  duke,  "  then  eat  the  letters  of  your  employer ;" 
and  the  poor  abbots  were  immediately  compelled  to  swallow  the  tough 
and  nauseous  parchment  with  the  seals,  to  the  very  great  amusement 
of  the  surrounding  courtiers  and  followers  of  Visconti. 


THE  DUEL. 

▲  GERMAN  STORY. 

I  was  quartered  with  Prince  Eric*s  regiment  of  Hussars  in 
garrison.  The  town  was  pleasant,  had  an  agreeable  situation,  pictn- 
resque  environs,  gay  and  hospitable  inhabitants;  but  what  was  of 
most  importance  to  a  young  officer,  and  made  it  like  a  very  paradise, 
was  the  number  of  pretty  girls  which  it  contained.  Chief  among 
them  for  beauty  shone  the  beautiful  widow  of  General  von  Uaatratt, 
who  lived  in  great  privacy  with  two  daughters;  the  eldest  of  whom 
had  lately  been  married  to  the  captain  of  my  squadron.  Since  that 
time,  the  lovely  family  mixed  very  seldom  in  general  society;  we, 
young  Lieutenants  asd  Hussars,  sought  the  charming  Matilda  in 
every  ball  which  was  grven,  but  in  vain.  Nothing  remained  to  us  but 
daily  to  parade  before  the  windows  of  her  dwelling  on  horseback,  and 
to  receive  a  modest  courtesy,  or  a  friendly  smile,  which  were  eagerly 
seized  by  each  as  a  proof  of  favor ;  a  thing  easily  imagined  by  young, 
impetuous,  good-looking,  handsomely-accoutred  Hussars  in  their  first 
campaign.     Each  flattered  himself  with  making  an  impression  upon 
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tte  maiden's  heart,  and  each  had  about  an  equal  right  to  do  so;  for 
the  dear  girl  was  very  good-natured  to  all,  that  is,  polite — noUiing 
more,  only  the  politeness  of  a  charming  young  woman  is  a  thousand 
times  more  graceful  and  touching  than  that  of  any  other  person.  My 
good  Baynrd  must  have  been  highly  astonished  when,  on  approach -- 
ing  the  widow's  house,  he  felt  my  legs  press  his  sides,  and  was  reined 
up  so  tightly  that  the  fire  started  from  the  pavement  beneath  his  feet ; 
however,  he  soon  becs^me  accustomed  to  his  master'si humour,  and,  on 
reaching  a  certain  part  of  the  street,  learned  to  set  off  of  himself  into 
a  graceful  and  curvetting  gallop. 

As  I  said,  most  of  us  young  soldiers  were,  mote  or  less,  not 
exactly  irreparably  wounded,  but  severely  grazed  by  the  darts  of  love ; 
bat  the  powerlessness  of  our  personal  merits  to  produce  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  fair  one,  soon  made  us  look  to  other  sources  of 
hope.  We  all  saw  captaincies  and  colonelcies  in  the  perspective,  and 
ardently  wished  for  war,  or  a  plague,  to  give  us  promotion,  that  aided 
by  high  rank  we  might  stand  a  better  chance  or  success. 

About  this  time,  our  regiment  was  joined  by  a  young  Pole,  as 
Lieutenant,  whose  beauty  attracted  all  eyes.  Jealousy  and  self-love 
were  silenced  at  once,  and  we  were  compelled  to^  Acknowledge  the 
young  Rosowsky  as  the  handsomest  officer  among  us.  Health  and 
benevolence  shone  in  his  untamed  glances,  dark-brown  locks  curled 
over  his  lofty  and  majestic  forehead,  and  uridei'  the  short  mustachio 
his  sn^ile  displayed  two  rows  of  teeth  which  rivalled  ivory  in  white- 
ness; his  face  was  one  uf  those  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  love, 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not. 

Rosowsky  was  not  less  admirably  formed;  his  uniform  sat  upon 
htm  with  the  most  enchanting  exactitude ;  and,  in  riding,  he  seemed 
to  make  but  one  figure  with  his  horse.  He  himself  alone  seemed  un- 
conscious of  the  advantages  with  which  nature  had  gifted  him ;  he 
carried  himself  modestly  and  respectfully  towards  his  superiors,  ami- 
cably towards  his  equals,  was  exact  in  his  duty  even  to  the  minutest 
pnnctilios.  At  first,  he  joined  in  all  the  pleasure-parties  of  the 
officers;  but  gradually  retired  into  a  privacy  of  living,  which  was  the 
more  extraordinary  from  the  eagerness  with  which  his  society  was 
sought. 

No  one  could  naturally  account  for  it,  that  any  one  could  be  so 
yoang,  so  handsome,  and  a  Lieutenant  of  Hussars  withal,  without 
participating,  to  the  utmost,  of  all  those  pleasures  of  life  which  smiled 
upon  him  so  flatteringly,  and  abandoning  himself  to  their  endearments 
with  all  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth.  He,  on  the  contrary,  passed 
evening  after  evening  in  the  company  of  an  attendant  of  dry  and 
caaBtic  humor  and  but  small  conversation,  or  else  with  a  retired  veteran 
who  had  been  long  stationed  in  the  place,  and  who  till  then  had  led 
a  life  of  almost  complete  solitude. 

ft  was  at  length  accounted  for  among  us,  by  referring  it  to  an 
anhappy  attachment,  and  it  was  whispered  about,  that  the  discovery 
of  an  amour  with  a  princess  of  his  father-land,  had  compelled  him  t6 
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seek  safety  in  flight,  and  to  enter  our  service.  The  romantic  weave 
their  stories  from  the  smallest  shadow  of  a  thread ;  and  the  Rosowsky 
was  nolens  volens  guilty  of  having  shot  a  rival  in  a  duel.  The  younig 
princess  was  disposed  of  in  a  cloister,  and  he,  as  every  one  saw, 
shunned  like  a  hermit  the  joys  of  life,  to  indulge  in  the  painful  remem- 
brance of  his  accumulated  sufferings.  They  overlooked  what  ought 
not  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  so  blooming  and  healthy  an  appear- 
ance as  that  of  Rosowsky,  accorded  very  ill  with  the  lamentable 
history  which  had  been  invented  for  him.  J,  at  least,  could  not 
reconcile  bis  alleged  fate  with  his  real  beauty ;  and  I  was  tormented 
with  anxiety  between  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  the  wish 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  my  young  comrade,  whose  whole 
demeanour  seemed  to  betoken  that  he  was  formed  for  love  and  friend- 
ship. 

An  unexpected  accident  brought  us  together :  and  we  formed 
with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  blood  a  friendship,  which  still  renders 
it  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  our  duties  should  have  so  entirely  sepa- 
rated us.  I  soon  fell  into  the  habit  of  spending  most  of  my  evenings, 
instead  of  in  the  coffee-houses,  in  the  company  of  my  friend  ;  who 
introduced  me  to  the  old  Captain,  an  experienced  and  well  informed 
warrior,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  ranks  to  his  present  dignity, 
and  adorned  with  honorable  wounds,  was  compelled  to  seek  retire- 
ment. He  had  known  Rosowsky*s  father  in  earlier  years,  and  this  had 
produced  the  attachment  of  my  friend,  which  was  as  warmly  returned 
as  if  a  second  father  had  been  restored  to  him. 

There  was  of  course  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story  told  of  his 
unhappy  attachment;  on  the  contrary,  Rosowsky  assured  me  he 
knew  love  only  by  the  name ;  and  altogether  shunned  all  adventures 
of  the  kind,  which  he  observed  always  came  to  a  disgraceful  termi- 
nation. He  considered  it  as  but  discreditable  gallantry,  to  entice  the 
affections  of  a  credulous  woman  merely  to  deceive  her ;  and  as  for 
marriage,  it  was  folly  for  him  to  think  of  it  under  his  circumstances. 

"  But,  dear  Rosowsky,''  said  1  to  him  one  day,  as  the  sub- 
scription-list to  an  entertainment  was  brought  to  him,  but  in  which 
he  declined  participating,  *'  why  do  you  withdraw  yourself  from  all 
**  the  pleasures,  which  have  so  many  attractions  to  the  young  ?  I 
''  admire  your  prudence,  and  agree  with  you,  that  a  man  may  be  happy 
**  without  either  debauchery  or  gaming ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  slightest 
"  objection  to  share  occasionally  in  the  moderate  sports  of  friends,  and 
"  to  enjoy  rational  gaiety  with  the  gay.*'  "  Nor  do  I, — but  to  speak 
**  sincerely,  my  purse  will  not  allow  me." 

He  now  related  to  me  with  the  utmost  candor,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  his  family  from  the  various  miseries  of  his  father-land, 
had  been  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  condition  ;  that  his  ex- 
penses necessary  for  his  equipment  were  already  a  burden  too  great 
on  his  parents,  and  that  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  an  honorable 
man  to  deny  himself  every  superfluity,  and  to  avoid  all  expenses,  such* 
as  the  entertainment  alluded  to  would  necessarily  involve. 
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"  Be  my  guest,  my  dearest  brother/'  exclaimed  I,  warmly  clasp- 
ing his  hand.  **  I  cannot  feast  at  another's  cost/'  he  replied,  "  least 
"  of  all  at  my  friend's. «  Do  not  call  this  resolution,  pride.  My 
"  poverty  is  not  disgraceful,  and  casts  no  stain  upon  me,  so  long  as  it 
"  does  not  betray  me  into  weakness.  I  do  seek  to  conceal  it  from 
*'  prejudice;  but  I  know  how  to  act  at  the  right  time,  as  I  ought; 
"  and  at  others,  my  withdrawing  may,  as  it  happens,  become  the 
**  theme  of  wonder,  praise,  or  blame.  I  am  thankful  for  your  friend- 
*'  ship,  and  I  know  it  will  respect  both  my  honor  and  my  s^cret.'' 

I  relate  this  conversation,  because  it  demonstrates  my  friend's 
character,  and  is  connected  with  the  remainder  of  the  adventure. 

Without  any  deviation  from  friendship,  I  continued  my  ridings 
before  the  house  of  the  general's  widow,  and  frequently  in  Rosowsky's 
company,  who  soon  began  to  remark  the  beautiful  fairy  of  the  spell 
which  assailed  me. 

We  spoke  of  her,  and  I  always  overflowed  in  idolatrous  praise  of 
the  noble,  admirable  creature,  till  he  said  to  me,  and  smiling,  **  Ay ! 
''  ay  !" — shook  his  head,  and  held  up  his  finger  threateningly.  '*  Do 
"  not  fear."  I  replied  in  equal  jestingness  of  humour,  all  admirer  as 
I  was,  *'  it  is  indeed  a  lovely  flower,  which  I  may  admire  with  impu- 
**  nity,  since  I  feel  it  does  not  bloom  for  me." 

But,  my  good  Rosowsky,  he  was  caught,  he  shared  my  admira- 
tion, and  I  remarked,  God  knows  without  envy,  although  I  freely  own 
a  considerable  portion  of  affection,  that  the  lovely  Matilda  gradually 
paid  my  friend  more  attention  than  any  one  of  us  had  ever  shared.— 
I,  in  my  turn,  mimicked  to  him  his  playful — ay!  ay ! — but  he  fell  up(^n 
my  neck  and  said, —  *'  Brother,  she  is  an  angel !  oh  that  I  could  enjoy 
"  her  company  a  little  nearer,  only  for  ten  minutes  I" 

I  remmded  him  of  his  circumstances ;  it  might  be  cruel,  but  it 
was  sincerely  meant,  and  I  was  moreover  urged  by  my  real  zeal  for  his 
happiness. 

**  I  will  never  forget,"  said  he,  "  the  danger  in  which  I  stand, 
"  but  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  wander  in  the  beams  of  such  a  sun 
*'  without  becoming  warm  ?" 

The  arrival  of  the' reviewing  general^  who  presided  over  the  dis- 
trict g^risons,  at  length  gave  my  friend  the  wished-for  happy  oppor- 
tunity. A  ball  was  given  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  to  which  all 
the  noble  families  of  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  were  invited  ;  we 
went  thither  in  the  most  glowing  expectation,  little  dreaming  what 
misfortunes  threatened  us. 

We  entered  the  lighted  saloon.  In  the  parterres  of  blooming 
ladies,  rose  Matilda  von  Unstrutt,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  youthful 
admirers,  and,  at  her  side,  the  rich,  the  unmarried  Count  von  Hainfels. 
A  brilliant  waltz  was  played  from  the  orchestra ;  Matilda,  as  the 
partner  of  the  Count,  flew  through  the  hall,  lighter  and  more  graceful 
than  a  sylph. 

**  Happy  man/'  sighed  Rosowsky. 

*'  You  may  have  the  same  happiness,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "  deter- 
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'^  mined  dancers  are  welcome  every  where,  where  dancing  is.  I  will 
**  go  before  and  set  you  a  good  example;  follow  me,  and  you  may 
•*  heal  your  anxiety." 

Mingling  in  the  variegated  and  joyous  whirl  of  the  dancers,  I  lost 
sight  of  Rosowsky  for  a  time,  till  I  saw  him  in  the  circle  at  the  side  of 
Matilda.  AU  eyes  followed  them  in  astonishment,  some  perhaps 
envying  the  happy  pair,  who  appeared  to  be  borne  through  the  circling 
maze  in  the  transports  of  the  'most  unsullied  joy.  Both  revelled  in 
the  extaQy  of  the  moment;  and  Rosowsky,  who  lingered  by  Matilda 
when  the  dance  was  over,  appeared,  in  the  delicious  proximity,  to  have 
forgotten  every  thing.  I  watched  the  general's  widow,  who  fixed  a 
very  serious  gaze  upon  the  young  couple ;  the  Count  von  Hainfels  also 
bad  an  uncQmmonly  long  face,  and  aid  not  appear,  by  any  means,  to 
relish  the  young  Hussar's  vivacity.  It  dic(  not  escape  me  that  he  soon 
afterwards  fell  into  conversation  with  tlie  Captain,  who  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  widow,  and  appeared  exceedingly  earnest;  and  that  the 
latter  drew  up  his  eyebrows  with  a  most  supercilious  glance.  Let 
them  rage,  thought  I,  beauty  is  not  destined  only  to  rank  and  riches. 
Being  cheJlenged  by  some  of  my  comrades,  I  went  into  an  anti- 
chamber,  and  was  drinlLing  a  glass  of  champaign  when  Rosowsky 
came  in  to  seek  me  with  a  face  that  foreboded  nodiing  good* 
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RESIGNED  AND  UNRESIONED. 

TO ON    HBARIHO    OF   HER   MARUIAOE. 

How  quickW  tktm  hast  understood  that  we  may  live  apart  I 
Tis  true,  I  aid,  in  words,  resin  the  empire  of  thy  heart; 
But,  looking  into  mine  alone,  how  little  conld  I  tell 
That  when  I  said,  **  forget  our  love,**  thou  wouldst  ohey  so  well! 

So!  while  I  gave  thee  back  the  vows  which  might  have  made  me  blest. 
And  said  I  would  control  the  love  that  once  my  lips  exprest, 
Those  flattering  word^  to  thee  were  all  that  could  my  mind  disclose; 
Thou  didst  not  see  how  high  my  heart  against  the  falsehood  rose! 

It  was  unalterable  love  which  nerved  me  with  the  power 
To  speak  the  fatal  words  that  wove  the  anguish  of  this  hour: 
I  did  not  dream  that,  'twixt  us  two,  disunion  e&uld  be  wrought. 
And  what  affliction  it  might  bring  had  never  crossed  my  thought. 

And  it  was  right  that  we  should  try  to  love  each  other  less — 
But  was  it  well  to  find  so  quick,  so  easy  a  success? 
Tet  can  I  wonder  that  to  thee  my  heart  was  not  more  plain. 
Ah !  did  I  know,  myself,  till  now,  the  love  it  could  contain  I 

I  said  I  would  not  have  thee  share  my  dark  and  lowly  state ; 
I  said  I  could  rejoice  to  hear  thou  hadst  a  happier  fate; 
And  do  I  not  re|oice,  then,  now?  and  does  my  heart  repine? 
Oh !  let  it  break  with  any  grief  but  that  of  causing  thine ! 

m 

To  tremble  when  a  thought  of  thee  comes  o'er  my  lonely  soul ; 
To  find  in  memories  of  thee  my  darkest  moments  roll; 
To  shudder  if  I  chance  to  dream  thy  heart  with  mine  may  beat. 
And  feel  that  to  possess  thy  love  would  make  my  ills  complete : 

All  this  is  now  my  destiny — it  is  a  fearful  change ! 
Methinks  it  would  subdue  me  more  if  it  were  not  so  strange ; 
As  yet,  I  seem  to  weep  for  woes  I  can  scarce  understand. 
Told  in  the  tongue  of  some  remote,  some  new  discovered  land ! 
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HINTS  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  DREAMING. 

Mk.  Editor, 

I  think  you  will  be  disposed  to  admit,  that  general  science  has 
been  an  iofinile  gainer,  by  having  separate  enquirers  to  dilTereBt 
branches  of  informatioA.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  much 
more  close  and  aeeviate  knowledge  mu«t  of  necessity  be  arrived  at^ 
by  philosophical  observers  lioirtitig  themseWea  t»  particular  subjects 
of  enquiry,  pursuing  them  with  multiplied  experiments,  and  conse- 
quently with  a  more  keen  perception  of  the  proper  and  applicable 
methods  of  investigation.  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  conahdqr 
this  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  troubling  you  with  the  results  of  a 
very  long  series  of  experimental  observations  and  researches,  on  a 
particular  branch  of  our  mental  economy,  I  mean  on  the  phenomena 
of  Dreaming.  These  remarks  are,  I  think,  peculiarly  my  ovm ;  and 
while  one  man  justly  obtains  approbation  for  saceenful  contrivances 
for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  physical  contort  of  man,  while 
he  is  awake,  I  hope  to  daitti  some  share  of  support,  for  fnrdiering 
the  same  benevolent  designs  for  my  fellow  men,  while  they  are  asleep. 
Apart  from  any  of  the  solemn,  though  albeit  moral,  reflections 
with  which  a  contemplation  of  sleep  verv  naturally  inspires  us,  it  has 
been  my  design  to  view  it  in  relation  only  to  our  present  comfort,  lo 
the  positive  pains  and  pleasures  we  are  involuntarily  called  to  undergo, 
by  that  mental  operation  and  play  of  the  fancy,  called  Dreaming. 
It  cannot,  by  any  thinking  man,  be  considered  as  a  trifling  matter,  or 
as  one  with  which  we  have  no  other  concern,  than  to  speculate  upon 
the  causes,  and  laugh  at  the  effects.  I  have  now  been  a  dreamer  for 
fifty  years,  man  and  boy,  and  wha^  have  I  not  endured,  what  misery 
have  I  not  been  called  upon  passively  to  suffer,  what  horrdrs  6f  the 
Inquisition  have  I  escaped;  moreover,  what  delights  haVe  not  re- 
freshed my  soul,  during  the  thirty  yearn  of  that  -time,  which  have 
been  passed  in  sleep  ?  Devoured  by  lions — danced  with  angela — 
roasted  by  caimibals'^revelled  with  princes — fire — wiK^hcraflt — 
flying — fiaradise*^sorrow — marriage  and  death  ! 

*  I  have.no  intehtion  tb  explain  my  views  of  the  metaphysical  pstfi 
of  this  subject,  which  I  have  for  years  endeavoured  to  analyze,  and 
reduce  to  rules  by  personal  experiment;  whether  dreams  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  imagination  and  association  ; 
or  whether  the  theories  of  Hobbes,  Hartley,  or  Bishop  Newton  be  the 
more  correct,  or  agreeable  to  my  experience,  I  need  not  now  explain. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  we  do  dream,  ahd  that  aZf  agree, 
that  these  phantasms  are  intimately  connected  with  our  physical  and 
corporeal  sensations.  By  a  liberal  and  philosophical  attention  to  my 
hints,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  may 
control  the  character  of  your  dreams,  rendering  them  agreeable,  or 
at  least  neutralize  them,  thus  freeing  yourselves  from  the  bondage 
and  despair  of  resigning  your  bodies  and  souls  to  your  beds,  uncer- 
tain of  the  tortures  and  exasperations  of  the  coming  night. 
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Some  half-informed  physiologists,  with  whom  my  experience  is 
entirely  at  varicMace,  have  attributed  mi^ch  of  our  unpleasant  kinds  pf 
dreaming  to  repletion  of  blood  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  and  other 
gabble  of  the  like  kind.  I  say,  after  experience  without  end,  it  has 
no  more  to  do  with  disorganization  of  tne  circulation  of  the  brain, 
IhaA  with  any  other  bodily  ailment  The  chief  cause,  on  the  con- 
trarjy  of  all  this  imagery,  being  a  derangement  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
atpmac.h  and  digestive  organs,  or  all  or  any  of  the  untold  sipuositie's 
pf  our. alimentary  canal.  What!  am  I  to  be  told  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  when  a.vefil  cutlet  in  the  stomach  will  any  day  cast  me  down, 
and  raise  twenty  devils  on  my  ruins?  Am  I  to  be  referred  to  phreno- 
logiqfd  circulation,  when  a  basin  of  mock  turtle  soup,  half  an  hour 
jbe^Mre  going,  \p  bed,  will  raise,  as  if  in  revenge,  a  thousand  sires  of 
^e  calves  ^rom  which  it  was  made,  by.  whom  I  api  hunted  and  gpred^ 
brealhlesa^  t^id  .agonized^  until  day  break,?  .  .     , 

All.  the  worst  kinds  of  dreamings  which  occur  to  persons  not 
absolutely  racked  by  a.  fever,  are,  as  my  experience  tells  me,  die 
results  of  indigestion,  and  of  overloaded  viscera;  dulcia  se  in  bilera 
vertent.  Only  call  to  mind,  Mr.  "Editor,  your  last  touch  of  incubus* 
You  had  dined  at  eight ;  you  never  had  a  better  dinner ;  the  removes 
good«-«-the  dishes  various — the  sauces — how  blest  was  your  friend  in 
his  cook !  You  got  into  bed.  Do  you  remember  the  hag,  whose  rag^ 
and  bones  weighed  at  least  a  thousand  stone,  how  relentlessly  she 
perched  ^on  your  breast  ?  Of  what  avail  were  yoiir  sighs,  your  groans, 
your  guttural  exorcisms  ?  The^ e  vanquished  soup,  there  shone  the 
glory  of  pat6  a  la  perigord-^there  lobster  ss^uce  tnumphed.  Oh  for 
bine  pill,,  as  a  physical,  as  well  as  moral,  antithesis  to  blue  devil  f 
Let  every  man  who  has  the  night-mare,  eat  less,  and  sleep  on  his  side. 
If  h^  alre^y  eats  little,  and  has  it,  be  he  asisured  he  eats  too  much, 
or  wants  salts.  I,  who  know  these  truths,  have  not  had  the  night- 
mare these, ten  years;  but.  set  me  down  the  last  thing  at  nig)it  to  a 
venisoa  pai^y*.  ^^^  fo<  f<^ur  hours  after  I  got  to  bed,  I  ^ould  literally 
have  to.  qght  for  breath  and  tein.poral  salvation ! 

Wh^t  fometimes  happepr  in  very  great  degrees,  happens  more 
commonly  in  less.  Nature,  Providence,  Abernethy,  and  breaming, 
are  all  agaipst  clogging  and  turnpiking  the  interior.  People,  in 
general,  really  have  no  idea  at  what  a  sacrifice  they  guttle;  I  meao, 
even  iawhatds  called  moderation.  Let  every  gentleman,  and  every 
lady  too,  when  they  arise  after  anxieties  and  terrojcs  Qf  the  night 
indescribable,  fe]/ered  and  distracted,  let  them  cultivate  the  grace  ^f 
seif-exaraination,  on  the  subject  of  cooks,  cookery,  and  eating.  Let 
tbff^m  hcmestly  ask  of  themselyes,  with  the  fear  of  the  night  before 
their  eyes,  what  did  I  eat,  what  did  I  drink,  yesterday  ?  Multitudes, 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  have  been  led  to  question 
Providence  and  the  gospel,  and  to  covet  death,  owing  to  that  exacer- 
bation of  spirit,  produced  by  the  endless  tortures  of  repletion,  awake 
or  asleep,  in  bed  or  out  of  it.  I  have  sometimes  in  the  night  watches, 
when  high  and  solemn  imagery  peculiarly  impresses  us,  (mine  however 
is  always  of  a  pleasant  character,)  reflected  on  the  state  of  suffering 
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in  which  thoasands  of  my  fellow-men  were  at  that  hour  probably 
}5lufiged.  Some  suspended  over  precipices,  others  sinking  by  earth- 
quakes, many  swept  away  by  floods,  scorched  by  fires,  married  to 
shrews. — Awful  visions  I  I  have  murmured  to  myself,  see  the  results 
of  gravy  and  of  black  bile. 

**  Good  eating  deserves  good  drinking."  This  is  the  adopted 
saying  of  those  who  mean  to  make  beasts  of  themselves  by  excess  in 
both.  It  is  my  experience,  that  no  quantity  of  drink,  per  se,  ever 
produced  the  night-mare.  Yet  I  have,  notwithstanding,  found  the 
most  horrid  notions  engendered,  by  all  spirituous  compounds,-  from 
champagne  to  small  beer.  A  strict  guard  must  be  kept  on  this  by 
dreamers.  Be  cautious  of  French  wines.  I  remember  spending  a 
whole  night,  with  a  hook  in  my  middle,  as  a  bait  for  fish,  owing  to  no 
other  earthly  cause  than  a  bottle  of  sour  claret.  Brandy  begets 
strife  and  bloodshed  in  sleep ;  and  beer,  heaviness  and  palsy.  I  have 
three  times,  neitiber  more  nor  less,  had  my  whole  set  of  teeth  entirely 
out,  numbered  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  by  drinking  new  Port.  1 
trust  these  hints,  to  a  class  of  men  like  the  readers  of  the  Inspector, 
will  be  more  than  enough. 

These  are  the  great  causes  of  unpleasant  dreaming,  the  things  to 
be  considered  in  primis ;  but  other  operating  causes,  though  of  minor 
importance,  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  All  noises  and  distracting 
sounds  are  the  parents  of  horrors.  They  not  only  awake  and  disturb, 
but  are  grafted  upon,  and  united  with,  the  dream,  with  singular  com- 
binations of  discord  and  misery.  I  long  tried  every  inn  of  court  and 
set  of  chambers  in  London  for  quiet.  Thank' heaven  1  I  have  at  last 
found  it.  I  sleep  in  the  back  attic.  No  children  in  the  house.  My 
landlady,  who  knows  my  humor,  and  consults  it,  suffers  no  knocking 
at  the  4oors  or  ringing  of  bells,  no  milk  to  be  cried  but  in  a  whisper. 
In  short,  it  is  the  very  place  of  all  others  for  a  dreamer.  There  is, 
however,  an  awful  visitation  which  I  know  not  how  either  to  remedy 
or  endure.  The  serenading,  sonneteering,  sonl-annoying  cats !  No 
longer  ago  than  last  night  the  music  of  en  exquisite  choir,  was  changed 
at  a  divine  cadence  to  the  howlings  of  lost  spirits.  I  have  sometimes 
breathed  slaughter,  but  of  what  avail  is  it  ?  The  arsenic  of  ten  mines 
wo^ild  want  efiicacy,  among  the  throngs  of  our  feline  population. 
Great  conquerors  have  been  known  to  look  upon  the  ocean,  and 
reflect  with  melancholy  humility  upon  their  own  littleness,  when 
compared  with  the  power  of  that  mighty  and  ungovernable  element. 
I  sometimes  look  upon  my  landlady's  sleek  and  well-behaved  cat,  as 
she  meekly  steals  along,  looking  askance  at  me,  and  a  sense  of  my 
utter  weakness,  my  mortality,  seems  to  be  forced  upon  me  with  peca* 
liar  power  and  emphasis. 

Of  all  the  negative  qualities  in  the  science  of  dreaming,  these  are 
the  most  important  and  Qoasequential.  But  they  are  but  negatives. 
Man  grants  something  more  than  merely  to  be  free  from  misery.  To 
lie  in  bed,  with  no  more  sensibility  than  your  pillow,  no  more  mental 
energy  than  vour  bed  post,  is  the  lowest  aim  of  science,  the  meanest 
object  of  an  immortal  mind.    A  ruffian,  whom  some  amusiDgly  call 
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a  philosopher,  one  Dr.  Franklin,  an  American,  I  am  told,  published 
an  essay,  addressed  to  a  lady,  on  the  art  of  procuring  pleasant  draams. 
And  what  do  you  think  his  art  is  ?  Why,  that  being  wakeful  and  dis- 
turbed, you  should  first  of  all  kick  on  high  the  l:^d  clothes  to  cool 
yourself;  and  in  the  event  of  this  failing,  to  quiet  you,  you  should  step 
oat  of  bed,  no  matter  if  the  thermometer  be  at  Zero,  and  imitating 
Don  Quixote  in  the  mountain,  pace  your  room  in  your  night  shirt  I 
Night  dress,  I  should  have  said,  remembering  that  the  alK>minable 
design  is  communicated  to  a  lady.    ^ 

Any  man,  having  a  wife  and  children  looking  to  him  for  succour, 
and  who  would  try  this  experiment  on  himself,  must  be  a  scoundrel, 
an  unregenerate  villain,  who  deserves  to  be  made  to  sleep  in  his  bed 
at  night,  by  twelve  hours  exercise  at  the  tread  wheel  during  the  day. 
What  social  right  can  any  man  possess,  to  run  such  a  risk  of  making 
his  wife  a  widow,  and  bringing  his  children  to  the  parish  ?  But  very 
lately,  during  the  last  dog  days,  indeed,  a  man  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, bitten  by  fleas  to  an  intolerable  degree,  got  out  of  bed  in  the 
extremity  of  passion  and  despair,  and  regardless  of  the  protestations 
of  his  wife,  hanged  himself  in  his  garters!  This  conduct  was  mild  and 
contemplative,  compared  with  that  of  him,  who  shojild  try  Franklin's 
method  of  suicide,  with  the  thermometer  under  70.  I  once  tried  it 
with  a  philosophical  view,  and  who  shall  describe  the  cramp,  the 
rheumatism,  the  torturous  tooth- ache  ?  Suffice  it,  that  if  I  were  to  be 
hanged  to-morrow  at  eight  precisely,  I  would  not  accept  a  reprieve, 
on  condition  of  renewing  the  experiment.  A  rope  is  the  preferable , 
mode  of  death  of  the  two.  And  as  to  a  lady  cutting  these  demoniacal 
capers !   Any  female  who-?— but  1  have  done  with  it. 

I  propose  to  communicate  a  few  important  hints  to  the  real  ama- 
teurs of  dreaming,  all  of  which  I  can  recommend  as  tried  things,  and 
unlike  the  quackery  just  alluded  to,  unattended  -with  danger,  or  risk 
of  life.  Let  your  room  be  a  medium  size.  I  hate  your  Westminster- 
hall  kind  of  bed  rooms.  How  are  you  to  live  through  a  winter,  sleep- 
ing In  one?  A  closet  is  worse.  In  one  of  the  first  kind  which  I  had, 
I  dreamed  of  nothing  but  being  out  hunting  bears  with  Captain  Parry, 
HA  nankeens  without  drawers;  and  in  one  of  the  latter,  I  was  regularly 
twice  a  week,  a  rat  in  an  air  pump.    Twelve  feet  by  sixteen  is  the  size. 

The  thing  of  first  consequence,  after  the  room,  is  the  bed.  And 
here  arises  a  pretty  clamor.  **  Sleep  on  no  feather  bed,"  says  a 
physician  without  patients  to  kill ;  ".  they  absorb  and  imbibe  the  perspi« 
**  rable  vapors,  which  are  again  re-absorbed  and  re-conducted  through 
**  the  pores,  to  the  annihilation  of  health."  "  Horrid  contrivance  I** 
loudly  echoes  a  brother  quack, "  heating  and  distorting  the  limbs,  legi- 
*''timate ancestor  of  weakness;  disordering  all  the  bodily  functions, 
''-and  obstructing  the  secretions.  In  a  word,  your  feather  beds  are 
**  the  greatpatrons  of  the  sexton  and  undertaker."  Cease  your  clatter 
a  moment,  and  let  me  be  heard.  It  is  a  lie  altogether.  Tell  me^ 
Gallipots,  where  you  find  any  better  forms,  any  better  health,  or  more 
nnifonn  vivacity,  than  among  those  who  use  them?  Do  not  let  4hem 
be  ieo  lai^ge,  excess  is  no  doubt  pernicious.    Sleep  on  abouf  forty 
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pounds  of  good  white  goose,  and  you  will  not  repeal  it.  Get  to  fifty 
of  dowjB,  and  your  bed,  iastead  of  a  comfort,  is  a  trial»  a  torture,  a 
kjSLfor  batb,  a  hell  upon  earth. 

But  having  got  your  bed,  the  misery  is,  not  one  chambermaid  in 
ten  thousand  knows  how  to  make  it.  There  is  an  innate,  inbred 
principle  of  sin  among  them  all;  they  all  covet  to  lay  the  heals. so 
infernally  hieh.  This  is  an  ancient  error.  See  an  old  state  bed,  in  a 
palace,  which  is  made  by  tradition  and  the  heels  are  two  feet  higher 
than  the  bolster,  by  any  spirit-level  in  the  kingdom.^*  I.know^  if.. I 
were  the  coroner  of  a  county,  and  called  to  consider  one  of  your 
sudden  deaths,  I  would,  &nl  of  all,  ask  about  suppers^  cross*examine 
the  oook;  but  I  would  especially  sift  to  the  bottom  what  was  the  lenel 
of  the  bed.  Thousands  have  died  in  suppoaed  apoplexies,,  from  no 
other  cause  than  this  noxious  inanity,  this  ohanibermaid's  display  q( 
art  and  elegance.  Let  the  bed  gradually  incline  from  the  piUow  to 
the  feet,  about  one  inch  fall  in  a  foot,  and  if  you  cannot  get  it  well 
done,  alter  it  yourself<^nothing  on  earth  repays  your  time  and 
anxiety  better  interest. 

There  is  one  thing  you  mmy  get  done,  the  sheet  well  tucked  in  at 
bottom.  My.landlady  had  once  a  chambermaid,  whose  whole  glory  was 
a  display  of  sheet  on  the  mdnde;  it  amounted  to  a  complete  passion, 
and  a  rascally  vice  it  was.  No  sooner  had  I  got  to  slee|H  and  perhaps 
in  the.  first  act  of  a  good  dream,  than  the  second  turn  brought  up  the 
lioen  from  the  bottom,  which  gradually  twisted  to  the  figure  and  con- 
.  sistence  of  a  man^of- war's  cable.  What  hope  for  peace  that  night? 
As  to  dreaming,  when  sleep  overcame  my  rage  and  exasperation, 
what  was  it  but  to  be  awakened  to  sorrow,  by  the  terrors  of  being  let 
down.  Freshwater  cliff,  bird*s  nesting,  by  a  rope  tied  round  my  middle 
—or  to  be  broiled  on  St.  Lawrence's  gridiron  ?  I  soon  taught  her 
better*    Women,  after  all,  have  some  reason. 

But  where  is  the  use  of  having  a  philosophically  constructed 
bed,  if  yon  do  not  study  a  scientific- and  accurate  method  of  lying  in 
it?— you  may  as  well  put  a.  Trough  ton's  equatorial  sector  into  the 
hands  of  an  Esquimanx.  The  truth  is,  not  one  person  in  ten  knows 
the  philosopliy  of  lying  in  bed,  any  more  than  tne  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  One  fdiow  puts  his  hands  and  arms  in  fantastical  shapes 
over  his  head,  imitating  the  picture  of  a  shepherd  reclining,  in  a 
frontispiece  to  an  old  edition  of  Phillips's  Pastorals.  Another  sprawls 
on  his  back  like  a  frying  flounder,  ille  stertit  supinus.  A  third,  the 
reverse  of  the  last,  reaiuzes  the  description  Sallust  gives  us  of  the 
beasts  that  perish,  qum  natura  /irona,  atque  vteniri  obedientia  finxit! 
By  all  these  methods,  embarrassing  the  circulation,  and  holding  in 
.bondage  the  lungs  and  viscera.  -  Hqw  then  is  it?  Begin  on  yoar 
right  side,  a  little  inclining  backward,  so  that  you  do  not  press  on 
your  arm,  and  impede  the  circulation  of  the  subclavian  arteries — ^your 
legs  ad  libitum,  but  tolerably  straightened.  If  you  turn,  da  capo, 
the  position  on  the  other  side.  How  beautiful  is  the  simplicity  of 
an  accurate  and  well-digested  philosophy! 

Talking  of  legs,  I  cannot  forbear  a  case  in  point.    A  friend  oi 
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mine,  a  clergyman ,  and  a  great  polemieal  reader,  one  night  got  into 
bed  at  ten,  and,  laying  bis  tegs  uiieasUy,  hlHcl  a  fioul-harrowing, 
dreamy  visitation.  His  limbs  were'  presently  converted  into  theolo- 
gical disputants  1  One  represented  a  wily  Armioias,  the  other  a  hot 
disciple  of  Calvin.  All  hope  of  rest  was  banished.  They  kept  up 
an  incessant  controversy  until  six  in  the  morning;  he  supplying,  in 
his  sleep,  the  arguments  and  texts  from  his  own  mind  tOia  informa- 
tion.    Horrid  vi^on  I    Look  to  your  legs. 

*  Observing  these  points,  and  not  outraging  your  conscience  and 
spirits  by  thinking  otbout,  much  less  discussing.  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  Com  Laws,  you  may  spend  six  hours  each  night,  at  least, 
either  in  agreeable  discourse  with  ancient  and  modera  worthies,  in 
the  Elysian  fields;  or,  in  rapturous  musings  amidst  grander  scenery 
than  any  that  is  really  furnished  by  nature  or  art. 

1  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your  well-wisher, 

S0MI9  loses. 


TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR. 

Thy  goal  is  almost  won. 

Thy  task  is  almost  done, 

A  few  short  hours  and  thou  shalt  be 

Mingled  with  past  eternity. 

0  that  I  could  awhile  delay  thee. 
That  prayers  or  tears  woum  stay  thee; 

That  ere  thy  flight 
Is  clos'd  in  night, 

1  yet  might  leave  of  mine 
Some  worthier,  nobler  sign. 

Of  talents,  fkirly  us'd. 

Of  moments  ncft  abus'd. 
To  be  upoik  the  record -shown, 
'Tis  thine  to  place  befbre  the  Eternal  Throne. 

Spirit,  what  legacy. 

What  token  of  thy  course. 

Hast  thou  bequeath  d  to  me? — 
Remorse! 
'Tis  in  my  heart,  and  in  tny  braiti, 
Stamp'd  deep  in  characters  of  pain. 
Hadst  thou  left  grief  alone,-  thro'  pride 
The  murmur  on  my  lips  had  died; 
I  ever  scorh'd  to  whine  or  sigh 
On  what  I  knew  my  destiny; 
To  feel,  like  all  the  rest,  who  bear 

Of  humankind  the  form  and  doom, 
The  interchange  of  joy  and  care. 

Up  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
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I  should  have  found  within  my  soul. 

Against  all  suffering  a  resource. 
And  gathered  from  myself  control 

O'er  every  evil — ^but  remorse. 

I  have  been  false  to  heay'n. 

By  whom  that  soul  was  gi?'n ; 

I  nave  been  false  to  those  who  lov'd  me. 

Who  watch'd  me  since  my  life  began, 

Who  hail'd  with  joy  the  future  man. 
From  what  thev  in  the  boy  approved  me, — 

I  have  been  false  to  my  own  vows, 
Renew'd  at  noon,  forgot  ere  eve. 

And  now  not  even  hope  allows 
One  dream  to  flatter  or  deceive. 

It  is  too  late  to  win  the  prize, 
I  vainly  struggle  to  despise, — 
It  is  too  late,  for  youth  and  health 
Are  gone,™and  more  than  all,  the  wealth 
Of  mind  is  lost, — of  feelings  high— 
That  look  on  dangers  to  defy; 
That  bear  the  daring  spirit  on, 
Unshrinking,  till  its  goal  be  won ; 
I  had  them-^but  I  us'd  them  not ; 
I  had  the  seeds,  but  let  them  rot 
Unnurtur'd,  unemployed. 
'  life  lies  before  me  now — a  void. 
To  be  pass'd  thro*,  but  not  enjoy'd. 

Yet,  spirit  of  the  parting  year, 

Metliinks  I  hear  thee  sayr— 

What,  though  the  prospects  once  so  dear. 
Have  pass'd  from  thee  away ; 
**  Tho'  all  which  men  of  value  deem, 
"  Power,  riches,  splendor,  and  esteem, 

**  Tib  idle  now  for  thee  to  claim ; 
**  Tho'  foes  at  thy  declension  scoff, 
'^  Tho'  dearest  friends  from  thee  fall  off, 

**  Too  justly  for  thv  soul  to  blame, 
**  There  is  one  friend  above  thee  stiU, 

**  Who  changes  not  with  changing  fate, 
"  Who  call'd  on,  in  the  worst  of  ill, 

''  Abandons  not  the  desolate; 
"  Tho'  every  earthly  hope  is  rin^n, 
'^  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  look  to  Heav'n.'* 

sift  Deeanber,  18t6.  ICHABOD^ 
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tine  avukOi  non  deficit  alter 

AiueuBf  et  tunili  froodeKit  virga  metallo.  Virgil. 

As  it  is  a  practice  of  mine  to  take  daily  strolls  round  the 
metToix)}is  after  the  hours  of  my  avocations,  for  the  purpose  of 
amusement;  and  as  It  is  my  honor  to  mingle  very  frequently  in 
public  assemblies,  I  have  been  gradually  led  into  a  habit  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection y  on  the  mind  and  manners  of  men  one  continually 
meets  with  in  this  extraordinary  concentration  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
mirth  and  melancholy,  birth  and  beggary,  labor  and  luxury,  this 
modem  Babylon,  this  characterized  capital  of  muddy  streets  and 
ruinous  improvements,  this  other  half  of  Great  Britain — in  short, 
diis  London. 

Thus  in  my  spectatorial  office,  sktmining  down  the  surface  of 
society,  but  not  mingling  in  it,  like  oil  upon  water,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  done  some  good  to  my  country,  and  deserve  a  remem- 
brance in  the  Tccords  of  her  science,  for  the  important  discovery 
which  I  have  made,  and  will  accordingly  promulgate,  viz.  the  existence 
of  that  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers  termed  the  *'  disciples  of 
"  Hermes,''  or,  in  other  words,  **  Hermetic  Philosophers.*' 

For  a  length  of  time  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  all  my 
observation  was  foiled,  and  my  most  reasonable^onjectnres  confused, 
as  to  their  name  and  charaicter.  Go  where  I  would  into  society, 
mingle  as  I  might  in  public  places,  and  I  was  sure  to  meet  with  them ; 
and  the  more  my  curiosity  was  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  penetrating 
into  their  secrets,  the  closer  would  they  seem  to  contract  within 
themselves,  and  be  enshrined  in  a  cloak  of  impenetrable  mystery. 

Every  one  must  have  observed,  that  has  mingled  at  all  in  the 
world,  that  in  all  public  places  there  are  crowds  of  certain  indefinable 
beings,  who  neither  deriving  possessions  from  provident  ancestors, 
nor  being  of  any  profession  whereby  to  obtain  the  **  aurum  palpabile," 
maintain  nevertheless  an  expensive  and  fashionable  appearance,  to 
the  envy  of  their  equals,  ana  the  amazement  of  inferiors.  The  only 
answer  I  could  ever  obtain,  when,  in  observing  this,  I  have  taken  a 
friend  aside,  or  have  applied  to  a  bystander  and  enquired,  who 
Mr.  Sucb-a-one  in  the  yellow  dennet,  or  in  the  gray  horsey  or  in  the 
hbie  coat,  was,  or  how  he  lived,  would  be  *'  the  Lord  knows ;''  which 
answer  one  would  think  should  imply,  that  "  He  who  feedeth  the 
ravens  and  clotheth  the  lilies  of  the  field,^  had  thus  plentifully 
prepared  for  them,  imperceptibly  to  the  eyes  of  all  other  mortals ; 
but  as  the  lives  of  these  people  seem  to  claim  no  such  indulgence  of 
heaven,  I  should  have  entertained,  on  the  contrary,  no  very  com- 
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plaisant  opinion  of  them,  if  our  legislature,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
witch  act^  had  not  compelled  me  to  believe  that  all  our  intercourse 
with  the  devil  was  at  an  end. 

About  a  century  since,  a  very  fanciful  performance  was  ushered 
into  literary  existence,  entitled  "  Hermippus  Eedivivus,"  or  "  the 
"  Sage's  Triumph  over  Old  Age  and  the  Graces;"  the  author  of  which, 
though  he  modestly  sets  out  upon  the  purpose  of  shewing  merely 
the  possibility  of  a  man's  extending  the  span  of  life  to  a  longer 
space  than  he  now  generally  enjoys  ^though  upon  a  worse  system,  I  think, 
than^"  Comaro*s*),  yet  by  degrees,  almost  imperceptible  to  the  reader, 
he  shdes  into  the  Hermetic  Philosophy^  of  which  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer,  and  becomes  before  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  as  thorough 
a  believer  in  the  power  of  the  '*  philosopher's  stone,"  and  **  universal 
"  elixir,"  as  if  he  had  been  personally  present  when  an  adept  had. 
made  the  projection.  He  introduces  in  the  course  of  the  book 
several  most  surprising  stories  concerning  philosophers » who  being 
skilled  in  the  arcanum,  hved  three  or  four  centuries  in  a  state  of  most 
unimpaired  vigor,  both  of  mind  and  body ;  and  among  others,  be 
gives  an  account  of  a  stranger  who  resided  at  Venice,  "  It  was  very 
*'  remarkable,'*  he  observes,  *'  that  this  man,  though  he  lived  in  the 
**  utmost  affluence  and  splendor,  was  unacquainted  with  any  person 
"  belonging  to  the  city  before  he  came  thither ;  that  he  followed  no 
"  trade  or  profession  ;  that  he  had  no  property  in  the  common  fiinds 
'*  of  the  state,  nor  ever  received  any  remittance  from  abroad ;  yet 
"  abounded  in  wealth,  till  an  accident  (which  he  relates)  drove  him 
**  from  Italy  ;  from  whence  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  no  mortal 
"  ever  learnt  from  what  place  he  came,  or  whither  he  went." 

If  this  stranger  was  an  ''  Hermetic  Philosopher,"  in  possession 
of  the  great  secret  as  the  author  intimates,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  a  similarity  of  circumstances,  that  my  presumption  is  correct  as 
respects  the  society  before-mentioned,  and  that  we  have,  at  this  very 
time,  a  great  number  of  the  same  sect  in  our  metropolis,  who,  for  their 
own  enviable  advantage,  make  gold  at  pleasure.  Incited  therefore 
latterly  by  this  idea,  I  endeavoured  to  pry  deeper  into  their  a0air8 
and  connections  than  ever  I  had  done,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  con- 
vincing myself  whether  they  really  were  no  more  than  mortals,  pos- 
sessing ordinary  advantages  like  myself;  or,  in  fact,  belonged  to  that 
celebrated  fraternity,  whose  existence  is  generally  believed  to  have 
long  since  expired;  and,  I  must  confess,  that  however  indecisive  were 
my  conclusions,  in  consequence  of  any  such  attempts,  yet,  they  were 
always  most  favorable  to  the  latter  opmion.  In  one  or  two  instances 
I  became  acquainted  with  members  of  this  sect,  who,  in  the  fashion* 
able  horizon,  shone  forth  for  a  time  like  "  eccenhic  bodies/'  and  then 
as  magically  vanished,  to  the  wonder  of  society  at  large,  and  the 
unfeigned  regret  of  their  tailors,  hotel-keepers,  &c.  &c.,  and  no  one 
could  ever  surmise  their  point  of  destination  and  place  of  retirement. 
Believing  them,  at  length,  to  be  really  some  of  the  '*  inUiaied,*'  I 
attributed  their  speedy  retreat  to  their  fears,  lest  the  Government 
should  discover  from  what  source  they  derived  their  wealth,  and  force 
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them  to  prostitute,  for  public  advantage,  this  sacred  and  inestimable 
science. 

This  sect  appears  to  be  divided,  however,  into  two  or  three 
classes;  one  of  which  is  distinguished  by  the  individuals  composing 
it  pretending  to  be  of  some  profession,  or  employment,  in  order  to 
goard  more  effectually  against  the  observation  of  justice,  which  holds 
them  (for  reasons  already  mentioned)  in  extreme  ill  favor;  and  the 
curious  conclusions  of  people  in  business  who  are  apt,  though  I  know 
not  from  what  old-fashioned  motion,  to  regard,  with  great  coolness, 
those  gentlemen,  who,  making  a  great  appearance  in  jpublic,  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  possession  of  any  solids;  such  as  lands,  stock- 
hoases  or  chattels,  wherewithal  to  support  their  expenditure. 

Other  -divisions  of  this  sect,  like  the  peregrinating  Cossacks, 
may  be  found  living  together  in  hordes  on  the  sea-coast  of  England  and 
France,  particularly  at  Boulogne;  where  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  giving  out  to  tne  **  True  Believers''  in  trade,  that  they  possess 
large  castles  and  estates  in  Ireland,  but  that  a  perambulating  bog  (an 
affliction  incidental  to  the  country,  I  believe)  has  moved  over  them, 
and  they  must  wait  till  it  moves  off  again,  before  they  can  collect  their 
rents  and  revenues.  Whether  enquiries  were  ever  made  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  I  cannot  say;  but  if  they  were,  that  unac- 
countable spirit  of  mystery  and  itinerancy  actuated  them  on  the 
moment,  I  imagine,  '*  and  they  went  thence,  and  were  no  more 
"  seen." 

Every  one  must  have  observed,  that  no  people  lead  such  easy 
and  comfortable  lives  as  those  whom  the  world  pronounces  ruined. 
It  is  the  most  common  thing  to  hear  of,  and  to  see,  these  ruined 
people  rioting  in  luxury  and 'extravagance,  while  their  unfortunate 
creditors  are  suffering  the  greatest  privations.  Now,  as  it  never 
appeared  very  plain  to  me,  how  men  in  that  situation  could  obtain 
sums  of  money  to  appropriate  to  their  peculiar  uses  and  gratifications, 
without  possessing  some  source  of  supply  totally  unknown  to  the 
world;  I  have  therefore  been  led  to  conclude,  that  they  must  have 
been  possessed  of  the  inestimable  secret ;  and,  in  short,  such  has  been 
my  association  of  ideas  latterly  on  that  subject,  that  I  now  never  hear 
of  a  man's  being  ruined,  but  I  immediately  conclude  by  the  expres- 
sion, that  he  has  been, admitted  by  the  fraternity  Into  the  mysteries 
and  emoluments  of  the  ''  Hermetic  Philosophy  J" 

But  here  let  me  stop  :  all  the  merit  that  I  claim  to  myself  is  for 
the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  this  sect ;  but  let  me  not  profanely 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  which  enshroud  it,  or  even  to 
conjecture  at  the  principles  of  its  institution,  destined  to  remain  con*^ 
ceaied  as  they  are,  with  the  long  train  of  their  benefits,  from  the 
knowledge  of  all  but  the  truly  <'  initiated.''  Let  me  avoid  further 
remark  upon  the  matter,  lest  the  present  sons  of  Hermes  should  take 
umbtage  at  my  impertinence,  and  transfer  the  unspeakable  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  society  from  their  presence,  to  cities,  and 
countries,  oC  more  faith,  and  less  curiosity, 
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THINK   OF    ME,  LOVE. 

BY  u.  BRANDHETH,  jvn. 

Think  of  me,  lov^,  when  morn's  ray  is  streaming. 

Fair  o'er  the  landscape,  bidding  Nature  wake; 
Or  when  Sol's  self,  in  noontide  glory  beaming, 

Bids  us  the  plain  for  shady,  vales  forsake. 
When  too  all  faint  he  gilds  yon  western  mountain. 

As  tired  he  seeks  his  wavy  couch,  the  sea, 
Turning  to  drops  of  gold  each  fairy  fountain, 

Bright  as  they  sparkle — then  think  of  me ! 

Think  of  me»  love,  when  the  snowdrop,  peeping 

Forth  in  the  garden,  greets  the  flowery  spring; 
Nor  less  when  Autumn's  whistling  winds  are  sweeping 

Branch,  leaf,  and  flower  away  on  rapid  wing. 
Summer  is  past,  our  brows  with  myrtle  crowning. 

Joyful  no  more  we  wander  o'er  the  lea ; 
Winter  comes  on,  stern  tyrant^darkly  frowning — 

Yet  still,  my  fair  one,  still  think  of  me. 

Youth's  hours  are  fled,  e'en  Hope's  scenes  are  feding, 

Yet  tbro'  the  mist  of  years  they  still  appear, 
Memory's  bright  sun,  those  dear  spots  re-pervading, 

I#ights  up  each  dewdrop,  now,  alas  I  a  tear ! 
Far,  far  away  o'er  the  darkling  billow, 

Tis  mine  to  wander,  quitting  thine  and  thee. 
Yet  stilly  as  resting  on  thy  lonely  pillow, 

May  angels  guard  it ! — still  think  of  me ! 

Tempk,  JVpv.  Ut,  1896« 
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WESLEYAN   METHODISTS.—MACHINERY    AND   MANUAL 

LABOR. 

"  Weslktan  Methodist  Society. — On  Wednesday  a  meeting  of  the  Members  of  this 
"  Sodety  was  held  in  Elim  Chapel,  Fetter  Lane,  to  meet  a  deputation  from  the  Comnuttee 
*'  of  Distressed  Pointers,  Pressmen  of  the  Metropolis.  The  meeting,  aifler  hearing  a  most 
'*  interesting  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  pressmen,  came  to  an  unanimous  resolution  not  to 
"  purchase,  after  Christmas  next,  any  books  on  religious  subjects,  either  the  Methodist 
'^Mi^gasine,  or  the  Society's  Tracts,  which  shall  be  printed  otherwise  than  by  Manual 
"  Labok." — Sr.  JoMcs's  ChfmdeU. 

• 

It  b  among  the  good  reaolutions  which  the  conductors  of  the 
Inspector  have  formed,  and  one  which  they  mean  strictly  to  adhere 
to,  jiot  to  attack  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  upon  any  other  than 
public  grounds.  We  never  will  give  any  sanction  to  that  want  of 
principle,  that  profligacy  of  sentiment,  which  lead  some  writers  to 
hold  up  to  contempt  large  or  small  bodies  of  men*  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  a  certain  class  of  their  readers,  who  do  not  care 
at  whose.  Off  at  what,  expense  they  are  made  merry.  We  beg  it  there- 
fore to  be  understood,  in  placing  the  above  quotation  from  a  public 
print  at  the  head  of  our  article,  that  wq  do  not  intend  to  go  out  of 
our  way  to  speak  with  the  least  disrespect  of  that  religious  sect,  to 
which  the  persons,  who  composed  the  meeting  ^bove  referred  to, 
professed  to  belong.  Indeed,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  our 
belief,  after  enquiry,  that  the  conclusions  come  to  upon  that  occasion, 
are  altogether  disallowed  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  as  a  body, 
and  that  the  foolish  resolution  of  abstaining  from  purchasing  books 
jnrinied  by  flioeAtiiery,  is,  by  every  thinking  individual  of  that  society, 
most  unequivocally  copdeqined. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  not  a  few  individuals 
who  have  not  given  the  subject  a  particular  consideration,  are  mueh. 
inclined,  when  witnessing  the  existing  distress  and  want  of  employ-* 
ment,  to  refer  to  machinery  of  all  kinds,  as  one  great  cause  of  the 
production  of  that  distress.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  an 
impioper  time  to  offer  a  few  brief  hints  upon;  the  important  question 
which  continually  meets  us — "  To  what  extent  can  machinery  be 
*'  carried,  without  producing  national  injury  V 

Political  economists  have  been  sometimes  eharged,  and  with 
good  reason  too,  with  leaving  out  of  their  calculations  the  different 
passions  and  prejudices  of  men;  with  omitting  to  allow  for  that 
obstinacy  and  ignorance  which  unhappily  characterize  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind.  We  think  that  we  may  state,  without  being  subject  to 
thia  charge,  as  a  grand  and  iBvariable  principb  of  human  action,  that 
all  men,  in  every  society  and  station,  aim,  if  they  aim  at  any  thin^, 
to  lead  lives  of  ease  and  leisure.  Ev^ ry  man  works  as  little  as  pos- 
sible; that  is,  having  a  certain  object  to  attain,  which  he  thinks 
convenient  or  necessary,  he  endeavours  to  obtain  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  may  be.  The  skill  of  every  one  is  exerted  to  shorten  his 
labor,  or,  in  the  language  of  politieal  ecoaoAiy,  to  pfctduce  at  less 
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cost  any  given  production.  The  two  great  and  engrossing  Objects  of 
man,  under  all  circumstances,  seem  to  be,  love  and  laziness.  The 
latter  is  the  origin  of  all  machinery,  from  a  band-saw  to  a  steam 
engine. 

There  is  a  short  way  of  dealing  with  the  objectors  to  machinery, 
by  asking  them  at  what  point  they  would  stop  ?  Annihilate  the  steam 
engine  to  day,  and  resort  to  hand  spinning ;  break  up  your  ploughs 
to-morrow,  to  betake  yourselves  to  the  spade :  burn  your  errand  carts 
the  next  day,  to  relieve  the  public  porters.  This  is  the  natural  order, 
if  the  principle  be  once  adopted.  We  defy  any  one  to  assign  any 
definite  or  intelligible  limit  We  may  best  view  its  operation  in  small 
and  newly  formed  societies,  and  nothing  appears  clearer,  that  it  is  by 
machinery,  and  machinery  only,  that  societies  can  possibly  emerge 
from  absolute  barbarism,  and  cultivate  any  degree  of  refinement, 
civilization,  or  the  arts. 

Here  is  a  society  of  one  hundred  men;  fifty  employed  in  raising 
food,  and  fifty  in  the  construction  of  habitations  and  other  purpo9es 
necessary  to  sustain  life  upon  any  terms.  One  of  the  laborers  invents 
the  plough^  and  trains  a  bullock  to  the  yoke,  and  twenty-five  men  are 
immediately,  what  is  called,  thrown  out  of  work.  The  same  supply 
of  food  is  still  raised  for  all,  yet  twenty-five  men  have  to  seek  employ* 
ment.  The  first  thing  is  an  improvement  in  clothing — cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  supply  the  place  of  skins  and  hides.  An  unhappy 
wight  stumbles  on  the  powfer  loom,  and  again  throws  other  twelve 
weavers  out — the  same  food,  the  same  clothes,  as  before  being  pro- 
cured, and  ready  for  the  use  of  all.  These  twelve  betake  themselves 
to  trades  before  unheard  of;  one  carves  chairs,  another  turns  parson 
or  poet,  and  finds  employment  for  several  to  copy  and  sell  his  works. 
By-and-by  the  printing  press  is  discovered;  the  copyists  are  thrown 
on  the  world,  who  again  invent  and  practice  some  art  or  other,  for 
the  convenience  or  embellishment  of  life.  Now  what'  is  the  condition 
of  the  supposed  society  of  one  hundred  men  at  laH,  when  compared 
with  its  original  condition  ?  The  same  necetsartes,  that  is,  food  and 
raiment  of  some  kind,  they  perhaps  had  at  first ;  but  what  was  their 
barbarism,  what  were  their  lives?  How  has  this  change  been  produced 
but  by  machinery  ? 

Carry  this  out  to  any  conceivable  extent,  and  the  advantage  is 
still  apparent.  We  challenge  any  anti-machinist,  or  Liaddite  of  vluj 
kind,  to  point  out  at  what  degree  of  improved  machinery,  this  sup- 
posed small  colony  ought  to  have  stopped.  Ought  it  to  have  been 
at  the  plough,  at  the  loom,  or  at  the  printing  press?  Assign  any  limit, 
and  you  stop  the  progressive  improvement,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
that  society  of  men.  How  can  any  one  pronounce  that  a  community 
is  as  refined,  and  the  people  as  civilized,  as  they  possibly  can  be  ?  By 
what  means  is  any  progress  to  be  made,  but  by  the  enlargement  of 
certain  numbers  of  men  from  works  of  mere  necessity,  to  cultivate  the 
arts  which  administer  to,  and  are  in  fact,  the  very  essence  of  refine- 
ment ?  Suppose  every  man  in  England  could  invent  a  machine,  effec- 
tually to  perform  all  the  labor  by  which  each  now  procures  a  living, 
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where  would  be  the  mischief?  We  could  all  have  what  we  now  enjoy, 
the  same  miuce  pies,  clothes,  operas,  and  Inspectors,  and  yet  possess 
our  own  time,  which  we  might  apply  to  some  useful  purpose,  or  write 
poetry,  or  walk  out  with  Leigh  Hunt  to  smell  to  dandelions  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath. 

Yes,  says  one,  this  sounds  all  very  well  in  theory ;  it  may  do  very 
well  for  your  colony,  your  Robinson  Crusoe  and  man  Friday;  but 
look  at  it  in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  England ;  look  at  depriving 
the  poor  of  work,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  rich  machinist  by  inordi- 
nate profits ;  consider  the  gluts  in  the  markets,  which  are  occasioned 
by  nothing  but  machinery,  and  a  consequent  over-production.  These 
objections  lead  to  all  that  we  have  briefly  to  say — machinery  does  not, 
in  the  first  plftce,  necessarily  deprive  the  laborer  of  work,  nor  even  of 
the  «ame  kind  of  work  as  before. 

Here  is  an  article  which  every  body  would  like  to  use  or  wear. 
Its  price  is  such,  that  only  one  half  of  the  nation  can  purchase  it;  a 
nracoine  is  made  which  saves  half  of  the  labor ;  the  price  is  reduced 
to  half,  and  all  the  nation  now  enjoy  its  use.  There  must  be,  in  the 
first  place,  labor  to  make  the  machines :  but  putting  this  out  of  the 
question,  the  same  number  of  laborers  must  be  actually  employed  in 
the  manufacture  as  before.  One  man,  it  is  true,  does  the  work  of 
two,  but  then  there  is  twice  the  previous  consumption.  This  we  know 
to  be  truth,  ten  times  the  number  of  men  being  now  employed  in 
the  manufactures  which  use  improved  machinery,  than  before  the 
machines  were  invented.  The  consumption,  in  fact,  has,  by  reduction 
of  price,  been  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  quickness  of  production. 
Look  at  cotton  twist  and  stockings ;  ask  any  practical  man  what 
numberof  people  could  possibly  be  employed  upon  the  old  system  of 
manufacture,  supposing  the  necessary  and  proportionate  increase  of 
price? 

It  must  be  seen  clearly,  that  an  increase  of  consumption  must 
follow  a  reduction  of  price,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  eat,  or 
wear,  or  use,  but  what  tens  of  thousands  would  gladly  use  also,  if 
their  means  were  equal  to  the  cost.  Every  man  would  wear  a  super- 
fine coat  if  he  could  afford  it :  ten  thousand  of  our  fellow  men  are 
pining  after  silk  stockings  and  kid  gloves ;  the  souFs  delight  of  at  least 
tt  milfon  of  our  fair  country-women  would  be  a  satin  slip  and  lace 
lacker  for  their  Christmas  parties.  But  their  last  dress-makers  will 
fbrbfed  them  to  think  of  it,  and  they  languish  with  envy,  and  sigh  in 
secret.  Reduce  the  prices  of  these  articles,  and  depend  upon  increas- 
iog*  the  number  of  consumers. 

We  find  the  next  resort  of  your  really  dull  and  staunch  anti-ma- 
cbinist  is,  that  inventors  of  machines  having  secured  a  patent,  do  not 
make  a  reduction  in  price  correspondent  to  the  first  cost,  but  make 
nnvBiiaUY  large  profits,  and  thus  injury  arises.  In  all  savings  of  labor 
by  machines,  one  of  two  things  must  happen ;  either  a  reduction  of 
price  to  the  consumer,  or  enormous  profits  to  the  producer.  As  a 
national  afiair,  it  is  not  of  the  consequence  of  a  pin's  bead  which  of 
these  events  takes  place.    Suppose  the  consumer  has  the  advantage, 
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lie  saves  10/.  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  stockings ;  he  either  con^ 
sumes  a. greater  quantity  of  the  same  kind  in  consequence  of  their 
cheapness,  or  expends  his  money  in  silk  hose  and  velvet,  which  before 
he  could  not  afford.  In  every  case,  whatever  the  saving  may  be,  it^ 
sure  to  be  expended  in  laber  in  some  shape  hx  other. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  the  inventor.  If  he  makes  1000/.  by 
his  machine,  he  either  employs  it  in  extending^  bis  trade,  or  he  biriMs 
himself  a  bouse,  or  rides  in  a  eoaeh.  Spent  it  will  be,  and  turn  and 
twist  it  as  we  mav,  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  poektit  of  the  laborer, 
of  one  yHtrking  class  of  mfen  or  another.  We  must  never  forget  the 
fact,  that  savings,  by  whomsoever  made,,  are  only  saved  in'one  way,  to- 
be  expended  in  some -kind  or  manner  of  pleasure  and  indulgence.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  have  money  and  not  spend  it;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  much  more  genteel,  and  consistent  wi^  polite  eoalom^ 
to  spend  when  we  have  it  not. 

These,  then,  are  two  great  points  in  the  question.  First,  that  a 
greater  number  of.nien  have  been,  in  *fact,  employed  in  the  same 
manufactures  where  machinery  has  been  introduced ;  and,  secondly, 
that  all  savings  made  either  by  the  producer  or  consumer  by  its 
introduction,  wiut  go  either  to  encourage  that  branch  of  art,  or  some 
other.;  in  either  case,  to  cause  a  demimd  for  labor. 

The  point,  however,  which  has,  in  some  measure,  fixed  the  eco- 
nomists, has  been  that  of  over-production-»of  glutting  the  markets 
with  produce,  and  thus  causing  a  ruinous  and  destructive  fall  of 
prices.  We  would  say,  with  all  humility,  that  this  appears  no 
difficulty  whatever  to  our  view  of  the  question,  because  precisely  tbe 
same  effects  might,  and  in  fact  do,  happen  in  cases  where  no 
maohines  whatever  are  employed.  If,  for  example,  all  stockings 
were  to  be  woven  by  band,  every  oae  will  allow,  that  only  a  limit&d 
number  of  individuals  could  atford  to  purchase  at  the  cost  of  hand 
labor.  A  certain  profit  is  obtained  by  the  manufacturer,  which  urges 
him  tu  go  on  producing,  to  employ  a  greater  number  of  hands  in  his 
manufacture.  In  a  very  short  time  he  causes  a  glut;  and  to  force  a 
sale,  he  sells  at  ruinously  low  prices. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  is  to  manufacture  less,  or  not  to  sell 
without  a  sure  profit.  In  the  present  day,  however,  stockings  are 
woven  by  machinery.  Where  does  the  case  differ?  The  real  eon- 
sumption  of  that  article  is  actually  so  much  increased  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  price,  that  makers  are  no  more  likely  to  overstock  the  market 
at  those  prices,  than  to  overstock  it  at  the  greater  prices  of  hand 
productions.  If  the  manufacturer,  whether  by  hand  or  machinery, 
cannot  obtain  a  profit  for  his  capital,  he  leaves  off,  and  the  evil  is 
remedied.  Our  readers  will  see  that  the  only  temptation  to  produce, 
in  either  case,  is  profit;  if  that  fail,  the  natural  result  is,  less  is 
manufactured,  and  the  mischief  is  not  greater  in  the  case  of  ma* 
chinery,  than  in  articles  of  hand  labor. 

We  have  had  many  sure  proofs  of  this  view  in  the  present  crisis 
of  our  commercial  affairs.  Is  it  only  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
where  machines  have  so  much  multiplied,  that  distress  has  existed  ? 
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How  IB  it  with  our  silk^weaTen,  carpenters,  masons,  engravers,  and 
a  thousand  others,  vhere  no  machine  for  the  abridgment  of  labor  has 
been  introduced  for  the  iavt  century?  The  evils,  from  whatever 
causes  arising,  have  not  been  greater  among  the  machinists  than 
among  others,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason,  because  the  number  of 
consumers  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  capabilities  of  production 
of  each.  If  the  consumers  of  hand  labor  were  ten,  and  machinery 
could  produce  tea  times  as  much  of  any  article,  at  one  tenth  of  the 
price,  the  number  of  consumers  would  be  increased  to  a  hundred. 

We  only  wish  to  add  a  word  or  two,  with  regard  to  the  existing 
distress  among  a  very  meritorious  and  most  valuaUe  class  of  me- 
chanical laborers,  our  journeymen  printers.  We  fear  that  many  of 
theserlike  the  folks  of  Elim  Chapel,  look  iipontke  nse  of  machinery, 
in  their  trade,  as  one  great  cause  of  their  ^present  want  of  eqiployment 
It  b  in  no  degree  the  fact,  fiestiay  every  S^team  Printing-house 
to-morrow,  and  not  oae.JiiaD  judre  would.be  fienmoacnlifcr  employed. 
The  only  effect  would  be  to  raise  tlie  price  of  printlug  and  books, .and 
consequently  to  limit  the  number  of  purchasers  so  greatly  as  to  bring 
the  most  lasting  kind  of  distress  upon*  the  trade.  Men  who  buy 
books,  spend  as  much  in  books  as  they  can  afford;  and,  if  the  prices 
of  printing  were  to  be  increased,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  su{^pose  that  a  greater  sum  of  money  would  be  drawn  from 
the  pockets  of  book-purchasers.  We  regret,  most  sincerely,  to  know 
the  great  number  of  excellent  artisans,  in  this  trade,  who  now  want 
employment,  and  trust  that  any  measures  which  are  taking  for  thehr 
present  relief  may  prove  successful ;  at  the  same  time  we  .cannot  for 
a  moment  admit,  that  any  peculiar  causes  operate  on  this  trade  to 
make  machinery  an  evil,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  so 
beneficial  to  every  other.^ 
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Merrily,  merrily,  urge  tlic  |i>oat, 

The  morning  r^ys  appear; 
The  lark's  shrUl.songp  in, the  bifeezes  float. 

And  rouse  the  ^t^rtletl  (leer. 
The  gale  blows  fresh,  the  dew-^rops  bright 
Like  diamonds  sparkle  in  the  light. 
And  all  around^  looks  blithe  and  gay. 
To  cheer  us  on  our  watery  way. 
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Merrily,  merrily,  speed  our  flight. 

No  momeut  for  delay,-— 
Tho'  the  charms  which  round  us  rise  to  sights 

Might  well  ifexcuse  our  stay. 
No  travellers  we  to  roarn^  or  rest 
As  pleasure  leads  the  varying  breast, 
The  Austrian  shouts  behind  us  ring, — 
They've  traced  the  flight  of  England's  king. 

Swiftly  my  bark  cleave  through  the  wave, 

lliou  bear'st  a  noble  freight. 
On  thee  depends  a  throne  or  grave, 

Bold  Coeur  de  Lion's  fate. 
Speed  on,  speed  on,  the  foeman's  chain 
Shall  never  press  these  limbs  again ; 
Once  more  doth  Freedom  light  mine  eye, — 
I  will  not  lose  her, — but  to  die. 

Merrtly,  merrily,  raise  the  song. 

Away  witli  doubt  or  fear, — 
The  notes  my  harp  hath  heard  so  long, 

It  ne'er  again  shall  hear. — 
I  change  a  prison  for  a  throne, 
The  Austrian  chain  for  kingly  zone, — 
The  insults  of  a  hireling  slave. 
For  shouts  of  welcome  free  and  brave. 

Barons  of  England,  do  you  still 

Revere  your  monarch's  name  ? 
Say,  will  your  hearts  with  transport  thrill 

When  I  my  kingdoms  claim  ? — 
Long  absent  from  his  regal  den, 
The  Lion  turns  him  home  again. 
And  woe  betide  the  slavish  herd. 
Who  have  the  Fox's  reign  preferred. 

Regent  of  Austria,  thou  shalt  mourn. 

That  I  have  burst  thy  cag«, 
Whilst  I  on  Joy's  proud  pinions  borne, 

Shall  mock  thy  puny  rage, — 
Yes,  lovely  earth,  thou  smilest  bright. 
Rejoicing  in  the  sun's  broad  light, — 
And  feelings  now  to  me  are  given. 
That  do  not^pring  from  thee,  but  heaven. 

Nadan, 
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A  TALE  FOR  TWELFTH  DAY. 


'*  On  a  banni  lea  demons  €t  lea  feea, 

"  Sons  la  riuson  lea  grace  6tonffecs, 

**  Livrent  nos  cceura  h  rinaipidite.; 

"  Le  nusonner  trialcment  a'accredite  ; 

*'  On  conrt,  h^loa !  aprea  la  r^rite ; 

"  Ah !  croyez  moi,  Terreur  a  aon  m^te.*'  Voltaire. 


Id  the  deUghttill  times,  when  fairy-land  had  not  yet  vanished 
from  the  earth ,  there  lived  a  king,  who  had  three  daughters  and 
three  sons.  The  youngest  son  was  named  Iron  Ladislaus,  on  account 
of  his  frowardness.  One  day,  when  he  was  returning  home  from 
school,  he  met  an  old  woman  who  was  carrying  eggs  in  a  basket, 
which  the  young  prince  chose  maliciously  to  upset,  so  that  the  eggs 
all  fell  out  and  were  broken.  The  old  lady  turned  round  to  him,  and 
said,  angrily,  ^'  For  this  trick,  your  next  wish  shall  be  fulfilled ;"  and 
with  these  words  she  and  her  eggs  disappeared.  When  the  prince 
reached  home,  his  three  sisters  were  standing  in  the  court-yard ;  they 
inyited  him  to  play  at  ball  with  them.  He  willingly  complied,  but 
owing  to  his  malicious  humour,  he  could  not  forbear  playing  them  all 
manner  of  annoying  pranks,  till  they  became  quite  angry,  and  would 
not  play  with  him  any  more.  He,  in  his  turn,  grew  into  a  real  passion, 
and  exclaimed,  hastily, . "  I  wish  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow 
**  you  up  ;**  and  scarcely  had  he  said  the  words,  when  the  earth 
opened,  and  the  princesses  disappeared. 

The  whole  court  was  stnicK  with  dismay.  The  eldest  son  went 
to  his  father,  and  said :  "  Father,  let  me  go,  and  seek  my  sisters.^ 
The  king  consented,  and  let  him  go,  but  he  never  returned.  The 
second  son  demanded  a  similar  permission,  and  the  old  king  was 
foolish  enough  to  grant  it.  See,  my  dear  little  readers,  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  not  attending  to  your  books :  the  king  obviously  had 
not  properly  attended  to  the  history  of  fairy-land,  or  else  he  would 
have  known,  that  it  is  never  the  second  or  first  son  that  ought  to  be 
sent  on  any  adventure,  but  always  the  third.  In  this  instance,  the 
second  went,  but  he  also  did  not  come  back. 

In  the  mean  ^time,  Ladislaus  had  growh  up,  and  once  when  the 
king  was  sitting  upon  his  throne,  he  kneeled  before  him,  and  spoke, 
"  Father,  I  only  am  guilty  of  all  the  sorrow  which  oppresses  thee. 
"  Let  me  go  forth  to  seek  for  my  lost  sisters  and  brothers.  I  will 
**  either  bring  them  back,  or  never  return  again."  The  king  was  trans- 
ported at  the  heroism  of  his  son,  gave  him  his  blessing,  and  sent 
bim  forth. 

Iron  Ladislaus  had  already  wandered  many  days,  when  he 
met  in  a  wood  a  poor  woman,  trying  to  lift  a  bundle  of  faggots 
from  the  ground.    Iron  Ladislaus,  who,  since  the  disappearance  of 
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his  sisters,  had  become  kind  and  gentle,  and  who  had  never 
to  repent  his  mischiefs  perpetrated  upon  the  bearer  of.  the  egg- 
basket,  appr^cbed  the  ola  woman,  lifted  the  bundle  of  faggots  from 
the  ground,  and  laid  it  carefully  on  her  back.  She  turned  smilingly 
round  towards  him,  and  said,  *'  Your  kindness  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 
''  I  know  what  you  are  in  search  of,  had  you  not  assisted  me,  you 
"  never  should  have  found  your  sisters ;  btit  now,  I  will  help  you  on 
''your  adventure/'  She  stamped  on  the  ground,  it  opened,  and  a 
chest  lay  at  Ladislaus's  feet.  The  woma^n  continued :  **  Place 
**  yourself  in  this  chesty  it  will  bring  you  to  the  cattle  where  your 
**  eldest  sister  dwells.'^  Ladislaus  obeyed,  and  the  earth  closed  over 
him,  and  the  chest  immediately  sank  deep—  deep — deeper  than  can 
be  imagined.  On  a  sudden  it  stopped,  the.  lid  opened,  Ladislaus 
jumped  out,  and  saw  a  silver  castle  before  him;  a  foaming  river  dashed 
before,  the  eate,  over  which  a  bridge,  made  of  razor-bladeSt  w^ 
thrown,  so  ^aced  that  they  were  sure  to  cut  whatever  might  try  to 
pass  over  it.  "  How  shall  I  get  over  V  said  Ladislaus.  ''  Do  not  be 
^  alarmed,'^  answered  the  chest,  which  was  a  remarkably  clever  one 
for  its  age;  **  I  will  bring  you  inside  the  castle;  how  you  get  out  again, 
**  is  your  affair."  Ladislaus  laid  himself  once  more  under  the  lid, 
and  in  one  instftnt  the  chest  carried  him  over  the  river  into  the  middle 
of  the  castle.  Ladislaus  gaily  sprung  out  as  soon  as  the  chest  stopped, 
thanked  it  for  ita  trouble,  requested  it  to  return  his  thanks  also  to  tl^^ 
good-sutured  old.  lady,  began  to  roam  about  exploring  the  rooms, 
an4.spon  met  his  sister. 

.  '*  Ah !  brother,"  said  the  lady,  **  how  came  you  hither,  where 
"  scarc^^  a  bird  can  find  its  way?"  **  I  am  come  to  deliver  you,"  said 
Ladislaua.  *'  I  am  in  the  power  of  a  six-headed  dragon,'*  aqswered 
she ;  "  if  he  finds  you,  you  are  lost."  *'  I  will  fight  him,"  replied 
Ladislaus,  "  onlv  shew  me  the  armory,  that  I  may  get  a  weapon." 
The  sister;  obeyed,  and  while  Ladislaus  was  choosing  among  the  swords 
and  the  other  weapons,  he  suddenly  found  a  phial  with  a  label,  on 
which  was  written  '*  dragon's  strength ;"  he  seized  it,  and  drank  the 
contents  to  the  last  drop.  He  had  scarcely  set  the  phial  down  again, 
when  he  heard  a  frightful  noise.  **  The  dragon  is  coming  home,"  cried 
the  princess,  *'  be  ninj^s  his  club  from  ten  miles  distance  against  the 
**  door,  which  springs  6pen,  and  thus  he  announces  his  arrival."  She 
had  scarcely  finished  the  last  words,  when  the  dragon  stood  before 
them.  •*  Man,"  cried  he  angrily,  "  what  is  your  business  here  T'  "  To 
**  fig'bt  with  you,"  said  Ladislaus.  '*I  must  first  see,"  said  the  dragon^ 
**  whether  you  are  worthy  to  measure  your  strength  against  inine." 
He  nodded  to  the  princess,  who  brought  and  placed  before  the'^  a 
loaf  of  stoqe,  and  a  knife  of  wood.  The  dragon  took  Vot^,'  and  cut 
himself  a  slice  off  the  loaf,  and  then  handed  tbein  to  Ladislaus,  who 
constantlv  cut  the  loaf  through  the  middle.  The  six-headed  dragon 
stared  at  him  with  his  twelve  eves,  and  said,  "I  will  let  you  B'ghtwith 
**  me."  They  struggled  together  on  the  iron  pavement.  La<d)slaus 
seized  thf  drfitgon,  and  threw  him  so  heavy  a  fall  on  the  ground,  that 
he  sank  upon  his  knees  in  the  iron  :  but  the  dragoh  sprung  up  aj^n^ 
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and  ID  hts  turn  threw  Ladislaus  up  to  his  hips  in  the  pavement;  he 
got  out  again,  however^  and  dashed  the  dragon  down  so  forcibly,  that 
onljr  his'^ix  heads  remained  above  the  iron  flags,  when  Ladislaus 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  sliced  them  all  off  in  a  moment.  **  You 
"  have  delivered  me,"  said  the  princess,  *'  from  the  dragon  ;  bat  how 
"  are  we  to  get  over  the  bridge?"  **•  O.-ril  manage  that,"  said  Ladislaus ; 
and  immediately  dug  up  the  dragon,  stripped  off  his  skin,  and  spread 
it  over  the  bridge :  the  razor-blades  cut  it  through  just  as  Ladislaus 
andfais  sister  had  got  safe  over.  There  stood  the  old  woman,  who 
took  the  princess  by  the  arm,  and  said,  **  I  will  take  you  to  your  father ; 
"  but  you,  Ladislaus,  go  to  my  brother  the  smith,  and  he  will  give 
"  you  further  help." 

Iron  Ladislaus  again  went  forward,  and  came  to  a  smithy,  which 
was  made  entirely  of  steel,  as  was  also  the  smith  bimself.  **  Oood 
"  morning,  Ladislaus,"  cried  the  smith ;  **  my  sister  has  already  told 
*'  me  what  you  want;  I  will  assist  you:  wpte  you  indeed  of  iron,  a» 
**  the  people  say,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  your  task ;  I  will 
"  harden  you,  and  temper  you  like  steeU^  Irpn- Ladialaus  went  into 
his  smithy,  and  was  soon  made  as  hard  as  st^L  Joyfully  did  he  npw 
£"0  forward  On  his  way  to  the  golden  castle;  which,  shone  brightly 
from  afar.  When  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  that  it  was  never  still, 
but  waddled  about  with  great  vivacity  upon  duck's  feet  Iron 
Ladislaus  laid  hq)d  of  one  of  the  feet  so  ^tight,  that  the  castle  could 
not  stir;  and  with  his  other  hand  he.  tore  open  the  gate  and 
entered.  The  nine-headed  dragon ^  came  now  to  meet  him,  and 
said:  *^  Thou  art  a  strong  lad»  I  will  fic^ht  with  thee;  do  thou  be  an 
iron-wheel,  and. I  will  be  a  paper-wheel^  and  let  us  run  down,  one 
against  the  other,  from  these  two  opposite  mountains." — **  No,** 
answered  Ladislaus,  '*  do  thou  be  the  kon-wheel,  and  I  will  be  the 
"  paper  one,"  and  so  it  was  settled. .  The  two  wheels  ran  one  against 
the  other,  the  iron  one  fell,  and  lost  a  spoke;  this^poke  was  one  of 
the  dragon's  heads.  Then  said  itbe  dragon^  '*  Now  let  us  fight  as 
**  fiames;  do  thou  be  the  red  flame,  and  I  will  be  the  white  flame."^ — 
''  N6,**  said  Ladislaus,  **  I  will  be  the  white  flame,  do  thou  be  the 
^*  red,"  and  so  it  was  settled.  While  the  two  flames  were  tiiu9  fight- 
IDS,  one  w;ith  the  other,  the  water- raven  flew  over  them.  The  dragon 
cried  aloud,  '*  tVater-ravcnl  water-raven!  pour  one  drop  upon  the 
**  blue  flame,  and  I  will  give  yon  a  head."  This  irritated  Ladislaus  so 
much,  that  he  cried  out,  *'  Water-raven!  water-j^ven!  pour  one  drop 
'*  upon  the  red  flame,  and  I  will  give  you  nine  heads."  The  water- 
raven,  who  was  quite  calculator  enough,  in  fact  he  was  a  sort  of 
Joseph  Hume  among  his  tribe,  to  discover  that  nine  heads  would  go 
further  than  oife,  complied  with  Iron  Ladislaus's  wish,  and  the  red 
flajme  \y  degrees  became  extinguished.  Ladislaus  gave  the  water* 
rawcn  the  dragon's  niae.  heads,  took  his  sister,  brought  her  to  the 
steel-smith,  and  intreated  him  to  convey  her  to  her  father.  This,  tlie 
aauth  promised,  and  Iron  Ladislaus  went  forward  to  seek  for  his  third 
sister. 

Many  days  had  passed  by  wlien  Ladislaus  came  to  ^  burning 


it 
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rick  of  hay,  in  which  was  a  serpent,  who  cried  out  in  a  voice  of 
lamentation,  '*  Help  me,  I  will  be  grateful."  Iron  Ladialaus  stepped 
into  the  flames,  and  snatched  the  serpent  out:  The'  serpent  then 
said, ^'  I  am  the  daugliter  of  the  serpent-king;  come  with  me  to  his 
**  castte,  he  will  recompense  you  for  rescuing  me."  When  they  came 
to  the  castle,  the  princess  said,  **  Whatever  my  father  may  offer  you, 
**  do  not  accept  it;  but  ask  for  the  ugliest  horse,  the  rustiest  sword,  and 
**  the  dirtiest  shirt  in  the  serpent-town,  and  you  will  not  repent ;"  and 
after  these  words,  she  led  him  to  her  father.  When  the  serpent-king 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  danger  and  deliverance  of  his 
daughter,  he  offered  Ladislaus  gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels,  and  even 
the  arts  of  magic.  But  Ladislaus  answered:  '^  All  this  I  do  not  want, 
**  only  give  me  the  ugliest  horse,  the  rustiest  sword,  and  the  dirtiest 
*'  shirt  in  (he  serpent-castle."  The  king  stared,  ^  if  stupified,  for  a 
moment;  then  said,  "  This  wish  thou  hast  learned  from  my  daughter, 
"  nevertheless  be  it  sol"  Heretljpon  the  three  gifts  were  broaght  in, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  serpent-king  said  to  Iron  Ladislaus:  **  Thou 
"  hast  done  well  to  follow  my  advice ;  this  horse  is  a  salamander,  the 
**  sword  will  overcome  every  enemy  so  long  as  it  is  not  polished,  the 
"  shirt  will  make  thee  invulnerable  so  long  as  it  never  touches  water; 
**  make  good  use  of  these  gifts,  and  thou  shalt  attain  thy  object." 

Iron  Ladislaus  departed  to  the  castle  of  the  twelve-headed 
dragon,  who  had  imprisoned  his  youngest  sister.  When  he  arrived, 
the  dragon  was  not  at  home.  The  sister  came  to  him  weeping, 
and  said,  '*  Fly,  my  brother,  or  you  are  lost,  like  me  and  thy 
**  brothers.  See  what  ahorribje  fate  hath  overtaken  me;  our  brothers 
*'  are  hanging  in  the  chimney,  and  I  lim  obliged  every  day  to  make  a 
"  fire,  and  help  to  smoke  them."  "  My  sword  will  deliver  you," 
answered  Ladislaus.  **  No!"  sobbed  the  princess,  **  might  cannot 
**  deliver  us,  the  wife  of  the  twelve-headed  dragon  is  a  witch ;  she  has 
**  made  a  spell,  so  that  we  are  lost  to  all  eternity,  if  any  one  fights 
*<  with  the  twelve-headed  dragon  on  our  account*  You  must  par- 
"  chase  ns  from  the  dragon."  "  That  I  will*  readily  do,"  replied 
Ladislaus.  Thereupon  rode  up  to  the  castle^  in  full  state,  the  twelve- 
headed  dragon  with  his  wife.  As  he  got  out  of  his  coach.  Iron 
Ladislaus  said  to  him,  **  My  lordl  sell  me  the  princes  and  this  lady.'* 
The  dragon's  wife  answered, "  Thou  art  Iron  Ladislaus,  givens  the  rasty 
**  sword  which  hangs  at  your  side,  and  the  shirt  which  you  wear,  and 
"  you  shall  receive  what  you  wish."  Iron  Ladislaus  replied,  '*  You  have 
"  asked  me  for  two  things  of  very  high  value,  but  they  are  not  too 
*<  much  to  give  in  exchange  for  my  sister  ;*'  and  so  saying,  he  drew  the 
sword  from  his  side,  took  off  the  shirt  from  his  armour,  |ind  gave  them  to 
the  twelve-headed  dragon.  Scarcely  had  the  monster  received  them, 
than  he  cried  out  scornfully,  smiling,  ^*  Thou  fool,  thou  hast  parted 
*'  with  thy  two  best  defences,  now  must  thou  die." — *'  If  it  must 
"  be  so,"  replied  Ladislaus,  **  at  any  rate  let  me  go  and  take  leave  of 
"  my  horse."  The  dragon  granted  his  request.  Iron  Ladislanar 
eame  into  the  stable ;  he  said  mournfully  to  his  horse,  **  Do'st  thou 
"  know  what  has  happened  to  me  ?"— "  Yes,"  answered  the  horse  ; 
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*'  the  dragon  has  done  unwisely  not  to  ask  for  me  as  the  price  of 
thy  sister;  if  he  had»  thou  wouldest  have  beein,  indeed,  lost ;  a»  it 
is,  1  can  yet  help^  thee.  Intreat  the  dragon  when  he  has  killed 
thee,  to  bind  thy  body  upon  my  back,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me/' 
Iron  Ladislaus  returned,  and  besought  the  dragon  as  the  horse  had 
advised  him.  *^  This  trick  wont  serve  you,"  said  the  dragon,  and  cut 
him  into  small  pieces,  perhaps  as  many  as  a' hundred;  put  them 
altogether  in  a  cloth,  and  tied  them  on  the  horse's  back,  which 
immediately  galloped  off,  as  if  driven  by  a  storm. 

The  serpent-king  was  heard  a  rushing.  He  said  to  his  daughter, 
*'  Something  unkindly  has  befallen  Iron  Ladislaus,  for  the  salamander 
"  is  returning  quite  in  a  fury."  Tlie  king,  therefore,  ordered  a. large 
fire  to  be  lighted  before  his  castle.  The  salamander  leaped  into  it, 
and  swallowed  up  the  flames.  This  cooled  him  considerably,  and  he 
remained  standing  in  the  court-yard.  *'  I  bring  you  back  my  cut- 
**  up  lord/'  was  all  he  said.  The  serpent- king  laid  the  separate 
pieces  carefully  together,  and  sent  an  order  to  all  his  subjects  to 
fetch  him  medicinal  herbs.  When  the  serpents  had  returned  with 
their  findings,  he  boiled  the  herbs,  and  washed  Ladislaus  with  .them, 
and  he  immediately  awoke  ujpon  the  same  place,  seven  times  more 
beautiful  than  he  was  before;  and  as  it  happened,  owing  to  the 
swiftness  of  the  journey,  his  right  shoulder  had  fallen  off,  the  serpent- 
king  made  him  a  new  one  of  gold  and  ivory. 

Once  more  then  departed  Iron  Ladislaus  to  deliver  his  sister 
and  brothers.  When  he  came  to  the  castle  of  the  twelve-headed 
dragon,  he  changed  himself  into  a  horse,  and  ran  into  the  castle- 
yard.  The  dragon's  wife  was  very  certain  that  the  horse  was  a 
magician  ;  but  that  it  was  Iron  Ladislaus,  she  did  not  know.  She 
called  to  her  husband,  and  said,  *'  I  shall  die,  unless  I  have  that 
"  horse's  liver  to  eat."  The  dragon  nodded,  and  immediately  the 
horse  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  killed.  The  princess 
happened  to'  pass  by,  and  said,  '*  I  am  sorry,  beautiful  horse,  that 
*•  they  are  going  to  kill  you."  "  If,"  said  the  horse,  whispering,  •*  you 
"  are  truly  sorry  for  me,  take  the  earth  upon  which  the  first  two 
*'  drops  of  blood  shall  fall,  when  they  kill  me,  and  throw  it  into  the 
**  dragon's  garden."  The  princess  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  the 
next  morning  there  stood  a  tree  with  golden  apples  upon  it. 
The  wife  of  the  twelve-headed  dragon  called  her  husband,  and 
began :  "  I  must  die,  if  my  breakfast  this  morning  is  not  t:ooked 
"  with  the  wood  off  this  tree."  The  dragon  nodded,  and  his 
servants  departed  to  cut  down  the  tree.  The  princess  was  passing  by, 
and  said :  "  Beautiful  tree,  I  am  very  sorry  they  are  going  to  cut 
•*  thee  down."  "  ff,"  said  the  tree,  **  you  are  truly  sorry,  take  the 
**  first  two  splinters  that  fall  from  me,  and  throw  them  into  the 
"  dragon's  pond."  The  princess  did  so,  and  the  next  morning  a 
most  wonderful  gold  fish  was  swimming  in  the  pond.  The  wife  of 
the  twelve-headed  dragon  called  to  her  husband,  and  began:  **  I  must 
'*  die,  if  I  do  not  have  that  gold  fish  in  my  chamber."  The  dragon 
wished  to  oblige  his  wife,  but  he  could  not  think  how  to  catch  the 
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fi«h.  As  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  he  determined  to  go  into  the  water 
himself.    He  therefore  laid  aside  the  rusty  sword,  tLw  ?ff  aU  tS 

l^ihi  ir*"^'  r**  i***"  "**^  *■'""  Ladislaus.  who  hS 
snatched  up  the  sword,  and  put  on  the  shirt.     When  the  dm«m'i 

Wife  saw  this,  she  flung  herself  upon  a  broom-stick,  and  flew^r. 

It  occurred  to  the  dragon  that  Ladislaus  had  become  whS  I5n 

.^'  ^If  ^^i^V  ''°""<»  "?<»»  hi"  horse,  and  so  he  prayed,  "Xn 
"you  have  killed  me,  bind  me  upon  my  hone."  Iron  Ladidan*  c«»  «ff 
all  the  dragon's  head,  with  onen,low%nd  laid  lem  wUh  "Kj?^ 
on  the  horse's  back.    The  horse  set  off  with  them,  and  I  supjo^  is 

Sme'baT^  '^"'^  ''''  ""**  '*'''  '^'^'  ^°'  ^'  »'«  ^'"  7^' 

.1-     1"*?  Ladislaus  took  his  two  brothers  frwn  the  chimner  whpn. 
they  had  become  quite  black  and  dry,  and  brought  A^m'»«  1 
jen^t-king.  who  healed  them.    Whe/LSrslaus.  fnl  hts".  te^,  and 

beautiful  lady  with  a  bright  star  on  her  forehead.    The  seroent-k^ 

^imSeMl;  "?"?  » »y  <»*«8»»ter,  whom  thouhJSTwS 
from  the  flames.    I  give  her  to  thee  as  thy  bride."    So  a  snlenHiH 

brother  had  become  quite  fat  and  white  again ;  when  they  returnfd 
with  heir  sister  to  their  father.     But  Iron  Ladislaus  rSSined  Sth 

is  ::i*£th*'d^e.'5:^"*  ^''«'*-'"'  ^^^^  '^^^^  -  ^^^  Se^ 
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There's  trembling  thro*  the  nations^awe 

Upon  the  hearts  of  men; 
As  if  again  earth's  millions  saw 

War  rushing  from  his  den ; 
Pale  turns  the  tyrant  on  his  throne, 
For  Freedom's  battle-blast  is  blown ; 
And  well  may  terror  chill  the  world ; 
For  England's  red-crosn  flag  unfurl'd 
FloAts  angrily  athwart  the  air,— 
Presaging  woe  to  tyrants,  horror  and  despair. 

From  North  to  South--from  East  to  West, 

Thro'  all  her  glorious  Isles, — 
Pxoud  swells  each  heart  within  the  breast, 

Proud  curls  each  lip  in  smiles, — 
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The  indigoant  smiles  of  conscious  strength 
Aboat  to  be  unroll'd  at  length. 
Against  the  bigot  and  the  slave» 
Who  all  too  long  o'er  Freedom's  grave 
Have  plasfa*d  their  chains  vith  maniac  glee. 
And  darkly  vow'd  the  doom  of  aU  who  \govAd  be  free. 

Wake^  idiot,  from  thy  visions  wake 

Of  tyranny  a^d  lust, 
Ere  yet  ^  .might  of  England  shake 

Thy  throne  into  the  dust ! 
Her  summons  to  the  free  and  brave 
Hath  soiHided  over  land  and  witve; 
'  And  who  hath  jet  withstood  her  mi^. 
When  she  hatb  battled  for  Che  right. 
Or  placM  her  banner  in  the  van 
Of  those  whope  swords  are  drawn  for  Liberty  and  Man? 

It  is  the  causes— ft  is  the  cause 

Which  thou  shalt  not  withstands 
As  steel  the  fire  of  heairen,  ifdraws 

A  blessing  on  her  brand. 
By  all  the  blood  drops  shed  in  vain« 
O'er  mapy  a  gore-diccoloi^d  plain. 
By  all  thou  hast  m  dungeons  «pilt» 
By  all  thy  perjuries,  shame,  and  guilt. 
By  all  thy  hell  of  infamy, 
Hear  thy  Auiereal  knell  in  England's  battle  cry. 

Alas  !  that  such  a  thing  as  thou. 
Should  have  the  power  to  veil 
With  anxious  thought  one  Father's  brow. 

Or  make  one  Iffother  pale ! 
The.  tear  will  start,  despite  the  heart. 
To  see  the  b^ve  to  baUle  part ; 
But  if  one  drop  be  shed  by  Love, 
One  British  warrior's  corse  above, 
Ev'n  hatred's  self  might  weep  to  see 
The  vengeance  th^tt  shall  light  upon  thy  slaves  and  thee. 

Zarach^ 
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JOY  AND  SORROW. 

They  are  as  rival  painters — Joy  and  Soritrtr  : 

Their  canvas  are  the  lira  and  eloquent  eyes. 

The  smooth  cheek,  ana  the  hieh-enthroned  brow 

By  fair  locks  diadem'd ;— -K>n  Uiese  thev  work. 

And  colors  of  sweet  aspect  cast  o'er  all. 

Joy  mingles  the  full  ruby  of  the  lip 

With  rich  vermilion ;  pouirs  a  rahiMw  dh>p 

Into  the  eyc^s  mild  iris;  mi  the  ch«ek 

Tempers  the  carmine  ^ifth  th^  pder  rosei 

And  spreads  a  lighter  tint  of  that  soft  hue 

0*er  tne  flushed  forehead.    Then  doth  Sorrow  come. 

Restoring  its  own  whiteness  to  tlie  brow — 

Painting  the  lily  on  the  cheek;  tlie  lip 

Divesting  of  the  deepness  of  its  ted 

By  a  peculiar  shadow ;  and  riie  star 

Of  either  eye  o'ermantling  with  a  cloud 

Broken  by  rain-like  tears : — and  thus  i4  is : 

They  are  as  rival  painters— Joy  and  Sorrow. 

S.  £1. 
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No.  I. 


"  Hopes,  what  are  Uiey  f    Beada  of  morningi 

**  Strang  on  alender  Uadea  dt  gnm  i 
"  0*er  a  spider's  web  adorning, 

'*  In  a  straight  and  treache^ns  pns ! 

« 

«  What  is  Youth  r    A  dandng  Wno«« 

"  Whids  behind|  and  tocks  befiuv. 
'*  Age  ?    A  drooping,  totmnlng  wffldW, 

'*  On  a  flat  and  iKf  shtt^"  WoMMtwoaTB. 

**  En  TieUttssant  on  devient  phis  te  tt  pfaiv  stfli**^ 

La  RooBSSOOCAULn. 


Impossible  I  it  cannot  be  I  vesy  the  eye — it  is  the  same*  Good 
Heavens,  what  an  alteration !  and  yet  it  was  considered  an  admirable 
likeness :  I  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  it  was  drawn ;  now  at 
sixty,  there  scarcely  remains  a  trace  of  identity.    Time,  Time,  hew 
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are  your  havoet.  Where  is  that  smooth  forehead — those  waving 
curls  of  beautifol  brown  hair»  which  I  would  not  allow  to 
be  pomatomedA  or  even  powdered ;  that  sanguine,  ambitioas,  bene- 
volent eye ;  the  frank,  unsuspecting,  ingenuous  countenance  of 
voQth.  Where  is  the  lumen  purpureum  Juventee  ?  vanished— gone 
forever.  Here  I  am,  like  Lear,  a  decrepit  old  man,  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  bald,  grey,  wrinkled,  with  all  the  mistrust- 
iVihiess  of  the  present,  and  hankering  after  the  past,  of  advanced 
Mfe.  And  yet,  such  is  the  bountiful  dispensation  of  Providence, 
my  recollections,  though  melancholy,  are  pleasing.  It  has  been 
medy  What  would  life  be  without  hope  ?  Dull  and  melancholy. 
But^  ah !  what  would  age  be  without  memory  ?  Insupportable.  In 
early  life,  when  we  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  hope,  and  view  objects 
through  an  ever-fresh,  ever-changing  kfeileidoscope  of  fancy,  this 
truth  is  not  attended  to;  but  in  the  evening  of  our  days,  when 

''  If  bm  a  beam  of  aolar  raaaoii  play, 

*'  Lo,  Fancy's  Mty  fiost-work  melts  away," 

we^feef,  with  an  evidence  beyond  all  demonstration,  that  Providence's 
beneficent  consideration  of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity^  is  in  nothing 
more  conspicuous  than  in  endowing  us  with  the  faculty  of  memory*-- 
the  support,  the  solace,  of  old  age,  and  the  main  contributor  to  the 
hammie^s  of  existence.  A  swarm  of  apt  sayings  of  philosophers 
ana  poets  on  this  point,  rushes  upon  my  mind.  I  will  not  quote 
them— they  are  too  cold  and  methodical  for  my  present  feelings. 

What  a  host  of  recollections  arfe  associatea  with  this  portrait! 
of  dearest  relatives  in  their  graves— I  trust  in  Heaven ;  of  passionate 
love  conceived,  alas !  to  be  disappointed—-"  the  spell  from  which  e'en 

yet  I  am  not  quite  free** Bfary h  the  contented  mother  of 

a  mother — I,  a  moping,  melancholy,  good-for-nothing  old  bachelor. 
Every  body  told  her  that  Mr.  H.  was  a  most  desirable  match ;  that 
it  woQld  be  imprmdeiU  in  her  to  decline  £8000  per  annum,  for  me, 
with  a  certainty  of  barely  half  as  many  hundreds.  WeQ,  she  was  a 
woman ;  she  married  him,  and  returned  me  this  portrait.  I  some- 
times think  she  was  rtg^t.  Could  I  have  made  her  happier?  Could 
he  have  felt  the  hundredth  part  of  my  love  T— Psha !  he  is  a  worthy, 
honest  man,  of  £8000  per  annum ;  but  with  love — that 

«-^"  scsroe  diuenrei  the  name : 
"  While  miiie  was  like  the  leva  flood, 
"  That^hurhs  in  Etna's  breast  of  laine." 

WeU,  it  is  passed ;  she  returned  me  the  portrait,  and  left  me  on 
the  strand  of  existe&ca-<-shipwreoked  and  unhappy.  I  had  friends 
then,  attached  by  the  atronsBst  feelings  of  youthful  sympathy.  What 
is  beoome  of  them  t  Are  these  ties  of  afieotion,  too,  dissolved  or 
alaekened^    Alas !  Death  has  been  busy,  too  busy,  here.    Of  a  knot 

of  seven  Cantabs  of  vs,  who  used  to  meet  in   Harry  C y's 

okambersytlusre  are  only  two  living.  Poor  Harry  1  his  heart  was  too 
ifiire  b^  the  selfish  comneice  of  fie.    Perhaps  it  is  as  well. 

2  c  2 
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"  He  died  in  «Miy  youtbr 
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Ere  Hope  had  lost  its  rich  romantic  hues ; 
"  Where  human  bofloma  seemed  the  homes  of  truth, 
**  And  earth  stUI  gleamed  with  beaiity's  radiant  dews." 

I  have  twice  visited  hiai  grave  at  Naples.     He  is  buried  close  to 

his  favorite  sister.     His  cousins  P y  and  S-^ — -r  are  also  de«^d^ 

The  former  fell  like  a  hero  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  Waterloo, 
covered  with  wounds  and  glory ;  the  other  was  a  victim  tQ  the  pestir 
lent  marshes  at  Walcheren*  Of  the  other  two  of  our  club,  F — 7^4 
was,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  killed  in  a  duel,  arising  oat 
of  his  brother's  contested  election*  The  poor,  tender-heaited,  and 
sensitive  C— e  was  jilted  by  a  coquette,  and  never  after  raised  hia 
head.  He  pined  away,  until,  like  a  shadow,  he  melted  into  hi*  tomb. 
The  survivor  is  the  worthy  Rector  of  -— -^  in  Norfolk;  and  never  ftula, 
lirhenever  we  meet,  to  drop  a  tear  over  the  memory  of  the  departed 
friends  of  our  youth.  Time,  distance,  and  difference  of  pursuit 
and  habits,  have  had  their  usual  sway  in  slackeniiyg^  and  severing  the 
ties  of  other  earthly  acquaintanceship;  and,  what  is  much  more 
painful  in  the  recollection,  many  of  Uiose  ties  have  been  snapt 
rudely  asunder  by  selfishness,  heartlessness,  and  the  jarring  interests 
of  similar  pursuits. 

But  the  alteration  pf  feature  is  nothing  compared  with,  that  of 
feeling.     I  was  then  romantic  in  the  extreme.     I  now  look. upon  the 
world,  and  its  petty  doings,  with  a  scorn  and  revulsion  bordering  upon 
misanthropv,  but  free  from  the  captiousness  of  disappointment.  1  said 
I  wflts  jiist  three-and-twcnty  when  this  portrait  was  taken;  at  that  time 
my  rational  expectations  were  first-rate.    With  the  senate  staring  me 
in  the  face ;  with  day-dream  visions  of  fame  and  power,  and  official 
distinctions  flitting  across  Ambition's  eye;  with  my  college  honors 
blushing  thick  upon  me;  with  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  numerous 
respectable  friends;  and  with  a  greater  spur  than  all,  as  I  vainly 
believe  the  **  beautiful  regards  upon  me*"  of  a  most  lovely  girl,  I 
abandoned  the  certainty  of  preferment,  in  the  church,  for  the  perilous 
chance  of  *'  risine ''  at  the  bar,  and  entered  my  name  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  The  wooTsack,"'-at  least,  in  case  I  fail  m  ousting  the  cabinet, 
theft  commanded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Chief  Justiceship, — thought  I,  vrill  be 
an  honorable  provision  for  mature  age.    At  the  time  I  speak  of,  all 
Europe  was  heated  and  illuminated  by  the  intense  blaze  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  England  was  in  a  condition  and  excitement  not  4 
priori  predic'able  of  the  English  character*    This  was  the  iime  for  a 
man  of  genius  to  establish  a  reputation  of  ability.     I  was  an  early 
member  of  the  **  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People ;"  and  I  appeal 
to  Locd  Grey  (then  Mr.  .Grey,  an  active  member)  whether  most  of  the 
decisions  were  not  effected  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  •♦*•♦•,   **  the 
**  Cambridge  Science  Medallist,**  and  the  **  most  logical-headed  man 
**  of  his  time;'*  and  whether  our  ablest  statements  and  most  effective 
pamphlets  did  not  emanate  from  that  gentleman's  pen  ?    Pamphlets 
then  were  multum  in  parvo,  and  not,  as  now,  parvum  in  ftiullo;  and 
eloquence  was  not  verbiage,  nor  logical  reasoning  sophistry;  nor  did 
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seoalorial  knowledge  eonsiBt  in  a  smattering  of  political  ecoBomy, 
history,  and  in  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  I  was  soon  offered  a 
boToagh,  and  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  Whig  family,  in  the  New 
Parliament.  In  the  mean  time,  1  studied  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  my  coantry,  as  I  did  eyery  thing  else,  whether  in  mathematics, 
classics,  metaphysics,  or  natural  history,  with  an  intense  zeal  that 
amounted  to  a  passion.  In  addition  to  all,  I  used  the  *'  appliances 
*'of  art**  to  aid  a  naturally  mellow  voice,  and  a  not  ungraceful 
gesture.  Nor  were  the  muses  neglected ;  though  I  must  confess  they 
were  rather  coy  in  my  courtship.  I  ask  the  reader,  had  I  not  then 
nttonal  expectations  of  fame  and  distinction  ?  He  shall,  at  another 
time,  hear  how  I  missed  the  tide,  and  failed  in  attaining  either.  It  is 
an  instructive  lesson,  imd  b  feplete  with  materials  of  most  useful 
refleetson.  At  present  I  will  relate  to  him  a  dialogue  (to  let  him  know 
what  I  am)  that  took  place,  a  few  days  ago,  between  me  and  an  old 
friend  who  has  just  returned  after  spending  thirty  years  in  India. 
*f  Well,  I  am  sure,  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again.'* 

I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  see  you.    You  are  now  come  home  to 
enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignitate  during  the  remainder  of  your  life." 

Yes — the  climate  agreed  with  jne.  I  made  some  fortunate 
bits,  and  am,  as  you  say,  come  home  to  spend  the  otium  cum 
*'  dignitate  in  Old  England.  May  I  ask  what  are  you?  I  merely 
'*  know  that  you  are  not  married  to  — --,  and  that  you  have  been 
left  a  handsome  fortune  by  your  uncle.  Beyond  that,  deponent 
sayeth  not.  You  don^t  wear  an  apron — ^you  are  not,  therefore,  a 
bishm.'* 

'  I  never  received  orders.    I  abandoned  the  church  as  a  pro- 
"  fession." 

'*  Oh!  then  you  went  Into  Parliament.    But  I  have  not,  I  believe, 
**  seen  your  name  among  the  ministry.    You  are  not  in  office  1" 
•*  No— nor,  what  is  more— in  Parliament.'' 
*'  Well,  that  IS  odd,  with  your  abilities,  your  knowledge,  your 
'*  eloouence;  for  '  anfd  la'og  syne,*  you  must  tell  me  what  you  really 
"are.** 

"  Nominally,  a  barrister;  but,  really,  a  literary  idler." 
A  banrister,  a  mere  special  pleader." 

I  was  for  some  years  at  the  bar,  and  saw  others  pass  me  by 
without  those  qualifications  which  my  friends,  in  their  kindness, 
"  endowed  me  with.    I  foiled  even  as  an  author;  though  I  have  heard 

*'  some  anonyiR&mt  productions  of  mine  lauded  to  the  sky.    But '^ 

*'  Not  a  word -more  now.     After  tiffin,  you  must  tell  roe  all." 

E . 
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*'  Cogitaii  iMMtunt  omnia."  JutUa  C€ku». 


A  dream^  advmbrator  of  life,  eaaae  o'er  ae. 

Amid  the  tistoag  of  the  eAiij  dawa-«- 
A  throng  of  rot^  cblMreii  w^re  before  me, 

Danciag  in  mirth  upon  the  dew-bathed  lawn ; 
Their  auiMm  cingleta,  aa  the  aephyr  aonnded. 

And  white  robes,  looady  o'er  their  ihoaMert  dyawn, 
StayM  its  ligbt  pinion,  as  thty  wildly  bounded 

With  hearts  aa  light — and  their  bine  innocent  eyes. 
By  lashes  auburn  aa  their  locks  sntrouaded, 

Beam'd  on  the.  vernal  air,  like  little  skies 
Where  joy  was  constellation-i«and  anon. 

Full  of  the  heart-s  instinctive  sympathies^ 
They  blended  all  their  fairy  forms  in  one-—   . 

And  lipa  lo,  pretty  lips  were  gailv  prest. 
And  soon  that  infant  revelry  was  done. 

The  happy  scene  was  changed :  those  cbiMren  blest. 
Their  bud  of  beauty  into  bloom  expanded. 

Had  grown  to  youth — and  parting,  each  addrest 
Himself  to  objects  which  his  fata  demanded— 

The  mart,  camp,  court-^tbe  forum  and  the  wave— 
Amid  all  these  that  alter'd  troop  was  banded ; 

And  others  unto  art  and  learning  clave. 
And  some  to  idlesse  lent  their  languid  days, 

Or  to  o'erpow'ring  love  their  spirits  gave : — 
Of  these,  two  lulKd  by  music  and  sweet  lay^. 

Like  twin  gems  polish 'd  by  the  aelf-same  luind, 
Lay  in  combining  beauty— the  gre^n  sprays 

Of  fruitful  vines  bow'd  round  them  to  the  land ; 
But  their  rich  grapes  hung  unregardedly— 

Those  lovers  quaff'd  of  sweetness  donbiy  bland  I 
Their  lips  were  blending — and  from  cheek  and  eye ; 

O'er  each  bright  face  then  flashed  a  livelier  light- 
As  summer  lightning  o'er  a  moonlight  sky. 

Arose  another  scene — it  seem'd  the  flight 
Of  Time  had  circled  thro'  prevailing  years. 
And  Youth  was  dimm'd  by  Age,  as  day  by  night—  - 
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Mourning  the  perish 'd  joy,  which  so.  endears, 

With  lips  o'erladen  by  eternal  sighs* 
And  eyes  sarchar^d  with  everlasting  tears : — 

Disease,  and  Disappointment's  agonies ; 
The  memory  of  padt  ¥^e— the  present's  gioom, 

Thoughts  of  the  fatutre,  where  no  sun  ^^^tMild  rise, 
The  coDsciogsness  of  Desith's  ai>proaching  doom, 

Made  the  dull  tear  beneath  the  eyelid  tfliort. 
And  ctinh*4  th«fir  weiai^ed  tipiritft  to\he  tomb ; 

And  those  fend  lowers  mottrn'd  altho'  apart. 
And  in  the  wirinlfks  of  each  faded  brow, 

Wtt  read  the  langoage  of  %  broken  heart. 

My  Yision  still  was  muUible— and  how,' 

Btac1i:-1id4ed  night,  from  all  the  east  appearing. 
Cast  her  dailc  mantle  o'er  the  scene  of  woe< 

And  then  into  ihe  depths  of  darkness  peenng, 
I  viewed  no  human  form — ^but  lank  and  grim^ 

Therein  were  skeletons  of  death  careenng, 
And  moving  to  and  fi^o^  in  silence  dim ; 

And  their  foul  shapes,  devoid  of  living  breath. 
Did  fill  mv  cup  of  horror  to  the  brim. 

Were  these  the  children  eartii  had  smiird  beneath? 
These  the  i;lad  youth  ?— >Youtig1)eauty^  dorious  dress. 

But  veils  Aie  hideous  skeleton  of  Death  I 

»  . 

But,  lo !  pi  garden  in  the  wildernes»*- 

A  sun  amid  the.  chfK>a  of  my  dream^ 
Blossom'd  and  shone  in  light's  divine  excess* 

The  darkotss  vanish'df  glory  .all  supreme, 
As  froAi  a  thocsand  su^s  of  living  bnghtness,  , 

Poured  on  the  fresh  eartli  Hk/e  a  mountain  streamy 
And 'spirits  OK^d  t>efore  i^e,  lob'd  in  whitdHess, 

The  etti^eretiL  garb  of  immertalil^ — 
Thcki,  like  a.bifd,  upon  the  wings  lof  lightness    , 

They  X09e  exuking  to  the  starry  sky^ 
And  us  the  throng  ascended  from  before  ioe„ 

Lvl9v!4  each  rosy  ch^k  and  laughing  ^ye 
That  lit  my  ^isiob  when  it  fitst  came  o'er  nte. 

&ios% 
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Nmfember  97. — Why  have  the  poeU  neglected  the  well-merited 
praises  of  the  warm  baUi^  the  most  soothing  of  comforts,  the  most 
perfect  of  luxuries  ? — What»  I  wonder,  is  the  occasion  or  cause  of 
our  particular  sensuous  (Miltonice)  predilections'?  Do  they  depend 
upon  our  bodily  organization,  .or  upon  the  casual  traasitiye  associa- 
tions of  the  mind  ?  Or  are  they  owing  to  what  Lady  Blessington  calls 
an  entravemeni  of  our  mental  and  physical  idiosyncrasies !  Lord 
Bacon,  throughout  bis  works,  particularly  in  the  Sylirm  Syhrarum, 
inclines  to  the  first  opinion.  Locke  is  decidedly  of  the  second — ^his 
droll  story  of  the  youtn,  that  took  such  delieht  in  baling  an  old  trunk 
ii^  his  room  wherever  h^  danced,  for  example, — I  am  decidedW  of  Uie 
third  opinion.  Canning  says,  that  DemosUienes  would  fail,  if  lie 
wore  a  black  cravat  and  boots.  I  have  heard  Tiemey  own  his  sue- 
cessful  sifting  of  Lord  Castlerdagh's  arguments  was  dependant  upon 
die  dress  his  lordship  wore ;— if  black,  Tiernev  looked  blue — if  blue, 
Tiemey  beat  him  black ; — ^but  if  Castlereagn  wore  gloves,  Tiemey 
was  sure  to  rough-handle  him.  My  Coz  Byron  could  not  move, 
if  his  netk  were  not  as  free  as  his  thoughts.  Scott  cant  write  but 
in  a  particular  chair,  and  with  common  candles.  Sir  J.  Mackintoab 
cannot  utter  a  syllable  from  any  place  in  the  House,  but  that  behind 
W.  Smith's  seat ;  and  John  tells  me.  Chat  Merlin  never  moves  well  in 
any  harness  not  made  by  his  uncle.  There  must  be  corporeal  as  well 
as  mental  grounds  for  our  predilection  to  particular  sources  of  plea- 
snreable  excitement,  as  Madame  de  Stael  says.  I  think  andf  feel 
that,  after  a  day's  bard  riding,  there  is  no  luxury  comparable  witb  a 
warm  bath — ^it  is  ao  grateful  and  refreshing,  and  disputes  the  title  of 
'<  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer*'  with  sleep.  My  cousin,  I  know, 
celebrates  hock  and  soda  water.  Harriette  Wilson  tells  niee  tales  of 
Hart  Davis.  Lord  Qastlereaffb  in4nlg>ed  la  die  luxury  of  freonent 
fine  linen.  His  Majesty,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  his  oody 
ttponged  twice  a  day.  Tlie  Saints  amuse  tbemsielves  witb  the  blacks. 
John  declares,  that  a  pot  of  porter  drinks  well  after  heatinr  hiraadf 
by  grooming.  Canning  has  made  Downtng-street  like  Gloucester 
liodge — a  nest  of  water  closets — I  suppose  to  correct  the  laxity  oC 
public  functionaries ;  and  Ashley  awears  it  is  worth  a  man's  while  to  be 
pinched  in  tight  boots,  to  enjov  the  contrasting  luxury  of  light  easy 
shoes^  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  these  are  luxuries ;  but  I  contend 
they  rank — longe  intervallo— below  the  warm  bath.  Seneca  knew 
that  well,  when  he  cunningly  demanded  permission  to  Hquidate  the 
iiebi  of  nature  in  a  warm  bath.  (A  good  pun — must  give  it  oral  birth.) 
Dined  at  Brookes's — ^was  bored  by  that  conceited  fop.  Spring  Rice. 
Talk  of  whtft  you  will.  Rice  will  book  in  the  Limerick  election,  and 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  Mrs.  Rice's  father.  Lord  limerick.  I 
wish  he  would  stay  in  Limerick.  He  rivals  the  big  one-eyed  Scotch- 
man, Irving,  I  heard  preach  about  two  years  ago  somewhere  in  the 
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ciiy,  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  hia  hair.  Rice  is  a  perfect  fright, 
and  yet  he  thinks  it  makes  him  an  Adonis.  By  the  way,  is  that 
InriDg  dead  or  alive?  He  was  evidently  a  quack;  of  course  was 
thought  a  prodigy.     I  think  I  heard  sonrething  about  his  pawning  a 

gold  W8^h — I  forget  the  particulars.     Great  muster  expected  at  the 
!Tee  to-morrow,     jtfeni.  Eusion  to  call  for  me  at  half-pHst  two 
o^clock. 

28.— The  levee  rather  Ibinuish — the  King  looked,  I  thought, 
dull.     Met  my  old  Vienna  frien^,  Sir  Horace  St»  Pa#l — heard  th^ 

Joong  Baroness  AUhein)  still  unmarried.  Would  ipuch  like  to  see 
ler  again.  What  a  speaking  eye !  and  such  a  patlietlc  voice !  What 
a  fool  Devonshire  makes  pf  himself — think  of  him  wearing  his 
Moscow  coat  at  the  levee !  how  his  Majesty  must  despise  him.  Uddell 
said,  my  coat  lav  better  about  the  collar  than  any  in  the  room.  Lid- 
dell  is  a  d^vilisn  good  judge  of  a  coat,  th#ugh  he  never  wears  one 
hiooself  worth  remarking.  Played  an  excellent,  joke  uppu  Ei^ton. 
A  Mr,  Alderman  Waithman.  a  low  city  shopkeeper,  was  speaking  with 
great  vehemence  about  soo^etbing  or  another.  I  whispered  to  Euatoo 
that  he  was  quite  out  of  order*.  Euston,  who  detests,  like  hlin,  ia 
G(J8soiith*8  comedy,  '*  every  thing  that's  lowj'  .roared  out,  **  Orderl 
**  order !  ^  A  dead  pause«*-th&  Speaker  looked  for  explanation. 
Euatoii  got  red  in  the  face»  dropped  his  h^d  sheepishly,  and  looked 
like  a  pick-pocket.  I  left  the  House,  and  almost  burst  with  laughter 
in  th^  smoking  room :  told  Cam  Hobhouse  the  story — he  laughed  too. 
Hear  Carols  sister  is  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  Fane's  of  .Oxford-* 
shire — old  acquaintance  of  my  aunt  L  ■  Mem*  Betted  twenty  to 

ten  with  W.  Bankes  on  the  height  of  the  pyramids.  . 

29^ — How  barbarous  these  jokes  on  EUiston's  auction  !  poaf 
fellow — I  sawiiim  play  Ranger  in  Leominster  about  two  months  ago, 
in  hie  o^n  inimitable  style ;  hear  he  is  turned  stationer ;  what  a  fall^ 
iog  c^l— Still  bored  about  the  corn  laws,  Both  packs  at  fault.  The 
repealing  hcurriers  ought  tp  remember,  that  if  Eclipse  were  weighed 
down  by  enormopa  weight,  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  a  cominon 
hack  ;  and  th^  beagles  ought  not  to  give  t^pgue  or  yelp  wb^n  there 
is  nosc^At  of  danger.  This  is  an  old  trick  of  their's.  Adam  Smith 
tells  ufi,  that  about  fifty  years  before  his  time,  some  of  the  <;oanties  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the  House  against  the  ex- 
tension of  turnpike  roads  into  the  remoter  counties,  which,  they 
pretended,  from  the  cheapness  of  labor«  would  be  able  to  sell  their 
giaas  and  corn  cheaper  in  the  London  market  than  themselves,  and 
would  thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin  their  cultivation.  Tlieir 
rents,  howerer,  have  risen,  and  their  cultivation  has  been  improved 
since  that  time;  and*  I  am  sure,  the  fears  at  the  present  time  would 
be  found  almost  as  groundless:  I  mean  under  a  restrictive  iniporta- 
tioB*    Talking  of  turnpike  roads,  what  amusement  can  Lowther  find 

in  for  ever  boring  himself  and  others  with  some  d d  Turnpike  Bill 

or  another?  I  yesterday  moved,  pro  forma,  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bi^v  Bridge  Bill  of  iny. constituents;  I  never  of  course  read  it  myself, 
and  yet  Lowt))^r  took  it  up,  conned  it  over  and  over,  and  d rbly 
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annoyed  me  with  petty  verbal  questions  and  objections.  There 
is  Lord  Robert  Seymour  just  as  mad  about  lunatic  asylums,  and 
proh  pudor^  the  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  my  excellent 
friend,  Estcourt,  spends  his  time  in  regulating  the  domestic  affairs  of 
gin-shops  and  ale-nouses  I— Certainly,  next  to  a  warm  bath,  a  keen 
razor  is  the  prince  of  luxuries— by  the  way,  do  ladies  shave  now?— 
At  Lady  H 's  last  night,  and  Mrs.  R ,  and  the  Countess  An- 
tonio's musical  parties,  all  the  spinsters*  chins  were  black-patched. 
The  razor  is  an  awful  substitute  for  the  breeches. 

90.— Did  any  body  ever  here  9uch  a  sing-song,  up  and  down 
squall,  as  that  of  young  Stuart  Wortley !  He  reminded  me  of  a  duett ' 
between  a  cock  grouse  and  a  curlew.  His  voice  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  Wynns' — bubble  and  squeak—- and  such  a  subject, 
the  Tregony,  election !  And  such  a  farrago  of  stupid  precedents— 
about  what  nobody  cai^d  about,  parturinnt  numtes,  Sfc.  He  came 
into  the  University. Club  with  the  air  of  a  Roman  general  in  a  trium- 
phal procession ;  talked  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  usages 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  an  M.  P.,  till  every  body 
laughed  at  him.  He  bolted  off  to  Brookes's;  Harry  Pelham  and  I 
followed— found  him  in  warm  argument  with  Althorpe  about 'the 
exchangeable  value  of  commodities — Milton  took  a  part — every  body 
listened.  I  awed  them  all  into  silence,  by  gravely  remarking,  that 
many  of  the  questions,  both  in  morals  and  in  politics,  seem  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  the  problems,  de  maximis  and  de  minimis  in  fluxions, 
in  which  there  is  always  a  point  where  a  certain  affection  is  the 
greatest,  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  point,  it  gradually  diminishes ; 
that  I  considered  the  present  question  was  of  this  nature,  and  there- 
fore admitted  of  great  latitude « of  discussion  on  both  sides.  This 
floored  Althorpe,  and 'made  Wortley  look  as  if  he  was  going  to  cry. 
The  room  murmured  assent.  I  observed  a  new  member,  Surrey 
Pallmer,  very  attentive ;  I  am  sure  he  takes  me  for  a  philosopher. 
By  the  way,  I  saw  him  and  Buxton  the  other  night  shaking 
hands,  as  if  there  were  no  blacks  in  the  world — I  don't  like  these 
manumisnons  of  Pallmer;  he  ought  fo  take  a  -decided  part,  and 
benefit  the  country,  by  manfully  exposing  quackery  and  cant*.  The 
public  Iq  sick  ad  nauseam  of  the  •*••  ••♦••♦»♦  of  the  methodist 
****  and  abolitionists.  They  are  aware  of  the  hollowness  of  their 
"  disinterested"  statements,  and  that  the  East  Indians  would  fain 
extend  their  monopoly  to  sugar  and  rum,  at  the  ruin  of  the  West 
Indian  planters.     Pallmer  ought  to  show,  that  the  question  is  one  of 

*  Our  young  Senatorial  friend  should  remember  that  Mr.  Pallmer  is  an  mde- 
pendgnt  Engliih  County  -Membtr^  and  not  the  representative  of  the  Colonies.  The 
mistake  would  not  be  worth  notice,  were  it  not  shared  by  many  individuals,  who 
seem  to  think  Mr.  Pallmer  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  West 
Indians.  Wc  are  here  obliged  also  to  omit  some  strong  expresuons  of  our  Diarist 
Opposed  as  we  are,  head  and  heart,  to  the  meaturei  of  the  Abolitionists,  we  cannot 
forget  thi^t  their  professed  object  is  a  respectable  one,  and  that  the  characters  of 
many  of  them  are  above  censure.*  We  will  not  shrink  from  exposing  hypocrisy 
where  we  have  proofs ;  but  we  will  not  stigmatiae  the  whole  for  the  evil  deeds  of 
a  few. 
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Cocker  and  cant— of  interest  and  •♦••••;  the  feeling  in  and  out 
of  doors  would  soon  be  unanimous  on  the  side  of  justice.  Tve  heard 
his  lukewarmness  arises  from  an  unwillingness  to  oppose  Lord  Liver- 
pool, to  whom  he  was  indebted  in  his  contest  with  Holme  Sumner. 
I  doh*t  believe  it.  Lord  Liverpool  has  too  much  English  sense,  and  is 
too  good  a  Protestant,  to  be  influenced  by  sectarian  f******* — besides, 
to  make  a  bad  good  pun,  Pallmer  ought  to  recollect  the  motto  of  the 
Liverpool  family — non  sine  pulvere  Palma,  and  not  rust  in  idleness. 
2>0oeM^r  1. — I  declare  the  **  female  ladies  of  my  acquaintance" 
80  perplex  me  for  franks,  that  I've  not  been  able  to  write  my  own 
letters.  Mem.  To  answer  Fred.  Lambe's  invitation  to  Madrid,  by  his 
cousin  the  commodore,  who  is  going  to  Christmas  there.  Still  bored 
about  that  Tregony  petition — left  the  House.  I  would  have  voted 
against  Mr.  Archibald  Mackillop,  and  Mr.  Alexander  something  else 
equally  Gothic  or  Celtic,  merely  on  account  of  his  d     ■■  d  name,  even 

if  he  rode  as  well  as  Joliffe^     What  a  d d  ass  that  Bailey  was 

to  fall  into  a  passion  about  a  deist's  petition  !  He  ought  to  remember 
that  belief  is  independent  of,  and  uncontrolable  by,  the  will.  William 
Smith's  censure  was  well  uttered,  and  well  deserved,  though  Chairman 
Grant  said,  in  the  smokine  room,  it  was  imprudent.  BaUey  seems  to 
be  what  Harry  Pelham  calls  a  ''  great  creature."  Bv  the  way,  there  is 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Warburton  speaks,  like  philosopher  Torrens, 
on  every  subject  I  asked  Euston  the  reason ;  he  answered  with  one 
of  my  own  puns,  that  Warburton  was  H  timber-merchant,  and  there- 
fore knowing  a  good  dealy  ought  to  speak  on  a  variety  of  subjects! 
Liddell  said  he  was  a  ehip  of  the  old  block,  and  a  cousin  of  iisAley's. 
Very  stupid  attempts  at  punning.  Talking  of  puns— met  one  this 
morning  in  the  New  Monthly— attributed  to  old  wiggy  Dr.  Parr— (a 
bad  imitation  of  the  defective  points  in  Dr.  Johnson's  character),  that 
was  actually  uttered  by  Porsoo,  when  his  copy  of  the  Abbe  Du  Bos's 
criticism  fell  on  Hume's  Essays— Proctcfii6t7  Humi  Bos,  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  the  same  way,  many  of  my  good  puns  will  be  claimed 
by  others.  I  heard  a  punning  anecdote  the  other  day  of  Lord 
Eldon,  which,  by  the  w»y,  though  highly  praised,  I  think  as  stupid 
as  a  leg^l  pun  need  be.  His  lordship  is  fond,  it  seems,  of  strong 
porter  at  dinner,  which  he  drinks  in  the  orthodox  manner  of  our  an- 
cestors, out  of  a  pewter  pot.  Dining  the  other  day  at  Wellington's, 
after,  as  John  says,  taking  the  lining  out  of  a  quart  of  porter,  he 
smacked  his  lips,  and  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  pleasurable  emotions, 
"  That  is  noble  drink."  ''  By  writ  or  tenure,  my  lord  ?"  said  little 
Crokcr,  with  a  would-be  facetious  smile.  "  By  descent.  Sir,"  said  old 
Eldon.  Every  body  says  it  was  an  admirable  and  most  witty  reply. 
I  don't,  nevertheless,  see  anything  in  it.  Mem,  Met  Lord  Stanhope, 
got  red  in  the  face  when  asked  whether  I  had  yet  read  his  pamphlet 
on  the  com  laws.  Must  give  it  to  John  to-morrow,  and  order  him  to 
bring  up  the  **  report"  the  day  after. 

9.—  Sorry  Moore  is  doing  Byron's  life;  I  wanted  Cam  Hobhouse, 
who  half  promised.  There  is  no  man  living  fit  to  do  it  justice  but 
Sir  W.  Scott — but  for  his  toryism,  which  I  fear  will,  with  too  much 

'2d  2 
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tiaste,  dish  his  Life  of  Napoleon.  Moore  cannot  write  prose:  hb 
life  of  poor  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  is  miserable; — every  sentence 
finishing  with  some  far-fetched  unmeaning  simile — Uke  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  Armida — like  the  hanging  garden  of  Badgdad — like  an 
ousel,  and  rery  like  a  whale.  He  even  does  not  tell  any  of  Sheridan's 
^  good  ones."  Sheridan  was  unrivalled  in  reply.  Medwin's  accovot 
of  Sheridan's  set-to  with  Monk  Lewis  is  the  best  thing  in  his  too 
highly  puffed,  and  too  lowly  condemned,  book.  My  father,  from 
whom  I  inherit  my  wit,  andf  who  has  said  more  good  things  than 
Brammell,  tells  anec4otes  of  Sheridan,  that  fell  within  his  knowledge, 
which  for  wit  and  readiness  exceed  any  I  have  elsewhere  heard  or 
read  of  that  extraordinary  man.  I  must  coUect  them.  One  which 
tny  father  occasioned  is  particularly  eood.  My  father  objected  in  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  year  1796,  to  some  financial 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Pitt  was  chafed,  and  compared,  with 
considerable  warmth,  my  father  and  his  party  to  a  drag  chain  on  the 
wheels  of  the  Government— impeding  its  phJgress.  Tierney  and  my 
father  were  both  concerting  a  reply,  when  Sheridan  suddenly  rose, 
and  said,  *'  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  wonld  compliment  Uie 
"  right  honorable  gentleman  on  the  happiness  of  his  allusion.  The 
*•  dra?-chain  was  a  felicitous  simile  ;  the  rather,  as  it  never  could  be 
'•  used  but  when  the  machine  was  going  down  the  hill*."  ••  The  shoots 
"  of  laughter,"  says  my  father,  •*  nearly  split  the  roof  of  the  house, 
'*  Pitt's  skull,  and  Tierney's  sides." 

That  Calcrafl  thinks  a  great  deal  of  himself-— assumes  great  airs. 
Only  think  of  him  last  niglit  saying,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  though  opposed 
in  politics,  to  give  the  Duke  of  York  a  ciharacter  of  fairness!  I  whis- 
pered Portman,  that  his  Royal  Highness  must  have  done  something  for 
the  Calcrafts.  1  had  scarcely  said  the  word,  when  Calc raft  declared  his 
^notive  for  rising  was  to  acknowledge  th^  many  promotions  the  Duke  of 
York  dealt  out  to  his  sons ;  in  other  words,  begging  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  make  all  the  Captain  and  Major  Calcrafts  colonels  and 
generals.  And  yet  Calcraft  wished  the  House  to  believe  (credat 
Judaeus  Apelles)  tiiat  he  was  disinterested  !? 

It  is  a  pity ,  my  excellent  and  sensible  friend,  and  fellow  Harrowman, 
Peel,  is  so  affected  in  his  general  manner.  His  attitudes  are  those  of  a 
posture-master— so  different  from  the  "  carelessly  diffused  grace  "of  his 
colleague, Canning;  and  his  voice  and  language  arc  painfully  studied 
and  unharmunious.  Why  does  he  pronounce  the  word,  rise — riee?  A 
rise  of  prices,  from  his  mode  of  pronouncing  it,  appears  to  be  a  rice  of 
prices.  I  did  not  understand  him  at  first  last  night;  but  Glenorchy 
told  me  it  was  **  his  wont  in  the  a(\emoon."  Why  does  not  Wynn 
get  himself  shaved  ?  he  is  rivalling  Lord  Lauderdale  in  dirt  and 
alienation  from  soap.  He  is  for  ever  scratching  his  head  ;  why  does 
he  not  get  his  groom  to  curry-comb  it,  before  he  goes  down  to  the 
House?  1  would  not  sit  beside  him  for  the  Mint.  Talking  of 
Lauderdale,  he  is  doing  St.  Albans  out  in  the  amiable  to  Mrs.  Million 
Coutts.     1  never  meet  the  widow  without  her  fidus  Achates  **  dirty 

*  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates. 
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'*  Mjutland/'  as  my  father  baptized  hiiu  at  school.  Tbeite  moral 
Scotchmen  make  a  shrewd  goeas  as  to  the  locality  of  Elxche^uer 
BUls  and  good  seatritug* 

3.™Received  a  copy  of  Lady  Foley's  novel,  ^*  Almack's/'  I  am 
sure  Yery  stupid.  I  am  d  "■  d  if  I  try.  She  is  an  age  (nearly,  ii*  not 
all  out,  10  years)  behind  the  fashion ;  her  book  therefore  can  be 
valuable  only  to  the  Society  of  Antiqaariei.  I,  however,  must  get 
somebody  to  read  it,  as  I  am  to  have  some  good  shooting  at  Foley's 
next  week.  Leinster  tells  me  he  is  also  going.  Euston  wants  me  to 
bet  ^Q  Jem  Ward.  Ward  is  a  prime  bit  of  flesh,  but  not  to  b^ 
depended  upon.  Tom  Cribb,  besides,  says  there  is  nothing^  manly 
and  fair  going  on  now  in  the  ring—- all  crosses.  I  would  back  Ward 
— «I  have  seen  him  spar  with  Berkeley-^-1  will  venture  100/.  upon  him. 

Maberley  gave  Alderman  Waitbman  a  great  shaking  last  night. 
Waithman  seems  to  be  rough  handled  on  both  sides ;  fights  without 
backer  or  bottle-holder :  does  not  seem  to  want  pluck  so  much  as 
training.  He  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  shop-keeper  (not  a  cockney)  M.P* 
Heygate  is  the  cockney  M.P.-«-pert,  mincing,  presuming,  and  obse* 
quioiis.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  resolved  Brogdeo  is  to  be  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  the  **  lean  and  unwashed  artificer."  It  is  short  policy 
in  Brogden  not  to  refund  the  1047/.,  his  share  of  the  spoil;  for  he 
will  be  apt  to  lose  a  f^cc  of  2000/L  a* year  for  it.  He  may  not  have 
been  privy  to  the  fraud  ;  but  now  that  the  fraud  is  evident,  and  that 
he  admits  he  could  be  only  entitled  to  the  money,  from  the  sale  of 
shares  he  never  paid  even  deposit  upon,  and  never  ordered  to  be  sold, 
he  ought  at  once  to  refund,  and  let  it  be  a  drawn  bet.  Sir  W. 
Congreve  seems  to  have  been  playing  his  cards  to  some  purpose — 
8600/.  is  his  share.  Waithman,  it  seems,  is  a  countryman  of  theirs-** 
all  from  the  terra  leois,  as  Camden  calls  Wales-— meaning  thereby  the 
land  of  Zevi.  •  A  good  pun  that,  worth  delivery.  [Mem.  to  deliver 
it  the  first  convenient  extempore  opportunity.]  I  felt  for  Waithman  : 
It  is  a  most  painful  situation  to  fill — that  of  bringing  a  charge  of 
dishonesty  against  a  member  of  the  House,  unbacked  by  friends, 
and  unsupported  by  influence  of  birth  or  station  ;  the  more  so,  if  he 
persuaded  himself  he  is  acting  from,  a  sense  of  moral  honor  and 
public  duty.  No  cheers,  no  countenance;  every  thing  chilling  and 
mortifying.  Waithman  is  not  perhaps  wanting  in  pluck,  information, 
bronze,  or  words ;  but  he  wants  manner,  tact,  and  above  either,  the 
urbane  deportment  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  pure  and  best  seuse  of  the 
word.  I  never  saw  a  man  have  so  much  of  what  Leveson  Gower 
calls  Kleinsiadttgkeitishness,  or  comttfrylowftMAnesK,  of  manner*  He 
cannot  walk  apparently  with  ease  to  himself;  and  when  he  rises,  he 
seems  bewildered  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  hands ;  and  to  mend 
tlie  matter,  he  does  not  speak  from  a  seat  as  every  body  else  does, 
but  from  the  fissure  passage  to  them.  In  Augustus  Berkeley's  slang, 
he  is  a  roost  lamentably  unhappy  man.  Talking  of  Qower-^-I  see 
tbe  Marchioness  of  Stafford  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  second 
peerage  for  the  family.  Lady  (Jrosvenor  being  the  mother  of  two 
earls,  annoyed  her  beyond  measure :  the  more  so,  as  the  King  refused 
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a  dukedom  at  the  instigation  of  that  cl^t  woman » the  Marchioness 
of  Gonyngham,  My  aunt  L.  has  volumes  of  anecdotes  of  their 
intrigpiing  for  titles.  Belgrave  warmly  contradicted  to  me  a  report 
ripe  at  Brookes's— that  his  father  offered  his  famfily  support  to  Lord 
Liverpool  for  a  marquisite,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 
He  justly  remarked  on  the  folly  of  the  application,  as  His  Majesty 
could  never  forget  Lord  Grosvenor's  saying,  "  that  if  he  were  Arch- 
*'  bishop  of  Canterbury,  he  would  have  flubg  the  Bible  in  the  King's 
**  face  for  asking  him  to  expunge  the  Queen's  name  from  the  Liturgy/' 
I  am  attached  to  Leveson  Uower,  as  well  for  his  intellect,  as  for  his 
relationship  to  the  Stanley  family.  When  I  left  him  at  Paris,  he  was 
cherishing  a  most  formidable  pair  of  whiskers,  and  writing  sonnets  to 
his  wife  and  her  parrot.  The  worst  of  him  is,  that  nothing  goes 
down  with  him  but  Faust  and  Goethe. 

5. — Said  a  good  thing  last  night  at  that  notorious  blue  stocking's. 
Lady  D.     After  a  great  deal  of  opera  chat,  the  conversation  turned 
on  Talma.     I  maintained  that  his  style  was  stiff,  when  not  ran  ting- 
always  unnatural;   and  that  he  was  only  effective  in  half  lines  and 
abrupt  transitions.     Clanricarde  said  he  was  of  the  Roman,  Euston 
of  the  Grecian,  school.     I  replied  that  he  was  of  neither ;  that  he 
was  hereditarily  of  the  Tuscany  as  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
dentists.     Great  laughing.      (Clanricarde  seems    fretted  by  that 
d-        d  gambling  transaction.     I  scarcely  pity  him  ;  he  had  always 
a  hankering  after  low  company,  and  this  may  cure  him.   Mr.  Canning 
has  not  seen  him  since*.)     By  the  way,  he  humbugged  Lady  D.  in 
very  good  style — that  is,  I  believe  he  was  humbugging.     She  w€is 
talking  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  music  in  wild  beasts  and  fishes, 
and  of  instincts,  and  other  such  subjects,  which  furnish  the  lovers  of 
the  marvellous  with  divers  anecdotes — not  one  of  which  I  believe ; 
when  Clanricarde  told  her,  and  appealed  to  Leinster,  another  wag, 
for  the  truth  of  his  story, — that  he  usually  catches  trout  and  pike  by 
merely  smearing  his  hands  with  marjoram  and  other  strong  scented 
substances,  and  immersing  them  in  the  water ;   for,  that  the  fishes 
are  so  intoxicated  with  the  delight  of  the  smell,  that  they  are  unable 
to  swim  away,  and  are  taken  in  handfuls.     The  young  ladies  of  both, 
sexes  listened  with  wonder  and  delight ;  and  Lady  D.  said  she  readily 
credited  the  story,  for  that  Pliny,  in  his  fourth  and  fifth  books,  and 
Aristotle,  in  the  second  of  his  Natural  History,  tell  us,  that  the  sense 
of  smell  to  certain  species  of  fish  is  so  powerful  an  inlet  of  pleasure, 
as  to  prove  fatal  to  them  from  its  very  perfection — in  the  manner  told 
by  Clanricarde  !!    I  could  with  great  difiiculty  refrain  from  laughing 
in  her  face — the  more  so,  as  Devonshire's  St.  Petersburgh  friend, 
/2tM  verum  et  barbarum,  received  it  all  forgospeL  I  asked  Lady  C.  M., 
an   out  and  out  Cerulean,  how    she   liked  our  Russian   friend  ? 
**  Hugely  r  (a  neat  phrase  for  a  spinster):  "  there  is  a  hyperborean 
*'  denLUorummeu  of  manner,  that  at  once  testifies  the  ardour  of  his 
'*  mind,  and  that  his  birth  is  gentUitunu.*'    Match  me  that  speech  in 

*  It  is  perhaiM  unnecesBary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  noble  Margnia  has 
since  cleared  his  character,  seen  Mr.  Canning,  and  been  presented  to  the  King. 
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the  House.  I  asked  her  how  her  friend  the  dake,  and  the  banker's 
widow,  were  going  on?  "I  can  neither,"  said  she,  '*  answer  your 
'*  questions  positively  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  For  there  is  a 
"  m^sterieux  patelinc^e  on  the  part  of  the  female  belligerent  that 
"  perfectly  baffles  my  penetration.  It  reminds  me,  indeed,  of  a  scene 

"  Id  Plautus,  or  rather  of  a  passage  in  Calderon,  where "    I  was 

most  fortunately  relieved  by  Lady  D.,  else  would  have  been  cured 
for  life  of  all  tendency  to  make  impertinent  questions.  Before  my 
bath,  '^  did"  the  Park  for  an  hour,  as  Theodore  Hook  has  it.  By 
the  way,  nothing  shews  his  vulgarity  so  much  as  his  frequent  mention 
of  our  usages.  Made  a  very  good  pun  on  Hope's  gate ;  Ashley  says 
the  best  I  ever  made.  He  was  asking  Liddell,  Howick,  and  Captain 
Fitzgerald  what  motive  Hope  could  have  to  laying  out  30,000/.  in 
building  a  gate  for  the  public?  I  replied,  that  was  his  way  of  pro-' 
pagating  his  name.  I  dont  believe  Hope  wrote  that  clever  book, 
Anastasius.  Why,  if  he  did,  has  he  not  written  another  ?  I  am  sure 
the  author  is  dead  ;  and  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  first  report  of 
authorship  (Byron's)  was,  after  all,  the  true  one.  Mem,  Forgot  to 
drop  card  at  Fife  House,  or  to  give  John^  Stanhope's  pamphlet. 

7. — Peel  should  never  wear  a  black  cravat,  his  features  are  not 
aristocratic;  and  it  gives  him  the  look  of  one  of  his  father's  cotton 
spinners.     Met  Lauderdale  with  my  Lord  Wharncliffe:   his  hands 
were  so  dirty  that  I  felt  great  reluctance  in  touching  them.     Why 
does  ^he  not  wear  gloves,  and  get  a  decent  coat?    I  wonder  Mrs. 
Coutts  lets  him  come  near  her.     Am  glad  to  see  my  hint  has  made 
Henry  Grattan  somewhat  modest:  his  brother  James  is  a  well-meaning 
good  fellow.     Betted  with  Turnpike  Lowther  one  hundred  to  ninety 
to  beat  him  with  Merlin  to  Richmond^and  give  him  four  minutes  law: 
Fitzroy  Somerset  to  be  umpire.     Lord  Palmcrston,  an  affected  con- 
ceited creature,  has  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  Hume's  reputation.- 
Did  ever  any  man  receive  such  an  insult,  and  bear  it  so'  meekly  ?     I 
solemnly  declare  I  felt  for  Hume,  or  rather  for  humanity,  to  see  it  so 
humbled;  not  a  soul  to  interfere,   not  a  single  ''  hear"  when  he 
replied;  the  more  remarkable  as  contrasted  with  the  cheers  for  almost 
every  word  uttered  by  Palmerston,  who  really  would  be  less  than 
nobody  but  for  his  office.     The  Greeks  have  had  ample  revenge  as 
far  as  poor  Joey  is  concerned.     I  gave  old  Tierney  a  seat  in  my  cab 
up  from  the  House,  and  expressed  to  him  my  sympathy  with  Hume's 
feelings.     ''  Your  benevolence,"  he  replied  '*  is  more  creditable  than 
called  for.     Did  Hume  feel  for  himself,  1  would  have  felt  and  inter- 
posed— as  it  is,  I  am  glad  1  was  not  in  the  House.     It  has  been 
said  that  I  am  jealous  of  Hume :  jealous  of  what?     Ask  your  father 
**  of  the  battles  I  have  fought,  and  the  victories  1  have  won,  in  that 
"  House,  from  men,  too,  whose  very  name  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
'*  hamblest  of  their  followers  respectable.     On  this  score,  I  might  talk 
'*  for  hours  with  the  garrulity,  if  not  the  honied  eloquence,  of  old 
"  Nestor  in  the  Iliad;  but  fuimus  Troes,  and,  alas!  fuit  Ilium,  and  I 
"  alone  remain.     I  have  been  reproached  for  cunning  by  your  friend 
"  Tilney  Long  Wellesley; — cunning!   cunning!  good  heavens,  is  it 
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**  cminiiig  to  remain  out  of  otfice — from  honorable  adherence  to  the 
^  **  principKS  which  have  guided  my  public  life,  and  from  still  adherin§c 
"  to  a  party  who  treated  me,  a«  an  individual,  wkl)  base  isgratUude  ? 
"  What  did  they  do  when  they  got  into  power  in  1806? — Made  the 
"  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Chancellor 
'^  of  the  Exchequer;  an  ofifice  which  my  peculiar  studies  peculiarly 
^'  fitted  me  for.  What  did  1  do  when  Lord  Henry  was  turned  into 
**  ridicule,  and  his  gross  ignorance  of  finance  exposed  by  a  man 
**  as  shallow  as  himself,  Lord  Castlereagb,  whe,  with  Lord  Flawkea^ 
**  bury,  now  Liverpool,  offered  me  the  place  on  their  return  to  office 
'*  if  I  joined  them  then  ?  Why,  I  stood  up  and  rebutted  all  objections, 
**  and  e&nvinced,  by  argument,  the  House  of  the  soundness  of  Petty'a 
prepositions — was  this  cunning?  If  it  were,  I  boast  of  it ;  and  advise 
you  to  imitate  it.  I  will  say  nothing  now  of  Sheridan:  he  is  dead; 
"  and  let  those  imitate  his  virtues,  who  never  can  have  a  millionth 
**  part  of  his  temptations  to  error.  As  to  Canning  and  Castlereagfa, 
'*  I  assure  yoo  Canning's  biographer  can  make  out  a  better  case  than 
is  generally  believed.  Wellesley  is  completely  out  as  to  Castle- 
reagh's  character:  Castlereagh  was  a  cunning  man  whenever  his 
bullying  did  not  carry  him  through;  his  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  was  a  deep  diabolically  eunning  scheme  of  Maohia- 
**  vellian  politics.  Wellesley 's  letters,  nevertheless,  do  him  credit; 
**  and  show  him  fit  to  have  the  management  of  his  children.  He  is 
**  somewhat,  indeed,  of  a  Nimrod  in  education,  but  that  is  a  good 
'*  gentlemanly  fault.  But  I  have  wandered  from  Hume;  a  most 
**  useful  man  as  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  calibre  of  his 
^  intdlect; .  but  a  most  mischievous  one  when  he  attempts  to  rise 
**  above  the  natural  mediocrity  of  his  character.  He  appears  destitute 
'^  of  the  finer  feelings  of  society,  else  be  could  not  so  often  be 
*^  forgetful  of  what  he  owed  to  his  own  character,  and  to  that  of  the 
**  House.  He  has  now  but  little  chance  of  being  honored  either  with 
**  the  detestation  of  his  enemies,  or  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  or  even 
**  with  the  pity  of  either.  Did  he  hearken  to  the  suggestions  of 
**  prudence,  he  would,  therefore,  confine  his  future  efforts  to  subjects 
**  commensurate  with  his  power.'*  I  was  really  affected  by  Tierney's 
manner:  he  is  an  old  fViendof  my  father;  and  a  man  whom  he  justly 
considers  as  the  possessor  of  the  finest  official  intellect  in  either  House 
of  Parliao^ient. 

0. — What  makes  Alexander  Baring  so  affected  in  his  manner 
and  language?  He  makes  himself,  notwithstanding  his  sense,  infor-' 
mation,  and  wealth,  absolutely  contemptible.  Only  to  think  of  the 
head  of  the  British  Merchants  aping  the  manners  of  a  "carpet 
**  knight,"  lisping  his  sentences,  and  hemming  out  every  syllable! 
This  is  doing  the  amiable  aristocrat  with  a  vengeance.  As  he  is  a 
great  loan  contractor,  I  would  advise  him  to  contract  a  loan  of  Mr. 
Huskisson's  manliness  of  tone,  and  decision  of  manner:  it  willgieatly 
improve  him. — Great  bruiting  at  Brookes's  of  war  with  Spain. 

11. — Brookes*8  full  about  the  King's  Message.     General  expect- 
ation of  a  general  war:    I  think  they  are  premature:    no  fight  at 
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present;  Spain  will  crasi  and  recross,  and  wont  come  to  the  scratch, 
as  Tom  Cribb  says.  Spring  Rice  got  a  hint  from  Canning  i^ot  to 
touch  the  treaty  of  Limerick  to-night*  Hear  saltpetre  rose  50  per 
cent,  and  consols  fell  6.  Think  Canning  is  bamboozled  by  Villele  and 
Co. :  he  is  still  gouty.  Lord  Liverpool  not  able  to  leave  his  room. 
JfcM.  To  set  off  to  Lord  Foley's  on  Wednesday.  Expect  good 
sport. 

Uj— Every  body  talking' about  war  and  Mr.  Canning:  theeAect, 
the  aeoMtion,  of  his  splendid  speech  is  tremendous.  The  very  sudden- 
ness of  the  business  has  agj^Vated  the  general  ardour — Canning 
waited  for  the  moment  to  strike,  and  then  struck  home  like  Fabius  in 
Ennlias, 

"  Noa.poiiebat  cnim  rnmores  ante  takitem," 

bill  i^aited  for  fact,  and  then  came  down  armed  with  the  conseious- 
ness  of  streng^  and  moral  indignation.  It  was  an  epoch  in  a  man's 
life  to  have  heard  him ;  it  reconciles  me  to  the  loss,  of  several  days 
haf^ rtititiing.  Heavens!  he  ^rpassed even  Titmself!  the  chaste,  ele- 
gances^ the  graceful  simplicity,  the  harmonious  tones  of  his  opeiiing 
Sj^ch  ;  and  the  sublime  energy  of  his  reply,  will  haunt  me  to  my 
grave.  What  a  burst  of  feeling  when  he  spoke  of  the  Portuguese 
cbarteir?  ''May  Qod  prosper  that  attempt  at  the  extension  of  cqnsti- 
'^'tntional  liberty;  and  may  the  nation  to  which  it  is  extended,  proye 
**  as  fit  to  receive  and  cherish  it,  as  she  is  to  discharge  her  other  duties 
**  among  the  nations  of  Europe."  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep,  moral 
earnestness  of  bis  tone  :  and  the  blaze  of  glory  that  seemed  to  light 
up  bis  features.  He  was  Equally  grand  when,  in  his  reply,  he  said, 
'^  I  do  not  beKeve  that  there  is  that  Spain  of  which  our  ancestors  were 
So  juMy  jealous,  that  Spain  upon  whose  territories  it  was  proudly 
asfea  tnat  the  sun  never  set      T  ' 


But  when  in  the  style  and  manner 
of  Cfaa^amhe  said,  '^  I  looked  (to  Spain  in  the  Indies,  I  called  a  new 
**  ^orld'tnto  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old,"  the  effect 
was  actually  terrific.  It  was  as  if  every  man.  in  the  House  had  been 
electrified.  Tiemey,  who  before  that  was  shifting  in  his  seat,  and  taking 
ofPhis  hat  and  putting  it  on  again,  taking  large  and  frequent  pinches 
of  snuff,  and  turning  from  side  to  side,  till  he,  I  suppose,  wore  his 
breeches  through,  seemed  petrified,  and  sat  fixed,  and  staring  with 
his  mottth  open  for  half  a  minute.  Mr.  Canning  seemed  actually  to 
h«ve  increased  in  stature,  his  attitude  was  so  majestic ;  I  remarked 
his  flourishes  were  made  with  the  left  arm ;  the  effect  was  new  and 
betoutifnl;  his  chest  heaved  and  expanded — his  nostril  dilated — a 
tioble pride  slightly  curled  his  lip ;  and' age  and  sickness  were  dissolved, 
and  forgotten  in  the  ardor  of  youthful  genius ;  all  the  while  a  serenity 
sftt  on  his  brow,  that  pointed  to  deeds  of  glory.  It  reminded  and  came 
up  to  what  Pve  heard  of  the  efitcts  of  Athenian  eloquence.  That  Hume 
to  be  so  mad— so  insensible — as  to  propose  an  amendment  at  such  a 
tiaite,  to  an  inflamed,  infuriated,  glowmg  assembly.  Even  the  reiterated 
kuigliter  he  occasioned,  did  not  atone  for  his  folly ;  the  very  people 
in  ue  gallery — repprters  and  all,  disguised  their  contempt  for  him  as 
little  as  diteir  admiration  of  Mr.  Canning.    It  was  a  glorious  night. 

VOL.  II.  2  £ 
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TO  ROBERT  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQ.  M.  P.  &c.  &c. 

Sir, 

It  has  been  rumoured,  that  certain  iudividuals  connected  with 
Hift  Majesty's  Government  have  expressed  no  little  astonishment, 
that  the  West  India  Proprietors  resident  in  England  should  now 
lietray  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  Order  in  Council  for  Trini- 
dad. They  are  reported  to  assert,  that  they  had  always  proceeded 
with  regard  to  that  measure,  upon  the  belief  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  it  met  with  the  most  perfect  approbation  of  the  West 
India  Body  in  England  ;  that  they  were  warranted  in  that  supposition 
by  the  silence  maintained  on  the  subject,  by  the  representatives,  of 
the  West  India  interest  in  Parliament ;  and  that  it  is  consequently 
somewhat  ungracious,  that  they  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  receive 
remonstrances  and  complaints,  which  might  have  been  preferred  with 
far  more  propriety  and  decency  two  years  ago. 

*  As  ministers,   particularly  those  connected  with   the  Colonial 
Department,  must  be  well  aware,  that  at  the  very  Jint  promulgation 
of  that  Order  in  Council  to  the  House  of  Commons^  the  '*  compulsory 
**  manumission  clauses"  were  protested  against  by  Lord  Seafordj  the 
Chairman  of  the  West  India  Body  in  London;  and  that  mpre  than 
one  remonstrance   against  that  particular  clause,  and  against,  the 
**  enforcement'*  of  any  part  of  the  "  Order,"  have  been  presented  to 
His  Majesty's  Government,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  obser- 
vation of  the  kind  could  have  proceeded  from  them.    The.  rumour 
might  have  been  left  to  die  unnoticed,  because  unbelieved,  had  in  not 
been  for  the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet,  in  which  similar  charges  have 
been  conditionally  made  against  the  West  India  Body.  The  pamphlet  is 
evidently  written  by  a  defender  of  Government,  and  this  circumstance 
renders  him  deserving  of  a  reply,  as  otherwise  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  West  Indians  acouiesced  in  the  justice  of  his  accusations, 
and  the  public  might  be  inauced  to  believe,  that  amid  the  numerous 
calamities  by  which  the  Colonies  liave  now  long  been  assailed,  that  of 
having  forfeited  tlie  protection  of  Government,  must  now  take  a  place. 
Feeling  that  those  accusations,  are  utterly  unfounded,  and  that  the 
writer  of  this  pamphlet  has  almost  egregiously  mistaken  the  conduct 
of  the  English  West  India  Proprietors,  it  is  with  no  fear  of  having 
undertaken  a  difficult  task,  that  I  enter  upon  an. explanation;  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  addressing  myself  to  you,  Sir,  because  repeatedly 
and  properly  as  you  have  repelled  the  charge  of  being  the  partizan  of 
the  West  Indians,  I  am  convinced  you  will  be  glad,  when  appealed  to, 
to  give  your  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  my  statements ;  which 
have  for  their  object  to  shew,  that  the  West  Indians  have  behaved 
fairly,  manfully,  and  openly  with  the  Government,  and, are. far  fFOiii 
having,  as  this  writer  insinuates,  betrayed  either  their  own,  or  the 
interest  of  their  fellow  subjects  abroad. 

The  pamphlet  to  which  I  allude,  is  entitled,  ''  Remarks,  on-an 
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**  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  New  Parliament,  on  the  proceedings 
**  of  the  Colonial  Department,  with  respect  to  the  West  India  Ques- 
**  tion,^  and  professes  to  be  written  "  by  a  Member  of  the  last  Parlia- 
^  ment.''  He  first  of  all  shews,  that  the  measures  taken  to  enforce 
the  Order  in  Council,  are  to  be  considered  as  those  of  the  whole 
Executive  Government,  and  not  merely  those  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment ;  and  next,  that  the  Order  in  Council  is  adapted  to  the  ena  for 
which  it  was  brought  forward,  and  is  consistent  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  1823, — both  of  which  propositions  are 
denied  by  the  author  of  the  Address.. 

In  the  progress  of  his  reasonings,  the  member  of  the  Inst  Parlia- 
ment g^s  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  make  the  following  remarks : 

"  Is  he  (L  e.  the  author  of  the  pamphlet)  not  aware  that,  by  inevitable 
**  implieation,  he  stamps  the  West  Indian  members  of  the  last  Parliament,  as  the 
**  wdrt  ignmma^.inea^tiouM,  amd  iwtbeeite  bodii  of  men  tDho  ever  voere  got  together  to  r»pr«- 
**  tent  OH  intirett  f  If  they  have  omitt^  to  do  justice  to  their  own  cause,  by  point- 
'  ingont  the  practical  defects  of  those  enactments  and  instructions  which  for  two 
years  and  a  half  have  been  public  documents  on  the  table  of  the  Houst^  of 
Commons,  and  have  remained  there  without  commentary,  much  less  disparage- 
ment, where  was  their  sense  of  public  dut^ — of  personal  interest,  fisirly  and 
rationally  understood — of  manl^  renMusilnlity, — ^r  who  is  there  that  will 
'*  pretend  to  denv  that  they  were  virtually  responsible  for  the  fair  interests  of  the 
**  West  Indians  being  duly  discussed  and  understood  in  Parliament?  If  they  have 
"  akared  the  opinunu  of  the  writer  of  this  addreUf  how  can  they  reeoneile  it  to  themtelvet  not 
Uf  have  had  the  nuuUineu  to  avow  them  ?  What  inference,  therefore,  is  to  be  drawn 
from  their  silence,  and  from  this  address-writer's  accusations  ?  Why,  that  his 
accusations  are  utterly  unfounded  j  as  it  is  too  monstrous  to  believe  that,  if 
they  had  the  shadow  of  foundation,  they  would  be  first  communicated  to  the 
**  worid  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  October,  16C6,  when  three  long  Sessions  of 
"  Parliament  had  elapsed  without  one  iyUa*»le  of  a  kindred  nature  being  utteivd 
**  within  tiie  walls  of  Parliament" 

Aft  it  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  the  West  Indians  at 
home  are  united  in  the  intention  of  opposing  by  every  constitutional 
means  the  enforcement  of  the  "  compulsory  manumission  clauses,**  it 
is  of  course  clear,  that  they  do  to  a  certain  extent  **  share  the  opinions'' 
of  the  author  of  the  address,  and  are  consequently  exposed  to  the 
censure  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  preceding  extract.  Of 
that  ceDsare«  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  folly 
and  injustice,  and  to  make  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  incautlon 
recoil  on  him  who  brought  them  forward. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  West 
Indians  do  not  even  now  object  to  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
CoBunoas  of  ltl33 ;  but  they  contend  that  the  Government,  in  found- 
ing upon  those  resolutions  a  provision  for  emancipation,  invito  daminoy 
have  violated  both  their  letter  and  their  spirit*  The  author  of  the 
reaiMks  makes  a  most  awkward  attempt  to  prove,  that  such  a  mea- 
sare  ait§ki  to  have  been  contemplated  as  the  necessary  result,  whereas, 
hy  every  principle  of  grammatical  and  logical  construction,  Parliament 
is  thereby  pledged  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  "  enforce'*  measures  of 

and  declare  that  they  look  to  the  negroes*  (not  partici- 
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fating,  but)  beiog  prepared  for  participating.civil  rijrhts  and  privilege*,- 
y  "  a  pragremce  improvement  in  thnr  eharaeierr  and  yet,  in  dmc^ 
contraaiction  of  these  well-guided  provisions,  the  Trinidad  Order  in 
, Council  contains  clauses,  not  only  for  ame/iaraHoit,  but  for  eManct** 
pation.  It  is  perfectly-  immaterial  whether  these  were  introduced 
tfvrough  the  agency  of  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Colonial  Office,  or 
Mr.  Canning,  whetner  they  are  to  be  ascribed  only  to  the  Colonial 
Department,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet;,  they  are  equally. repre-i 
hensible  and  unauthorized  by  the  records  of  Parliament*  They  are 
obnoxious  to  the  letter  of  the  resolutions,  for  they  are  measures  of 
emancipation,  and  not  of  amelioration.  They  are  obnozioos  to  the 
spirit,  for  they  are  not  '*  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  slavey 
"  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the  Colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and 
"  equitable  consideration  of  the  interests  of  private  property/'    ,. 

But  why,  then,  says  the  author  of  the  Remarks,  why  did  not  the 
West  India  fiody  remonstrate  against  their  clauses  ?  Why  have  two 
years  and  a  half  been  suffered  to  pass  by  without  any  remark  having 
been  made  upon  them  ? — Why  dia  they  not?  Sir,  you  as  a  Minister^ 
as  a  Member  of  the  late  Parliament,  which  this  author  pretends  to  be, 
miist  know  that  they  did  remonstrate  at  the  very  first  moment  tbat 
the  Trittidad  Order  in  Council  was  made  known  to  them^-^'^Mr* 
Canning,  when  he  laid  it  before  the  House  of  Commons,  detailed  in 
^e  glowing  language  of  philanthropy  and  genius,  the  beautiful  effects 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  measures  which  it  contained,  tending 
to  the  improvement  of  the  negro  character.  In  this  part  he  was  at 
once  .argumentative  and  eloquent;  hut  when  he  arrived  at  the  coni* 
mencement  of  the  '*  Compulsory  Manumission  Clauses,^  his  argu- 
ment and  his  eloquenoe  alike  gave  way.  Try  him,  Sir,  by  tfae^vxtract ' 
from  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  which  the  author  has  beenunltrcky' 
enough  to  quote  in  support  of  his  views.  I  give  the  words  in  which 
be  promulgates  this  important  addition  to  tlie  meauing  of  the 
Resolutions  of  Iti/M. 

"  It  ordains,  that  a  negro  who  baft  aoqairad  mfiident  ptopetty  shallf  uoder  eertaio 
^  guards  and  reguladons  therein  set  forth,  be  entitled  to  pucchaBe  his  own  freedom,  the 
"  freedbtn  of  his  wife,  or  that  of  his  children,  t  hkve  thus,  Sir,  stated  to  the  House  the 
"  provisiidns  of  the  Order  in  Coundl.  I  know  lihat,  with  respect  to  the  la<t  point,  naniely, 
"the  purchase  tif  freedom,  greal  pir^odiee,  greM  distte,  gtM.  sppvehensiwa*)pitt<idls.'  I 
"  am  fiu-  from  toying  that  it  is  not  a  peiplezing  questian ;  but  ^  prlndple  lias  bisen  aA- 
"  mitted,  to  a  mrtain  atentf  in  St.  KitU,  and  oUo  tn  TMnidad,  No  prinaple  can  be  ooa- 
"  sid^red  as  impracticable  which  has,  even  in  a  single  instance,  been  voluntarily  admitted 
"in the  West  Indies." 

Avowing  his  knowledge  of  the  **  dislike-^tbe  appr^Hietnion,"  |>ie- 
valent  agarnst  it,  admitting  that  it  embraoed  a  ^'perplexing  quettton^" 
this  aocomf^hed  statesman  endeavours  to  aUaiy  tlmt  dislike,  remove 
those  apprehensions,  deprive  'lAie 'question- «f  its  •perpteikies,  liy  «ti 
elaborate  triain  of  argument  comprise  io'sixtettn  words, '^^  tke:prim 
*'  cmfe  hturheen  admittedy  to  a  eertaimeaUmi,  %n  i^r.  EitUyimd  ukoitt 
"  IVnridadfr 

How  sattsfiKCtory,-  bow  convincing,  to^llie  represeatatiwe.  t»f  ^ 
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Jramica,  of  Barbadoes,  and  of  Dine  other  ColoDie?,  all  governed  by 
different  laws  and  usages!  How  strange,  that  this  reasoning  should 
have  failed  to  operate  on  their  minds,  as  it  did  upon  that  of  the 
author  of  the  'pampblet,  who  appears  to  have  been  so  completely 
overcome,  that  he  did  not  even  bear  the  observations  which  Lord 
8eaf6rd  made,  on  the  very  sanra  night,  expretfKlve  of  his  dissent.  Yon^ 
Sir,  no  doubt  remember  them,  and  I  will  subjoin  them  to  assist  your 
recollection.  His  authority  as  an  individual.  Sir,  is  no  mean  one;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  mights  ha;ve  been  supposed  to  stand  forward 
as  the  Representative  of  the  West  India  interest.  He  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee ;  he  had  been  the  first  to 
propose  and  to  support  measures  of  amelioration;  he  had  obtained 
Co  sttdb  measures,  and  to  the  measures  of  Government,  the  support 
of  the  West  India  Body ;  but  when  he  found  that  Government  had 
exceeded  their  instructions,  in  proposing  measures  of  emancipation, 
he  entered  his  protest  against  them,  a  protest  which,  considering  the 
qntffter  from  which  it  came,  must 'heve  been  coBsidered  a«  the  protest 
of  the  general  West  India  body,  tits  whole  speech,  indeed,  is 
exceedingly  important,  because  it  contains  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  leaders  of  that  body  founded  both  their  approbation  and  disap* 
probation  of  the  Orders  in  Couftcil;  and  I  strongly  recoBUBiend  the 
Mlewing  passages  to  the  attention  of  every  one  who  conceives  the 
West  Indians  to  be  either  unceasingly  refractory, "  ignorant,  incautious. 
or  imbecile." 


It 


*<  When  the  Colonbl  Legiabtmcs  fiod  that  the  Govenunent  and  Paiiiament  of  Great 
Biitaitt  do  ndt  intend  to  employ  tbr  the  enfinroement  Af  tboM  meanirea  to  whicb  they 
"  look,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  resolottona  of  this  House,  for  '  that  progressive  improve- 
"  *  ment  in'  the  character  of  the  slave  population,  which  may  prepare  them  for  a  pardcipa- 
*'  *  iAonm  tfioM  civil  rigfatt  and  privileges  which  are  ei^joyed  by  other  daises  of  ttis  Ma- 
"  '  Jesty's  snl^jects' — when  they  find  that  they  do  not  intend  to  employ,  for  the  enfocoe- 
"  ment  of  those  measures,  the  uUma  ffvlio  of  Governments,  but  are  contented  to  rety  upon 
**  the  hiflaeace  of  example,  and  the  aigument,  ad  asrscuiMHsai,  there  will  remain  no  longer 
"  any  gnound  of  Jealousy  as  to  any  interference  with  their  legislative  privilegfip.    When- 
**  Ihqr  Anther  leani  that,  for  the  aocomplishmeiit  of  their  ultunate  object,  the  Government 
*'  aadtPertiamant  do  not  look  to^  legislative  enactment,  but  to  the  natural  operation  of  such 
**  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  society  in  those  4»untries  as  shall  rendci[  the  slave  fit  to* 
"  receive  his  liberty  before  he  can  obtain  it ;  in  a  word,  that  they  look  not  to  the  *  enfirsnchise- 
"  '  ment  of  the  slave,  but  to  the  extinction  of  slavery ;'  they  will  see  that  there  exists  no 
'^'SlBirtioB  to  innidtf  tficir  proyeity  in  their  slarcs.    ^AnA  lastiy,  when  thegr  fivthtr  find 
.4hal  the  OovemttMnt  and  Parliament  d»  opt  Intend  to  ^  upon  tfaem  to  adopt  any  mea-- 
anres  of  aoabtfbl  prudence,  until  they  shall  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  prac- 
tical proo6  of  their  good  effects  in  full  operation  in  some  other  colonies,  ti^ey  cannot 
entertahi  any  dread  ^an  intention  to  put  to  bftaard  the  ]mbfic  trenqnSllity-^-when  they 
thus  ftidthat  no  tteaswes  of  hostility  are  directed  against  their  legislaiive  prlvitegca 
no  mewncci  of  qioliation  against  their  property,  and  no  measures  of  dangerous  pdicy . 
agaiaft  their  internal  tranquillity,  every  existing  cause  of  jealousy  and  distrust  will  have 
"  been  removed  from  the  minds  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures. 

"  Having  statM  my  approbation  tyf  thtf  «oone  points  out  by  my  ^Igfat  *  Honontble 
**  Msed,  it  Is  «eMBsary\ibe«ne  toi  «i|ilil»  thatilMre  are  two  of  the  meaoras  amwuced 
**^ki  Itias  j^  in^dedi  in  tha  piac^ge  whiob  I  have  stated  to  have  bean  given  by  gen- 
"  tlemcn  connected  with  the  Colonies,-— I  mean  the  admissibility  of  slaves  as  witnesses, 
"  and  the  compulsory  power  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  slave  of  purchasing  his  fireedpm. 

*'  Wftii  regard  to  the  flnt  of  these  proportions,'!  have  no  heritation  hi  sayfaig;  as  tkt 
'**^  my#w»*;atwnkn  is  €Oiieeniedy^that  I  cntettain  no.ob|Ktian  to>thal  €OMessionj#hicli  - 
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**  would  not  be  obviated  by  file  modiilcatioaB  ptopoted  by  my  Right  IlononUe  Friend. 
**  I  comidcr  it  indeed  essential,  that  the  eierdfe  of  that,  privilege  should  be  restricted  by 
"  the  knowledge  which  the  slave  may  be  proved  to  have  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath, — 
''  that  it  might  be  proper  to  require  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  also  perhaps  of  general 
"  good  chanucter,  and  to  except  all  cases  in  which  the  interest  of  the  master  m^fat  be 
*'  directly  implicated  in  the  evidence  of  the  slave.  Bat  suliject  to  such  qualifications  and 
"  ezoeptioos,  I  shonid  hopelbafe^die  concession  mi§^t  be  safely  made,  and  if  safe,  it  would, 
"  I  think,  be  most  proper  to  grant  it 

**  With  regard  to  the  second  propontion,  I  confess  I  entertain  more  serious  appre- 
'*  hensions.  It  is  a  measure,  of  which  it  is  impossible  at  the  first  blush  to  embrace  aJl  the 
**  various  and  remote  efibcts  in  its  bearings  upon  the  state  of  society  in  die  Colonica.  Nu- 
"  merous  otvjections,  however,  present  themsehrcs  to  the  mind  at  the  first  sight  of  it.  as  to 
"  its  execution  in  various  points  of  detail :  first,  as  affecting  the  property  of  the  master  ; 
"  next  as  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  slave :  and,  lastly,  as  tending  to  counteract  even  the 
"  ultimate  ol^ject  of  the  measure  itself. 

**  For  these  obfecdons  no  satis&ctory  solutkm  has  yet  offered  itself  to  my  mind,  and  I 
«  cannot  but  tlunk  diat  these  ol;)ectiOns  coukl  scarcely  have  fidled  to  suggest  themselves 
*'  to  the  comprehensive  mind  of  my  Right  Honorable  Friend,  if  the  multiplicity  of  his 
"  other  avocations  could  have  afibrded  him  the  opportunity  of  considering  the  practical  de- 
**  tails  of  this 'measure  as  maturely  as  they  deserve. 

"  Indeed  I  think  that  my  Bjght  Honorable  Friend  would  have  done  better,  vritib  a 
*'  view  to  the  more  safe,  and  J  believe,  tiie  less  distant,  aooomplishment  of  the  very  object 
**  of  this  measure— the  extinction  of  .slavery — ^if  he  had  not  departed  finom  the  principles 
"  laid  down  by  the  Abolitionists  themselves,  and  expressed  by  their  own  organ,  in  a  Re- 
<*  port  published  by  the  Afijcan  Institution,  in  which  while  they  repel  witli  indignation  all 
"  imputation  of  having  in  contemplation  any  odier  more  abrupt  means,  they  declare  that 
*'  they  look  only  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  '  by  the  same  happy  means  whidi  had  put  an 
"  '  end  to  it  in  England,' — '  by  the  encouragement  (not  compulsioo)  of  particular  manu- 
"  '  missions,* — *  to  an  emancipation  of  which,  not  the  slaves,  but  the  mattery,  should  be  the 
*^  *  wilUng  instruments.'  *' 

It  is  but  fair  to  remark,  that,  in  page  28,  our  author  acknowledgeg 
his  acquaintance  with  this  speech  ;  and  the  bold  assertions  which  he 
makes  in  page  11,  and  in  the  extract  given,  becomes  thus  qualified : 


"  The  Order  in  Ooundl,  containing  the  oofnpolsory  manumission  clauses,  has 
remained  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  two  years  and  a  half,  vrithout  an) 
**  %aotion  having  been  made  upon  it,  or  any  abuse  leveled  against  it,  by  any  individual  of 
**  the  last  parliament,  connected  with  the  West  Indian  interest,  eatcept  in  a  lyMseft  of  thg 
"  ^rssfttt  Lturd  Smfvrd  (Mr,  C.  R.  Ellb),  modem  tht  day  on  wkiek  Mr.  Ccunittg  wtlfred 
**  hu  ceitbraied  cammeniary  on  iU  onmctmonU." 


M 


It  is  not  my  business  to  examine  whether  the  author  has  or  has 
not  fairly  answered  Lord  Seaford's  obgervations,  my  only  object -is  to 
shew,  that  the  West  India  Proprietors  in  England  did  object  to  the 
compuliory  manumisiian  clauses  immediately  on  their  promulgation, 
and  how  unfounded  is  their  author's  accusation  against  them^o  the 
contrary. 

But  this  protest,  thus  solemnly  uttered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
West  India  Body,  and  speaking  in  their  name,  goes  for  nothing  in 
the  opinion  of  our  author,  because,  forsooth,  *'  no  mo^tMi  wot  uuideJ' 
Can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  ?  Let  me  ask  the  author,  toot 
there  ever  aiiy  motion  made  in  ParHamentfor  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  approbation  to  the  Order  in  Cound/?  Mr.  Canning  stated  the 
course  about  to  be  adopted— ^-Mr.  Buxton  thought  he  did  not  go 
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far  enough— Lord  Seaford  thoaght  he  went  too  far— but  each  having 
•tated  his  dissent,  bad  done  all  that  was  sufficient,  because  the  support 
of  Parliament  was  not  attempted  to  be  gained  towards  it,  and  the 
ultimate  decision  was  to  be  referred  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures. 

In  confining  himself  to  a  protest  like  the  above.  Lord  Seaford 
pursued  for  himself,  and  the  interest  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  the 
only  course  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  pursue.  Mr.  Canning  had 
stated,  and  the  House  understood,  that  the  Trinidad  Order  in  Council 
Was  to  be  recommended  to  those  Colonies  which  had  independent 
legislatures.  Till,  therefore,  intelligence  had  been  received  of  the 
manoer  in  which  those  Colonies  had  treated  those  provisions,  the  sub- 
ject of  their  expediency  or  inexpediency  did  not  come  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  Till  that  time  should  arrive,  the  protest 
of  Lord  Seaford  was  fully  adequate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ; 
he,  and  the  West  Indians  at  home,  had  done  all  they  could  do,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  impertinently  anticipating  the 
conclusions  of  the  Colonists  abroad. 

In  1825,  scarcely  a  word  was  breathed  with  respect  to  this  part 
of  this  question.  In  1626,  however,  the  nation  was  again  excited  to 
petition  against  the  West  Indians,  and  the  vengeance  of  Parliament, 
it  was  intimated,  would  speedily  fall  upon  the  Colonists  for  not' having 
complied  with  the  Order  in  Council. 

The  West  Indians  being  thus  enabled  to  act  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  sentiments  of  their  Transatlantic  brethren,  met  the  emergency 
openly,  manfullv,  and  fairly.  On  the  morning  previous  to  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  I^rds,  they  sent  a  Memorial  to  the  Government,  in 
which  they  explained  their  construction  of  the  Resolutions  of  1823 ; 
they  expressly  avowed,  that,  in  consenting  to  these  resolutions,  "  they 
^*  did  not  contemplate  any  compulsory  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  nor 
**  any  constraint  upon  the  independence  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures." 

This  document,  being  a  private  one  (and  not  published  from 
moiives  of  retpeet  to  the  Government),  may  not  have  reached  the 
knowledge  of  the  **  Member  of  Parliament:"  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  his  not  being  acquainted  with  the  petition  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  Seaford,  on  the  night  when  Mr.  Brougham's 
motion  was  expected  to  come  on,  and  in  which  the  same  expreinomi 
were  repeated.  This  petition,  in  a  very  few  hours,  obtained  the  sig- 
nature of  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  leading  West  India 
Proprietors. 

Last  of  all,  when  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  came  on.  Lord  &aford 
a^ain  stated  his  objections  to  the  compulsory  manumission  clause,  and 
went  more  into  a  detail  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  was  influenced. 
Mr.  Canning  replied  to  him,  and,  as  before,  not  in  the  language  of 
argument,  but  of  determination.  He  left  the  reasoning  of  his  friend 
untouched,  but  declared  his  resolution  to  persevere  in  the  obnoxious 
measure.  "  Sie  volo,  sie  jubeo,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas,"  is  the 
almost  literal  4ranslation  of  his  answer. 

From  that  time  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  more 
defined  opposition  which  seems  so  much  to  have  astonished  the  author 
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of  the  pamphlet.  The  West  Indians  are  pr^iared  to  enter  into  a 
more  elaborate  examination  of  the  compulsory  manumission  clause,  if 
our  Government  should  be  induced  to  resort  to  the  hasardous  measure 
of  attempting  to  enforce  it  in  any  of  the  Colonies.  This  case  has  not 
yet  anseUy  altbough  it  has  been  threatened  with  reg^acd  to  Demerara 
and  Berbice ;  and  the  West  Indians  are^  therefore^  fuUy  exculpated 
from  the  charges  so  injudiciously  and  incorrectly  brought  against 
them  by  the  author  before  us.  His  remarks  are  the  more  offensive, 
because,  as  a  defender  of  Qovernment,  they  may  seem  somewhat  to 
express  the  feelings  of  Government ;  and  can  only  have  the  tendency 
of  provoking  the  Colonies  to  a  violent  and  absolute  opposition,  since 
they  find  that  their  forbearance  is  stigmatized  as  imbecility. 

Strongly  tempted  as  I  am  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  many 
other  of  his  observations,  having  accomplished  the  limited  task  which 
I  proposed  to  myself,  I  forbear  trespassing  further  on  your  attention, 
with  the  assurance,  that,  although  you  have  indignantly  repelled  the 
accusation  of  being  a  partizan  of  the  Colonies,  you  have  sufficient 
friendliness  of  feeling  towards  them  to  rejoice  at  any  thing  which 
may  tend  to  remove  any  symptoms  of  ill  will  between  the  members  of 
Government,  and  the  natural  defenders  of  the  West  Indies  in  this 
country.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
your  obedient  humble  servant,  0ccidsmta4«is. 


No.  IV. 


».* 


KAvTOK  M»'  ^Mj«r  iSimyva*  ioy»»         Pi  k o a  r. 


The  Poet  to  whom  I  am  ioilebtad  for  the  **  Poetic  Gems*'  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  InspectM*,  h  the  Reverend  William  Lisle  Bowles.  It  is  with  much 
regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  place  his  genius  in  that  strong  light,  which  I 
might  easily  have  done,  had  I  been  better  supplied  with  his  vajious  works*  The 
fact  is,  that  many  of  this  gentleman's  publications  are  out  of  jurint.  The  following 
Sxtracts,  however,  will  be  quite  sufflcieot  to  prove  that  the  high  reputation  he  has 
aoqniredy  has  not  been  unjustly  bestowed,  and  that  he  is  equalled  by  few  of  our 
most  favored  Bards  in  delicacy  of  relivenMirty  depths  «f  pathos,  and  accuracy  of 
description.  D.  L  R. 

SONNET  WRITXSN  M"  A  CONVBKT. 

If  chance  some  pensive  stranger,  hither  led, 
(His  bosom  glowing  from  majeetio  views» 
The  gorgeous  dome,  or  the  proud  landsM^'a  hoes) 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  lowly  bed^       • 
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Tls  poor  Matilda  !— To  the  cloUtered  scene, 
A  mourner,  beauteous  and  unknowo,  she  came, 
To  shed  her  tears  unmarked,  and  quench  the  flame 
Of  Witless  love :  yet  was  her  look  serene 
As  the  pide  moonlight  in  the  midmght  aisle ; 
Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  charm  could  lend 
like  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend. 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smiJe  ! — 
Now,  far  removed  from  every  earthly  ill. 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  heart  is  stilL 

SONNET  WBITTEN  AT  OSTEND. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bell's  responsive  peal ! 
As  when,  at  opening  mom,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  wan  disease. 
So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel ! 
And  hark  1  with  lessening  cadence  now  they  fall. 
And  now  along  the  white  and  level  tide 
They  fling  theu*  melahcholy  music  wide ; 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recal 
Of  summer^days,  and  those  delightful  years 
When  by  my  native  streams,  in  life's  fair  prime, 
The  moumral  mag^c  of  their  mingling  chime 
First  woke  my  wondering  childhood  mto  tears ! 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o'er, 
The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more. 

A  DESCRIFriON  OF  SOUTH  AMBRICAN  SCENERY. 

Summer  was  in  its  prime ; — the  parrot 'flocks 

Darkened  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks ; 

Hie  chrysomel  and  purple  butterfly. 

Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering  by ; 

The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  ISowers, 

With  twinkling  wing  is  spinning  o'er  the  flowers ; 

Tlie  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill. 

The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  is  still. 

And  look !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high. 

As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity, 

The  tumult  of  its  dashing  hdl  suspends. 

And  stealing,  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends : 

Through  whose  illumined  spray,  aifd  sprinkling  dews, 

Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hues. 

Miuionarif. 
A  SOUTH  AMBRICAN  CHIEP'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN. 

The  mountain-chief  essayed  his  club  to  wield,' 
And  shook  the  dust  indignant  from  the  shield. 
Then  spoke':— O  thou!  that  with  thy  lingering' light 
Dost  warm  the  world,  'till  .all  is  hu»ied  in  night ; 
I  look  upon  thy  parting  beams,  O  Siin ! 
And  say,  "  ev*n  thus  my  course  is  almost  run." 
When  thou  dost  hide  thy  head,  as  in  the  grave. 
And  sink  to  glorious  rest  beneath  the  wave. 
Dost  thou,  majestic  in  repose,^  retire. 
Below  the  deep  to  unknown  worlds  of  fire  ? 
Yet  though  thou  sinkest,  awful.  In  the  main. 
The  shadowy  moon  comes  forth,  and  all  the  train 
Of  stars,. that  shine  with  soft  and  silent  light, 
Makiilg  so  beautiful  the  brow  of  night. 
VOL.  ii.  2  r 
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Thui,  whea  I  sle«p  wilhin  the  narrow  becU 

The  light  of  ftfter-faniA  around  ihall  spvead  i 

The  tons  of  (Uataat  Ocean^  vhea  thej  aett 

The  msi-greaii  heap  beneath  the  monntaia  tcee« 

And  near  the  leaiy  bougha  at  erening  iiwre» 

Shall  panae  and  My,  '<  There  aleep  in  dnat  the  brsre I" 

MuffORory. 

DsacRimoM  or  a  batub  nsgio* 

With  neck  high-arching,  as  he  smote  the  gronniT, — 
And  restless  pawing  to  the  trumpet's  sound, — 
With  mantling  mane,  o'er  his  broad  shoulders  spread. 
And  nostrils  blowing,  and  dilated  red> — 
The  coaji-black  steeo,  in  rich  caparison 
Far-traUing  to  the  ground,  went  proudly  on : 
Proudly  he  tramped  as  conscious  of  his  charge. 
And  turned  around  his  eye-balls,  bright  and  large. 
And  shook  the  frothy  boss,  as  in  disdain. 
And  tossed  the  ftakes,  indignant  of  hb  mane. 
And,  with  higb-swelHng  veins,  exulting  pressed 
Against  the  barb  his  proudly  heaving  breast. 


Mimtofunry, 


A  VBIUAABUI  AMD  HOLY  ClUaUCTBR. 

There  was  no  worldly  feeling  in  lus  eye. 
The  world  to  him  was  as  a  tntng  gone  by. 


MiMnomary, 


WMOUMD. 


My  heart  Ima  righed  in  secret,  whtm  I  thought 

That  the  dark  tide  of  tine  n^ht  one  day  dMe» 

England,  o'er  thee,  as  long  since  it  haa  doeed 

On  Egypt  and  on  Tyre :  that  ages  lience 

From  the  Paelfic's  billowy  Ioaelinesa» 

Whose  track  thy  dar&n^  search  ravealed,  some  isle 

Might  rise,  in  green-hatned  beanty  eminent, 

And  like  a  godueas,  gUtlerlog  from  the  deep. 

Hereafter  sway  the  sceptre  of  donndn 

From  pole  to  pole ;  and  anch  as  now  thon  ad. 

Perhaps  New  Holland  be.    For  who  shall  aay 

What  the  Omnipotent  Eternal  One, 

That  made  the  worM,  hath  putpoeed  ?  llMivhtalike  these, 

Tho'  visionary,  riae ;  and  sometimea.move 

A  moment's  sadness,  when  I  think  of  thee. 

My  country,  of  thy  greatness  and  thy  name 

Among  the  nations ;  and  Ay  charade 

(Tho*  some  few  spots  be  on  thy  flowing  robe) 

Of  loveliest  beauty:  I  have  never  passed 

Thro'  thy  green  hamlets  on  a  summer  mom, 

Or  heard  yiy  sweet  bells  ring,  or  seen  the  youths 

And  smiling  maidens  of  the  viflagers 

Gay  in  their  Sunday  tire,  but  I  have  said 

With  passing  tenderness—"  Live,  happy  land. 

*'  Where  the  poor  peasant  feels  his  shed,  tho*^  smalt, 

"  An  independence  and  a  pride,  that  flU 

'<  His  honest  heart  with  joy— ^oys  such  as  those 

**  Yfho  crowd  the  mart  of  men  may  never  feet*' 

5|rint^ 
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[It  WW  oTigiiudly  Intended  to  inaert,  under  tiiia  tille»  soch  felectiuns,  tranfllathmsy 
anecdotes,  o^bserrations,  &c^  asmi^t  strike  us  in  the  couzse  of  our  feadingy  from  their 
Borelty,  Taxieltyy  or  czoettence.  We  had  boayad  ounelves  to  no  particular  plan,  or 
sphere  ef  stndj,  and  aocoidingly  we  do  not  feel  much  occasion  to  Ai^ipgiie  for  having 
selected,  £or  the  enrichment  of  ««ir  present  nuinher*  the  debstewhidi  took  place  in  the 
Hooae  of  CcsnmenSf  on  the  lidi  of  Deeember,  nlMiTe  to  the  sending  ct  troops  to  the 
delence  of  Portngal.  AUhongh  we  an  persuaded  ttat  the  eloquence  of  onr  great  States- 
man has  long  since  been  wanning  ereiy  Knglish  heart,  andseaveelj  nacA  tehe  recalled 
tothe  meBBoriescf  oar  senders;  yet  we  are  not  less  convinced  that  thej  will  be  gratefbl 
te  US  for  enaUfng  them  to  preserre,  in  a  connected  form,  the  records  of  a  display  of 
genias»  lofty  fee&ig,  and  tndy  British  spirit,  which  will  be  referred  to  with  pleasure 
hmg  alter  die  drcumstsnces  'vdiich  produced  that  display  shall  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Oor  report  of  Mr.  Canning's  speeches  will,  perhaps,  be  the  more  interesting  hereafter, 
from  being  nearly  verbatim  of  what  he  actually  uttered ;  whereas,  in  the  report  pub- 
lished by  Bidgway,  many  of  the  expressions  and  sentiments  have  been  matedally 
softened  down  and  altered^an  act  of  prudence  highly  commendable ;  but,  neverthe- 
leas,  affbiding  an  incorrect  notion  of  the  feality  of  "Uie  breathing  thoughto  and 
woids  whidi  entranced  friends  and  foes  in  a  detiriom  of  admiration  and  delight] 


BOUSB  OF  COMMONS,  Dec  1%,  18f6. 

HIB  IIAJBITT'S  MESSAGE. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canhino. — **  Sir,  I  rise  to 
moie  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  into 
consideKation  the  King's  most  gracious  Mes- 
to  his  fiuthfiil  Coinm<ms." 
The  Order  of  the  Day  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Secretary  Cajining  rose,  and  spoke 
to  the  Ibllowing  effect :  "  Sir,  in  proposing, 
aa  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  do,  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  acknowledge 
his  Mi^jesty's  most  gradons  Menage,  on 
diesnl^t  of  the  rdations  subsisting  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  latter  State ;  and, 
in  calling  on  this  House  to  reply  to  that 
nommnnicatiQn,  in  terms  which  will  be,  in 
frct^  an  echo  to  the  senthnents  oontsined  in 
tbe  Boyal  Message,  and  equally  in  accord- 
agnoe  with  the  anticipations  of  His  Majesty's 
Government — in  doing  this,  Sir,  I  cannot 
but  feel  tliat,  however  confident  1  may  be 
in  the  juetice  of  the  cause,  and  dear  as  to 
tfan  policy  which  it  becomes  us,  in  accord- 
amcs  with  the  recommendations  contained 
isa.  his  Miyesty's  Message,  to  adopt;  yet, 
Sir,  I  am  free  to  admit,  it  weQ  becomes  a 
British  Minister,  in  recommending  a  British 
:H0Qse  of  Cunmons  to  take  any  step 
cnlodatsd  to  bring  upon  their  country  the 
banads  of  war,  to  make  use  of  the  language 
i)€  Btgret  and  sorrow  that  such  a  necessity 
ahgwW  csist     (Hear.)    Sir,  i  assure  the 


Hottse  thene  is  not,  within  its  walls,  at  this 
moment,  any  set  of  men  more  fiiUy  oonr 
vinoed  than  are  his  Majesty's  Ministers— or 
any  indiridual  more  completely  convinced 
than  is  he  who  has  now  the  honor  to 
address  it— of  the  great  and  rital  importance 
of  maintaining,  undisturbed,  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Ihis  country.  (Loud  Cheer- 
ing.) This,  I  admit.  Indeed,  so  strongly 
am  1  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  fret, 
and  that  fixr  reasons  which  I  sball  take  the 
liberty  before  I  sit  down  to  adduce  to  the 
House,  that  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  dedare 
no  question,  involring  a  doubtful  success  or 
construction— no  consideratioa  of  merely 
present  advantage — and,  Sir,  1  will  go 
ferther,  and  add,  no  antidpation  of  remote 
and  contingent  difficulty  could  arise,  which 
I  should  not  a  thousand  times  rather 
completely  pass  over,  or,  at  the  utmost^ 
adjourn,  than  concur  in  a  measure,  calling  on 
.the  Government  of  this  country  to  involve 
itself  in  the  consequences  of  a  war.  But, 
Sir,  there  are  cases  which  render  the 
adoption  ef  snch  a  course  not  merely  lio- 
noniUe  and  beneficial,  but  also  necessary 
and  inevitable  (hear),  and  I  am  equally 
eertain  the  present  occasion  presents  such  a 
case ;  and  I  feel  that  what  has  been  acted 
on  in  the  best  times  of  our  history — what 
has  been  promulgated  by  our  best  States- 
men— and  what  has  always  received  the 
support  and  concurrence  of  suceesdvc  En- 
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gliah  Parliaments,  it  an  adherence  to  national 
ftith,  and  retpect  for  the  national  honor. 
(CbeerB.)     These  are  the  two  questions 
whidh  cannot  be  oorapromised- under  any 
circumstances   whatsoever — the    cause  of 
national  &ith,  and  the  cause  of  national 
honour.    (Heir.)    Sir,  if  1  did  not  consider 
the  present  question  as  completely  finlling 
witiifai  both  these    cases — if  I  was  not 
intimately  satisfied,  that  the  national  faith 
and  the-  national  honor  were  alike  inte- 
rested on  tins  occasion— I  should  not  dare 
to  address  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  now 
do,  in  the  fiiU  and  unlimited  confidence 
(almost  amounting  to  conviction)  that  the 
most  gracious  communication  made  to  Par- 
liament, by  his  Mi()esty,  will  meet  with 
that    reply    from    Parliament  which    his 
Majesty  expects.     Viewing  the  matter  as 
I  do,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  proceed,  first,  to 
a  simple  statement  and  review  of  fiicts ;  in 
order,  the  better  to  bring  the  case  under 
the  cognisance  of  Parliament,  in  the  shortest 
and  clearest  form   I  can  devise,   and  of 
which  the  subject  itielf  is  susceptible.  Before 
entering  into  the  consideration  of  any  col- 
lateral circumstances   connected  with  the 
subject,  I  shall  state  shortly  the  situation  of 
the  case,  which,  as  it -appears  to  me,  resolves 
iteelf  into  a  case  of  national  law,  and  a 
question  of  fiKt     With  regard  to  the  fact, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  is  now  to  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  as  it 
has  previously  been  submitted  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Government ;  Sir,  in 
my  mind  it  is  impossible  to  consider  tiiat 
&ct  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which 
it  presented  itMlf   to  the  minds  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers ;  and  I  think  it  equally 
impossible  for  Parliament  and  Government 
(taking  such  a  view  of  the  case)  to  come  to 
any  other  decision  than  that  contemplated 
in   his   Mii^esty*s  Message.      Among  the 
relations  of  alliance  and  amity  by  which, 
at  different  periods  of  her  Itistory,  this 
country   has  connected  herself  with   the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  there  exist  no 
treaties  so  old  in  their  date— none  so  con- 
stant in  their  duration — and,  I  may  add, 
not  one  so  predse  in  the  obligati6ns  -  it 
impioses  upon  both  countries,  and  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  witii  the  line  of  poMcy 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  In  its  foreign 
relations,  as  are  the  treaties  of  amity  and 
alliance  ibrmed  between  tiiis  country  and 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     Sir,  I  may  be 
excused  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fiict,  that  our  most  remote 
history  contains    (I   may  add,   the   most 
brilliant  periods  of  our  history  are  those 
which   contain)  notices  of  the  treaties  of 


alliance,  amity,  and  guarantee,  subsisting 
between  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  hb 
Portuguese  Majesty.      The  good  under- 
standing tiius  created  between  the  two 
countries  began  early,  and  has  continued 
long.    It  has  survived  a  variety  of  coo- 
Hicting  interests  and  circumstances,  whidi, 
in  the  course  of  events,  fit>m  time  to  time, 
have  naturally  and  unavoidably  arisen.     It 
is  much  older  than  the  epoch  to  which  I 
am  about  to  advert,  when  the  good  under- 
standing previously  subristing  between  the 
two  states  acquired  firesh  vigour  on  the 
occadon  of  ihe  present  fiumly  of  Portugal 
ascending  the  throne  of   that   kingdom. 
From  the  period  when  the  House  of  Bra- 
ganza  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  Portugal,  friendly  relations  have 
subsisted    between   that    family  and   the 
reigning   one   in    this    country — relaticms 
which  were  continued  without  interruption, 
and  renewed  with  sincerity,  on,  I  wiU  say, 
both  parts.     It  has  been  adhered  to  in 
periods  when  the  fiiith  of  other  alliances 
has  been  shaken ;  it  has  been  vindicated  in 
those   fields  of   Mood    and   glory   wltich 
remain  among  the  most  brilliant  pages  of 
the  history  of  England.      (Hear,  hear.) 
Sir,  in  that  alfiaiice  we  have  always  been 
scrupulously  Huthfiil.     Sometimes,  I  admit, 
we  have  found  the  treaty  buithensome  to 
maintain — of  that,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
and  many  are  those  who  may  have  wished 
us  to  shake  it  off,  and  free  ourselves  firum 
the  incumbrance  of  observing  it — but  a 
feeling  of  national  honor,  and  what  I  may 
be  allowed  to  denominate  a  sentiment  of 
national  sympathy,  joined  to  a  common 
interest,  and  a  cause  identified  with  that 
country,  has  induced  England  to  persevere, 
unterrifiedby  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
a  continuance  of  the  relations  subostii^ 
between  us  and   Portugal.     Sir,  I  feel  the 
considerations  to  which  I  have  more  par- 
ticularly adverted  present  too  narrow  and 
limited  a  view  of  the  case.     It  is  not  only 
among  ages  long  gone  by,  and  in  treaties 
now  superseded  by  time  and  the  course  of 
events,  tiiat  traces  are  discoverable  of  the 
relation  in  which  I'ortugal  has  been  con- 
sidered to  stand  in  regard  to  Great  Britain ; 
for  in  the  latest  compact  entered  into  between 
the  nations  of  modem  Europe— that  which 
now  forms  the  patent  law  of  the  civilised 
world— I  allude.  Sir,  to  the  Convention  of 
Vienna — a  similar  course  was  taken  in  th« 
treaty  then  entered  into  between  thb  coun- 
try and  Portugal.    (Hear.)    At  that  period; 
Sir,  Great  Britain  was  well  aware  of  the 
inconveniences    which    many    individuals 
were  fond  of  representing  as  arising  out  of 
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OttrooDDexion  with  Portugal ;  Irat  we  were 
also  aware  of  the  credit,  and,  I  will  add, 
advantage  derivable  from  that  connexion; 
and  we  renewed  our  obligations  to  uphold 
and  rapport  Portngal,  on  future  occasions, 
in  terms  so  strong  and  imperative,  as  to  lay 
a  foundation  perfectly  adequate  to  support 
the  present  proceeding.      The    terms  of 
that  treaty  I  will  take  leave  to  read*  to'  the 
House  previous  to  calling  on  it  to  concur  in 
the  vote,  with  the  proposal  of  which  it  is 
my  intention    to  conclude*       The  third 
article  of  the  treaty  lietween  Great  Britidn 
and  Portugal,  concluded  at  Vienna  on  the 
SSd  of  February,  1815,  stated,  that  **  the 
"  treaty  of  alliance  entered  into  between 
*'lu8  Batannic  Miyesty  and  the  King  of 
"  Portugal,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  founded 
"  on  drcnmstanoes  of  a  temporary  nature, 
'*  which  had  now  happily  ceased  to  eziit : 
*'  and,  <m  that  ground,  the  provisions  of  the 
'*  treaty  should  be  considered  null  and 
"  void,  as  relating  to  all  the  parties  inte- 
"  rested  :   however,  without  prejudice  to 
**  the  ancient  and  established  treaties  of 
"  alliance,  friendship,  and  guarantee,  which 
"  had  so  long  and  happily  subsisted  between 
*' the  two  countries:  these  treaties  being 
"  now  renewed  by  the  high  contracting 
"  parties,  and   acknowledged    to  remain 
"  in  full  force  and  effect."     In  order  that 
the  House  may  liilly  understand,  and  accu- 
rately appreciate,  the  effect  of  the  obser- 
vations which  the  perusal  of  this  treaty  is 
calculated  to  excite,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
explain  the  preinous  circumstances  of  Por- 
tugal, and  die  condition  of  the  reigning 
family  in  that  country.     In  the  year  1807, 
when,  by  the  declaration  of  Buonaparte, 
the  House  of  Bragama  ceased  to  reign,  the 
Kin^  of  Portugal,  under  the  advice  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  Gkivemment,  set  sail 
fiir   the   Brazils,  and  established  in  that 
country  the  seat  of  his  Monarchy.    This 
step  was  taken  by  virtue  of  a  secret  con- 
vention concluded  between  this  country 
and  Portugal,  to  the  effect,  that  so  long  as 
the   House  of  Bragansa  remained  in  that 
part  of  their  dominions,  or  in  the  event  of 
their  return,  his  Britannic  Mi^sty  would 
never  aduiowledge  any  other  dynasty  on 
the  throne  of  Portugal  than  the  family  of 
Bragansa.     I  may  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that    this  convention   greatly  contributed 
to  the  furtherance  of  a  proceeding  which 
placed  that  fiimily  beyond  the  power  of 
BiMMi^iarte,  and    consequently   promoted 
the  ascendancy  of  British  interests  in  the 
Peninsula.     It  was  this  secret  convention 
that  brought  about  the  emigration,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  dedde  that  step  by 


which  the  Royal  Family  of  Portugal  was 
removed  from  the  power  of  Fran6^     The 
King  of  Pbitugal  having  become  established 
upon  his  throne,  the  uticle  ceased  to  be  a 
secret,  and  was  made  a  part  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  by  the  Treaty  of  1810,  and  from 
that  time  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.     It 
was  clearly  understood  throughout  Europe, 
that  we  had  determined  not  to  aduow- 
ledge  any  Sovereign  in  Portugal,  except  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Bn^naa.     But 
that  determination  arose  solely  from  the 
supposition  that  that  Sovereign  would  be 
compelled  to  a  forced  residence  in  Brazil. 
Beyond  this  it  was  not  binding  upon  us,  as 
it  was  felt  that  the  moment  the  ground  of 
the  obligation  ceased,  there  was  an  end  to 
the  treaty.     It  happened,  in  consequence 
of  the  happy  conchision  of  the  war,  that 
the  option  of  returning  was  offered  to  his 
Migesty,  and  as  it  was  felt  that  the  force/ 
of  such  a  previous  obligation  no  longer 
existed,  the  forcible  separation  from  Por- 
tugal not  continuing,  it  was  deemed  reason- 
able that  we  should  perfbrm  such  other 
obligation  as  the  force  of  existing  treaties 
rendered  imperative  upon  us.     The  King 
of  Portugal  came  into  possession  of  his 
European  dominions,  the*  ground  of  our 
finrmer  obligation  ceased,  and  the  Treaty 
was  so  far  ended.     But,  when  that  treaty 
was  so  fiir  ended,  there  came  another  obli- 
gation, which  I  have  just  now  read  to  the 
Housd     That  treaty,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  was  repealed  without  prqudioe  to  other 
ancient  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance ; 
treaties  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisting, 
between  the  two  Crowns  of  Portugal  and 
Great  Britain,   which  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  renewed  by  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties,  and  which  were,  to  this  day, 
of  full  force  and  effect.     I  should  also 
state,  that,  if  all  the  treaties  to  which  this 
paragraph  referred,  were,  by  some  convul- 
sion of  nature,  or  some  other  accident, 
consigned  to  total  oblivion,  I  consider  Great 
Britain  to  be  morally  bound  to  fulfil  her 
obtigatiohs — (Hear,  hear,  hear) — and  that, 
in  case  of  necessity,  she  would  be  bound, 
and  is  bound,  to  act  in  the  defence  of  Por- 
tngaL     (Continued  cries  of  hear,  hear.) — 
But,  happily,  that  is  not  the  case  ;  all  the 
preceding  treaties  are  in  existence — they 
are  in  the  full  knowledge  of  all  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  world — tfiey  are  of 
easy  reference  to  all  mankind — they  are 
known  to  Spain — to  all  the  Continental 
States  of  Europe — they  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  is  so  clear,  that 
I  shall  merely  select  one  or  two  of  them, 
with  a  view  to  shew  the  nature  of  our  oh- 
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UflptMiiM  to  eur  andcMt  MmA  tad  aHy-^ 
Portugal.     Tke  anCt  to  which    I    ikaii 
advert,  if  tltot  oonctodsd  in  1666»  at  tlie 
tima  of  the  «anria9B  of  ChaiJea  die  8copb4 
ivitklheIiiAiitoarPoitii«ai.    Tbaolri%a> 
tiaM  of  that  treety.  after  leciliBg  tiie  4elU 
iwring  «C   Bambaj,  Tangier,  mad  other 
plaeae*  aome  of  mhidk  atHl  lemiiiiijli  aoA 
MMua  ooti  to  the  Goaatamcat  to  arhom 
they  wene  ddiicKd,  it  ma  elated,  thai,  i« 
eenridenilkm  ef  Uioee  gmtB,  which  were 
of  JO  mch  beaellt  to  the  fUagoS  Gnat 
Britain,  heyoftwed,  and  declared  himarii^ 
hy  and  with  the  eoDaent  and  advke  of  hit 
Fkvy  Ceeooil,  diet  he  wonkl  teke  npon 
him  the  detece  oT  Pocti^,  that  he  wooid 
aid  and  defimd  her  by  aea  and  by  land, 
with  all  Ilia  power,  and  in  all  other  aianiier 
and  reepect,  even  aahe  would  defend  Bo^ 
land  itwl£    By  that  treaty  it  wae  fiwthcr 
oondkioned,  that,  in  caae  of  Beceaaty,  or 
any  fiveign  attack,  he  ahoaid  eend  and 
traaaport,  at  hia  own  proper  ooit  and  ex- 
pense, tworegimanii  of  bone,  of  500  men, 
and  twa  regiamto  of  fitot,  of  1000  men 
eaolL    There  were  other  various  stipular 
tions,  amountiag  to  the  anae  efibct,  which, 
render  it  onneoeesary/or  me  to  go  fertiier 
into  it  at  preaent*     The  nest  teeaty,  to 
which  1  beg  the  attontion  of  the  House,  is 
that  of  1703;   it  was  a  tripartite  treaty, 
made  between  the  States-General  of  Hol« 
land.  Great  BiUain,  and  Portugal :  U  was 
also  a  treaty  oontemporaneous  with  the 
fiuaous  commercial    treaty    of  Methuen, 
whose  provisioos  still  contiaae  to  be  in  fell 
force  and  eflfect.    By  the  seoaad  ertide  of 
the  treaty  of  1703,  it  wee  oeaditiened,  that 
if  at  any  time,  end  whenever  it  happened, 
the  Kings  of  Speia  or  Franeoy  or  boi^  or 
either  of  them,  should  make  war  on  Por- 
tugal, or  give  reason  to  suspect  they  had 
jointly  or  separately  any  intention  to  make 
war  on  her  or  her  colonial  poeseasions  be* 
yond  tfcie  seas;  then  it  goes  on  to  state, 
that  her  Mi^jesty  shall  uae  her  good  oAeee 
to  penuade  those  powers  not  tomake  war} 
but,  in  case  those  oOoea  abonld  not  succeed, 
the  third  article  states,  that  provided  each 
interfbienoe  should  not  be  successfel,  and 
that  war  should  actually  have  been  mode 
on  Flortugal,  then  the  abare-aamed  con- 
tracting Powen  declare,  that  they  shall 
make  war  on  the  Kings  of  Spain  or  France, 
or  both  or  either  of  them ;  and  that,  while 
hostile  arms  diall  be  bonie  against  Portu- 
gal,they  shall  provide  twdve  thousand  men, 
armed  and  equi]^)ed,  and  leave  tbem  there 
wbaJe  their  presenoemay  be  deemed  neoee- 
sary.     From  these  articles,  the  House  wiU 
erceive  the  natuK,  If  net  ilbe  exteat,  of  our 


It  oWigntiana  to  our   ally.      I  aan 
ready  to  admit,  ttr,  that  either  of  tfaeee  trea- 
ties aoiglH  he,  by  time  and  dieumstancee, 
■iippsaid  to  base  raiazed  in  their  ibree ;  or 
it  might  be  asked,  why  one  party  having 
wkhdrasrn  itself  from  the  laspensibility, 
sav  IfnUaad  for  jnHaiMiti  tlie  o^er  sbeald 
be  stBl  eonsidered  as  heand  to  adhere  to 
itr  It  might  he  seid,  the  hago^ie  of  these 
TcealiBa  was  eo  kiose  and  preJHgal,  that 
they  oeold  oaly  lunw  originated  in  good 
foefing,  and  that  it  was  out  of  nature  to 
suppose  any  one  nation  would  engage  to 
d&ttd  anoSber  as  she  wonld  henalf.    It 
might  be  said,  there  was  aomething  ao 
exsggerated  in  these  treaties,  as  that  they 
were  never  intended  to  be  carried  into 
eAct     Batwitfaiegardtothis  very  treaty 
of  1703;  even  il  I  stood  upon  it  dona ; 
even  though  the  cirenmstances  of  HoUaad 
had  changed  (  evea  if  her  aentimenta  had 
changed  t  if  her  obligations  were  either 
altered  or  beoome  obeolete;   I  need  not 
raise  the  qaestioB  whether,  the  Chytem- 
ment  and  aendmenls  of  England  not  dung- 
ing, she  ia  now  liable  or  not  to  peribcm  her 
oUigation  f  This  is  net  the  time  to  do  eo, 
eten  if  I  admitted  that  such  a  question 
oould  have  been  raised.    The  objections,  if 
any,  should  have  been  ti&en  at  the  €2on- 
gress  ef  Vienna,  when  the  eyes  of  tiie 
whole  world  were  open  to  our  rdadve 
situation  with   Portugal;    when  we  liad 
proclaimed  the  existence  of  our  andent 
tKaliea  of  firiendship  and  alMance,  so  long 
BuhsistiBg  witii  her ;  and  when  they  were 
adcnowledged  to  be  of  fidl  force  and  eAct. 
That  was  the  time  to  ol^Ject,  if  ol^ection 
wm  diom^t  necessary ;   and  it  is  not  so 
much  on  the  specific  artides  of  the  treatiee 
of  1661  and  1703  tiiet  we  have  acted  and 
contimie  to  act,  as  on  the  general  spirit  d 
all  the  treaties,  admitted  and  reeognised  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.     I  say  Portugal 
has  a  riglit  to  claim  the  asslstenfti  of  Great 
Britain,  as  an  ally,  and  call  upon  her  to 
defend  the  integrity  of  her  territory.    Thie 
is  the  state  of  the  case  as  to  our  moral  and 
political  obligations  towards  Portugal ;  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say-«-I  have  a  right 
to  say — ^that  when  Portugal,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  a  coming  storm,  applied  ibr  onr 
assistance ;  while  we  had  no  hesitation  In 
acknowledging  our  obligation  to  aflbrd  it,  if 
the  OMvs  fedtm  had  once  arisen ;  yet  I 
say  that  we  were  bound  to  wait  till  we 
ascertained  the  fact  upon  sufficient  autho- 
rity.    Whether  delay  or  diiBculty  wter- 
posed,  it  was  not  as  to  the  existence  of  an 
admitted  obligation,  bot  as  to  the  knew- 
ledge  of  the  fact  having  actually  taken 
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place,  whicb  justified  the  call  fat  our  anist- 
anoe.    In  thb  stage  of  our  prooeedingB,  I 
beg  to  answer  incidentally  to  some  cfaa^e 
of  delay  which  haa  been  made  i^nst  bis 
Uajesty's  OoTemment  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject.    But,  in  few  words,  1  can 
atate  to  die  House,  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  firandation  tot  any  such  chaige.    It  was 
only  on  Sunday,  the  Sd  of  December,  that  I 
reeaved  from  the -Portuguese  Ambassador 
the  direct  and  Cbnnal  demand  of  awmsfamv 
fiom.  tfaia  country.    True,  long  before  that 
tiaoe,  nunours  were  afloat  of  an  unautho- 
zixed  description— mmovrSf  finding  their 
way  firom  Madrid,  where  every  thhig  was 
disCortedy   through    the   chaniiels    el  the 
French  press,  where  every  thing  was  again 
disfigured  and  perverted,  to  serve  party 
purposes:  but,  until  the  Bth  of  December, 
we  had'not  received  that  accurate  infi»rmao 
ticn.  on  which  alone  we  could  found  a 
communication  to  Parfisment    That  pie- 
dse  inlbnnadon,  on  which  we  could  act, 
only  arrived  on  Friday  last.    Ob  Saturday, 
the  decision  of  the  Government  was  tabm 
—on  Sunday  we  obtained^  the  sanction  of 
his  llifieaty— on  Monday  we  came  down 
to  Parliament — and  at  this   very   hour, 
while  I  have  mm  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  Uouac'British  troops  are  on  their  march 
lor  Portugal.  C^lwcn.)    I  trust,  therefiwe, 
that  we  are.  not  in  justice  to  be  cfaaiiged 
with  any  unseemly  delay;   hu^  on  the 
other  hand,  while  we  felt  the  claim  of 
Portugal  to  be  so  dear,  our  obligation  to 
asost  her  so  bindiBg,  and  the  possible  con- 
afquffncea  of  interferace  soepreading,  it  waa 
ovr  duty  not  tot  give  any  cndit  to  heanay. 
or  to  rumour;    but,  whi^  admitting. tYie 
full  fi»ce  of  flmr  obligation,  we  were  bound 
to  have  the  ftdl  knowledge  of  the  fects  of 
the  case,  before  w^.took  a  step  whote  con- 
aeqnenoes  no  man  could  precisely  calculate* 
Bomouia  and  reports,  as  I  have  just  said, 
w«ne  long  afloat,  of  incursions  made,  by 
Spain  upon  our   Ally;   but,  then,  they 
reaidied  us  through  diannels  upon  wMch 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  found  any 
gf9.we  proceeding.    In  one  case,  at  Madrid, 
they  were  put  forth  to  deceive ;  in  others, 
Co   ooooeal;    and,  coming    through    the 
Prcnc^  newspaper  press— these  rumours, 
1  say,  copning  tbioug|k  sncb  souroes,  were 
not  to  be  relied  on  by  his  Mi^festy's  Qo> 
▼cmment,  and  we  therefore    waited,  for 
mutbcnticated  fects,  in  order  to  .come  bcsfofe 
Ftellament  with  what  we.  might  call  the 
tcntli*    In  former  instances,  when  Parlin-, 
ment  was  called  upon  to  assist  Portugal, 
tlsc  legialar  and  constitutional  .power  of  th«. 
naoqatchy  waa  lodged  in  the  breast  of  the 


Kii«.*-the  sigraAcatkm  of  his  wislt— the 
expression,  of  his  desire — the  putting  for- 
wflord  his  individual  daim  fev  assistanee—- 
would  have  been  enough ;  but  when  it  wsb 
stated  to  me  that  matters  had  changed*— 
that  the  Coostittttion  was  modeled  and 
altered-»it  became  my  duty  to  inquire— 
fiiat,  whedierthe  Constitution  of  Portugal 
audiorised  the  daim;  nest,  if  it  were  com- 
petent to  the  authorities  makittg  it  to  do  so, 
and  whether  the  CAhambers  had  given  thehr 
lauctiDii  to  Ae  reception  of  our  troops,  such 
as  we  were  to  expect  for  the  troops  of  an 
old  and  iaitfafiil  ally.  We  were  bound  to 
take  case,  before- a  sin^  soldier  left  Bng- 
land,  or  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore  of 
Portugal,  that  the  sanction  ef  the  BzeciH 
tive— >of  all  the  proper  authorities — should 
be  obtained ;  and  I  beg  leave  again  to  state, 
with  reference  to  the  charge  of  delay,  which 
has  somewhere  or  other  been  brought 
gainst  Ids  Majesty's  Mfaiisters,  that  it  was 
only  this  monung  I  received  thesanctiett 
of  the  Chambeia  assembled  at  Lisbon.  •  ^ 
for,  then,  fiwm  any  charge  of  delay  behig 
justifiably  brought  against  the  Qovemment, 
I  can  boldly  say,  had  we  proceeded  feeler, 
we  would  have  acted  psedpitatelyr  and 
every  cantion  was  necessary  to  be  used, 
before  we  involved  this  oauntry  in  proceed- 
lags,  which  mig^  be  proved  to  be  onne* 
ecaiary'  by  die  rosult,  or  nught -expose  us  to 
the  unpleasant  recepdon  of  our  troops  in 
PortugaL  The  aecoont  which  I  roceived 
to-day,  of  the  proceedings  of  dw  Chambero 
at  Liebon,  is  contained,  in  a  diepatdi  finin' 
Sir  W.  A'Court,  dated  the  29tb  of  Noeemberr 
It  states,  that  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  entry  of  the  icbela,  Ministeie 
demanded  the  eateusion  of  their  cseentive 
powers— an  amnentation  of  the  treopsr 
aDdpermta^db^%  «p^\y  for  foreign  assisl« 
anee.  Xhn  Deputiw  asaembledy  i^greed  to 
the  demand  witfi  acclamation,  and  a  similar 
spirit  operating  in  the  other  Chamber,  tho' 
Mambcn  roan  in  a  body  ftmn  their  seats, 
expreeeed  thmr  readinesa  to  aoqpdeaoe  iil 
the  coll,  and  many  of  ibem  ofibred  thck 
pcsronal  assistance  in  die  cause  of  tlidr 
comtry.  The  Duke  Cadoval,  the  Pkeei^ 
dent,  was  the  first  who  so  declared  himself, 
and  the  Minister,  who  described,  the  pro> 
ceeding  to  our  Ambassador,  dedared  it  was 
a  moment  worthy  of  the  good  day»of  For* 
tibial.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  fiur  the  Howe 
w&  see  we  ham  a  reasonable  goaraMee 
for  the  good  leceptioo  of  our  troops ;  and 
then,  the  next  question  remainiqg  for  e«r 
consociation  is,  haa  the  cams /mfeHf  w^ 
riv«d ?  Band*  of  FMtoguase,  amedand 
by  Spain,  made  hoellle  incunlens 
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into  Portugal  at  several  pointi ;  and  what 
was  remarkable  in  tliU  case  is,  that  the 
attack  on  Portugal  is  not  the  ground  on 
which  the  application  for  British  assistance 
has  been  complied  with.  The  attack  in 
the  South  of  Portugal  was  stated  in  the 
French  papers ;  but  that  on  Tras  oe  Montes 
was  only  received,  authentically,  this 
momii^,  and  those  on  Villa  Vifosa  no 
longer  ago  than  Friday.  The  intelligence 
of  thia  new  fiiet  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as 
it  confirmed  the  facts  which  were  already 
known.  The  irruption  upon  one  point  of 
Portugal  might  be  stated  to  be  made  by 
some  corps  who  had  escaped  the  inspection 
or  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  Govenof 
mcnt ;  it  might  be  represented  as  the  eflbrt 
of  some  stragglers,  acting  in  defiance  of 
Spain :  but  an  attack  on  the  whole  Une, 
gives  that  decided  and  certain  character  to 
Uie  aggression,  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Even  if  a  single  Spaniard,  in  arms,  had 
crossed  the  frontier,  the  hostile  a^iression 
would  be  undoubted  ;  and  here  tiie  ques- 
tion is,  to  consider  whether  persons,  clothed 
and  equipped  by  Spain,  and  croaring  the 
frontiers,  are,  or  are  not,  guilty  of  an  attack 
or  invasion  of  Portugal — Ibrsooth,  because 
they  were  not  Spanish  soldiers,  or  Spanish 
mercenaries  in  the  employ  of  Spain ;  but 
Portuguese  troops,  whom  Portugal  had 
nurtiued,  and  who,  in  return,  had  brought 
with  them  devastatfon  into  their  native 
land,  and  that  by  means  lumished  by  a 
foreign  enemy?  (Hear,  h^ar.)  Why,  it 
could  be  but  petty  and  poerile  quibbling  to 
say,  that  this  was  not  an  invasion,  because 
the  agents  were  originally  finom  Portugal ; 
and  that,  therefore,  their  attadc  was  not  to 
be  repelled.  I  said,  formerly,  in  this 
House,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  there  is 
no  intention,  on  our  part,  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  af&irs  of  Portugal,  or  any  other 
State ;  and  my  distinction,  I  beg  to  be  un- 
derstood, is  between  her  external  and  inter- 
nal affiiin.  As  to  discussions  on  the  form 
of  her  Government,  on  the  nature  of  her 
io9titudons,  or  with  respect  to  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  God 
forbid  it  ever  should  be  our  policy,  or  our 
duty,  to  interfere ;  but  if  bands  of  refugees, 
armed  against  the  Mother  Country,  were 
to  be  allowed  to  put  off  their  country  fbr 
one  purpose,  and  then  put  it  on  to  answer 
another,  I  say,  it  would  be  permitting  such 
a  laxity  in  poUtics,  and  such  a  solecism  in 
morality,  tiiat  we  should  be  indeed  held 
worthy  of  that  reprobation  to  which  we 
have  been  sulyected ;  but  for  the  non-per- 
mission of  which,  I  think,  we  are  entided 
to  that  commendation,  which,  I  have  no 


doubt,  we  shall  receive  from  this  House, 
and  all  good  and  honorable  men  out  of  it. 
(Hcv,  bear.)  Here,  then,  is  the  whole  of 
my  case  to  lay  before  ParUament — ^here  b 
a  case  of  undoubted  obligation  on  our 
parts,  not  framed  in  a  comer,  nor  kept 
secret,  but  recorded  amongst  all  the  recol- 
lections of  history,  and  all  the  weU-known 
occurrences  of  our  own  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  here  b  a  case  of  foreign  aggresnon, 
carried  on  by  foreign  means,  directed  to 
foreign  oljects ;  and,  putting  the  fact  and 
obligation  together,  I  say,  neither  could  the 
King  of  Great  Britidn  refuse  assistance  to 
his  ally,  nor  the  Parliament  dissent  from 
his  Mijesty,  in  giving  effect  to,  and  ade- 
quately fulfilling,  undoubted  obligations. 
On  this  case,  I  can  safely  rest  the  whole  of 
the  question ;  and  I  have  so  put  it  ti^Cher, 
vrithout  any  reference  to  collateral  drcum- 
stances,  bnause  my  wish  is,  that  the  pre- 
cise ground  cf  our  interference  should,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  now  hear  me,  and 
of  those  who  are  likely  to  hear  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, be  kept  separate  and  distinct, 
from  collateral  grounds,  on  what  I  need 
not  now  say,  whether  we  would  have  been 
bound  to  ihterfere  or  not  I  wish  to  sepa- 
rate the  legal  gist  of  the  question  finom  all 
collateral  circumstances  which  might,  or 
might  not,  constitute  a  ground  of  claim  for 
our  calling  on  Parliament,  but  wfaich  nugfat, 
nevertheless,  be  found  deserving  of  Parlia- 
mentary consideration.  I  feel,  in  what  I 
have  henceforward  to  state,  diat  I  would 
not  be  dealing  feiriy  to  Pariiament,  if  I 
kept  back  any  thing  which  might  throw  the 
greatest  possible  light  upon  the  real  state 
of  the  af&drs  with  which  we  have  to  grap- 
ple. If,  however,  I  had  now  sat  down — 
if  I  said  no  more— I  think  I  have  already 
sitid  enough ;  but.  Sir,  when  I  state  to  the 
House  that  I  am  willing  to  rest  my  case 
even  here,  I  am  sure  they  will  see,  that 
the  vote  for  which  I  call  is  a  vote  of  defence 
for  Portugal,  and  not  of  war  agsdnst  Spunr 
As  I  said  before,  I  beg  of  Honorable  Gen- 
tieroen  to  keep  diese  matters  separate  and 
distinct :  and  though,  in  what  I  am  now 
going  to  say,  I  must  bear  rather  hard  on 
Spain,  yet  I  must  say  it  is  most  unjusti- 
fiable— it  is  contrary  to  all  notions  of  good 
neighbourhood  with  the  Portuguese — it  is 
contrary  to  alt  rules  of  God  and  man,  that. 
Spun  should  have  comndtted  such  an  ag-^ 
gression  upon  PortugaL  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  there  is  no 
locus  ptintentut  for  Spain — no  possibility 
of  her  making  redress—no  opportmiity  oC 
retracing  the  steps  she  has  taken ;  all  I  clo 
say  is,  it  is  our  duty  to  fly  to  the  defenoe 
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ofFortngal,  be  Ae  result  what  it  may — 
(cries  of  hear,  hear) — but  that  declaration 
I  consider  by  no  means  a  necessary  ground, 
on  which  to  call  fbr  the  unanimous  address 
of  this  House,  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's 
most    gracious    Message.       The    present 
situation  of  Portugal  is  so  unusual,  and  the 
recent  years  of  her  history  are  so  crowded 
with  extraordinary  events,  that  perhaps  the 
House  will  not  consider  I  am  unprofitably 
wasting  their  time,  if  I  state  a  few  particu' 
lars  on  the  subjecti  and  its  effects  upon  a 
portion  of  Europe.     It  is  l(Down,  that  in, 
consequence  of  the  Ring  of  Portugal  re- 
siding in  the  Brazils,  with  a  view  to  raise 
it  from  a  colonial  to  a  metropolitan  con- 
ation, the  King  resolved  upon  his  departure 
to  his  European  States,  where  tliere  grew 
np    a    degree    of    independence,    wbich 
threatened  the  peace  of  both  countries.     It 
is  also  known,  uiat  Great  Britain  undertook 
tbe  mediation  between  Brazil  and  Portugal ; 
that  we  persuaded  the  King  to  acknow- 
ledge the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
countries,    and    to  place  the    crown    of 
Bnxii  on  die  head  of  his  eldest  son.     The 
Snk  upon  that  agreement  was  scarcely  dry, 
when  the  prematura  and  unexpected  death 
of  tbe  King  of  Portugal   induced  a  new 
state  of  things,  and  the  crown  of  the  two 
countries  was  finally  re- united  on  one  head, 
which  it  was  our  policy,  as  well  as  that  of 
Brazil  and  Porto^d,  should  not  have  been 
the  case.     The  advice  of  this  country,  and 
another  nation  connected  with  Brazil,  was 
tendered  upon  the  occasion ,  but  not  before 
the  King  of  Portugal  had  determined  to 
abdicate  the  Crown  of  Portugal  in  favor 
ofhb  eldest  da'ughter.     This  abdication 
was  accompanied  witli  the  ollbr  of  a  free 
Constitutional  Charter.     It  was  stated  that 
this  had  been  done  by  the  advice  of  Great 
Britain.     It  was  no  such  thing.     England 
gave  no  such  advice ;  not  because  Ministers 
>4>yruved  or  disapproved  of  such  a  measure, 
but  because  they  felt  that  it  formed  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  an  English  Ministry  to  in- 
tetten  widi  the  internal  regulations  of  that 
or  any  odier  country.    (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
1ft  is  certainly -true,  that  that  Charter  was 
brought  from  Brazil  by  a  gentleman  who 
luks  filled,  and  continues  to  fill,  an  office  of 
lii^  trust  from  this  country.     Sir  Charles 
Sttiart  iiappened  to  be  at   Bi^il  at  that 
tiLnxc,  and  hie  was  requested  by  the  King  of 
Pbrtngal  to  take  that  Charter  to  Lisbon  as  he 
returning  home.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  did 
it  to  Portugal,  but  no  blame  what- 
aCtadied  to  that  gentleman^  in  conse- 
of  having  done  so.    But  he  was 
to  return  to  England,  in  order  to 
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prevent  the  suspicion  that  that  Charter  was 
advised  by  British  Consuls,  or  supported  by 
British  Agency.  With  respect  to  the 
character  of  that  Constitution,  I  do  not 
think  it  right,  at  the  present,  to  offer  any 
opinion ;  privately,  I  have  my  own  opinion. 
But,  as  an  English  Minister,  all  I  have  to 
say  is,  may  God  prosper  the  attempt  made 
by  Portugal  to  obtain  constitutional  liberty, 
and  may  that  nation  be  as  fit  to  receive 
and  cherish  it,  as,  on  other  occasions,  she 
is  capable  of  discharging  her  duties  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe.  (Loud  and  continued 
cheere.)  I  am  not  the  champion  or  the 
critic  of  that  Constitution.  It  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  legitimate  authority.  This, 
in  a  great  measure,  has  reconciled  it  to 
Continental  Europe ;  and  to  us,  as  Eng- 
lishmen, it  must  t)e  much  more  endeared, 
by  the  ready  accordance  to  it  of  all  classes 
of  the  Portuguese  people.  That  Constitu- 
tion, as  to  its  origin,  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned by  those  Powers  most  jealous  of 
liberal  institutions;  it  has  been  accepted 
almost  unanimously  by  those  persons  who 
have  to  live  under  it;  it  is  founded  on 
principles  similar  to  our  own,'  though  mo- 
dified :  Englishmen  must  therefore  wish  it 
well.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  impose  it  on 
the  people  of  Portugal,  if  they  are  either 
unwilli^ig  to  receive  it,  or  if  any  great 
schism  exist  about  its  fitness  and  propriety 
to  tlie  wants  and  wishes  of  the  nation ; 
and,  finally,  we  are  not  to  fight  its  battles, 
if  it  be  not  fairly  and  honorably  made 
appear  to  us,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Portuguese  are  ready  to  maintain  it  at  the 
expense  of  their  lives  and  properties* ' 
(Cries  of  hear.)  We  must  go  to  Portugal ; 
we  are  bound  by  treaty  to  do  so,  and  when 
there,  though  nothing  shall  be  done  forcibly 
to  maintain  the  Constitution,  so  nothing 
shall  be  done  by  others  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  into  full  effect  (Cheers.)  This  is 
as  much  as  it  is  now  necessary  to  say  on 
this  point ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  is  fit  and 
prudent  to  say,  that  we  shall  not  meddle 
with  her  internal  affairs,  which  we  shall 
leave  her  to  adjust  and  settle  as  she  may 
find  prudent  and  convenient.  We  sliall 
leave  her  to  settle  her  own  dissensions; 
but  while  Great  Britain  has  an  arm  to 
wield,  external  force  shall  not  be  used  to 
control  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Por- 
tugal. (Cliecrs.)  Force  has  not  been  yet 
directly  used  for  that  iniquitous  purpose ;  but 
what  are  we  to  say,  if  force,  seeking  other 
channels,  and  finding  its  way  into  Portugal, 
should  vainly  flatter  itself,  that,  by  chang- 
ing its  character,  by  assuming  different 
shapes,  and  by  the  employment  of  rene- 
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gfidoes,  it  is  not  to  be  repelled:  and  the 
more  so,  when  such  force  is  employed 
against  a  country,  having  the  honor  of 
being  the  old  and  faithful  Ally  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Has  such,  I  ask,  been  the  con- 
duct of  Spain?  Let  the  House  and  the 
country  decide.  However,  without  now 
entering  into  the  question,  whether  this  be 
the  conduct  of  Spain,  or  the  Government 
of  Spain ;  whether  it  be  the  work  of  a 
Government  acting  with  the  usual  power, 
prudenccf,  arid  foresight  .of  a  Govemmeut 
acting  for  the  good  of  the  people,  without 
which  it  is  not  fit  to  be  a  government ;  or 
i%hether  it  be  the  result  of  secret  powers, 
operated  lipon  by  factious  people,  defying 
the  government  in  the  capital,  and  dis- 
obeying them  on  the  frontiers ;  this,  I  say, 
can  nu^Le  no  difference  to  Portugal,  while 
suffering  from  such  conduct,  or  to  Eng- 
land, who  has  to  avenge  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted upon  her  ancient  Ally.  If  the 
attack  come  from  the  Government  of 
Spdn,  having  a  power  to  control  it,  they 
must  be  responsible  for  its  results ;  and  if 
tliey  have  not  the  power,  they  should  be 
called  u|k>n  iriimediatelv  to  assume  it.  It 
woruld  be  ui^just  to  the  Government  of 
Spaiti  to  say  there  is  a  disposition  in  its 
members  to  ehtertidin  an  unconquerable 
hatred  to  free  institutions ;  but  it  would  be 
equally  ux^just  not  to  state  the  facets  fully 
and  fairly  as  they  exist  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is,  in  the  vast  minority  of  the 
Si>ani8h  people,  a  decided  love  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  that  ttiey  do  feel  annoyed  at, 
aiul  exasperated  a^nst,  the  more  liberal 
institutions  of  their  neighbours,  so  that, 
whether  the  Government  do,  or  do  not, 
partake  in  their  sentiments ;  do,  or  do  not, 
stimulate  their  passions;  it  is  certain  that 
this  vast  majority  do  not  require  its  orders 
to  excite  them  to  action.  It  may  be  fairly 
and  naturally  supposed,  that  a  sort  of  na- 
tional antl|}iiOiy  has  existed,  and  does  exist, 
between  xHott  tWo  nations ;  that  from  this 
antipathy  has  arisen  mutual  injuries,  mutual 
oppressions,  and  mutual  complaints,  such 
08  no  Government  could  altogether  explain 
or  redress ;  and  that  in  those  antipathies 
have  originated  the  difibrences,  which,  in 
t)ieir  progress,  have  been  matured.  That 
some  Power  has  been  actively  employed  in 
moving  and  increasing  those  diffeirentes,  is 
almost  most  certain ;  but  I  believe  that 
rheir  real  origiii  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  Spanish  people,  rather  than  in  the 
nature,  or  in  any  acts,  of  the  Government 
itself.  But  this  is  the  question  that  is  to 
be  developed  between  Spain  and  us,  and 
with  respect  to  which,  his  Majesty's  most 


gradous   Message  has  been  aeot  to  (he 
House  of  Commons.     If  the  Spanbh  Go- 
vernment,   though    participating    in   the 
blame,  never  meant  to  conunit  the  acts  of 
which  Portugal  complains  in  the  language 
of  accusation — if  it  never  did  embody  the 
deserters  from  the  army  of  that  kingdom— 
if  it  never  did  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
the  discontented  of  her  people — ^if  it  never 
did  stimulate  their  discontent  until  it  be- 
came rebellion;   if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
direct  orders    of  the    Government  were 
directly   disobeyed — if  the  treaties  were 
broken,  despite  of  its  intentions  and^com- 
mands — then,  I  say,  let  us  see  its  repent- 
ance for  what  has  been  done,  and  let  us 
measure  that  repentance  by  the  care  it  will 
take  to   prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
evils,  and  of  those  aggressions — and^  then, 
to  this  Address  I  might  propose  a  difierent 
reply.     But  let  us  remember,  that  a  mea- 
sure for  the   defence  of  Portugal,  is  not 
necessarily  a  measure  for  carrying  on  war 
against  Spain.     I  am  about  to  state  some 
^cts  which  it  is  material  I  should  state, 
before  I  call  upon  you  to  decide,  as  to  what 
course  you  intend  to  pursue.    When,  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  a  great  de- 
sertion had  taken  place  of  the  Portuguese 
army  into  Spain,  and  also  desertion  of  the 
Spanish  army  into  Portugal,  at  our  advi<x, 
the   Portuguese  Government,  refu«ng  to 
give  them  shelter,  clid  unquesticmably  dis- 
countenance the  desertion  of  those  Spanish 
soldiers.     There  existed  a  treaty  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  respecting  the  giving 
up  of  deserters,  by  which  Portugal  had  a 
right  to  claim  from  Spain,  that  all  deserters 
from  her  should  be  forthwith  restored  to 
PortugaL     I  cannot  say,  if  it  were  in  con- 
sequence of  a  resolution  of  the  Portuguese 
Government,  or  in  consequence  of  the  advice 
vrhich  we  conveyed  to  them— -for  I  believe 
that  both  occurrences  took  place  nearly  at 
the  same  time — that  Portu^  was  content 
to  wuve  this  right,  because  it  saw  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  would  have  to  contend, 
if  those  deserters  were  restored,  in  either 
placing  them  on  the  ground  of  a  dangei^us 
amnesty,  or  of  ordering  executions,  as  nu- 
merous as  they  would  be  deplorable.     From 
the  choice  of  those  evils,  Portugal  de^red 
to  be  spared ;  and,  therefore,  Portugal  told 
Spain,  that  if,  instead  of  delivering  up  those 
deserters  themselves,  their  arms  and  their 
equipments  were  returned,  the  officers  and 
the  men  separated,  and  both  removed  irooi 
the  frontiers  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom, 
Portugal  would,  on  her  part,  be  saUsfied. 
A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  then  solemnly 
ente|red  into  by  Spain,  and  a  promise  tjiai 
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it  should  be  ftiUUed,  in  every  sense,  was  as 
solemnly  given,  to  Portugal  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  England  and  to  France  on 
the  other— a  treaty  which  was  entered  into 
on  one  day  and  violated  the  next ;  and  not 
violated  in  one  inatanee  only,  but  in  many 
—for  the  deserters  from  Portugal,  who 
were  to  be  so  dispersed,  and  so  Hndered 
innoxious,  were  suffered  to  remain  quietly 
in  ih^ir  despots,  in  which  Ihey  were  trained 
for  action ;  and,  in  fact,  fitted  for  that  ex> 
pedition  which  they  have  since  undertaken 
—I  say,  after  such  perfidy,  the  Uaroe  of 
which  must  rest  somewhere,  it  becomes  a 
neetssary  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  to  shew  that  it  rests  not  there 
— to  shew  that  the  fitult  was  not  only  not 
theirs,  that  it  in  no  way  originated  with 
them —  to  shew  that  they  were  ready  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances*,  to  fulfil 
the  engagement,  and  to  perform  the  promise 
they  ^a  made,  not  only  to  Portugal,  but 
to  Bn^and  and  to  France,  t  have  said 
that  tUa  promise  was  made  to  France  as 
wdl  as  to  England,  and  I  should  do  an  act 
of  iiyusdce  towards  that  country,  if  I  did 
not  add,  that  the  exertions  of  France,  to 
induce  its  performance,  have  been  as  un- 
ceasing, though  as  fruitless,  as  those  of  Great 
Britain.  At  length,  when  information  of 
the  irruption  into  l^ortugal  was  received  in 
France,  the  French  Ministry  recalled  their 
Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  and 
directed  the  Charge  d'Affidres,  who  re- 
mained in  his  room,  to  inform  the  Court  of 
Spain,  that  it  was  to  look  for  no  encourage- 
ment or  support  from  France,  and  recom- 
mending to  Spain  to  recant  the  sentiments 
to  which  she  had  given  utterance,  and  to 
pursue  a  fine  of  conduct  of  a  very  diffbrent 
character.  I  am  therefore  bound  to  say, 
that  this  Nation  has  exerted  herself  in  a  way 
that  may  be  deemed  most  satisfiurtory.  Sir, 
it  will  be  well  for  Spain,  on  hearing  of  the 
step  that  we,  fn  consequence  of  the  Message 
from  his  Miyesty,  are  now  taking,  to  con- 
adcr,  as  I  have  said,  how  she  will  meet  the 
csU  we  are  about  to  make.  My  earnest 
hope  IS,  diat  she  will  meet  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  put  a  stop  to  consequences 
where  I  devouUy  wish  they  should  stop, 
and  I  wiH  not  therefore  pursue  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  by  arguing  upon 
those  consequences  which,  my  hope  is, 
may  be  averted.  I  set  out  by  saying, 
that  there  were  many  reasons  which  in- 
duced me  to  think,  that  notliing  short  of 
a  point  of  national  honor  could  make  desi- 
rable any  approximation  to  the  danger  of 
war— but  let  me  be  distinctly  understood 
as  not  meaning  that  I  dread  war  in  a  good 
cause— and  I  trust,  that  in  no  other  will  it 


ever  be  the  lot  of  this  country  to  engage— f' 
that  1  dread  war  from  a  distrust  of  our 
powers  and  of  our  resources  to  meet  it — 
No.  I  dread  it  upon  far  other  grounds.  I 
dread  it,  because  I  am  conscious  of  the 
tremendous  power  which  this  country  pos- 
sesses, of  pushing  any  war  in  which  she 
may  now  be  engaged,  to  consequences,  at  the 
bare  contemplation  of  wbidi  I  shudder.  It 
ivill  be  recollected,  that  when,  some  years 
ago,  I  took  the  liberty  of  adverting  to  a 
topic  of  this  nature,  when  it  was  referred  to 
in  this  House,  \rith  respect  to  the  position 
of  this  country  at  the  present  time,  I  then 
stated,  that  our  position  was  not  merely  one 
of  neutrality  between  contending  nations, 
but  between  contending  principles  and  opi- 
nions— that  it  was  a  position  of  neutrality, 
which  alone  preserved  the  balance  of  power, 
the  maintenance  of  which  I  believed  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  Europe. 
Nearly  four  years,  or  rather  three  years  and 
a  half,  of  experience,  have  confirmed,  and 
not  altered,  the  opinion  I  then  declared ; 
and  I  still  fear,  that  the  next  war  i^  Europe, 
if  it  should  spread  beyond  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  Portugal  and  Spain,  will  be  a  war 
of  the  most  tremendous  nature — (Hear,' 
hear,)—- because  it  will  be  a  war  of  con- 
flicting opinions ;  and  I  know  that,  if  the ' 
interests  and  the  honor  of  this  country 
should  oblige  us  to  enter  into  it,  although 
we  might  enter  into  it,  as  I  trust  we  shaH 
always  do,  with  a  firm  desire  to  mitigate 
rather  than  to  exasperate — tp  contend  with 
arms,  and  not  with  opinions-— yet  I  know 
that  this  country  could  not  avoid  seeing 
ranked  under  her  banners  all  the  restless, 
and  all  the  dissatisfied,  whether  with  cause, 
or  without  cause,  of  every  nation,  with 
which  she  might  be  placed  at  variance.  I 
say.  Sir,  the  consdousness  of  this  fiict — ^the 
knowledge  that  there  is  in  the  hands  of  this 
country  such  a  tremendous  power — (hear, 
hear,  hear,) — Induces  me  to  feel  as  I  do 
feel.  But  it  is  one  thing  **  to  have  a  Giant's 
"  strength,'*  and  another  thing  to  "  use  it 
"  like  a  Giant"  The  consdousness  that 
we  have  this  power  keeps  us  safe.  Our 
business  is  not  to  seek  out  opportunities  for 
displaying  it,  but  to  keep  it,  so  that  it  may 
be  hereafter  shewn  that  we  knew  its  proper 
use — and  to  shrink  from  converting  the 
umpire  into  the  oppressor : — 

Celsa  sedet  -fiohis  arce, 

Sceptra  tenens :  mollitq ;  animos  et  temperat 

iras. 
Ni  fadat,  maria  ac  terras  coelumq;   pro- 

fundum 
Qnippe  ferant  rapidi  secum,  verrantq ;  per 

auras. 
Sir,  the  consequences  of  the  letting  loose  of 
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those  pAssioofi  which  are  all  chained  upt 
may  be  such  as  would  lead  to  a  scene  of 
desolation,  such  as  no  one  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, contemplate  without  horror,  and  such 
as  I  could  never  lie  easy  upon  my  couch,  if 
I  had  the  consciousness  of  having,  by  one 
hour,  precipitated.  This,  then,  is  the  rea- 
son— a  reason  the  reverse  of  fear-— a  reason 
the  contrary  of  disability,  why  I  thread  the 
recurrence  of  a  war.  That  tliis  reason  may 
be  felt  by  those  who  are  acting  on  opposite 
principles,  before  the  time  for  using  our 
power  shall  arrive,  I  would  bear  much,  and 
I  would  forbear  long ;  T  would  almost  put  up 
with  any  thing  that  did  not  touch  our  national 
fiuth  and  national  honor,  rather  than  let  slip 
the  furies  of  war,  the  leash  of  which  is  in 
our  hands,  while  we  know  not  whom  they 
may  reach,  and  doubt  where  the  devasta- 
tion may  end.  (Continued  cheering.)  Such 
b  the  love  of  peace  which  the  British  Go- 
vernment acknowledges,  and  such  the  duty 
of  peace  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  inculcate.  (Cheers  from  all  sides.) 
In  obedience  to  this  conviction,  and  witii 
the  liope  of  avoiding  extremides,  I  will  push 
no  further  the  topics  of  this  part  of  the  Ad- 
dress. Let  us  defend  Portugal,  whoever 
may  be  the  assailants,  because  it  is  a  work 
o/  duty ;  and  let  us  end  where  that  duty 
ends.  We  go  to  Portugal — ^not  to  rule — 
not  to  dictate — not  to  prescribe  laws — we 
go  but  to  plant  there  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land, that  there  foreign  dominion  shall  not 
come." 

The  Right  Jlonorable  Gentleman  then 
sat  down,  evidently  much  exhausted,  amid 
the  warmest  greetings  from  both  sides  of 
the  House.  He  immediately  rose  again, 
and  statedi  that  the  Address  which  he  had 
to  move,  was  merely  an  echo  of  his  Majes- 
ty'fgradous  Message  to  the  House,  pledging 
the  Houae  to  support  his  Mcyesty  in  any 
measure  for  the  preservation  and  welfare  of 
Portugal,  our  most  ancient  Ally. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said,  when  his 
Migesty,  in  addressing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Par- ' 
liament,  declared  his  hopes  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  Europe,  no  one  doubted  that 
this  sentiment  proceeded  from  a  British 
King,  conscious  that  he  spoke  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  that  he  considered 
the  national  honor  and  good  faith  as  the 
brightest  gems  in  his  crown.  But  he 
(Sir  R.  Wilson),  knowing  the  treacher- 
ous character  of  one  of  the  individuals 
witli  whom  this  country  had  to  deal,  felt 
considerable  anxiety  on  this  point,  and  had 
but  little  expectations  that  his  Majesty's 
hopeSf  and  the  hopes  of  the  people,  vrould 


be  realised.  In  alluding  to  Ihe  conduct  of 
Spain  towards  Portugal,  as  he  did  a  few 
evenings  since,  his  only  intention  was  to 
bring  die  matter  befiare  the  House,  in  the 
confident  hope  that  liis  M^yesty^s  Ministers 
would  do  what  was  right  with  re&rence  to 
it,  and  not  to  make  his  motion  as  the 
ground  of  hostility.  His  Mqjesty's  Minis- 
ters had  now  brought  this  subject  forward, 
and  had  told  tlie  House  tliat  Portugal  would 
be  protected  by  this  country,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, from  foreign  a^iression.  He 
had  been,  indeed,  afraid  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  have  withheld  its  support  from 
Portugal,  and  its  interference  in  her  behalf, 
until  the  Portuguese  deserters  and  a  Spaxusb 
army  had  been  at  the  gates  of  her  capital; 
and  he  dreaded  lest  her  worthiest  dtizena 
should  perish  on  the  scaffold,  or,  like  other 
sufferers,  .in  a  similar  cause,  be  compelled 
to  seek,  in  a  foreign  land,  relief,  as  unhappy 
exiles  from  their  own.  Wliat  else  would 
have  happened,  if  a  Spanish  army  had 
reached  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment? He  (Sir  R.  W.)  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  take  the  course  he  had  pursued,  not 
from  any  unjustifiable  feelings  against  any 
Government,  but  to  defend  those  principles 
of  which  the  Right  Honorable  G«otleniaa 
had  that  evening  been  the  able  advocate. 
But,  in  some  respects,  the  Right  Honor^le 
Gentleman  had  rather  loosely  stated  the 
causes  which  compelled  Porti^pi  to  apply 
to  us  fiir  protection  against  the  aggreaaions 
of  Spain,  for  in  his  (Sir  R.  W.'s)  opinion, 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  Portu- 
guese deserters  havhtg  been  not  only  coun- 
tenanced, but  armed  and  equipped,  by 
Spain.  How  else  could  they  have  ap- 
peared with  such  power.  But  what  hope, 
what  reliance,  was  there  to  be  placed  on  the 
declaration  of  a  Government  and  of  a 
Sovereign— he  did  not  wish  to  say  harah 
things — who  had  signed  at  Cadix  one  day 
a  law  of  amnesty,  which  he  declared  was 
the  nearest  and  the  dearest  to  his  heart; 
and,  on  the  next  day,  vrlth  the  same  hand, 
signed  an  order  for  a  proscription  the  moat 
horrid  and  most  infamous  ?  It  was  vain  to 
expect  that  such  a  being  would  rdbnn. 
What  hope  was  there  in  the  faith  of  him 
who  had  sent  to  ask  the  Pope  if  it  were  re* 
ligiously  binding  on  him  to  keep  an  oath 
assenting  to  a  Constitution  which  his  heart 
abhorred?  What  trusty  could  there  be 
placed  in  such  an  one  ?  France  nu^t^be 
sincere  in  her  professions ;  but  so  ^ng  as 
her  troops  should  remain  in  Spain,  eo  long 
must  they  continue  to  aid  the  marhinafiona 
of  the  persecuting  party.  We  were  bound 
also  to  call  for  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by 
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tke  armies  of  Fraiioe»  by  a  eoMidemtiim  of 
our  own  intcresto ;  for  so  long  as  she  shall 
eontinue  to  occupy  Spain,  so  long  must  we 
keep  up  our  establishments.     (Hear.)     As 
MMNn  ought  a  man  to  diseontinue  a  pi^cy 
of  insurance  on  his  house  while  an  incen* 
diary  was  hovering  round  it  with  a  fire- 
Inrand  in  his  hand,  as  for  Grei^  Britain  to 
discontinne  the  armaments  which  the  occu- 
pation of  Spain  by  France  imperatively 
caUed  for.    (The  Honorable  Member  here 
referred  to  the  Address  or  Proclaniation  of 
King  Ferdinand.)    It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
Ferdinand  was   sincere — but  the  House 
should  recollect  it  was  not  against  him  that 
we  were  about  to  act,  but  against  his  Mi- 
nisters, and  for  llie  protection  of  our  Ally. 
The  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  had  said 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  Spanish  people 
were  fovorable  to  an  absolnte  Government 
— that  they  hated  all  liberal  institutions. 
But  Am  Right  Honorable  Gendeman  would 
excuse  him  for  disagreeing  with  him  on 
that  point,  for  he  well  recollected  that  the 
revolt  in  the  Isle  oC  Leon  was  followed 
spontaneously  by  a  rising  in  every  town  of 
Spain,  withoQft  a  single  shot  being  fired. 
The  sane>  tiling  would  again  ocdir  if  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn.     The  only 
way  by  whkh  a  knowledge  of  public  opi- 
nion in  Spain  could  be  arrived  at— the  only 
oeeaiioo  on  ^hkh  it  could  be  seen,  whether 
or  not  the  Spamsh  people  preferred  a  state 
of  sendlity  to  oae  of  independence— >*wouid 
be,  by  procuring  the  evacuation  of  that 
conatry  by   the  army.^rf*   Franoe.      He 
should  eiideavour  to  avoid  tonchingnpon 
any  topk  that  might  lead,  on  the  present 
oeeasieo,  to  disunioa  and  dissension.    He 
had  only  appeared  at  the  call  of  Ministers, 
who,  while  they  were  losing  no  opportunity 
to  bring  the  contest,  if  contest  it  could  yet 
be  called,  to  a  successful  issue,  cnme  for- 
ward to  request  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  in  the  measures  for  insuring  that 
iuooess.     In  condudiBg,  a  struggle  of  tiwt 
nalare,  economy,  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  would  completely  defe«t  its  own  ob- 
ject; but  while  be  agreed  in  that  opinion, 
be  would  call  upon  Ministers  to  exerdse 
sound   judgment  and  discretion,  and    to 
avoid  hurdetung  the  people  beyond  the  ab- 
iolnte  neeesfity  of  the  case.     It  was  im- 
possible to  foresee  or  calculate  upon  the 
issue  of  a  war — but  he  would  say,  that 
aever  did  a  nation  go  forth  to  battle  under 
more  honorable  circumstances.     We  had 
God  and  Justice  on  our  side — the  result 
could  not  be  onfovorable  to  us.     (Cheers.) 
Mr.  Hume  rose,  and  was  received  with 
load  mnrmuifc— When  they  had  subsided, 


the  Honorable  Member  said,  that  after  the 
manner  in  which  his  Honorable  and  Gallant 
Friend's  speech  had  been  received,  he  did 
not  expect  his  own  would  be  beard  with 
more  attention.  Entertaining,  as  he  did, 
opinions  at  variance  with  tin  Honorable 
Members  who  had  preceded  him,  he  should 
feel,  nevertheless,  that  he  would  be  deserting 
his  duty,  were  he  not  to  come  forward,  and 
state  openly  and  boldly,  his  own  view  of  the 
question.  It  was  very  true,  that  the  appeal 
of  the  Right  Honorable  Secretary  had  been 
more  warmly  answered  by  his  (Mr.  Hume's) 
side  of  the  House,  than  by  his  (the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman's)  own ;  but  if  he 
were  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  appeal, 
he  roust  say  that  in  making'it,  when  stating 
the  ntuation  in  which  late  events  had  placed 
the  country,  the  Right  Honorable  Gentle- 
man had  taken  a  view  of  only  one  side  of 
the  question,  The  Right  Honorable  Se- 
cretary had  referred  to  the  treaties  with 
Portugal,  and  stated  them,  no  doubt,  cor- 
rectly. He  (Mr.  Hume)  regretted  that 
such  treaties  existed.  He  regretted  that 
any  treaty  had  ever  been  concluded,  by 
wl^h  this  country  was  supposed  bound  to 
answer  a  call  for  assistance  at  a  time  when 
the  situation  of  the  country  calUng  for  aid, 
rendered  it  impossible  that  we  could  expect 
any  return.  (A  laugh.)  It  was  very  true 
that  the  Riafat  Honorable  Gentleman  said 
merely,  **  Here  they  are,"  defending  all 
those  treaties— -but  he  had  gone  on  to  state 
that  so  late  as  the  year  1815,  those  treaties 
had  been  sanctioned,  and  that  it  remained 
for  British  Mmbters,  and  a  British  Parlia- 
ment, to  say,  "  will  you  answer  a  call  au- 
**  thfliri«d  by  treattes,  founded  on  (what  the 
*'  Bight  Honorable  Gentleman  termed)  the 
"  patent  law  of  Nations  7»*  If  he  fMr.. 
Hume)  could  see  the  case  made  out,  wUdi 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  had  at- 
tempted to  stato,  he  might  not  perhaps 
difo  fttmi  Ins  conclurion.  He  might  be 
induced  to  agree  that  there  were  grounds 
for  the  peoceedingB  recommended,  but  not 
in  the  rash  manner  proposed.  He  would 
call  open  the  House  to  recollect  the  opposite 
doctrine  held  by  the  Right  Honorable  Gen- 
tleman, on  an  occasion  not  very  remote, 
(the  year  1823)  in  which  he  (Mr.  Secretary 
Canning)  had  pointed  out  what  might  be 
the  consequences  to  this  country,  of  involv- 
ing us  in  a  war  in  the  then  existing  state  of 
politics.  With  such  a  prospect  before  us  as 
now  presents  itself,  the  Riglit  Honorable 
Gentleman  seemed  to  be  quite  unac- 
quainted, for  be  had  passed  by  the  most 
important  question, — namely,  was  England 
so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  undergo  the 
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tiiila  that  pomUy  awaited  her>— and  of 
enduring  thoae  additional  burdens,  the  in- 
fliction M*  which  might  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  step  we  vrere  about  to  take. 
The  &igbt  Honorable  Gentleman  asiced, 
wejre  we  to  commit  a"  breach  of  national 
honor  and  faith?  Now  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  reccnnmend  that  if  such  a  breach 
were  to  be  committed,  it  shoold  not  be  upon 
ourselves  at  home ;  for,  if  a  war  should  fol* 
low,  to  fliat  it  must  lead.  He  would  call 
upon  the  House,  therefore,  to  consider 
whetlier  a  case  luul  been  made  out  by  die 
Bight  Honorable  Gentleman  to  warrant  our 
taking  the  step  he  had  recommended.  The 
Honorable  Member  here  dwelt  at  consi- 
derable length  upon  the  shortness  of  the 
notice  which  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
act.  The  first  intelligence  referred  to  had 
only  been  received  on  Friday  night — the 
Privy  Council  had  cn\y  been  held  upon 
Saturday— this  morning  only,  additional 
information  had  been  received — yet,  at  this 
moment,  troops  were  absolutely  on  their 
narefay  so  that  the  peace  of  the  country  was 
already  absohitely  at  stake.  A  fearfiil  state 
of  ^i^gs  of  itself  independent  of  the  con- 
tingent misfortunes  tliat  may  arise.  What 
were  the  grounds  stated  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  in  his  call  for  the 
concurrence  of  that  House  ?  He  read  cer^ 
tain  treaties  by  which  we  were  bound,  if  a 
Foreign  Power  should  attack  ^rtugal,  to 
go  to  her  asnstance.  But  no  man  could 
expect  that  we  should  be  bound  by  a  treaty, 
which,  in  every  other  particular,  was  broken 
up.  The  Right  Honorable  Oeirtleman  said, 
liowever,  that  we  were  bound,  anddcdaied 
his  intention  to  plant  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land in  Portugal,  and  to  prevent  foreign 
interference  with  that  country.—- Now,  he 
would  ask  the  R^ght  Honorable  Gentleman 
—-he  would  ask  Uie  House— 4iad  he  made 
out  a  casus  /<rderu,  on  which  to  call  upon 
that  House  to  launch  into  a  probably  ex- 
pensive war? — The  Honorable  Gentleman 
had  gone  on,  and  stated,  that  certain  Por- 
tuguese soldiers,  after  having  been  some 
time  in  Spain,  had  re-entered  Portogal  in 
aims.  But  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  contend, 
that  that  circumstmce  was  insufficient,  for 
the  Spanish  Government  had  disclairoed 
amy  intention  to  support  those  rebels.  The 
Briti^  Government  was,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  acting  upon  the  authority  of  a 
single  letter.  Upon  such  authority  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  contended  tlie  House  would  not  be 
f  ustified  in  acting.  The  Honorable  Member 
here  again  referred  to  the  spcedi  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning  delivered  about  three 
years  and  a  half  before,  in  which  he  said 


the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  had  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  for  presetting  our  neu« 
tnlity,  and  recommended  unanimity,  his 
ol^ect  at  that  dme  having  been  to  dissuade 
the  country  from  interforing  in  the  hostilides 
then  about  to  commence.  But  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  would  contend  that  the  necessity 
for  our  armed  interference  was  as  great  on 
the  former  occasion,  as  upon  the  present 
evening,  on  which  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  called  the  House  to  concur  with 
him  in  rushing  .into  a  war.  If  a  war  were 
Just  and  necessary  now,  it  was  equally  ne- 
cessary in  18 15.  He  would  ask  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  and  the  House,  whe- 
ther the  state  of  the  country  now  difiered 
from  that  at  whidi  that  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  had  asked,  "  Is  there  a  man 
*'  who  hears  me;  is  there  any  man  ac- 
"  quainted  with  the  history  of  the  country 
"for  the  last  twenty  years,  who  does  not 
"  know  the  way  in  which  Great  Britain 
•<  has  been  accustomed  to  enter  Into  a  war 
'*  —that  she  spares  no  exertion,  no  means 
"  of  ensuring  its  successful  termination — 
*'  no  means  of  exciting  others  to  resistance 
"  of  die  common  enemy ;  tnd  that  the  whole 
"  expense,  not  only  of  her  own  operations, 
"  but  of  those  she  has  stimulated,  have  been 
"  uniformly  borne  by  her  ?"  (Hear,  hear.) 
Did  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  the  same  observations  could  not 
be  applied  in  the  present  case,  and  that  we 
were  not  now  to  take  upon  ourselves  the 
whole  expense  ?  If  we  were,  he  would  ask 
the  Right  Honorable  Secretary,  were  we, 
on  aoeount  of  the  incursion  of  an  inconsi- 
derable body  of  rebels,  to  enter  upon  a  war 
at  a  time  when  the  finances  of  Great  Britain 
were  scarcely  adequate  to  our  current  ex- 
penses, at  a  time  wh«i  there  was  scarcely 
an  Honorable  Member  of  that  House  who 
could  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say, 
that  additional  burdens  ought  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  people — not  to  support  a  necessary 
war,  but  a  quarrel  that  might,  and  ought  to 
be,  avoided?  (Hear.)  Here  we  were  aboot 
to  oommenoe  hostilities  which  might,  and  in 
all  probability  would,  end  in  a  war  with 
France ;  and  it  was  for  the  Right  Honorable 
Gendeman  to  say,  was  he  disposed  to  place 
the  country  in  a  situation  calodated  to  pro- 
duce such  an  event  t  On  the  former  occa- 
sion, the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  so 
for  from  recommending  our  participation  in  m 
war,  had  come  down  to  that  House  and  pro- 
posed that  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  to  which 
Spain  owed  all  her  misfortunes,  by  prevent- 
ii^  the  Constitutional  Government  firpm 
bebig  able  to  defend  itself.  Instead  of 
agreeing  to  the  Address  propose^*  he  had 
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txpected  that  some  of  Wa  Honorable 
friends  about  him  would  have  moved  for  a 
call  of  the  House,  in  order  that  all  the 
Members  of  that  New  Parliament  should 
be  assembled,  that  there  should  be  time  for 
deliberation,  that  more  information  from 
Spain  sho&ld  be  received,  ere  that  country 
should  be  placed  in  so  critical  a  situation  as 
&at  which  was  likely  to  result  from  the 
Address  before  the  House.  "  I  recollect 
"  (continued  the  Honorable  Member)  at  a 
"  fiiture  day  not  very  far  distant,  (Loud 
**  laughter)  I  mean  a  subsequent  day,  when 
"  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  came 
"  down  to  this  House,  and  made  a  state- 
"  ment  completely  at  variance,  in  its  prin- 
"  dple,  with  that  which  he  has  this  night 
"  delivered."  The  Honorable  Gentleman 
proceeded  to  say,  that  he  thought  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  Government,  at  the 
period  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  went 
over  to  negodate,  was  quite  as  objection- 
able as  at  present,  yet  he  had  not  recom- 
mended war.  If  France  were  sincere  in 
her  professed  denre  to  repress  the  improper 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government,  we 
were  not  called  upon  to  make  a  warlike  de- 
monstration. If  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  believed  the  French  Ministers 
sincere,  let  him  call  upon  them  to  say  so — 
let  him  call  upon  them  to  withdraw  the 
French  troops  from  Spain,  and  leave  the 
Spanish  Government  to  settle  quietly  with 
that  of  Portugal.  We  found  that  French  troopa 
were  in  possession  of  Spain,  and  English 
troopa  would  sootk  be  in  possession  of  Por- 
tugal. It  was  not  against  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  Government  we  wefe  about  to 
wage  war,  but  with  a  set  of  fanatics,  who, 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  had  labored 
to  produce  this  crisis,  ft  was  impossible 
that  Ferdiiftnd  could  continue  to  maintain 
himaelf  in  Spain,  unless  supported  by  fb- 
rogn  power.  Thus,  if  the  speech  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Gentleman  should  be 
taken  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the 
Utter  part  would  be  found  an  answer  to  the 
UnL  The  Right  Honorable  Gentleman 
said,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the  dogs 
of  war  should  be  let  slip.  (A  laugh.)  But 
he  bad  let  them  slip,  and  they  were  abso- 
lutely on  their  march.  (Roars  of  laughter.) 
Either  they  were  on  thdr  march,  or  they 
were  not.     (Continued  laughter.) 

Mr.  Canning — I  did  not  say  doga  of 


Mr.  Hume  resumed — What  he  com- 
plied of  was,  that,  upon  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman, 
we  were  about  to  commence  hostilities  in  a 
hiity  manner,  and  merely  to  quell  the  re- 


bellion of  one  or  two  regiments.  (The 
Honorable  Gentleman  here  again  referred 
to  the  former  statement  of  the  Right  Ho- 
norable Foreign  Secretary,  and  its  variance 
from  that  made  that  night.)  He  thought 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  ought  not 
to  call  upon  the  Representatives  of  the 
People  to  concur  witli  him  in  a  war,  while 
the  country  was  laboring  under  the  prea- 
sure  of  extreme  distress.  Nothing  but  ab- 
solute danger  to  our  own  eiistence  could 
Justify  our  interference  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. (Hear.)  He  was  quite  aware 
that  it  was  an  ungradous  task  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  take  upon  him  to  resist  a  motion 
like  that  before  the  House;  but  he  had  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  in  so  acting  he 
was  doing  his  duty.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  he  intended  to  move,  that  a  call 
of  the  House  should  take  place ;  that  a  delay 
of  a  week,  at  least,  should  intervene,  to 
enable  Honorable  Members  to  consider  be- 
fore they  voted.  There  was  no  information 
before  the  House  to  enable  Honorable  Gen- 
tlemen to  say  whether  Portugal  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  be  assisted.  The  House 
ought  to  take  more  time  to  deliberate,  more 
documents  ought  to  be  before  it ;  for  by  the 
very  next  padket  we  might  recdve  advice 
that  the  rebels  had  been  dispersed.  What 
a  laughing-stock  should  we  not  be,  there- 
fore, to  all  Europe,  were  we  to  enter  upon  a 
war  on  account  of  a  movement  which  had 
terminated  before  we  took  the  first  step  ? 
(Hear.)  The  Honorable  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving,  that  the  House  be  called 
over  on  that  day  se'nnight  (Tuesday  next). 

Mif.  Wood  (of  Preston)  rose  to  second 
the  amendment.  While  negodations  were 
on  foot,  when  many  Honorable  Members 
had  left  town,  believing  that  no  business  of 
importance  would  be  discussed  till  after  the 
recess,  he  thought  it  would  be  indecent, 
merely  because  of  the  dazzling  speech  of 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  to  plunge 
into  a  war.  (Hear.)  If  the  House  should 
agree  with  the  vote  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman,  and  if  war  should  follow,  every 
Honorable  Member  who  supported  it  must 
be  prepared  to  aigue  that  a  very  high  Pro- 
perty Tax  be  Idd  on,  and  that  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act  should  be  again  enforced. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  They  must  be  pre- 
pared alA>  to  support  other  measures ;  for, 
if  the  country  should  go  to  war,  he  was 
convinced  that  Catholic  Emandpation 
would  not  merely  be  prayed  for,  but  de- 
manded, and  must  be  conceded. 

Mr.  Baring  begged  to  say  that  no  Ho- 
norable I^ember  of  that  House  entertained 
more  serious  apprehensions  than  he  did  of 
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the  consequences  that  might  resolt  fttnn  a 
wair  once  commenced.  But,  after  hearing 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman's  speech, 
having  given  to  it  his  utmost  possible  atten- 
tion, even  with  a  wish  to  find  him  wrong, 
to  (bid  some  means  of  evasion,  some  means 
of  eftape  firom  the  conclu^ons  and  argu- 
ments of  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman, 
he  confessed  that,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  Right  Honorable  Gentle- 
man's brilliant  speech,  he  had  heard  nothing 
that  could  enable  him  (Mr.  Baring)  to 
ftame  an  excuse  for  differing  from  him. 
(Cheers.J  The  proposition  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  must,  he  thought, 
meet  with  the  fuU  concurrence  of  the 
House;  for  he  believed  no  Honorable 
Member  who  heard  him  could  point  out 
any  instance  in  which  a  nation,  or  an  indi- 
vidual, ever  overcame  or  got  the  belter  of 
an  aggressor  by  pusillanimity.  (Cheers.) 
It  was  vjdn  to  say  that  this  was  a  question 
whether  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  should 
or  should  not  be  enforced,  or  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  be  obliged  to  lay  on  a 
Property  Tax.  The  only  question  which, 
it  appeared  to  him,  ought  to  be  entertained 
was,  whether  the  faJth  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  preserved  inviolate.  (Cheers.)  Neither  of 
the  Honorable  Gentlemen,  who  proposed  and 
supported  the  amendment,  had  said  one  word 
to  induce  the  House  to  contemplate  for  one 
moment  a  breach  of  our  treaties.  The 
Honorable  Member  for  Aberdeen  had  de- 
scribed the  one  immediately  under  consi- 
deration as  an  improvident  treaty.  He 
agreed  with  the  Honorable  Member,  he 
agreed  with  him  that  it  was  unfortunate 
that  we  should  be  bound  by  such  a  treaty ; 
but  the  question  was,  did  it  exist?  and  if  it 
did,  was  there  any  man  who  would  say  that 
at  present,  the  moment  of  her  distress,  the 
moment  of  her  extremity,  we  ought  to  vio- 
late the  solemn  treaty  we  had  concluded 
with  our  most  ancient  ally?  (Continued 
cheering.)  But,  it  had  been  said,  this  was 
no  aggresdon  on  the  part  of  Spain.  What,  if 
the  English  Government  sent  General 
Mina,  and  the  Spanbh  exiles  in  this  coun- 
try, back  into  Spain,  equipped  and  armed, 
and  accompanied  with  a  train  of  English 
cannon,  would  not  this  be  hostility  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  cowardice  too,  as 
coming  in  a  disguised  form?  This  country 
had  a  great  intereA  in  maintaining  Portugal. 
The  retention  of  Spain  by  French  troops  he 
(Mr.  B.)  considered  a  most  dangerous  poli- 
tical experiment ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  the 
possession  of  Spain,  France  were  to  acquire, 
tlirough  Spain,  a  predominating  influence 
in  Portugal,  the  effect  would  be  the  de- 


struction of  our  influence  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  establishing  of  the  power  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  the  accoropUshment  of  that  ex- 
clusion of  England  from  the  continent, 
which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
Buonaparte's  intentions  and  efibrts,  and  this 
was  a  danger  which  mere  diplomacy,  on 
our  pdrt,  could  not  prevent.  As  to  the  al- 
leged insincerity  of  the  bead  of  the  Frendi 
Government,  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  not  agree 
in  ascribing  that  quality  to  his  measures. 
He  was  convinced  there  were  many  points 
of  policy  out  of  M.  Villele's  hands,  and  the 
management  of  afihirs  relative  to  Spain  was 
one  of  them.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
he  had  given  pacific  assurances  at  the 
time  the  French  ormv  was  passing  into 
Spain ;  but  he  (Mr.  B.J  was  sure  that  M. 
Villele  was  at  the  time  ignorant  of  the  des» 
tination  of  that  army ;  but  that  the  bigotted 
party  had,  by  their  influence,  pushed  on 
the  adoption  of  measures  to  which  the  re- 
gular Nlinisters  of  the  Government  were 
opposed.  Again,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
returned  from  Ptuis,  as  from  Vienna,  with 
assurances  of  peace,  yet  liostile  measures 
followed.  On  these  grounds,  he  (Mr.  B.) 
thought  the  Right  Honorable  Secretary, 
Mr.  Canning,  had  taken  the  proper  mea- 
sures in  the  present  crisis.  Whether 
France  was  sincere  or  not,  the  line  of  act- 
ing proposed  by  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  was  the  correct  one.  As  to  the 
resources  of  tlie  country  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object,  it  would  not  be 
worth  talking  of,  if,  in  a  case  afiecting  the 
honor  and  power  of  the  country,  we  were 
to  be  deterred  by  the  expense  from  entering 
into  a  just  and  necessary  war.  When  sucb 
a  case  as  the  present  was  made,  out,  no 
consideration  of  expense  ough^  to  be  op- 
posed to  it  He  was  sure  that  not  only 
Parliament,  but  the  people,  would  support 
the  Crown  in  such  a  war,  and  that  they 
had  in  their  resources  ample  means  to  make 
that  support  effectual.  Yet,  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  expense* 
would  be  great ;  and  as  to  the  depresaon 
of  resources,  he  would  deny  tliat  it  was  of 
an  extreme  character.  He  was  not  used  to 
compliment  the  measures  of  the  RigUt 
Honorable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Canning),  yet 
he  would  declare,  that  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  could  have  taken  no  course  but 
that  which  he  had ;  and  as  to  the  Honor- 
able Member  for  Aberdeen 'samexulment,  it 
was  founded  on  no  higher  consideration 
than  the  arguments  on  a  turnpike  bilL  His 
(Mr,  B.'s)  only  surprise  was,  that  any  body 
could  have  been  found  to  second  it.  He 
did  not  want  England  to  go  on  a  crusade  of 
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over  the  contineot,  nor  waa  it  on 
tfaat  ground  the  meacure  was  propoaed ;  it 
was  rather  on  die  fret,  that  Portagal  was 
oar  oldeit  ally,  and  had  a  right,  under 
traatiea,  to  reoeive  ow  asaistaaee.  He 
would,  however,  cany  his  liberalism  so  fiur 
at  to  aay,  that  she  ou^t  the  sooner  reoeiye 
that  Biriifttice,  inasmuch  as  the  hoatility 
had  arisen  against  her  on  aooount  of  her 
lale  ftee  Constitntion,  a  Constitution  which, . 
raooHectfng  that  it  cameftom  the  Brazilian 
Empcrot,  the  Government  of  Spain,  if  they 
had  capacity  to  understand  it,  must  cona-* 
dcr  very  harmless,  and  by  no  means  ofifimd- 
iag  on  the  score  of  a  too  great  regard  for 
pMnlar  liherty.    (Hear.) 

Mr.  Bamkes  eonddered  that  the  eloquent 
snd  danding' address  of  his  Right  Honor- 
able Ptiend  (Me.  Canning)  had-  failed  to 
pRidnee  the  effect  intended.  It  was  not 
prored  that  the  present  case  was  a  eautui 
frierU,  The  law  of  nations  did  not  allow 
any  finrcign  interiereBee  with  the  internal 
afiiit  of  a  country.  When  France  invaded 
Spain  •  fevr  years  ago,  who  was, found  to 
approve,  radier,  who  did  not  disapprove,  that 
aggieasion  t  '^hy  now  should  the  House 
contradict  their  former  opinion?  It  had 
not  been  proved  that  the  Spanish  Author!- 
ilea  eODcerted  or  countenanced  the  aggres« 
aon ;  if  there  was  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence to  support  it,  why  not  produce  it? 
He  eould  not  support  the  motion,  yet  he 
wottld  not  vote  for  the  Honorable  Member 
far  Aberdeen's  amendment,  as  it  was  both 
triiing  and  impncticable. 

Mr.  Bkouohah  assured  the  House,  that 
after  the  oonvindng  statement  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  who  opened  the  de- 
batCy  he  had  determined  not  to  troubl?  the 
House  with  even  a  declaratiiNi  of  bis  entire 
appcoival  of  that  statement;  but  having 
baud  the  amendment  and  speech  of  his 
Honorable  Friends,  the  Member  for  Aber- 
deen, and  the  Honorable  Member  who 
seconded  him,  he  oonndered  it  his  incum- 
bent dnty  not  to  confine  the  expression  of 
Us  dhsent  firom  them  by  a  silent  vote,  and 
ben  he  would  entreat  his  Honorable  Friend,* 
^  Honorable  Seconder,  not  to  imagine  for 
a  moment,  that  he  was  induced  to  diffinr 
fiom  diem  through  disrespect  for  their  mo- 
tives when  he  rose  to  protest  ^(ainst  the 
adoption  of  their  amendmeuL  If,  indeed, 
be  could  tfafaik  tlut  there  was  any  possi- 
bility itf  avoiding  a  war,  if  fit  could  see,  or 
bope  to  aee,  any  alternative  of  escaping  froUi 
diat  dieadfiil  extremity-— of  escaphig  it 
nter  the  sound  of  actunl  war — (heat) — 
picpnrations  made  in  palpable  violation  of 
pnbtte  fofth  and  the  law  of  nations ;  if  he 
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could  fiwesee  any  such  hope,  he  would  be 
in  an  equable  state  of  mind  for  estimating 
the  calculations  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
war,  and  of  equating  his  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  diances  of  peace  on  one  side,  and 
the  possible  expenses  on  the  other.— But 
when  he  recollected  the  focts  and  drcum- 
stances  of  tbe  present  case,  be  could  not 
hedtate  to  dedare  at  once,  that  there  were 
situations  iit-  which  a  country  might  be 
placed— situations  in  which  a  reluctance  to 
fqppeal  to  arms,  on  tbe  ground  of  calcu- 
lations of  expense,  would  bo  ftivoious,  and 
daneerous,  and  disgtacefol.  (Loud  cheer- 
ing.) But  was  Uie  present  a  situation  of 
that  kind?  This  was  the  pohit  on  which 
he  was  at  issue  with  his  Honorable  Friend 
the  Member  for  Aberdeen,  and  tbe  Ho- 
noruble  Member  for  Dorsetshire}  and  to 
prove  that  the  recent  events  in  Portugal 
placed  England  in  such  a  crideal  condition, 
be  need  only  recal  the  attendon  of  the  House 
to  the  statement  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Secretary  Can- 
ning), or  put  the  matter  to  those  Honorable 
Members  In. tbe  shape  of  a  lew  short  ques- 
tions. Was  public  faith  to  be  observed  ? 
Were  international  compacts  to  be  fulfilled  ? 
Waa  the  body  politic  bound  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  solemn  engagements  ? — of 
engagementH  contracted  on  the  faith  of 
ancient  treaties,  descending  from  century 
to  century,  acknowledged,  ratified,  and 
renewed,  by  successive  generations  of  that 
body  politic,  the  relative  situation  <of  the 
contracting  parties  remaining  tbe  same,  and 
the  ability  to  fiilfil  the  oUi^tions  of  those 
ancient  treaties  still  existing  in  lull  power. 
But,  said  the  Honorable  and  Learned-  Gen- 
tleman, it  has  been  asked,  is  not  this  a  very 
old  treaty  7  If  it  was,  its  antiquity  would 
not  annul  its  obligations.  But  it  is  not 
antiquated;  for  though  it  was  concluded 
originally  in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  II., 
and  though  it  was  concluded  in  consideration 
of  a  sum  of  money,  which  that  abandoned 
and  profligate  tyrant  squandered  as  soon  as 
he  had  received  it,  yet  there  was  another 
consideration — Bombay  was  obtained  by 
that  treaty.  We  can  g^ve  up  the  300,000(. 
we  received  firom  Portugal ;  but,  if  we  refuse 
to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  we 
must  give  back  that  now  flourishing  and 
important  settiement,  which  was  ceded  by 
Portugal  to  the  Bnglish  Crown  in  contem- 
plation of  the  support  we  pledged  ourselves 
to  give  her.  But,  I  repeat,  tiiis  is  not  an 
antiquated  treaty.  Its  obligations  were 
renewed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  the  beginning  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  again  in  tbe 
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■ioetecotU  century,  not  twelve  years  back, 
while  my  Honorable  Firiends  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  public  afhira.     The   last 
renewal  was  so  late  as  I8id,  at  tlie  Congress 
of  Viennai  where  it  was  again  revived,  in 
terms  as  stringent  as  it  was  possible  for 
human  ingenuity  to  invent.    But  it  is  said, 
"  This  was  an  imprudent  measure — a  most 
"  impolitic  step.     Lord  Castlereagh  should 
**  never  have  put  his  hand  to  it."     That, 
indeed*  would  have  been  a  good  objection 
at  the  time.     But  when  the  treaty  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  force  twelve  years, 
and  we  have  called  upon  other  powers  to 
fulfil  some  conditions  of  it,  are  we  to  be 
told  that  we  can  escape  from  our  obligations 
with  perfect  honor,  conustency,  and  good 
faith,  by  turning  round  and  saying,  "  The 
"  treaty  was  such  a  one  as  was  improper 
"  ever  to  have  been  entered  into,  and, 
"  therefore,  we  do  not  intend  to  keep  it  ?" 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)    If  arguments  like  these 
have  weight  in  this  House,  and,  through 
this  House,  with  the  people  of  this  country, 
then,  I  say,  measures  sliould  forthwith  be 
introduced  to  deprive  the  Ministers  of  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  power  to  bind 
the  cowitry  by  treaty.     As  long  as   that 
power  belongs  to  them,  it  is  preposterous, 
beyond  all  that  I  ever  heard  that  was  absurd 
and  inconsistent,  to  deny  the  force  of  tlie 
obligation,  when  no  objection  has  ever  been 
urged  as  to  the  powers  of  those,  who,  on 
our  part,  have  entered  into  it     But,  still 
further,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
such  a  breach  of  fistith  ?    W  hat  wonld  foreign 
nations  say  to  you,  when  you  would  propose 
to  enter  into  covenants  with  tliem,  suppose 
on  navigation  or  conunerce,  or  the  with- 
drawing the  French  troops  from  Portugal, 
or  any   other  important  matter?     Why, 
before  your  negociators  could  say  one  word, 
the  foreign  nation  would  stop  their  mouths, 
with,  "  you  observe  no  faith ;  you  of  Eng^ 
"  land  can  make  no  treaty — you  are  not  fit 
"  to  be  trusted-— we  can  place  no  confidence 
"  in  your  promises ;  when  the  provisions  of 
"  a  treaty  are  favorable  to  you,  you  observe 
**  it,  but  when  they  turn  out  inconvenient 
"  to  you,   you   violate  it.     You  are  not, 
"  therefore,  a  people  on  whose  good  fiuth 
*'  we  can  depend,  and  we  will  enter  into  no 
"  compact  with  you."    (Hear,  hear.)   What 
a  situation  that  was  for  a  country  ?    (Hear.) 
But,  said  the  Honorable  Members  for  Aber- 
deen and  Dorsetshire,  tlie  treaty  has  not 
been   violated.     The  late   transactions  in 
Portugal  are  matters  of  internal  dissension, 
and  as  such,  proper  subjects  of  the  internal 
policy  of  Portugal.     On  this  point  also,  he 
(Mr.  B.)  was  at  issue  with  the  Right  Ho- 


norable  Gentlemen.     Suifely,   when  they 
made  those  assertions,  they  could  not  have 
heard   the    Kight    Honorable    Secretary's 
opening  statement  of  &ctB,  and  his  reference 
to  authentic  correspondenoe  ;.bttt  supposing 
that  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  was 
deceived  by  that  correspondenoe,  or  that  he 
had  reodved  no  letters  at  all  on  Che  subject 
— granting  that  the  rumours  of  hostile  ag- 
gressions in  the  public  prints  were  mudi 
exaggerated,  or  entirely  fiUse,  stilL  there 
was  one  ascertained  &cC~"  a  ftct  admitted 
by  Ids  Honorable   Friend — on   whi(^  he 
would   hold  him  to  hb  responaibility — a 
&ct  from  which  he  could  not  fly.  and  U> 
which  the  House  ought  to  keep  1dm,  if  he 
wished  to  evade  it ;  and  that  was  the  dr- 
cumstauce,  that  firom  4  to  5000  deserters 
from  the  Portuguese  army,  who,  at  several 
successive  periods,  had  passed  in  separate 
and  broken  bands  from  several  points  of  the 
Portuguese  firontier  into  several  parts  of  the 
Spanish,  having  been   there  provisioned, 
armed,  accoutred,  and   marshalled,  were 
sent  back  on  a  concerted  plan  ii^  the  For* 
tuguese  territory,  not  from  one  point  of 
Spain,  or  one  point  of  Portugal,  or  at  several 
successive  periods,  but  from  several  parts  of 
Spain,  on  a  few  definite  points  of  the  Por- 
tuguese frontier,  and  all  at  one  time  on  the 
same  day.     Could  that  be  the  result  of 
chance  7     That  simultaneous  movement  be 
a  mera  aoddent?     Could  credulity  go  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  soch  a  happy  unioa  of 
movements,  such  a  regular  continuation  of 
efforts,  such  a  felidtoos  concurrence  <^  the 
scattered  atoms  of  the  Portuguese  regiments, 
was  purely  fortiutous?    (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
Was  it  by  accident  that  these  collected  atoms 
came   into  Spain?     By  another  acddent 
they  met  upon  the  irontiers  of  that  kingdom 
— not  one  or  two,  miserable,   poor,   and 
scattered,  as  exiles  would  be — but  by  some 
accident  they  came  together  with 
"  All  the  pride,  pomp,  and  drcumstuice, 

'*  of  glorious  war." 
By  a  continuation  of  the  same  lucky  acci- 
dent  tliey  assemble  in  the  best  poasible 
'position  for  an  invasion  of  Portugal,  by  a 
combined  movement     It  was  by  accident, 
no  doubt,  and  without  the  least  combinatSon, 
except  of  a  few  private  soldiers,  without  the 
most  remote  idea  of  being  in  co-operation 
with  others,  that  they   entered   Portugal. 
Good  God !     Was  there  a  man  who  could 
doubt?     Could  a  fiu:t  be  found  on  which 
to  hang  a  suspicion?     If,  however,  there 
was  a  man  in  that  happy  state  of  scepticisin, 
he  was  justified  in  maintaining  his  opimons 
against  the  fiicts  before  them.    Supposii^ 
a  coiiU  fadtrit  out  of  the  question,    the 
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present  meanire  was  perfectly  ju»tiliable. 
The  Rigfat  Honorable  Qendenuui  (Mr. 
OsaniBg)  hid  pUoed  those  who  opposed  it 
in  a  dilemma.  If  all  were  known  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  it  was  Incapable 
of  preventing  it,  what  signified  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not?  If  it  was  such  a 
no-Govemment  at  all,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
prevent  the  rebel  Portuguese  availing  them- 
selves of  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  firon- 
tiers — of  Spanish  stores — of  Spanish  arms, 
fiir  the  purpose  of  invading  the  Portuguese 
tenitory,  it  was  a  jest,  a  mockery  of  a' jest, 
to  say  diat  it  signified  whether  the  Spanish 
raters  knew  it  or  not  If  they  knew  it, 
they  ooght  to  have  prevented  it ;  if  they 
ooiild  not,  or  wouldnot,  we  would  do  it  for 
tibem,  and  they  must  stand  to  the  conse- 
iiuenoes.  We  were  not,  however,  as  was 
said  by  the  Honorable  Member  for  Dorset- 
dure,  warring  against  Spain — we  were  not 
fitting  out  armaments  to  attack  that  country 
— we  were  fitting  them  out  to  defend  Por- 
tngal.  The  mere  showing  a  disposition  to 
do  so,  would,  perhi^,  have  the  desired 
but  should  not  as  full  a  satisfaction 
still  in  the  power  of  Spain  to  offer  be 
given,  we  bad  prepared  ounelves  to  enforce 
it.  But  should  it  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
tecting our  ally,  we  have,  at  the  same  time, 
avoided  that  dread  extremity  of  a  war  being 
kindled  np  in  Europe.  But  it  was  said 
that  theae  were  Portuguese,  and  not  Spa- 
niardsy  whom  we  were  to  oppose.  Did  diat 
make  any  difference  ?  If  they  had  been 
Pottngnese  in  Portugal,  one  side  taking  part 
widi  tihe  Constitution,  and  the  rest  against 
it,  who  should  have  assembled  in  the  Al- 
garves,  and  have  marched  to  attack  Lisbon, 
or,  in  Tras  os  Monies,  and  have  besieged 
Oporto,  however  much  we  may  have  ap- 
proved  of  the  Constitution  they  were  about 
to  destroy,  although  in  the  extremity  of  its 
jeopardy,  the  sli^test  movement  on  our 
parts  might  save  it — however  hard  it  might 
be  lor  us  to  submit  to  the  necessity,  we 
must,  on  the  sound  general  principle  of 
non>interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
another  coimtry,  however  painful  it  might 
have  been,  we  must  have  declined  inter- 
feting.  This  must  have  been  the  case, 
because  the  prindple  in  its  nature  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  long 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  That  rule 
iailezflile.  But  these  were  not  Portu- 
marshalled  in  Portugal,  tiveatening 
lisbon  or  Oporto,  it  was  an  army  of  4000 
or  5000  men,  Portuguese,  organised.  He 
wished  he  could  recollect  the  words  made 
cue  of  by  the  Right  Honorable  Oentieman, 
that  he  mi^t  use  them ;  but  they  were,  as 
lie  bdieveJ^  styled  by  him,  organised  rebel 


Portuguese,  who  had  pot  off  their  country 
in  order  to  compass,  one  act  of  treason 
against  it — had  assumed  the  foreigner,  to 
enter  it  by  a  second  act  of  treason — and 
then,  as  a  third  treason,  wished  again  to 
become  Portuguese,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
justice  with  which  their  treachery  would  be 
visited.  By  Spain  they  were  comforted, 
fed,  supplied,  marshalled,  trained,  disci- 
plined, and  accoutred,  and  from  that  coun- 
try, and  with  the  resources  of  that  country, 
to  back  them,  they  enter  their  native  land, 
and  levy  war  against  iL  Suppose  the  case 
our  own— he  would  not  take  one  part  of 
the  country  or  another— -but  suppose  any 
discontented  body  of  Englishmen  were  to 
take  their  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  recruit 
by  other  numbers  joining  them,  were  seen 
along  the  French  shore  disciplined,  mar- 
shalled, and  actually  supplied  with  arms, 
either  by  the  French  Government  at  Paris, 
or  by  the  local  Authorities  of  Calais,  Bou- 
logne, and  Dunkirk,  taking  advanti^e  of 
the  wind  and  tide,  embark  in  French  boats, 
and  invade  the  coasts  of  Sussex  and  Kent — 
when  our  Blinister  came  to  represent  these 
acts  of  agression  at  the  foot  of  the  French 
throne,  what  would  he  say  if  told  that  it 
was  very  true— for  it  was  not,  according 
to  the  present  case,  necessary  to  deny  the 
truth  <k  the  marshalling,  &c. — that  it  was 
very  true  they  had  equipped  these  men, 
that  they  supplied  them  lavishly  and  with-  . 
out  stint  with  every  thing  they  required, 
but  that  our  Minister  could  not  complain,  ^ 
as  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  who  was 
not  an  Englishman  or  an  Irishman  7  The 
first  man  that  would  hold  cheap  this 
defence  would  be  the  Honorable  Member 
for  Dorset  himself— he  would  be  the 
first  to  laugh  at  the  paltry  qmbble.— 
He  had  heard  it  said,  and  no  doubt  it  was  a 
painful  part  of  the  case,  that  when  war  had 
once  b^un,  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
attempt  to  fix  its  bounds.  But  he  would 
have  those  who  used  thu  as  an  argument 
remember,  that  when  once  submissions 
began,  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  say  when 
they  should  end,  tiian  even  to  say  where 
war  should  have  bounds.  (Hear.).  One 
act  of  submission  was  in  itself  an  act  of  de- 
gradation, and  the  shame  which  it  brings 
with  it,  not  only  crippled  their  exertions, 
but  degraded  the  character  upon  which 
those  exertions  must  mainly  rely  for  suc- 
cess. (Hear.)  He  had  heard  with  asto- 
nishment his  Honorable  Friend  behindijiim 
(Mr.  Hume) ,  and  the  Honorable  Member 
for  Dorset  (Mr.  Bankes),  talk  of  this  not 
being  a  breach  of  luitional  faith,  of  submit- 
ing  to  a  stain ;  he  begged  Uie  Honorable 
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Member  for  Dorset's  pardon,  for  he,  if  he 
could  be  convlnoed  it  would  be  a  stain, 
would  not  sabmit  to  it ;  but  his  Honorable 
Friend  behind  hito  (Mr.  Hume)  had,  to  his 
sstonifthment,  uiged  the  doctrine,  that  when 
a  gross,  flagrant,  breach  of  fidth  would  re- 
sult, as  on  the  present  occaiioo,  we  wen  to 
disregard  one  treaty,  because  it  was*old, 
and  its  beneflts  bad  been  enjoyed  long  since 
— and  another,  because  it  was  impolitic, 
and  was  to  be  regretted  ever  liaving  been 
made.     We  were  now  to  submit  to  that 
stain  and  breach  of  good  ftith  and  honor, 
upon  the  ground  that  our  burdens  made 
war  greatly  to  be  feared.     He  deprecated 
that  issue  as  much  as  possible.     He  had 
lived   longer  than  one  of  his  Honorable 
Friends  during  a  war,  and  was  aware  of  its 
consequences.    But  his  Honorable  Friends 
must  recollect,  and  the  House  and  country 
must  bear  in  niin4»  that  the  question  was 
not  at  present  wheUier  we  should  be  satis- 
fied   widi   submission- -not  whether    we 
should  be  content  to  bear  about  us,  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  a  stained  and  bartered 
honor.      The  question  was   not  whether 
they  should  do  so,  and,  by  doing  so,  avoid 
war.     He  should  say  no,  even  were  that 
the  question ;  but  it  was  not  the  question. 
The  question  was,  whether,  for  a  little  sea- 
.son  of  insecurity,  precarious,  dishonorable 
truce — he  could  not  call  it  peace,  it  had 
nothing  of  its  honorable  diaracter,  nothing 
of  that  which  made  the  name  of  peace  pro- 
verbially sweet — the  question  was,  whether 
they  should  take  that  wretched  course  till 
war  was  past  postponement,  when  it  would 
come  upon  us  and  find  us  beaten  down, 
degraded,  ruined  in  character,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  mankind,  and,  what  was  a  thousand 
dmes  worse,  ruined  and  degraded  in  our 
own  eyes,  by  the  loss  of  our  self-esteem. 
CHear,  hear.)    There  was  yet  something 
worse  to  minds  which  oould  not  be  reached 
by  these  topics.     They  would  see   that  a 
smidl  sum  laid  out  here,  in  due  time,  might 
be  the  means  of  saving  them  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  much  larger  sum  at  a  future  period ; 
and  that  they  would  reap  interest  upon  in- 
terest from  Uie  capital  to  an  inconceivable 
extent— (Laughter.)    The  risking  of  a  few 
men  now  might  spare  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  would,  perhaps,  insure 
us  agunst  a  war  which  might  find  us  with 
crippled  resources,  and  come  at  a  time  when 
other  powers  besides  Spain  might  be  pre- 
pared to  take  part  against  us.    Of  such  a 
war  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  no  man 
could  presage  its  termination.     He  agreed 
with  die  accounts  of  the  risks  and  difficultiea 
of  our  situation.     He  was  one  of  those  who, 
some  years  ago,  held,  that  with  the  princi* 


plea  which  then  governed  ovrforrign  afiirs, 
thia  country  ought  not,  with  her  bnrdens, 
to  violate  the  peace  of  Europe.    Bo  knew 
the  weight  of  these  burdens ;  he  knew  now 
they  stiU  bore  upon  us ;  but,  if  be  Celt  thdr 
weight  to  be  oppressive,  yet,  if  the  moat  ne- 
cessary measure  they  were  about  to  take 
should  not  prove  efficacious,  as  he  trusted 
it  would,  foir  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it 
would  be  efficacious  —  (Hear) — yet,  he  said, 
the  burdens  were  not  such  as  to  prevent  ua 
pursuing  other  measures.    Five  or  six  years 
ago,  he  thought  the  burden  was  as  much  as 
they  could  bear,  as  he  knew  it  oould  not  be 
increased  by  proper  means.— But  now  they 
were  governed  by  an  intelligent,  liberal,  and 
truly  English  principle. — (Cheers.)     The 
Portuguese  Constitution  was  worthy  of  the 
most  distinguished  Statesman  who  now  had 
the  management  of  our  foreign  afihirs.  The 
sulgect  haid  inspired  the  eloquence  of  the 
Ri^t  Honorable  Gentleman  with  a  degree 
of  fervour  unprecedented  in  elibct,  even 
(and  he  could  not  rank  it  higher)  beyond 
diat  Right  Honorable  Gentleman's  former 
moat  eloquent  orations.      (Cheers.)     He 
(Mr.  Brougham)  felt  that,  in  the  principles 
now  acted  upon  by  our  Government  (and 
he  r^oed  that  it  was  seen  that  in  those 
prindplea  they  were  strong  and  impregna- 
ble), the  burdens  which  they  had  .felt  so 
hearily  would  not  hinder  them,  when  the 
day  of  trial  came,  firom  coping  with  a  world 
combined  in  arms  agunst  us.    But,  the  day 
of  trial  would  not  come ;  the  knowledge 
that  these  principles  were  actad  on  woi^ 
be  a  securhy  against  it     It  was  a  policy 
wUcb,  if  foDowed  up,  made  it  eminently 
improbable  (he  would  not  say  lmpaasible« 
for  in  this  world  nothing  waa  imposaiUe) 
that  they  should  ever  see  die  Monaichs  of 
the  earth  in  combination  against  them.     As 
long  as  dieae  prindplea  were  acted  on»  aa 
long  as  the  country  was  true  to  itself,  they 
dared  not  to  do  it     These  prindples,  which 
had  the  strong  support  of  the  people  in  their 
favour,  placed,  if  not  in  the  hands,  at  least 
within  the  graap,  of  our  Government  a  lever, 
of  which  we,  firom  experience,  know  dw 
power,  and  of  vriiidi  foreign  GoverameBta 
fear  the  power.    There  are  dioae  that  wonld 
be  enemies,  but,  dreading  thia  power,  dare 
not  be.      (Hear.)     If  it  dioodd  hafpen*  ' 
which  God  forbid,  that  the  nadon  shovld 
be  engaged  in  a  war,  they  were  aure  that 
the  bat  means  had  been  ttdcen  to  prevent  it 
by  his  Mi^esty's  Government;  and  let  them, 
as  he  had  said  before,  but  be  true  to  them- 
selves, whatever  might  be  their  difficoltiea» 
however  oppressive  those  difficulties  rai^t 
be,  he,  for  one,  should  have  no  foar  of  the 
consequences,    (Loud  cfaeen.) 
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31  r.  Bbigbt  took  lliis  to  be  n  prepa- 
nlory  step  to  an  extended  war.  ThU,  he 
Mieved,  was  also  the  idea  of  the  Honor- 
able Gentleman  who  jost  sat  down. 

Mr.  BaoveBAM  bepfged  not  to  be  mit- 
undeistood.  He  thought  he  had  exptessed 
himself  with  safficient  clearness  to  have 
made  the  House  aware  that  he  looked 
upon  this  as  a  pieventtve  of  war. 

M r.  B B  t o BT»  in  continuation— -llie 
qneatioa,  however,  seemed  really  to  him 
to  be,  whether  the  House  were  prepared 
for  war  or  not.  He  had  read  the  clause 
in  the  treaty  of  1705,  which,  it  was  con- 
sidered, bound  England  to  protect  Portu- 
gal. That  clause  provided,  that  ia  case 
Spain  should  attack  Portugal  with  an 
orendiehniBg  force,  we  should  make  war 
against  Spain  with  all  our  might  Now, 
here  we  axe  doing  too  much  or  too  little. 
If  there  were  really  an  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  we  were  not  doing  enough  ; 
if  there  weie  no  such  aggressioB,  we  were 
doing  too  much.  He  did  not  deny  that 
events  might  arise  which  wonld  call  upon 
us  to  act  upon  that  treaty ;  but  those  events 
had  not  yet  arisen,  and  we  should  not, 
therefore,  interfere.  We  ought,  to  give 
any  color  of  justice  to  our  proceedings,  to 
wait  until  some  substantial  evert  act  of 
aggressian  took  place  on  the  part  of  Spain. 
There  really  seemed  so  few  Gentlemen  in 
the  Honse  n^o  appeared  inclined  to  criti- 
cise this  measure,  that  he  had  thought  it 
light  to  say  what  he  had  done  in  order  to 
joatify  himself  to  the  country. 

Mb.  SacBBTAaT  Cannimo.-— I  do  not 
intend  to  occupy  the  House  with  a  reply, 
hot  lliere  have  been  two  or  three  objec- 
tions  taken  by  Honorable  Gentlemen 
which  1  should  be  sorry  to  leave  unan- 
swered. I  admh  I  understated  the  case 
against  Spain— I  did  so  piuposely— I  did 
so  designedly.  I  wished  to  shew  no  more 
of  her  conduct  than  was  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  easus  ftderit,  but  not  to  stat^  so 
nmch  as  would  make  it  impossible  for 
Spain  to  avoid  war.  The  Honorable  Gen- 
dsBBBB  who  spoke  last,  wishes,  in  his  great 
leve  for  peace,  to  do  that  which  would 
make  war  inevitable.  He  would  not  in- 
teilere  now— he  would  wish  to  tell  Spain, 
*' you  have  not  done  enough  to  rouse  us**- 

you  hare  given  no  cause  of  offence— I 

tiiiak  nothing  of  your  hovering  over  my 
"  frontiers— I    thiuk    nothing    of   your 

coining  in  anns,  of  your  ravagiog  my 
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"  plains,  and  canying  destruction  into  my 
"  cities---!  think  nothing  of  your  collect- 
**  ing  knots  of  conspirators,  and  of  your 
"  supplying  them  with  food,  clothing,  and 
**  arms — ^nothing  of  your  training  them, 
'*  supplying  them  with  Spanish  stores,  and 
"  of  your  sendiOBg  them  into  Portugal.  I 
"  will  not  stir  for  all  these  things ;  but,  in 
"  order  to  keep  the  peace  of  £urope, 
"  which'  1  so  dearly  love,  I  call  on  you  to 
**  make  a  declaiation  of  war,  and  then  I'll 
"  come  and  fight  you."  (Laughter.) 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  Honorable  Mem- 
ber's speech— that  his  contrivance  to  keep 
the  peace.  1'he  more  clumsy  contrivance 
of  Government  has  been>  to  warn  the 
Spanish  authorities  that  they  were  known 
to  meditate  disturbances  in  Portugal.  His 
Majesty's  Ministeis  said  to  them-*-"  Be- 
"  ware  of  your  proceedings,  for  we  are 
'*  sure  to  avenge  your  deeds:  it  is  with 
.'*  you  to  determine  if  the  present  misun- 
'*  derstanding  shall  end  in  open  hostili- 
"  ties."  In  the  meantime  the  'question 
is  open  to  any  means  of  reconcilement ; 
and  whether  Ministers  or  the  Honorable 
Gentlemen  are  right— whether  we  ought 
to  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  g/amd 
object  of  his  chivalrous  imagination,  a  trial 
of  that  question  upon  a  tented  field,  and 
in  a  listed  battle— if  it  was  really  our 
duty,  as  we  ourselves  apprehend,  to  nip 
the  disorder  in  the  bud ;  or  if,  according 
to  the  Honorable  Gentleman,  we  ought  to 
let  it  grow  up  to  maturity,  in  order  to  mow 
it  down  with  the  more  magnificent  scythe 
of  war.— I  leave  t^e  House  to  determine. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  It  has  been  com- 
plained that  no  papers  have  been  laid 
before  the  House.  The  facts  which 
call  for  our  interference  mi^t  be  made  as 
notorious  as  the  noon-day  son.  It  should 
be  remembered,  'that  if  this  course  had 
been  taken— if^  an  act  of  unmistakeahle 
hostility  on  the  part  of  Spain  had  been 
demonstrated  by  papers  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  Spain  would  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  that  Uku»  peniUnti^  which  I 
was  desirous  to  leave  to  her.  1  did  not 
wish  to  cut  off  all  means  of  retreat— to 
dnve  Spain  into  a  comer  from  which  she 
could  have  no  escape.  I  hope  I  hnre 
sufficiently  explained  the  reasons  why  I 
understate  the  case  against  Spain.  With 
the  knowledge  which  my  official  sitaation 
necessarily  gives  me,  I  make  a  statement 
to  the  House  such  as  I  judge  will  be  suffi- 
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dent  to  aiuwer  my  pufpote.  It  U  for  the 
HoQse  in  general  to  judge  whether  I  have 
raoceeded.  My  Honorable  Friend,  if  he 
ask  at  the  proper  time,  should  that  time 
arriye,  will  be  conYinoed  that  it  b  not 
from  want  of  eridenoe  that  my  statement 
is  not  so  full  as  he  wished  it  to  be.  An 
Amendment  has  been  made  upon  the  ori- 
ginal propositioin,  and  it  has  been  justified 
by  a  reference  to  a  declaration  which  I 
made  some  yean  ago,  when  I  stated,  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  onerous  for  this 
country  to  engage  in  war^— which  declara- 
tion has  been  supposed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  measure  which  I  now  propose. 
'H^  variation  between  the  two  cases  upon 
which  I  ground  the  difference  of  conduct, 
is,  that,  in  the  one  instance  I  maintained 
that  war  was  to  be  avoided,  when  we  were 
not  obliged  to  engage  in  it ;  whereas,  iu 
the  preseut  case,  1  say,  that  unless  it  can 
be  averted  by  seasonable  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  war  cannot  be 
avoided.  I  do  not,  therefore,  change  my 
opinions  as  to  the  desirableness  of  peace, 
nor  do  I  the  less  depiecate  the  necessity 
of  war ;  but  I  say  that,  in  the  former  in- 
stance, though,  in  the  opinion  of  same 
respectable  fiersons  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  might  have  been  politic  to  embaric 
in  war,  my  argument  was,  that  we  were 
not  bound  by  any  engagement  of  good 
faith  or  honor  to  engage  in  war— that 
our  choice,  in  short,  was  free,  and,  being 
fipee,  my  choice  was  for  peace.  My  argu- 
ment,  at  the  present  day,  is,  that  we  have 
no  choice — our  faitlt  is  engaged ;  our 
honor  is  pledged ;  and,  with  all  the  same 
predilections  for  peace  which  I  then  pro- 
fessed, I  maintain  that  no  course  is  leift  to 
us  on  the  pieseut  occasion,  but  that  which 
is  dictited  both  by  honor  and  policy,  to 
maintain  the  faith  of  the  country,  and  to 
fulfil  the  national  engagements.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  might  be  repealed  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  Mina  and  his  associates  be 
enabled  to  rush  to  the  contest,  and  by  that 
means  obviate  the  effect  of  the  ag^^ression 
upon  Portugal.  Believing,  Sir,  as  I  do, 
that  such  a  measure  would  entail  the 
heaviest  calamities  upon  that  country,  I 
cannot  consent  to  give  it  my  countenance. 
I  am  ready  to  admit.  Sir,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  was 
passed  priucipaily  at  the  instigation  of 
Spain,  and  that  that  Bill  operated  more 
in  her  favour  than  in  that  of  any  other 


European  Power.  In  the  next  place,  I 
am  ready  to  admit,  that  the  whole  con- 
duct of  Spain  has  been  to  do  directly  to-- 
wards  Portugal,  those  acts  which  Spain 
earnestly  implored  Great  Britain  to  take 
away  from  British  subject!  the  power  of 
doing  towards  her.  If  we  do  what  is  sug- 
gestedy  there  would  be  some  ground  for 
saying  to  this  countiy ,  you  recognised  and 
acted  upon  a  principle  in  1819,  when  you 
had  no  private  interests  to  promote— you 
last  year,  acting  upon  that  prindple,  re- 
fused to  withdrew  the  protection  afforded 
to  Foreign  Powers  by  that  Bill,  but  you 
now  withdraw  it,  and  violate  that  prind- 
ple where  you  have  a  private  interest  to 
promote.  I  admit,  there  would  be  strong 
ground  for  saying  to  Spain  :— '*  Since  the 
*'  year  1819,  we  have  given  you  the  be- 
"  nefit  of  a  particularly  efficient  measure, 
**  and  you  have  thought  proper,  since  last 
'*  year,  to  turn  that  very  measure,  conferred 
**  solely  for  your  own  protection,  against 
"  the  pacific  interests  of  our  ally.  Are 
''we  not  fairly  entitled,  then,  to  place 
'*  you  where  you  would  have  been,  had 
''  that  act  never  passed  1"  This  vrould, 
undoubtedly,  have  justified  the  revocation 
of  the  bill  from  Spain :  that  I  most  clearly 
admit ;  but  I  do  not  equally  well  see  how 
it  would  apply  to  the  other  g^eat  objects 
involved  in  such  a  question  as  this,  and 
which  I  hare  rather  adumbrated  than 
over-stated  in  my  opening  speech.  The 
great  desire  of  this  country  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  to  effect  her  purpose  by 
the  most  lenient  means.  If  circumstances 
should  lead  to  hoetilities,  and  that  war 
must  rage  in  Spain,  the  conne  now  taken 
by  Great  Britain  would  rather  take  from 
war  that  most  tremendous  of  all  characters 
which  could  attach  to  such  an  event,  were 
it  once  driven  to  assume  the  name  of  a 
war  of  opinion.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we 
are  to  have  war,  let  us— if  we  can  take 
from  it  that  character  which  has  been  so 
id»Iy  and  so  eloquently  described  by  an 
Honorable  and  Learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Brougham) — that  tremendous  character, 
which  must  attach  to  war,  when  war  is  let 
loose  in  the  shape  of  a  war  of  opinion — 
(Cheers) — I,  Sir,  for  one,  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  be  driven,  whatever  acts 
Spain  might  be  guilty  of,  to  have  recourse 
to  that  most  lamentable  and  disastrous 
mode  of  warfare.— Another  point  has  been 
touched  upon  by  an  Honorable  Member, 
who,  in  a  speech  with  which,  in  no  other 
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respect,  L  find  faidt,  has,  in  the  most  hand'* 
9«nui  and  able  maimer,  stated  liis  reasoni 
Cor   appiuving  of   the  lise   of    conduct 
adopted,  in  this  instance,  bj  his  Majesty's 
Oovemment.    That  Honorable  Member 
has  said,  "  Instead  of  repealing  the  Fo* 
"  reignEnUstment  Bill,  call  iq>on  Ffanoeto 
"  withdraw  her  annies  from  Spain."  There 
are.  Sir,  so  many  considerations  connected 
widi  Uiat  subject,  that  they  would  carry 
me  beyond  what  it  is  necessary  to  state 
upon  the  present  occasion.     It  is  enough 
now  to  state,  that  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Trench  army  can  be  employed  to  promote 
the  views  c^  Spain.     I  believe  the  effect 
of  the  presence  of  the  French  army  in 
Spain,  is  the  protection  rather  than  oUier- 
wiae  of  that  very  party,  to  put  down  which, 
the  aid  of  that  army  was  called  in  ;  and 
thai  my  fiiln  belief  is,  that  the  first  and 
immediate  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
of  that  army,  at  a  moment  of  excitement, 
would  .be  the  letting  loose  of  that  party 
rage,  of  which  the  party  least  in  numbers 
would  be  the  victims.     But  when  it  is 
stated,  that  the  presence  of  the  French 
aimy  in  ^lain,  has  entirely  altered  the 
relative  situations  of  France  and  Great 
Britam,  and  that  France  is  thereby  raised, 
and  Great  Britain  lowered,  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  I  must  beg  leave,  most  humbly, 
to  give  my  dissent  to  that  proposition. 
The  House  knows— the  country  knows— 
that  when  the   French  army  was  on  the 
point  uf  entering  Spain,  that  1,  in  common 
with  tJie  other  members  of  his  Majesty's 
GoYerimient,  did  all' in  my  power  to  pre- 
vent it ;  that  we  did  resist,  and  that  we 
were  moat  anxious  to  resist  it,  by  every 
means  short  of  war.     We  did  not  think 
the  entry  of  that  army  into  Spain  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  war  on  the  part  of  this 
country  ;  and  that.  Sir,  for  various  reasons 
— and,  among  others,  for  this,  that  what- 
ever eJTect  a  war,  commenced  up<m  the 
mere  ground  of  the  entry  of  a  French 
army  into  Spain  may  have,  the  effect  it 
would  not  have,  would  be  this— to  get 
that  army  out  of  Spain.     I  again  repeat, 
that  a  war,  entered  into  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  the  French  army  out 
of  Spain,  would  defeat  the  object  wished 
to  be  obtained.     Whoever  heard,  in  the 
whole  history  of  wars  between  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  of  a  war  between  two  great 
nations  having  been  ended  by  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  exact,  th<  identical,  object  for 
which  the  war  was  begun  1  I  believe  that. 


in  the  whole  history  of  Europe,  such  an 
instance  cannot  be  found.     1  also  think, 
Sir,  that  the  effects  of  the  entry  of  the 
French  army  into  Spain  have  been  exag- 
gerated, and  think  that  those  exaggerations 
are  to  be  attributed  to  these  cirrumstance!^ 
—that  the  connexion  bet?raen  France  and 
Spain  is  mixed  up  with  reooUectiGns  of 
the  most  brilliant— the  most  glorious- 
periods  of  English  history.     Now,  how- 
ever the  withdrawal  of  that  army  might 
be  in  other  respects  and  at  other  times 
desirable,  I  cannot'  allow  that   it  at  all 
affects  the  present  question.     On  the  oon« 
trary,  I  most  sincerely  believe   that  the 
exertions  of  France  are  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  existing  treaties  ;  and  it  is 
my  conviction,  that  if  the  army  was  with- 
drawn, the  situation  of  affairs  would  not  be 
remedied ;  while,  in  a  moment  of  such 
excitement,  party  rage  would  re-assume 
.its  desperate   violence,   and  that  class, 
avowedly  the  least  in  numbers,  would, 
beyond    question,    become   its    victims. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)    The  most  exagge- 
rated importance  has  always,  in  my  opi- 
nion, been  attached  in  this  country  to  die 
connexion  between  France  and  Spain.     I 
ask  the  House  to  look  back  to  the  time  of 
Anne,  ^en  the  question  of  the  association 
of  France  and  Spain  was  agitated.     I  ask 
the  House  to  look  back  to  the  votes  of 
Parliament  at  that  period,  where  they  wili 
find,  that  the  Parliament  had  voted  that 
no  peace  could  be  made  between  the  two 
countries,  whilst  Spain  remained  in  the 
power  of   France;    or,  rather,  whilst  a 
Bourbon  sat  upon  the  Throne  of  Spain. 
Look  to  the  exaggerated  apprehensions  of 
those  days,  and  see  how  they  have  been 
realised :  look  back  to  the  state  of  Spain 
in  those  days— look  at  her  when  she  was 
a  most  formidable  power— when  she  was 
a  power  of  such  strength,  as  to  threaten  to 
blow  up  the  whole  world.     Look  at  her 
in  those  days,  and  you  will  see  that  Eng- 
land was  then  fixed  in  a  nook  of  that  Spain 
— ^that  our  possession  of  the  Rock   of 
Gibraltar  was  contemporary  with  those  ex- 
aggerated apprehensions.  I  do  not  believe. 
Sir,  that  the  danger  which  could  accrue 
from  the  possession  of  Spain  by  France,  to 
be  so  great  as  it  is  represented.     Spain 
new,  is  not  what  Spain  was  thtn.     Where 
can  we  now  find  that  Spain,  in  the  map  of 
the  world,  which  was  to  have  swallowed 
up  the  power  of  maritime  England  1   Do 
we  not  stiU  remain  in  a  nook  dF  that  same 
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Spaib— Gibimlttr ;  where  we  luiTe  settled 
at  a  period  contemponneoas  with  thote 
ten,  holding  a  fiim  and  nnthaken  occu- 
pation up  to  this  hour  t  And  where,  now* 
is  that  natioOf  whidi "  was  to  have  shaken 
"lis  from  our  apheter*  Thatflpam  of 
old  map  was,  be  it  lemembend,  the 
Spain  within  the  limiti  of  whose  em- 
pire die  son  never  set— it  was  Spain 
with  the  Indias«>-wfaere  wiU  you  find 
her  nowl  (Cheers.)  When  the  French 
asmj  entered  Spain^  we  might,  if  we 
bhose,  have  resisted  diat  measare  by  a 
war ;  but.  Sir,  if  we  had  resisted  it  by  a 
war»  that  war  would  not  be  a  war  entered 
into  for  the  same  ebject  for  which  the  ware 
of  other  days  were  undertaken ;  that  war 
would  not  have  been  a  war  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  balance  of  power.  Other 
means  should  be  resorted  to  for  that  pur- 
pose,  if  necessary.  1  be  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  varied  as  dvilication  advanced, 
and  new  nations  sprung  up  in  Europe. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  France,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  perhaps  Austria, 
constituted  the  balance  of  povrer.  Within 
the  next  SO  yean,  Russia  started  up. 
Within  the  following  SO  years,  Prussia 
became  a  power  of  importance,  and  thus 
the  balance  of  power,  and  thelheans  of 
pmaerving  it,  were  enlarged.  The  means 
of  preserving  the  balance  woe  enlarged,  I 
may  say,  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of 
states— in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
weights  which  could  be  put  into  the  one 
scale  or  the  other.  To  take  a  leaf,  Sir, 
from  the  book  of  die  policy  of  Europe  in 
the  times  of  William  and  of  Anne,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  at  the  present  day,  is  to  be 
utterly  regardless  of  the  mareh  of  events, 
and  to  regulate  our  policy  by  a  confusion 
of  facts.  I  admit,  Sir,  that  the  entry  of 
a  French  army  into  Spain  was  a  dispa- 
ragement to  Great  Britam— was  a  blow 
to  the  feelings  of  this  country.  I  do  not 
stand  up  here  to  deny  that  fiict.  One  of 
the  modes  of  redress  was,  by  a  direct  attack 
up<Ni  France-— by  a  war  opon  the  soil  of 
Spain,  llie  other  was  to  make  the  pos- 
session of  that  coontiy  harmless  in  rival 
hands**-to  make  it  worse  than  harmless, 
to  make  it  injuriousto  the  possessor,  llie 
latter  mode  I  have  adopted.  He  you 
think,  that,  for  the  disparagement  to  Eng- 
land, we  have  not  been  compensated  ?  Do 
you  think,  tliat,  for  the  bloekade  of  Cadix, 
England  has  not  been  fully  compensated  ? 


I  looked,  Sir,  at  Spain  by  another 
than  ^Mdn.  I  looked  upaa  diat  Pc 
as  Spain  and  the  Indies.  I  looked  at  the 
Indisa,  and  there  I  hnve  called  a  now 
world  into  existence,  and  thus  redresnd 
the  balance  of  power.  (Loud  and  con- 
tinued cheering.)  I  redeemed  the  move- 
ment of  ftanoe,  while  I  left  her  own  act 
upon  her,  nnmitigated  and  unredressed,  so 
that  1  believe  she  would  be  thankful  to 
have  relief  from  the  reaponsifaility  of  her 
assumed  undertaking,  and  to  get  rid  of  a 
burden  which  has  become  too  bitter  to  be 
borne  without  complaint  Thos,  iKr,  I 
answer  the  qoestion  of  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  army  of  France.  That  occu- 
pation is  an  unpaid,  and  unvedeemedf 
burden  to  F^ranoe.  I  say  that  Ft 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
of  Spain.  I  say.  Sir,  thai  fhmoe  would 
be  very  glad  if  England  were  to  assist  her 
to  get  rid  of  that  possession.  I  say,  that 
the  only  way  to  rivet  France  to  the  poe- 
sesaion  of  Spain  is,  to  make  tfiaf  possession 
a  point  of  honor.  I  believe,  Sir,  there  la 
no  other  point  upon  which  it  isneceasary 
to  trouble  the  House  with  any  ezplann- 
tion.  I  believe  no  other  point  has  been 
adverted  to  by  those  Honorable  Mem- 
bers who  have  so  unequivocally  and  ho- 
norably suj^rted  this  motion,  and  1 
should  he  ungrateful  for  their  support  if  1 
were  to  detain  the  House  with  a  single 
observation  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. (Hear,  hear.)  llie  object  of  this 
measure  is  not  war.  (Loud  cheers.)  I 
repeat,  Sir,  that  the  object  of  this  measuie 
n  not  war.  The  object  of  thu  measuie  is 
to  take  the  last  chance  of  peace.  (Con- 
tinued cheers.)  If  England  does  not 
promptly  go  to  the  aid  of  Portugal,  Por- 
tugal will  be  trampled  down,  and  England 
win  be  disgraced,  and  then  war  will  come, 
and  come,  too,  in  the  train  of  degradation. 
If  we  wait  until  Spain  have  courage 
to  ripen  her  secret  machinations  into  open 
hostility,  we  shall  have  war-— we  shall 
have  the  war  of  the  pacificators,  and  who 
can  then  say  when  that  war  will  end. 
(llie  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  sat 
down  amid  loud  cheers.) 

The  Amendment  was  then  put  and  nega- 
tived, there  qipearing  only  three  or  four 
supporters  for  Mr.  Hume's  proposition,  and 
the  original  question  was  then  put  and  car- 
ried, with  only  the  same  number  of  dissen- 
tients. 
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Paul  JomeM ;  a  Romance,  By  Allan  Cnnningkam,  Auihor  of  ''  Sir 
**  Mmrmadnke  Maxwell;'  **  Traditional  Tale$;'  Sfc.  London : 
Longman.     3  vols.     1820. 

Paul  Jones  is  remarkable  for  defectiveness  in  plot,  and  freshness 
of  description.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  create  an  anxiety  for  any 
deneuement^  though  much  to  gratify  a  tasteful  mind,  warmed  with 
poetical  feeling.  We  do  not,  however,  believe,  that  the  failure  of  the 
plot  18  compensated  by  the  picturesque  scenery  so  floridly  described. 
A  romance  without  a  plot,  is  like  a  tree  deprived  of  its  foliage  ;  it  has 
lost  that  which  throws  a  shade  of  interesting  beauty  around  it.  A 
few  of  the  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  others  are  ^oo  unnatural. 
The  low  untutored  peasantry  are  made  to  utter  sentiments  too  intel- 
lectually lofty,  and  finely  discriminating^  for  their  condition.  The 
magistrate,  Macmittimus,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  drawn  charac- 
ters; yet  with  all  its  faults  and  failures,  there  is  much  to  admire ; 
much  to  engage  the  fancy,  and  linger  on  the  memory.  This  will  be. 
Uie  case  chiefly  with  those,  whose  imagination,  like  the  author's,  loves* 
to  luxuriate  among  hills  and  glens,  wanderiog  by  bubbling  streams,* 
and  traversing  the  lonesome  retreats  of  solitude.  To  these^  there  is 
ample  to  captivate  in  Paul  Jones.  Mr.  Cunningham  discovers  the. 
poet,  whenever  he  deicribe$  nature ;  but  with  regard  to  conducting- 
the  thread  of  the  story,  he  is  like  a  mariner  rowing  against  wind  and 
tide ;  he  gets  through  it,  but  with  |i  graceless  toil.  Paul  Jones,  the 
hero,  is  far  from  a  pleasing  character — flaming  for  freedom,  haughty^ 
to  rank,  and  too  alive  to  resentment.  A  little  less  voluptuousness  in' 
tbeyeMa/e  department  of  the  romance — a  lOile  more  attention  to  con-' 
sistency — and  a  gredt  deal  more  skill  in  developing  the  plot  and] 
weaving  in  connective  circumstances,  would  have  rendered  Paul  Jones 
more  popular  than  it  is  likely  to  be  in  its  present  condition.  Our 
extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham's 
descriptive  talents,  and  we  beg  to  apply  one  or  two  of  the  preceding 
observations : 

"  When  Paul  left  Dalyeea  castle  he  tamed  his  steps  homeward.    Formerly ' 
**  ^e  distaaoe  at  which  his  mother's  dwelling  stood  from  the  castle  was  described  in 
'*  mstio  measorement  as  a  good  bow-shot ;  out  the  disose  of  the  arrow  has  rendered ' 
"  that  once  sensible  mode  of  rechoninr  space  obsolete,  and  I  am  obliged  to  say  in ' 
**  words  which  convey  no  image,  the  distance  was  a  mUe.    The  tower  of  the  lord  ^ 
**  stood  on  a  high  rock,  luce  the  abode  of  the  eagle ;  the  wit  of  the  retainer,  like ' 
"  the  cunning  oif  a  waterfowl,  had  found  a  place  for  his  nest  in  a- deep  quaamire, ' 
'*  where  neither  horse  nor  man  could  pass,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  which  he  had 
«*  anchored  his  mstic  habitation.    He  had  also  redeemed  from  the  shaking  bog  some 
*'  twenty  paces  square  of  garden-ground,  and  filled  it  with  flowers,  and  fenced  it 
«'  loond  with  the  willow  and  wild  plum. 

*'  The  only  thing  remarkable  about  Paul's  abode  was  the  place  where  it  was 
"  Irailt,  and  the  art  by  which  the  little  structure  was  reared.    Tradition,  indeed, ' 
•'  1>efore  I  examined  the  ruins,  told  me,  first,  that  it  was  built  by  no  good  art ;  and, 
"  ■•'^ndly,  that  in  imitation  of  the  imaginary  architecture  of  the  Spanish  armada 
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it  was  built  in  alternate  layers  of  wood  and  stone.  It  was  a  miztnre  of  rude  ma- 
sonry and  beams  of  the  blackest  oak,  and  was  probably  founded  upon  piles ;  for 
through  the  deserted  floor  of  the  bouse  the  wates  had  bubbled  up,  and  a  plentiful 
crop  of  the  water-lily  and  iris  had  arisen,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  wild  teal  had 
"  placed  its  sluggish  nest,  and  brought  out  its  tawny  brood. 

"  But  on  ttie.day  to  whidi  my  talfi  belODgs,  this  house  was  neat,  i^m,  and 
"  well-ordered.  The  walls,  covered  with  honeysuckle  on  the  outside^  were  as  well 
"  covered  with  household  thrift  within ;  the  floor  was  swept  with  a  careful  hand ; 
*'  the  hearth  fire  sparkled  clear ;  while  the  furniture,  beneath  the  anxious  hands  of 
"  Prudence  and  her  daughter  Maud,  glanced  back  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  or 
"  the  evening  fire  like  so  many  mirrors.  The  swallow  hung  Its  little  nest  of  clay 
''  iind  i^rtiBB  beneath  the  thatch,  and  w€tii  incessant  wing  Mmmed  thebbsom  of  the 
**  moss  or  the  walka  of  the  gacden,  jibing  the  plague  of  .flies  i  in  th^'garden  hedge 
"  the  thrush,  the  sweetest  of  our  Scottish  songsters,  btiilt  secure  from,  the  hand  of 
"  the  school-boy ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  three  stoles,  of  bees  extracted  sweetness 
*'  from  the  meadow  flowers  and  the  mountain  heath,  and  gave  an  air  of  happiness 
*'  and  industry  to  the  place.  K  little  narrow  road,  framed  of  oak  and  paved  with 
"  stone,  and  wide  enough  for  two.  men  to  walk  abreast,  led  from  the  door  to  thi 
**  firm  land,  and  a  deep  clear  spring  at  its  side,  threw  up  a  stream  of  water  plentiful 
*'  enough  to  form  a  small  riv^ulet,  which,  escaping  from  the  bog,  joined  the  sea  after 
"  a  course  of  a  mile  and  a  half  among  green  knolls  and  granite  rocks,  during  which 
«*  it  formed  many  pretty  pools  full  of  fine  bam  trout 

"  On  this  secluded  bouse  the  sun  had  set,  and  his  retiring  light  still  jiingered 
*.*  on  the  biil'head  and  on  the  ship-streamers  in  the  bay.  The  wood-doves  had  re- 
"  turned  from  feeding  on  the  wild  blaeberrv,-— the  crows  already  darkened  all  the 
*'  pine-tree  tops, — the  bat  was  abroad,  anid  flickered  about  in  the  dewy  air, — ^while 
^  the  beetle,  uttering  his  contented  hum,  struck  against  the  shepherd  as'  he  iMtimed 
«'  from  his  flocks  on  th^  neighbouring  hills-  In  ap  old  chair  of  carved  oak,  enipying 
'<  the  fresh  air  of  the  twilight.  Prudence  t'aul  was  sitting,  her  white  mutch  bordered 
<*  with  broad  lace,  and  her  gown  of  shining  grey,  long  and  wide,  and  glistening  like 
«'  silk,  descended  not  so  low  as  to  conceid  two  neat  feet,  with  glossy  shoes  and 
<«  lUfle  fiistetfings  of  solid  nlrev.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  hank  of  the  finest  woollen 
•'  ynrq,  mixed  ptirple  and  white,  smooth  and  .fitted  for  hose,  such  as  the.  young  men 
**  then  were  fond  of  wearing.  Her  look^  were  staid  and  touched  with  sorrow, — 
**  her  eye,  dark  and  sparkling,  had  in  her  youth  given  lustre  to 'district  verse ;  and 
"  the  fastidioils  neatness  of  her  dress  and  the  purity  of  her  dw^Tlinff  brought  that 
«  cham  of  household  and  personal  pride  upon  her  which  has  been  usiged  ageinal 
*'  the  Putch,— she  wiped  the  seats  upon  which,  strangi^v  ba4i#at^ — she  wiped  the. 
**  floor  over  which  they  walked,  and  of  the  w^l  out  of  which  they  had  drank 
'*  would  she  not  taste,  till  it  had  freed  itself  of  all  suspicion  of  impurity,  by  run- 
'*  ning  an  hour  or  more. 

**  At  her  side  there  eat  a  seller  viridn  of  her8etf,->her  danghter  Maod  in  the 
**  opening  blpom  of  maiden  beauty, — dark  eyed,  dark  tre38ed,-i-as  pure  as  the 
*<  spring  out  of  which  she  drank,  and  as  healthy  as  the  lily  that  flowered  on  its 
*'  margin.  Her  white  shoulders  and  round  neck  were  flooded  by  the  dark  cluster- 
"  ing  abundance  of  her  locks ;  and  her  eves  large,  moving  in  liquid  light,  and  of  a 
*i  deep  hazel  hue,  were  every  now  and  then  lifted  up  from  the  task  on  which  her 
**  hands  were  engaged,  and  fixed  on  her  mother  with  a  glance  expressing  duty  and 
"  awe.  Her  dress  was  a  boddice  of  brown,  with  an  open  and  expanding  collar 
**  which  allowed  the  breeze  free  circulation, — ^with  a  little  shawl  of  Uie  finest  a&lk, 
'<  and  ornamented  with  curious  skill,  but  laid  aside  to  admit  the  sweet  fresh  air  of 
*'  the  twilight;  and  a  petticoat  of  that  glossy  and  beautiful  cloth  known  by  the 
"  homely  name  of  linsey-woolsey,  which  rivalled  in  lustre  much  of  our  modem  silk. 
**  A  string  of  Sol  way  pearls  enclosed  her  neck,  and  massy  bracelets  of  pure  gold,  her 
"  brothers  present,  encircled  her  wrists,  .adding  little  by  contrast  to  her  love- 
**  liness ;  but  rather  from  their  value  bringing  an  imputation  of  personal  vanity 
"  against  her,  from  which  she  was  free.  In  truth,  though  conscious  of  the  beauty 
"  of  her  person,  and  skilful  in  the  female  art  of  adding  to  her  natural  allurements, 
"  she  loved  her  only  brother  with  such  intense  and  elevated  affection,  that  the 
"  richness  of  the  metal  of  her  bracelets  did  not  at  all  increaae  their  vidue  in  her 
'*  esteem — had  they  been  of  tin,  or  brass,  or  horn,  she  would  have  worn  them,  and 
*'  glanced  her  eye  as  often  upon  them  in  sisterly  pride  and  satisfaction." 
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"  Those  who  see  beauty  attired  in  alt  the  attractions  of  dress,  ber  person  adorned 
*'  according  to  the  fiishionable  humour  of  file  day,  with  her  patches,  paint,  and  jewels  on, 
"  see  but  half  of  her  loveliness.  Those  who  had  seen  Maud  on  this  summer  morning, 
"  would  have  felt  in  a  moment  how  siupassingly  lovely  simple  beauty  is.  Stte  was  in  her 
**  chamber  slumbering  on  a  bed  with  curtiuns  of  brown,  and  sheets  like  unsunned  snow. 
"  Pressing  the  downy  undulation  lay  the  maiden  herself,  a  smile  dawning  on  her  parted 
"  lips,  her  dark  tresses  gushing  in  clustering  masses  over  her  heaving  bosom  and  naked 
"  shoulder,  and  lying  in  an  armful  around,  while  one  of  her  feet,  small,  and  plump,  and 
"  white,  and  formed  at  pnce  for  beauty  and  activity,  escaped  from  the  sheets,  and  revealed 
*'  an  ancle  such  as  visits  the  eye  of  Chaotrey  in  one  of  his  happy  moments. 

**  The  disarray  of  the  bed,  the  disorder  of  her  head-gear,  and  the  glowing  agitation 
'*  of  ber  fiice,  shewed  that  her  sleep  had  been  broken  and  restless.  The  sun  at  first  glim- 
"  mered  Qpintly  on  the  wall,  and  she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  arm ;  but  when  he  came 
"  tMToader  a^d  bright^j  and  filled  all  the  little  room  with  light,  she  arose  and  opened  the 
"  window  ;  while  the  sunny  air,  smelling  of  flowers,  ran  round  the  room»  She  sat  down 
**  on  the  bed-side,  and  thus  coipmuned  with  herselfl 

** '  Was  it  a  dream,  or  was  it  a  visicm,  or  was  it  the  voice  of  man,  which  came  crying 
". '  in  the  dark  and  dead  hour  of  the  night,  saying, '  Beware  Maud  Paul,  beware  V  I  saw, 
** '  or  rg^er  thought  1  si^w,  a  strange,  light  in  my  chamber,  my  window  seemed  to  open, 
**  *  and  an  aged  man  locked  in,  and  said,  *  Beware  Maud  Paul,  beware !'  She  sat  for 
**'  a  minHte'B  space,  then,  &lling  on  her  knees  and  holding  her  hands  before  her  ihce,  she 
said,  '  God  of  my  fathers,  I  thank  thee  for  this  warning  voice ;  thou  hast  sent  one  of 
'  thy  Messed  spirits  to  say  that  evil  awaits  me.  I  humble  myself  in  thy  presence,  and  I 
'  ask  thy  aid.  A  courage  which  comes  but  (torn  thee  has  hitherto  sustained  me  in  sore 
'  trials ;  mature  was  strengthened  and  never  quailed  for  a  moment  Save  me  from  vanity 
'  of  heart,  ^m  pride  of  understanding,  firom  self-sufficiency,  which  deceives  the  more 
** '  the  greater  tlvU  qur  trust  is.  If  it  be  thy  will  that  danger  shall  overtake  me,  let  it  not 
"  '  OTeroome  pie.  Take,  O  take  not  from  me  in  the  moment  of  peril,  that  presence  of 
"  '  mind,  ai^  firmness  of  purpose,  which  preserves  the  body  frvm  abasement,  and  keeps 
f  *  the  mind  free.'  And,  arising  and  binding  t^  her  locks,  and  attiring  herself,  she 
**  aov^ht  her  mother,  and  found  her  busied  by  her  in-door  arrangements  i  and,  assisting 
**  herewith  a  ready  and  a  dexterous  hand,  the  bouse  was  soon  set  all  in  morning  order. 

'*  Her  mother  looked  on  her  with  a  sigh,  and  said,  *  Evil  news,  my  daughter,  will 
"  '  find  us  soon,— late  yestreen  I  savf  the  sure  messenger  of  death ;  I  sat  on  the  bench  of 
*^  <  stone^  JQst  as  the  moon  4<espcnded,  when  I  beheld  it;  we  shall  bear  of  the  decease  of 
*^  *  fopie  p^ar  .fiiend  soon,  the  messenger  that  came  was  a  certain  one  and  sure. ' 
"  '  4i|Mi  I  mothicsr,'  sai.4  Mjiud^  *  we  have  no  relations  in  blood,  we  have  no  firiends  in 
"  *  friendship,  and  for  whom  can  the  messenger  of  death  come,  but  for  one  of  us  ?  Oh  1 
<i  <  my  young,  my  gallant  brother,  alas !  it  can  mean  biit  you, — a  raging  wind  and  a 
'* '  laitlUefis  sea,  and  I  behold  you  no  more.  Oh !  noany  a  comely  face  the  sea  makes  pale 
"  '  and  wan,  and  many  a  mother  and  sister  it  covers  with  sorrow  as  witli  a  shroud.  Oh  I 
*f  '  Duqifties,  when  I  was  lately  in  thy  streets  I  saw  tlie  sweep  of  many  a  mother's  moum- 
**  *  ing  gpwn*  and  I  beheld  tears  in  many  a  sister's  cyei  \Voe,  woe  to  them  whose  heerta 
*' '  ase  on  the  deep  !-~the  thunder^cloud,  the  raging  storm,  the  burning  sun,  the  fiery  air» 
*' '  the  pestilent  shores,  and  the  fiexc?  ^oenu^s* — wop,.iKa(p^.  them  whose  hearts,  are  on 
"•tbedeepl"' 

"  Meanwhilot  Macmittimus  sat  drawing  his  mouth  together  like  the  gatherings  of 
V  a  Mdt  oCoorn,  moving  hia  head  to  the  lefi  and  then  to  the  right,  turning  his  eyes  to  the 
"  ceiling,  them  casting  them  on  the  floor,  like  one  in  quest  of  some  wise  and  difficult  con- 
"  diiaoa.  He  took  a  pen  from  the  table,  and,  dipping  it  in  the  ink  of  judgment,  muttered,--* 
"  '  Fiiatly,  H^  goes  armed  with  unlawful  weapons, — commit  him.  Secondly,  He 
"  *  (ocs  armeds  and  accuses  ope  of  place  iu»d  digi^ity  of  domg  an  unbecoming  thing,- >- 
"  *  comimt  him.  Thirdly,  He  challenges  a  nobleman  of  the  land, — commit  him. 
"  '  Fourtbljy,  he  $res  a  pistol  loaded  wim  powder  and  baU,  and  draws  blood,  a  drop  or 
"  '  more,  fivm  the  neck  ik  the  said  noble  person,—- copnut  him.  Fif^y,  He  is  a  person 
"  '  otumt»  deicent;  and  bis  mother  at  the  judginent-seat,  where  she  was  once  a  witness, 
** '  told  me  Uiat  c^ons  were  owre  good  for  coofs, — for  coo&,  consult  Jamieson,  her  mean-> 
**  *  iogsuppose^  to.  be  wicked,—- commit  Itim.  Sixthly,  and  finally.  He  has  offended  one 
"  *  ckythed  in  the  sacred  authority  o^  bis  Miyesty ;  one  at  whose  bidding,  prison  doors  fly 
"  *  open  and  the  goigets  ara  unloosed,  ^e  has  offended  me,  therefore  he  stands  com- 
**  *  mitted,  and  so  I  sign  the  sentence.' 
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"  At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  wkdom  of  the  bench  received  a  reiafiNroe-^ 
ment  in  the  penon  of  Juttiee  Colanson,  one  of  the  district  magistrates,  and  a  gentleman' 
of  old  descent,  whose  fiery  and  impetuous  mood  the  influence  of  eighty  yean  had  not 
much  subdued.  He  was  a  hale,  healthy  old  man,  with  a  strong  frame  and  well-knit 
limbs,  and  with  his  long  white  ludr  flowing  plendfully  on  his  shoulders.  His  dress  was 
of  the  cut  of  the  times  of  the  good  Queen  Anne,  of  that  mixture  called  pepper  and  salt ;' 
his  hose  were  pearl-silk,  and  hb  shoes  red  keeled,  with  large  gold  bu<^es  shining  like 
die  morning  sun. 

'*  In  the  creation  of  William  Colanson,  nature  seemed  to  have  said  to  heraelf/ 
'  Come,  I  will  collect  all  die  oddities,  and  caprices,  and  whims,  which  I  ought  to  scatter 
'  among  the  new-bom  of  the  whole  Strict,  and,  minglipg  this  strange  mass  with  some 
'  absurdity,  some  beneyolence  and  kmdness  of  heart,  I  will  make  a  kind  of  mortal  merely 
*  by  way  of  experiment.  I  will  then  pnt  it  into  the  world,  and  see  what  men  will  make 
'  of  it;  it  has  a  chance  for  a  mitre  or  a  coronet,  else  I  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  man- 
'  kind.'  But  nature  threw  in  one  particle  of  sense  more  than  she  meant,  and  her  work' 
was  not  worthy  of  such  distinction,  sense  bore  it  down  to  tiie  moderate  altitude  ofdie 
county  magistracy.  Nature,  in  a  few  of  her  fiiture  experiments,  was  sparing  of  the 
superfluous  materials  which  compose  the  understanding,  and  half  a  bench  of  bishops, 
half  a  batch  of  baronets,  and  lords  and  earls  without  number,  were  the  fortunate 
results. 

'* '  Ah,  patie  Macmittimas,'  said  his  unceremonious  associate,  '  yon  are  busy  in  the 
magisterial  vocation.  Lady  Emetine,  your  grey  h«ad  is  not  so  fiimiUar  with  the 
morning  sun  as  mine.  I  was  on  tiie  road  before  the  light  was  on  the  dew  this  morn- 
ing. Ah,  and  here  is  a  fairer  flower  than  ever  dew  fell  on ;  my  fair  Lady  Fhemie,  t 
hope,  has  done  some  little  piece  of  harmless  mischief,  enough  to  Justify  me  in  carrying 
her  home  to  prison  in  Colanson-hall,  where  a  priest  would  make  me  her  keeper.  Ah; 
girl,  you  may  smile,  but  it  is  only  these  grey  hairs  which  protect  you.  An  I  were  aa 
young  as  I  have  been,  I  would  be  as  great  a  fool  as  ever,  and  that's  I  believe  a  wiae 
saying.  Well  now,  Pate  Macraittimus,  what's  tUs  ye  are  about? — a  warrant,  as  I 
protest — armed — (reading)-— challenge, — dud,—- Uood^— Let  me  see  the  two  gowks, 
that  I  may  know  them  again.  Ay,  likely  lads  enough  for  mischief,  though  I  cannot 
say  I  can  name  them.  We  genties  of  the  inland  see  littie  of  you  seaside  bodies.  Well, 
bairns,  were  there  no  orchards  to  rob,— no  hawks'  nests  to  berry,— no  chamber  win- 
dows to  scale, — no  piece  of  harmless  fblly  that  became  your  capacities,  but  that  you 
must  take  to  the  green  sod  witii  cruel  hearts  and  with  cocked  pistols  t  Patie,  man,  ye 
have  made  out  a  warrant  for  one,  I'll  make  out  a  warrant  for  the  other.  They'll  cool 
and  come  to  themselves  between  cold  walls  and  behind  iron  stancbdls.  What* s  the 
name  of  the  other  mad  callant  V 

'*  '  My  name.'  said  the  young  nobleman,  '  is  Thomas,  Lord  Dalveen,--a  name  long 
seen  in  the  stream  of  Scottish  story  before  that  of  Colanson  had  become  as  a  bobble  for' 
an  hour  on  its  surface.' 
"  '  Weel,  man,  weel/  said  Justice  Colanson,  '  tiiere's  no  use  in  being  peevirii  about 
it  Dalveen  is  an  auld  name,  and  T  trow  a  bauld  name,  and  has  had  more  weight  in 
the  world  than  it  stands  for  now.  Thomas,  Lord  Dalveen.  alake,  the  last  lord  of  the 
name  that  I  wot  of,  got  his  head  and  his  titie  chappet  off  in  the  same  second  of  time 
in  the  year  of  grace  and  rebellion  fifteen.  Thomas,  Lord  Dalveen,  by  the  oondeseen- 
sion  of  country  speech,  but  plain  Master  Thomas  by  act  of  parliament' 

'*  *  Sir,'  answered  Lord  Dalveen,  '  your  white  hairs  protect  you;  else  I  would  strike 
you  on  tile  judgment  seat  '  Know  that  I  am  Thomas,  Lord  Dalveen,  not  by  grace,  hut 
by  right, — not  by  favour,  but  by  blood, — not  by  kingly  courtesy,  but  by  deeds  of  honour 
and  daring  done  upon  the  foes  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  title  pnrchaaed  witii  blood  on  many 
a  sanguinary  field, — ^it  .cannot  be  taken  from  me  any  more  tiian  the  blood  of  heroes' 
can  be  discharged  from  my  veins,  and  the  puddle  which  sCignates  in  yours  be  put  into 
its  place.  My  gallant  ancestor  lost  his  life  on  a  scafibid,  because  he  loved  his  native 
princes  better  than  aliens ;  and  I  should  hold  myself  unworthy  if  I  allowed  his  tide  to 
be  extinguished  but  with  my  life.  When  my  country  can  blot  from  its  history  the 
noble  deeds  done  by  those  of  my  name,  then  shall  I  consent  to  become  plain  Master ; 
and  I  shall  willingly  salute  with  the  titles  of  your  Lordship  and  your  Grace,  any  pimp, 
parasite,  usurer,  keeper  of  chambers,  and  comptroller  of  close-stools, — any  gilded  moth 
of  the  moment  who  may  have  crawled  into  fovoixr  by  inventing  a  new  coat-collar,  or 
by  adding  a  tassal  to  a  pair  of -pantaloons." 
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The  €Mden  Violet,  with  Hi  Tales  of  Romance  amd  Chivahry:  and 
oiker  Poenu.  By  L,  S,  £.,  Anihor  of  **  The  ImprovUatrice!' 
*^  Tke  Trofubadour,^ Sfc.    London:  Longman,  pp.  310.     1827. 

That  pristine  and  retpe€table  doctrine^  ''  poeia  naseUwr  wonfit^^ 
has  been  disregarded,  and  by  some  disbelieved,  of  late  years.  The 
ancients  were  weak  enough  to  broach  it,  and  for  many  centuries  the 
moderns  did  not  question  its  veracious  wisdom ;  it  remained  for  the 
penetrating  intellect  of  the  present  age  to  disenthral  themselves  from 
It  That  it  is  customary  for  many  still  to  exclaim,  "  a  poet's  bom,  not 
made,"  is  incontrovertible;  but  what  does,  this  amount  to?  Why, 
proba}>ly  those  very  orators  for  nature,  will  content  themselves  with  a 
perusal  of  poetry,  manufactured  by  every  thine  except  genius  and 
talent.  The  universality  of  poetry,  at  once  decides  that  more  than 
half  is  mere  composition.  What  is  excellent,  was,  and  most  likely 
ever  will  be,  but  r4rely  exhibited.  A  poet,  in  the  true  sense,  is  an 
excellence  in  character;  he  is  above  the  rest  of  mankind — not  in 
birth,  riches,  or  station,  perhaps — ^but  in  the  operations  of  his.  mind. 
His  spirit  is  of  a  sublime  nature,  mingling  with  the  elements,  placid 
when  they  are  calm,  revelling  in  their  convulsion,  participating 
with  their  represented  beauties,  and  drinking  in  inspiration  from  their 
various  scenes.  He  does  not  struggle  with  the  muse  as  much  as  the 
muse  struggles  with  him ;  his  whole  soul  is  breathing  incense  to  her. 
We  could  write  pages  on  this  subject,  but  we  must  indulge  ourselves 
no  further,  at  present,  in  depicting  our  conception  of  the  poet. 

One  cause  that  has  led  to  the  degeneracy  of  poetry,  is  its  being 
considered  as  a  necessary  accomplishment.  A  boarding- school  Miss 
is  not  "  finished,''  unless  she  poeticises ;  and  every  classical  youtb 
thinks  himself  degraded  unless  be  is  an  adept  rhymester.  Accom-* 
plishments,  we  know^  sit  differently  on  different  people ;  sometimes 
the  poeiic<U  accomplislmeni  finds  a  congenial  mind,  but,  as  before 
mentioned,  superior  minds  are  rare,  and,  therefore,  poetoiten  are 
numerous.  In  our  opinion,  poetry  cannot  be  taught  as  dancing  is. 
A  copiousness  of  words,  a  knowledge  of  metrical  laws,  the  regulation 
of  the  pauses,  and  the  various  meckanical  departments  of  the  poet, 
may  be  acquired  by  the  dull  and  the  tasteless;  nay,  more,  it  is  pos- 
sible, that  these  characters  may,  by  dint  of  extensive  reading,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  bards  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  their  own  country, 
produce  two  or  three  hundred  lines  of  versification,  flowing  with 
melody,  containing  elegant  words  and  labored  superfluities — but  there 
will  be  no  ideas,  no  sparkling  fancy,  original  thought,  or  chaste  and 
delightful  imagery.  A  man  of  poetical  genius  is  undoubtedly  a  roan 
worth  envying;  he  is  of  the  highest  rank,  for  genius  placed  him  there. 
But,  are  we  all  to  be  poets?  .  It  is  an  honor  to  be  one,  but  no  disgrace 
not  to  be  one.  If  every  body  thought  so,  we  should  hove  fewer,  but 
far  greaier,  poets  than  we  now  possess.  Nature,  not  art,  would  ap- 
point them.  . 

"  Nil  intentatum  nostri  liqu^re  poetak" 

We  may  safely  apply  this  to  the  host  of  minor  poets,  whose 
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scraps  and  abortive  volumes  are  for  ever  aUrstcluig  the  eye.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  couvinced  that  something  novel  will  be 
striking;  a  style  of  their  oiit^  will  stand  a  chance  of  immortality — 
perhaps  for  its  very  ridiculousness.  The  ancients  had  their  schools 
of  philosophers,  we  have  our  schools  of  poets  into  the  bargain.  It 
would  take  a  great  deal  more  time  and  paper*  than  we  can  oonveni- 
ently  spare,  to  examine  the  productions  of  naif  a  hundred  of  ^  these 
'*  smaller  fry;"  we  content  ourselves  with  averring,  that  fifty  years 
hence  their  names  and  volumes  will  be  in  the  fellow  custody  of 
dblfvion.  They  write  for  the  day,  share  the  day's  applause,  and  then 
the  bubble  bursts.  Some,* perhaps,  will  call  us  supercilious  when  we 
remark,  that,  in  our  estimation,  *^  The  Deserted  Village,"  by  Gold* 
smith,  is  worth  all,  (with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Byron,  Scott,  Sic. 
&c.)  that  has  been  written  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  including 
even  Southey*s  with  it.  Speaking  of  Southey,  we  may  as  well  touch 
on  the  two  sckook — the  Laki^t  and  the-Millman,  alias' Jrantic  i 
Wordsworth  is  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Lakists,  a  man  whose  fitful 
genius,  mighty  as  it  is,  cannot  excuse  his  mawkish  puerilities  and 
insensate  simplicity.  Coleridge  is  a  deep  thinker,  and  a  profound 
metaphysician :  his  poetry  is,  at  Itmet,  wildly  beautiful,  but  mostly 
ridiculously  obscure,  and  infected  with  the  water  of  the  Gamberland 
Lakes.  Southey  is  certainly  the  most  artificial  of  the  '*  nampy-pamby** 
fraternity.  He  has  written  enough,  prose  and  poetry,  to  fill  a  library ; 
of  the  former,  we  have  nothing  to  say  at  present ;  of  the  latter,  very 
little.  Mr.  Southey *s  poetry  is  rarely  sublitne,  frequently  mediocre, 
and  sometimes  very  twaddling.  His  verse  Bows  so  easily,  that  he 
finds  it  difiicult  to  preserve  it  from  insipidity.  Southey  s  powers 
have  abated,  much.  His  Tale  of  Paraguay  was  little  more  than 
pathetic  drivel ;  and  yet,  in  Mr.  Southey *s  opinion,  Campbell,  and 
other  exalted  names,  ^tefarjjhr  beneath  him  .'/-^Mr.  8.  has  written 
several  Epics,  the  highest  efforts  of  genius,  if  none  but  the  author 
read  them. 

Mr.  Milman,  supported  as  he  Is  by  the  Profes'iKorship,  and  versed 
in  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  poetry,  with  the  advantage 
of  much  studious  toil  and  elegant  scholarship,  has  not  yet  produced 
any  work  that  has  outlived  the  bustling,  spacious  fame  of  the  worth 
of  its  publication.  He  is  pompous  without  grandeur,  and  lofty  with- 
out sublimity;  and  when  attempting  to  be  pathetic,  he  is  mostly 
either  drawling  or  ranting,  in  fact,  he  has  endeavoured  to  constrain  the 
muse.  His  powers  are  like  stifi*  and  stately  buildings,  abounding  with 
external  ornament,  but  cold  and  ungamished  within;  they  are 
dazzling,  but  wipe  away  the  gloss,  and  you  will- find  nothing.  It  is 
very  evident,  Mr*  Milman  imagines  himself  the  founder  of  a  new 
school — heaven  forbid  that  he  should  have  many  pupils  (  We  grant 
that  both  Milman  and  Southey  have  same  splendid  passages.  Would 
it  not  be  very  lamentable  if,  out  of  some  twenty  thousand  lives,  there 
were  not  an  occasional  half-dozen  good  ones?  Give  a  bedlamite 
a  pen,  and  'tis  chance  if  he  do  not  write  something  worth 
reading  amid  his  ravings.     The  question  is,  does  the  poem  contain 
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safficient  merit  to  counteract  the  faults?     Mil  man,  we  are  assured, 
will  himself  deny  this. 

Snf>er6aou8  praiee  is  often  more  injurious  than  moderate  con- 
tempt; it  makes  conscientions  admirers  suspicious,  and  increases  the 
vigilancy  of  detractors.  We  give  Mr.  Jerdan  every  credit  for  the 
purest,  most  generous  motives,  in  patronising  L.  £.  L.  Placed  as  he  is, 
kt  the  hcfad  df  a  critical  Gazette,  whose  criticisms  are  seen  every  where, 
and  beKeved  no  where  (where  intellect  or  talent  preside),  master  of  his 
own  venal  quill,  and  left  slipreme  Arbiter  over  the  fates  of  new  books, 
it  Was  very  latrdable  and  courteous  of  him  to  introduce  his  protegee, 
and  recommend  her  genius,  we  mean  talent.  There  is  every  thing  to 
acquire  ati  adventitious  fame  for  Miss  Laudon.  She  is  young — youth 
is  always  interestiing — she  is  a  lady.  How  could  Mr.  Jerdan  criticize 
her  ?  And  lastfy,  she  is  very  amiable  in  private  life.  Had  Mr.  Jerdan 
bVit  have  condescended  to  the  lievel  of  plain  sense  in  his  praises ;  had 
h^  just  attended  to  a  few  distinctions^,  and  evinced  a  little  discernment 
amM  his  ridiculousness,  he  thight  perhaps  have  been  an  important 
prop  to  Miss  L.  E.  L.'s  poetical  fame.  We  all  know  the  very  tnodesi 
specimen  of  eulogium  he  presented  the  public  witli  a  few  weeks 
since! — What  does  Mr.  Jerdan  mean  by  asserting,  that  Lord  Byron's 
j^ems  scarcely  created  **  nine  days  sensation  ?"  We  suspect  he  forgot 
the  prdper  wordf  when  he  wrote  this  wretched  piece  of  perversity. 
Lord  Byron's  poems,  he  may  be  assured,  will  create  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  yean  sensation,  while  we  are  capable  of  enjoying 
poesy  in  all  its  iVeahness  and  purity.  Where  will  Mr.  Jerdan  and 
L.  £.  L.  be  by  that  time?  We  could  not  refrain  from  alluding  to  Mr. 
Jerdan  rn  this  place;  he  is  too  important  a  personage  to  be 
Emitted,  as  relates  to  the  puffing  department.' 

We  are  aware,  that  many  may  consider  our  remarks  on  L.  E.  L. 
as  inridiously  intended,  proceeding  from  a  wish  of  severity,  rather 
-than  a  just  and  generous  opinion.  -  This  is  not  so :  we  have  read 
L.  E.  L.'s  poetry  in  the  best  mood  for  enjoying  it,  and  with  .the 
readiest  wish  to  admire  it.  In  the  following  observation,  we  shall 
fjtate  what  we  reaNy  believe  to  be  true ;  and  after  all,  the  admirers  of 
L.  R.  L.  are  at  liberty  to  disagree  with  us  I ! 

Miss  Laudon  rhymes  with  the  greatest  freedom  r  her  eight  sylla- 
ble lines-seem  all  extempore.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  so 
much  monotony  or  (to  nse  Byron's  words^)  *^  fatal  facility.''  She 
thinks  of  her  subject,  has  several  pretty  ideas  floatifrg  in  her  imagina- 
ti6n,  takes  her  pen,  and  writes  on  while  the  subject  is  capable  of 
Mng  spun  out : — but  for  fifty  lines,  perhaps,  there  will  be  nothing  ap- 
jtoaching  to  originality  — ^nothing  resembling  intpirtttion.  Her  poetry 
18  by  fiEir  the  least  original  of  the  day ;  it  certainly  cpntiains  no  abrupt 
cf  vulgar  fauhs';  no  startling  inefegancies  or  extravagances  in  diction; 
Iftr  words  flow  easily  aiyd  musically;  the  frequency  of  vqwsIs  and 
tender  dimitiutives-  give  an  artific^ial  sweetness  to  her  pieces— but 
withaB,  how  little  is  there  she  can  claim  for  her  owy  ?  We  do  not 
ftr  ^  moment  accuse  her  Of  wi/^I  piracy,  although  her  poems  are 
rtpleie  ^h  them ;  wetlo-  not  say  sha  jpttrpoae^  borrows  or  imitates. 
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and  yet  most  of  her  ideas  may  be  seen  elsewhere.  Miss  Laudon  has 
all  Tom  Moore's  triflingy  without  his  taste  and  imagination ;  all  bis  fine 
and  sparkliug  words^  without  his  loftier  imagery  and  powerful  concep- 
tions:— she  writes  too  fast  and  too  much  to  write  for  posterity.  Her 
fugitive  pieces  are  read ;  and  some  are  heard  (and  justly  too)  to  ex- 
claim, '*  how  pretty!" — but  nobody  remembers  a  line  of  them  next- 
week.  We  know  not  if  Miss  Laudon  has  been  disappointed  in  love; 
at  any  rate,  her  poems  are  qi^ite  sickening  by  her  eternal  allusions  to 
Cupid,  quivers*  sighs  and  eyes,  lips  and  frowns,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
dalliant  phraseology.  It  appears  to  us,  that  Miss  Laudon  has  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  vocabulary  which  she  cannot  dispense  with?  We  do 
not  recollect  a  piece  of  her's  without  some  part  of  the  body  being 
named,  and  two  or  three  dozen  sighs  heaving  through  every  twenty 
lines:— she  could  scarcely  write  without  a  "  blushing  cheek,"  a 
''  brow,"  a  "  glance,"  a  **  hue,"  a  ''  beauty,"  a  '^  deliciousness  of 
sighs,"  and/'  eyes"  of  all  colors.  This  monotonous  phraseology  is 
really  tiresome ; — few  admire  cheeks  ripe  with  beauty,  and  eyes  lit 
with  love,  more  than  ourselves ;  still  there  are  times  when  we  can  dis- 
pense with  them,  particularly  in  the  speciousness  of  description. 
This  repetition  of  words,  naturally  occasions  a  repetition  of  metaphor. 
We  remember  in  her  *'  Troubadour"  she  metaphorised  the  innocent 
'*  rainbow"  no  less  than  thirty  times  1 1 — After  so  much  endurance, 
was  it  likely  there  would  be  much  vividdiesi  left  in  its  kuei?  There  is 
the  same  frequent  introduction  of  like  imagery  in  the  *^  Golden 
Violet."  We  will  not  assert  that  her  imagery  is  bad,  but  it  is  too  iigki 
to  bear  such  working.  Aiiother  great  and  important  fault  in  Miss 
Laudon's  poetry  is,  the  confused  length  of  her  periods;  some  of  them 
are  complete  labyrinths ;  we  are  puzzled  in  a  maze  of  words.  She 
has  always  numerous  sweet,  harmonious,  ding-dong  words  ready,  and 
therefore  pours  them  forth  till  they  die  away  in  absurdity.  As  to  the 
feeling  displayed  in  Miss  L.'s  writings,  we  consider  it  more  frequently 
ARTIFICIAL  than  real;  it  appears  to  arise  from  every  spring  but  the 
soul;  whether  the  worn  out  qualities  of  her  subjects,  or  the  glittering 
tinsel  of  her  language,  cause  this,  we  know  not.  In  short,  in  every 
sense.  Miss  Laodon's  poetry  is  built  on  fragile  materials.  We  should 
sum  up  our  general  opinion  of  her  as  a  poet  thus :— she  is  rarely  above 
mediocrity;  abounding  in  sentimental  nonsense,  thou^^h  often. beauti- 
fully tender;  too  light  and  specious  to  make  a  lasting  impression ;  too 
much  adorned  with  flowery  epithets  and  flimsy  facilities  to  move,  the 
heart  or  warm  the  imagination: — her  poems  are  read  with  languor, 

{)raised  for  their  prettiness,  admired  for  glimpses  of  fanciful  thought, 
aughed  at  for  their  futile  tenderness,  removed  to  the  bookcase,  and 
then 'forgotten! 

Miss  Laudon's  warmest  admirers  ought  to  regret  the  publication 
of  the  '*  Golden  Violet ;"  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  written 
in  the  "  last  stafi;e  of  a  gallopping  coksuhption."  We  take  credit 
to  ourselves  for  tbe  stoicism  we  have  displayed  in  perusing  the  volume. 
It  is  b^  no  means  equal  to  the  "  Improvisatrice ;"  in  that  there: was 
sofnething  like  a  muse  preuding — ana  the  descriptive  sketches  at  the 
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eoi  were  tuperior  to  any  thiag.  Bke  hat  e?6#  vficteti«  In  this  laat 
volnine  the  only  thhig  worth  rcfading  iB^^Eriona,"^  part  of  which  we 
haye  e&tracted ;  Uiiswill  bq  found' to  contain  some  good  passages; 
though  even  here,  if  we  misiake  net»  thereaFtti  many.of  the  best  imi- 
tated from  Wordsworth.  Wehad  marked  urAVTpartv^of  the  **  Golden 
Violet,"  which  we  intended  to  extract,  and  point  ont  their  myslte  lum- 
iMM,  ajkeied  perversiom,  and  metdphonc  Medley»  of  Jlowing  Mfpei'- 
^miitt'  but  our  review  has  extended  beyond  the  luniai  length.  The 
"  Golden  Violet"  is  allfljrefJIer  the  mdst  flmlty  awl  9mperjficUU  of  all 
Miss  L.  £.  L.'s  poems.  We  doubt  if  Jerdan's  praise  will  save  it 
from  its  proper  fate;  It  is  Mceiely  ta  be  wished;  that  Miss  Landon 
would  endeavour  to  coneeniraie  her  talents;  to  apply  them  seriously 
-othink  more,  and  write  less. 
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"  Mt  hand  b  on  tii«  lyre,  wlucli  never  more 

Widi  its  sweet  oonmefde,  like  a  bosom  fiiend, 

Will  share  the  deepar  thoughts  whidi  I  oould  trust 

Only  to  music  and  to  solitude. 

It  is  the  very  grove,  the  oBve  grove. 

Where  first  I  laid  my  laurel  crown  aade. 

And  bathed  my  fevei^d  bra#  in  the  cold  stream ; 

As  if  that  I  could  wash  away  the  fire 

Whidi  from  that  moment  kindled  in  my  heart 

I  well  remember  how  I  flung  myselfj 

Like  a  young  goddess,  on  a  purple  cloud 

Of  light  and  odour— -die  rich  violets 

Were  so  ediereal  in  Uoom  and  breath : 

And  I, — I  felt  immortal,  fiv  my  braii^ 

Was  drunk  and  mad  with  its  fint  draught '6f  fiune. 

*Tis  strange  there  was  one  only  cypress  tree. 

And  then,  as  now,  I  lay  beneath  its  shade. 

The  night  had  seen  me  pace  my  lonely  room,' 

Clasping  the  lyre  I  had  no  heart  to  wake. 

Impatient  for  the  day :  yet  its  first  dawn 

Game  cold  as  dMtib  i  for  evei^  pulse  sank  down, 

UntU  the  very  .|neseiw»  of  my  hope 

Bwame  to  me  a  fem%   'The  aun  rose  uf  i 

I  stood  akmc  odd  theusaiiih ;  bm^I  felt* 

Mine  InspiratipB  r  ai)d»9ea  the  Ug^  sweep 

Of  my  song  died  aw^ytiDilid  the  hills,' 

Hy  heart  reveib^gatp  t|ii»  shout  which  bore 

To  the  blue  mQwilslMhaiMl  the  diatvit  hMnwa 

BsimiA'a  name,  and  on  my  .bended  Jtnee, 

Oiympas,  I  received  di^tepnilficrfUt-  .  . 

And  twice  new  birth  of  iM^  have  spltmg 
Since  they  were  first  my  pillow,  since  I  sougfaf^ 
In  the  deep  silence  of  the  oliVe  gtov» 
The  dreamy  happiness  WMItft  S(flifude  ' 
Bih^  to  the  soul  o'erfiU'd  wHK-lts  drfigM: 
For  I  was  like  seme  young  andandden  h«i»: 
Of  a  rich  palace  heap'd  ^th  gema  and  goltt. 
Whose  pleasure  doubles  as  he  sums  his  wealth. 
And  fimns  a  thousand  plans  of  festival ; 
Sncli  were  my  myriad  visions  of  deU|^t 
The  Itttt,  which  hitherto  in  Delphian  shsdcs 
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Had  been  my  twi]%ht*t  tolitary  Jay, 

Would  henceforth  be  a  sweet  and  breathing  bond 

Between  me  and  my  kind.    Orphan  unloved, 

I  had  been  Icmely  from  my  childhood*!  hour, 

Childhood  whose  very  happiness  is  lore : 

But  that  was  over  now ;  my  lyre  would  be 

My  own  heart's  true  interpreter,  and  those 

To  whom  my  song  was  dear,  would  they  not  hlesa 

The  hand  that  waken'd  it  f  I  should  be  lored 

For  the  so  gentle  sake  of  those  soft  eords 

Which  miqgled  odien*  ftdings  whh.miiie  own. 

Vow'd  I  that  song  to  meek  and  genOe  tfaongfaU, 
To  tales  that  told  of  sonow  and  of  love. 
To  all  our  natore's  finest  touches,  all 
That  wakens  sympathy :  and  I  diould  be 
Alone  no  longer ;  every  wind  that  bore, 
And  every  lip  that  breath'd  one  strain  of  mine» 
Henceforth  partake  in  all  my  joy  and  grieC 
Oh  1  glorious  is  the  gifted  poet's  lot, 
And  touching  more  than  glorious :  *tis  to  be 
Companion  of  the  heart's  least  earthly  hour ; 
The  voice  of  love  and  sadness,  calling  forth 
Tears  from  their  silent  fountain :  'tis  to  have 
Share  in  all  nature's  loveliness ;  giving  flowers 
A  life  as  sweet,  more  lasting  than  their  own ; 
And  catching  from  green  wood  and  lofty  pine 
Language  mysterious  as  musical ; 
Making  the  thoughu,  which  else  had  only  been 
like  colours  on  &e  morning's  earliest  hour, 
Immortal,  and  worth  immortality ; 
Yielding  the  hero  that  eternal  name 
For  which  he  fought :  making  the  patriot's  deed 
A  stilting  record  for  long  after  time ; 
Cherishing  tender  thoughts,  which  else  had  pass'd 
Away  like  tears ;  and  saving  the  loved  dead 
From  Death's  worst  part — ^its  deep  forgetftdness. 

From  the  first  moment  when  a  foiling  leaf, 
Or  opening  bud,  or  streak  of  rose-touch'd  sky, 
Waken'd  in  me  the  flush  and  flow  of  song, 
I  gave  my  soul  entire  unto  the  gift 
I  deem'd  mine  own,  direct  fifom  henven;  it  was 
The  hope,  the  bliss,  the  eneigy  of  Hfo; 
I  had  no  hope  that  dwelt  not  with  my  lyre. 
No  bliss  whose  being  grew  not  flxmi  my  lyre. 
No  energy  imdevoted  to  my  lyre. 
It  was  my  odier  seli^  that  had  a  power ; 
Minoi  bat  o'er  which  I  liad  not  a  control. 
At  times  it  was  not  with  met  and  I  folt 
A  wonder  how  it  ever  had  been  mine : 
And  then  a  word,  a  look  of  loveliness, 
A  tone  of  Musfe,  call'd  it  into  Hfr ; 
And  song  came  gushing,  like  the  natural  tears. 
To  cfaecfk  whose  current  does  not  rest  with  us. 


Had  I  Uved  ever  in  the  savage  woods, 
Or  in  some  distant  island^  which  the  sea 
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To  hear  the  meUncholy  foundi  decay, 

And  think  (fiir  thongfats  are  Hfe's  great  human  Unka) 

With  wind  and  waye  guards  in  deep  lonelineat : 

Had  my  eye  nefer  on  the  beauty  dwelt 

Of  human  (ace,  and  my  ear  never  drank 

The  music  of  a  human  voice ;  I  feel 

My  spirit  would  have  pour'd  itself  in  song, 

Have  leam'd  a  language  from  the  rustling  leaves, 

The  singing  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  tide. 

Perchance,  then,  happy  had  I  never  known 

Another  thought  could  be  attached  to  song 

Than  of  its  own  delight    Oh !  let  me  pause 

Over  this  earlier  period,  when  my  heart 

Mingled  its  being  with  its  pleasures,  BU'd 

With  rich  enthusiasm,  which  once  flung 

Its  purple  colouring  o'er  all  things  of  earth, 

And  without  which  our  utmost  power  of  thought 

But  sharpens  arrows  that  will  drink  our  blood.  . 

Like  woman's  soothing  influence  o'er  man, 

Enthusiasm  is  upon  the  mind ; 

Softening  and  beautifying  that  which  is 

Too  harsh  and  sullen  in  itself.     How  much 

I  loved  the  painter's  glorious  art,  which  forms 

A  world  like,  but  more  beautiful,  than  this ; 

Just  catching  nature  in  her  happiest  mood  1 

How  drank  I  in  fine  poetry,  which  makes 

The  hearing  passionate,  fill'd  with  memories 

Which  steal  from  out  the  past  like  rays  from  clouds  ( 

And  then  the  sweet  songs  of  my  native  val^ , 

Whose  sweetness  and  whose  softness  call'd  to  mind 

The  perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  purity 

Of  the  blue  sky ;  oh,  how  they  stirr'd  my  soul  I  — 

Amid  the  many  golden  gifts  which  heaven 

Has  left,  like  portions  of  its  light,  on  earthy 

None  hath  subh  influence  as  muaic  hath. 

The  painter's  hues  stand  visible  before  us 

In  power  and  beauty ;  we  can  trace  the  thoughts 

Which  are  the  worldngs  of  the  poet's  mind : 

But  music  is  a  mystery,  and  viewless 

Even  when  present,  and  is  leas  man's  act, 

And  less  witfiin  his  order ;  for  the  hand 

That  can  call  fbrth  the  tones,  yet  cannot  tell 

Whither  they  go,  or  if  they  live  or  die. 

When  floated  once  beyond  his  feeble  ear ; 

And  then,  as  if  it  were  an  unreal  thing, 

The  wind  will  sweep  fitmi  the  neglected  strings 

As  rich  a  swell  as  ever  minstrel  drew. 


A  poet's  word,  a  painter's  touch,  will  reach 
The  innarmoat  leoeases  of  the  heart* 
Making  the  pulses  throb  in  unison 
With  joy  or  grief,  which  we  can  analyse ; 
There  ia  the  cause  lor  pleasure  and  for  pain : 
But  mufic  movea  us,  and  we  know  not  why ; 
We  feel  the  tears,  but  cannot  trace  their  source. 
Is  it  the  language  of  some  other  state. 
Bom  of  its  memory  7    For  what  can  wake 
The  soul's  strong  instinct  of  another  world, 
LikeMusicf    WcU  with  sadness  doth  it  suit, 
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And  mingle  with  our  JftKogiy  even  to 
Will  flhb  hnrt'ft  wiiett  fubtf  Mi  Ii6.icit, 

How  have  I  loved,  whtn  fhe  rtd  erening  filTd 
Our  temple  with  its  glory,  first,  to  gsic 
On  the  stnoge  oontrait  of  the  crimfon  idr. 
Lighted  m  if  with  paiuon,  and  Ihmg  hack. 
From  silver  tsm  and  tripod  rich  wtth  gems. 
To  die  pale  statnes  roond,  where  human  life 
Was  not,  bat  beanty  was,  whkdi  seemed  to  faava 
Apart  existence  from  humanity : 
Then,  to  go  Ibrdi  where  the  tail  waving  pines 
Seem*d  as  beMnd  them  rdll'd  a  golden  sea, 
Immortal  and  eternal ;  and  the  boughs, 
That  darkly  swept  between  me  and  its  l^lit. 
Were  fitting  emblems  of  the  woildly  cares 
That  are  iht  boundary  between  us  and  heaven ; 
Meanwhile,  die  wind,  a  wilfiil  messenger 
Lingering  aaoid  the  flowers  on  his  way, 
At  intervals  swept  past  in  melody, 
The  lutes  and  voices  of  the  choral  hymn 
Contending  with  the  rose-breadi  on  his  vring  ! 
Perhaps  it  is  these  pleasures'  chiefest  charm. 
They  are  so  inddfnable,  so  vugue. 
From  earliest  cMldhood  all  too  well  aware 
Of  die  mioeilain  nature  of  our  Joys, 
It  is  deHdous  to  e^joy,  yet  know 
No  after  consequence  will  be  to  weep, 
^de  misers  with  ei\joyment,  when  we  have 
Delight  is  ddngs  that  are  but  of  the  mind : 
But  half  humility  when  we  partake 
.  Pleasures  that  are  half  wants,  the  spuit  pines 
And  struggles  in  Its  letters,  and  disdains 
The  low  base  day  to  which  it  is  allied. 
But  here  our  rapture  raises  us :  we  fiiel 
What  glorious  power  is  given  to  man,  and  find 
Our  nature's  nobleness  and  attributes. 
Whose  heaven  is  intellect;  and  we  are  proud 
To  think  how  we  can  love  those  things  of  earth 
Which  are  least  earthly;  and  the  soul  grows  pore 
In  this  lugh  commtming,  and  more  dlvhie. 

This  time  of  dreamily  happjaeis  pass'd  by. 
Another  spirit  was  within  my  heart; 
I  drank  the  maddening  am  of  praise,  which  gcew 
Henceforth  the  fountain  of  my  lifo ;  I  Uvied 
Only  in  others'  breath ;  a  word,  a  look, 
Were  of  all  influence  on  my  destiny : 
If  praise  diey  ^peke, 'twas  aunlMit  to  my  aswl » 
Or  ctnsiiK,  it  was  liktf  4w  aaOTften's  aiing." 
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Memoirs  of  Mn.  Siddoniy  interspened  with  Anecdotes  of  Authon  and 
Acton.     By  James  Boaden^  Esq,     London  :  Colburn. 

If  we  were  to  look  at  this  work  merely  in  a  literary  point  of  riew, 
we  should  say  that  a  more  contemptible  production  in  point  of  style, 
descriptiony  reasoning  or  judgment,  never  issued  from  the  press.  The 
author^s  defects  are  glaring  in  themselves,  and  are  rendered  more 
offensive  by  the  self-conceit  which  pervades  the  whole.  His  mode 
of  stringing  sentences  together,  seem  to  be  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  **  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Ackerstone  Bownscourt 
*'  Pip,^  inserted  in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.    Take  the  following  as  an  example : — 

'*  Davies's  ocmntenance  was  Oarrick't,  vrith  aU  its  fire  qotnched.  His  oountenanoe 
"  was  pladd  and  genteel,  and  in  my  youth,  I  uud  to  c«U  in  upon  Aim,  and  enjoy  hit  kind 
*'  and  commnniemtive  iptrir,  in  the  itnaU  pariotir  behind  hi$  $hep  in  RuutU  Stritt,  Covent 
«'  Garden." 

His  description  of  the  actors  whom  he  criticizes,  are  equally 
involved,  and  considerably  more  obscure,  so  as  almost  to  deprive  this, 
the  best  portion  of  the  work,  of  its  little  perit. 

The  book,  however,  will  be  read  for  the  sake  of  the  individual 
whose  memoirs  it  purposes  to  contain;  and  low  as  our  opinion  is  of 
the  abilities  of  the  compiler,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  it  is  not  un- 
amusing  from  the  glimpses  it  affords  us  of  the  manners,  and  persons, 
and  merits,  of  the  by-gone  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Drama,  and 
from  the  notice  of  plays  long  since  gone  **  to  the  tomb  of  all 
*'  the  Capulets.'*  If  any  one  expects  to  find  in  it  an  account  of 
Mrs.  Siddons's  life,  with  any  private  an^dotes  not  generally  known, 
or  even  a  sound  and  critical  examination  of  her  merits,  he  will  be 
mistaken.  Mr.  Boaden  forgets  his  heroine  in  himself;  land  the  work, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  should  have  been  entitled, 
"  James  Boaden's  Recollections  of  the  Drama,  and  Dramatic  Authoss 
**  and  Performers,  interspersed  with  allusions  to  Mrs.  Siddons."  We 
really  must  quit  the  attempt  to  review  his  work,  for  we  find,  that 
the  iniuence  of  his  style  communicates  itself  to  us,  and  makes  us 
dull  and  bewildered.  We  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  from  a  few 
extracts  of  the  merits  and  demerits. 

*'  My  friend  John  Bannia>pr  gave  me  the  foUowing  aocmrate  detail  of  his  own  reoep^ 
ckm  by  Garrick ;  and  even  in  the  nairalive  veneratioii  of  the  actor,  the  reader  may 
iwtAui^  a  smile  at  the^vomCy  of  the  manager. 

•'  •  I  was,'  ssys  the  admbmMe  eome^an, '  a  Student  of  Faiming  hi  theBoyal  Ae»* 
demy,  when  1  was  introdiiocd  to  Mr*  -Qiitkk — under  whoae  superior  goilns  the 
Bbniirii  SUge  thenlkmiishod  beyond  all  ibrmer  eiample. 

M  One  morning  I  was  shewn  into  his  dressing-room,  when  he  was  before  the  glass 
prspaiing  to  shave— ft  while  nij^t-cap  cover^  his  forehead — ^his  chin  and  clMelu 
were  enveloped  in  soap-snds — a  raaor-cloch  was  placed  upon  his  left  shoulder,  and  he 
turned  and  smoothed  the  shining  blade  with  so  much  dexterity,  that  I  longed  foe  a 
beard,  to  inatrte  hb  incomparable  method  of  handling  the  rasor. 

**  Bh  i  waU — ^what,  youag  mao — so— «h  I  You  are  atiU  for  the  stage  7  Wei, 
MOW,  what  character  do  you,  should  you  like  to — eh  ?' 

<'  I  dhouU  like  to  attempt  Uaaslet,  Sir.' 

^  El»1  what,  Hamlet  the  Dane?    Zounds!   that's  a  bold— a— Have   you  studied 
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the  part !'  '  I  haTe,  Sir.'  '  Well,  don't  mind  my  shaving.  Speak  your  speech,  the 
speech  to  the  Ghost— I  can  hear  you.  Come,  let's  have  a  roll  and  a  tumble.'  (A 
phrase  of  his  often  used  to  express  a  probationary  specimen.) 

"  After  a  few  hums  and  haws,  and  a  disposing  of  my  hair,  90  that  it  might  stand  on 
end,  '  like  quills  upon  the  fretftd  porcupine,'  I  supposed  my  father's  ghost  before  me, 
arm'd  cap  ^  pie,'  and  off  I  started.' 

'  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  I  (H§  wiped  tke  raur* 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd !  (Hs  strapped  it. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  ftom  heav'n,  or  blasts  from  hell !  (He  Aavtd  oft. 

Tliou  com'st  in  such  a  quastionaible  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlet  1 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane  !— O,  answer  me ! 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance.'  (ifs  ^tfcar«ti.iigatN. 

I  concluded  with  the  usual 

'  Say,  why  is  this  t  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ?' 

but  still  continued  in  my  attitude,  expecting  the  praise  due  to  an  exhibition,  which  I  was 
booby  enough  to  fancy  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  himself.  But,  to  my  eternal  mortifi- 
cation, he  turned  quick  upon  me,  brandished  the  raxor  in  his  hand,  and  thrusting  hb 
half-shaved  face  close  up  to  mine,  he  made  such  harribU  mouihi  at  me,  that  I  thought 
he  was  seised  with  insanity,  and  1  shewed  more  natural  symptoms  of  being  firighteivBd 
at  Aim,  than  at  my  father's  Ghost  '  Angels  and  ministers !  yaw  I  whaw !  maw  V 
However,  I  soon  perceived  my  vanity  by  his  ridicule.  He  finished  shaving,  put  on  his 
wig,  and,  with  a  smile  of  good-nature,  he  took  me  by  the  hand.  .  '  Come,'  said  he* 
*  young  gentleman,—- eh,  let  us  see  now  what  we  can  do.'  He  spoke  the  speech — ham 
he  spoke  it,  those,  who  have  heard  him  never  can  forget.  '  Tfaeie,'  said  he,  '  yooi^ 
gentleman ;  and  when  you  try  that  speech  again,  give  it  more  pamant  and  less  moalA.' 

*'  Bannister's  reverence  for  his  great  master  might  not  lead  him  to  inquire  how  o/ien 
this  scene  had  been  played  in  the  same  place  befcn  \  But  he  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  tutor  on  the  present  occasion  wf|s  at  least  as  fimd  of  er^i^ition  as  the  pupiL" 

The  followiDg  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  criUcism,  in  which 
we  entirely  coincide,  and  i^bich  we  wish  managers  and  actors  would 
attend  to : — 

"  We  are  so  fond  of  this  fancied  Acudtmut  of  ours,  the  play<hoSse,  that  we  have 
begun  to  invest  the  player  himself  with  a  sort  of  philosophic  dignity ;  from  one  extcenae 
we  have  passed  to  another,  and  as  Johnson  deemed  a  player  too  low  to  be  honourable  even 
with  gntUuda  for  the  good  he  had  done,*  so  we  seem  to  think  him  morally  too  high  to 
be  endured  in  the  common  disorders  of  his  species.  In  tlie  case  of  an  actor,  whose  habits 
of  life  were  long  known  to  us — when  his  profligacy  could  surprise  no  one,  and  the  odiier 
parties  were  none  of  the  purest,  a  critic  of  the  new  school  turns  round  upon  the  luckless 
peripatetic  {Urolter),  and  demands  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  how  he  dares  to  be  a  culprit, 
with  the  moral  sentiments  of  Shakspeare  nightly  flowing  from  his  lipsf  But  if  £he 
reader  will  attentively  peruse  the  CLIId  sonnet  of  Shakspeare,  and  refer  its  su^^eet  to 
the  feelings  of  some  persons  alive  when  he  wrote  it,  he  will  see  that  he  might  turn  in  this- 
way  upon  the  great  moral  teacher  himstlff  and  ask  how  he  dared  to  display  unblemished 
purity  to  the  admiration  and  study  of  the  worid  ? 

He  who  like  Shakspeare  embraced  the  sum  of  life,  and  0lmte  in  a  manner  litde 
artificial  and  systematic,  supplies  not  the  formal  but  the  jilst  demands  of  every  occasion ; 
he  cannot  therefore  but  abound  in  beauties  both  moral  and  diteripthm;  some* of  these, 
dragged  from  their  proper  places,  beoome  the  fiivourites  of  the  superfldal,  and  pass  as  a 
common  coin  in  conversation.  They  give  an  appearance  of  reading  to  idleness,  and  of 
taste  to  '  coarse  complexions.'  Their  recitation  is  usually  attended  by  a  seeming  rush  of 
sensibility,  and  forms  one  of  the  grateful  trhmiphs  of  aSbctation  over  the  laborious  and 
unlettered.  * 

"  Even  on  the  ttage  these  beauties  sometimes  produce  a  ludicrous  eflbcC^-ludicnMis 

I  mean  from  the  dispr^ortion  as  to  the  cause.     Tliat  part  of  the  audience  which  has  had 

^. 

*  He  justified  Savage,  because  he  thought  him  forsooth  a  BoblemaA,  for  not  recording 
his  obligations  to  Mrs.  Oldfield's  bounty. 
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its  taite  ibnned  by  one  of  the  popular  MUctvm$,  in  tiw  performance  of  a  play*  ia  most  at- 
tentive to  what  it  best  knows,  thi  jSne  thing$  extracted.  A  slight  whisper  is  heard  in  the 
house  jttst  before  the  admired  passage  is  delivered,  followed  by  immense  applause  when 
h  is  concluded.  The  actor,  always  disposed  to  refer  this  to  kinueff,  learns  to  humour  this 
tendency  in  the  audience  by  an  awful  preparation  and  more  sonorous  declamation.  Let 
the  reader  remember  the  baseUu  fabric  of  Prospero,— the  teven  aget  of  Jacques, — the 
fKoitly  of  nurey  of  Portia, — the  patUncs  on  a  mmuuMnt  of  Viola ;  and  consider  how  fiilse 
a  delivery  of  them  on  the  stage  has  resulted  from  the  particular  expectation  thus  exdted. 

"  But  Ueraditus  himself  would  laugh  at  the  instance  I  am  going  to  commemorate  in 
Othello.  There  is  in  this  play  a  very  civil,  modest,  silent  gendewoman,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Othello's  Ensign,  and  who  has  the  honour  to  attend  upon  the  great  Captain's  Captain, 
the  virtuoua  Desdetnona.  The  ehristian  nan^e  of  this  lady,  (for  by  the  baptismal  name 
only  either  she  or  her  husband  b  known  through  the  play,)  is  EnuUa,  Now,  after  this 
lady  is  once  introduced  to  us  in  the  acted  play,  i^e  says  nothing  of  the  slightest  moment, 
and  does  but  one  thing  of  any  consequence,  namely,  to  tteal  the  handkercUef  upon  which 
her  lady  set  so  great  a  value.  We  look  at  the  actress  who  personates  this  character,  and 
sooD  find  that  ihe  entertains  a  very  different  notion  of  its  importance.  Kept  unwillingly 
in  die  back  ground,  longing  to  break  forth,  and  shew  the  wonders  of  her  voice  and  the 
energy  of  her  action,  she  contrives  by  ont*dressing  her  lady,  and  the  aid  of  a  rich  plume 
af/mthen,  to  do  almost  nothing  through  four  tedious  acts,  but  waves  her  promm  to  the 
spectators,  that,  at  last,  their  patience  shall  be  repaid.  The  happy  moment  arriva ;  Othello 
throws  off  all  reserve,  abuses  his  wife  in  the  grossest  language,  and  leaves  her  as  much 
amaced  aa  grieved. — lago  enters  to  comfort  her.  Then  comes  Emilia's  turn,  and  forth 
she  rushes  to  pronounce  the  following /avouriif  morcean* 

*  EmiL'—l  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain. 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office. 
Have  not  devis'd  this  slander ;  I'll  be  hang'd  else. 

'  logo.' "Fie,  there  is  no  such  man ;  it  is  impossible. 

'  Dm. —  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  I 

'  Emil. — A  halter  pardon  him !  and  hell  gnaw  his  bones ! 

Why  should  he  call  her  whore  ?  who  keeps  her  company  ? 
What  time?  what  place?  what  form?  what  likelihood  ? 
^  The  Moor's  abus'd  by  some  outrageous  knave. 

Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow : 
Oh,  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou'dst  unfold ; 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world  !* 

Here  taking  her  ground  upon  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the  audience,  the  actress  becomes 
a  perfect  fiiry :  and  as  if  she  waved  the  brand  of  Tisiphone,  or  rather  the  whip  of  the  beadle, 
pacades  herself  to  the  lamps  in  a  semi-circle,  and  speaks  thunder  to  the  Gods  themselves. 
Those  generous  deities,  scorning  to  be  outdone  in  noise,  send  dovrn  a  roar  to  *  tear  hell's 
concave.'  The  actress  in  consequence  has  to  boast  through  life  how  she  used  to  get  aix 
rounds  of  applause  in  the  part :  and  how  she  beat  the  gentle  Desdemona  (perhaps  Mrs. 
Siddotts)  to  a  dead  Uand  still,  by  this  over-strained  and  vulgar  violence*. 

*'  Of  late  years  it  has  been  even  worse ;  for  measuring,  I  suppose,  the  efficacy  of  the 
chastisenient  by  the  vigour  of  the  arm,  if  they  have  fortniiately,  in  the  company  of  either 
tibeatre,  a  lady  of  the  heroie  frame, '  and  more  than  common  tell,'  bbb  is  always  the  re- 
presentative of  Emilia:  and  should  any  timid  daughter  of  Melpomeme  make  her  deb^i  in 
tbe  part  of  Desdemona,  the  amazon,  like  another  Glumdalclitch,  immediately  assumes  the 
emre  of  her,  struts  by  her  side,  or  overshadows  her  in  the  rsar,  until  the  proper  moment 
anives  of  stifling  all  her  puny  exertions  as  above,  and  the  Moor  succeeds  to  smother  her 


*  That  Shakspeare  himself  repressed,  with  all  his  ndght,  the  tendency  to  euch  dis- 
play >  Is  obvious,  by  tbe  few  words  wUch  dose  the  speech — 

"  Even  from  the  east  to  the  west" 
But  fha  corrective  on  theatagt  iejudiaously  omitted. 
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The  description  of  MiM  Satchell  hi  the  following  extract  iff 
interesting  : — 

'*  Among  tlie  memonbles  of  the  seaaon,  were  a  performuice  of  Lady  Randolpb,  by 
Bin.  Crawford.  A  farce  called  Ffare  and  Wftter,  by  AndrewB^  icnwmbeted  ooly  f»  isit 
younger  Cohnan'sjeit — *  it  made  a  hia,'  Mn.  Cargill*8  appeanmce  there  at  Etipluv* 
syne,  in  Comus,  and  Mui  Satchell's  first  appearance  in  Polly.  It  was  the  ttpathtarig 
of  PoUy,  but  her  own  martyrdom.  The  stage  never  in  my  titne  exhibited  so  pai«,  so 
interetfting  a  candidate  as  Miss  Satchell-^her  modest  timidity— her  innoeenee— Ahe  ten- 
derness 'of  her  tones,  and  the  unaffected  alarm  that  sat  upon  her  countenance— ^altogellwr 
won  for  her  at  once  a  high  place  in  the  public  regard,  which  she  cuhifated  long  and  eat* 
tended  under  the  appellation— Mrs.  Stephen  KemUe.  This  young  lady  carried  into  • 
family  abounding  in  talent,  powers  of  so  peculiar  a  kind,  so  perfect,  so  mMppraaiAataie, 
that,  if  they  were  infinior  as  to  their  class,  they  shared  a  kindred  pre-eminence.  No  one 
ever  like  her  presented  the  charm  of  unsuspectingfbndness,  or  that  rustic  simpHelty,  wUdi 
remored  Immeasurably  from  vulgarity,  betrays  notliing  of  the  woild*s  refinement,  and 
is  superior  to  its  Gumdng.  Double  entendn  in  her  presence  had  nodiing  beyond  lite 
fliiigis  sense  that  might  meet  tike  ear  of  modesty.  I  have  often  Uftened  to  the  mlaeiali* 
counteifdt  of  what  she  was,  and  would  preserve.  If  language  could  but  do  it,  her  lofwly 
impersonaiion  of  artless  trudi.  But  it  may  be  gathered  critically  in  its  abttraot,  by  the 
negative  astdstance  of  many  of  its  modish  imitations.  The  fancy  may  restore  her,  or  be 
contented  at  least  with  its  own  creadon.  That  of  Stede,  in  one  of  its  softest  faupirationa, 
first  saw  her  about  the  year  1674,  on  the  continent  of  America,  fondly  bending  over  a 
young  European,  whom  she  had  preserved  fh>m  her  barbarous  countrymen ;  she  wm 
banquetting  him  with  delidous  fruits,  and  playing  with  his  hair.  He  called  the  vision. 
Yarico  Chateaubriand,  a  century  after,  beheld  it  with  additional  chnrms,  and  named  it 
Atala.* 

We  should  be  gkd  to  be  able  to  giye  some  readable  extract 
relative  to  Mrs.  Siddons  herself,  but  the  author's  notices  of  her  are 
so  mixed  up  with  digressive  twaddle  of  his  own  upon  the  plays  which 
she  performed  in,  that  a  selection  is  difficult.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  her  performance  in  1782,  when  she  had  returned  to  Lon- 
don after  her  temporary  failure,  and  with  this  we .  must  dose  our 
extracts  from  the  first  volume :  — 

"  Let  us,  however,  avoid  decision  upon  this  question,  and  examine  what  she  dis- 
played in.l78S,  as  the  representative  of  Southern's  enchanting  Isabella.  Time  had 
bestowed  the  tender  dignity  of  the  mother  upon  her  beauty.  As  she  came  upon  the 
stage  with  her  son  followed  by  Villeroy,  though  desirous  to  avoid  his  suit,  her  step  was 
considerate,  and  her  h^ad  declined  slightlyi  her  eye  resting  upon  her  son.  The  first 
impression  having  been  deeply  made  by  her  exterior,  the  audience  was  soon  struck  by 
the  melancholy  sweetness  with  whidi  the  following  exquisite  passage  came  upim  the 
ear — referring  to  Bbron — 

<*<0,  IhaveheaidaUthis; 
But  must  no'tDOce :  the  chaimer  ia  no  vaatt. 
If  y  buried  husband  risea  in  the  ftce 
Of  my  dear  boy,  and«bides  me  for  my  stay. 
Caa'st  thou  fots^ve  nwr  child  t" 

and  her  fair  admirers  were  in  tears  as  she  questioned  her  son.     No  art  ever  surpasaed 
the  perfect  cadence  of  the  next  allusion  to  him : 

**  *  Sorrow  will  overtake  thy  steps  too  soon  i 
J  should  not  hasten  it* 

*  "  On.  remaiquoit  sur  son  visage  je  ne  sals  quo!  de  vertueux  et  de  paisionn^,  dent 
rattrait  etoit  irresistible.  Elle  joigndt  i  cela  des  grftces  plus  tendres :  une  extreme  sen- 
sibiUti  uniea  une  m^lancolie  profonde,  respinit  dans  ses  regH^^ :  son  soutare  etolt  eeloie. 
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The  pawing  bitteraess  of  refleebon  upon  her  oum  ttalei  produced,  an  it  subsided,  a  moral 
sfmpathy  with*  others.  As  she  knocks  at  the  door  of  her  father-in-law,  the  following 
general  remark  reproves  the  degeneracy  of  the  hearts— 

'  Where  is  the  charity  that  us'd  to  stand, 
In  our  forefathers'  hospitable  days. 
At  great  men's  doors, 
'  Like  the  good  angel  of  the  £unily, 
With  open  arras  Uking  the  needy  in. 
To  feed  and  clothe,  to  comfort  and  relieve  them  V 

Southern  had  read  Shakspeare,  with  a  soul  perhaps  as  tender  as  his  own  ;— Lear  in  the 
same  way,  in  his  own  miseries,  remembers  the  sufferings  of  others— 

'  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,'  &c- 

'  Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.' 

The  intemew  with  Count  Baldwin,  that  ehaUcy  sideling  personage,  old  Packer,  was  a 
good  deal  hurt  by  his  insipid  manner ;  but  when  he  consents  to  provide  for  the  child,  on 
the  condition  that  his  mother  never  visits  him,  Mrs.  Siddons  burst  forth  with  the  peculiar 
mUdnus  of  a  mother's  impatience,  'and  the  whole  house  told  her  that  she  was  irresistible.  • 

'  What  !  take  him  from  me? 
No,  we  must  never  part ;  I  live  but  in  my  child.' 

"  The  second  act  of  Isabella,  is  a  masterpiece  of  growing  interest.  Isabella,  hope- 
leas  as  to  relief^  discovered  ruminating  upon  her  fate,  and  her  child  at  play,  unconsdous  ■ 
of  the  pang  which  he  excites.  The  two  servants  who  had  given  her  access  to  Baldwin, 
aent  to  diminish  her  resources,  or  rather  to  starve  with  her—- creditors  pressing  for  pay- 
ment— Villeroy  generously  engaging  to  satisfy  their  demands — the  villain,  Carlos,  urging 
her  obiigatioiis  to  Villeroy,  and  working  her  ruin  through  her  gratitude— the  melancholy 
eoDsent  to  take  a  second  husband— altogether  compose  an  act  so  thoroughly  in  nature, 
and  80  powerfiiUy  written,'  that  if  Dryden,  in  his  old  age,  really  felt  that  truth  m  the 
diama,  which  he  had  himself  in  vain  attempted  through  life,  he  must  have  placed 
Sciithem  aa  the  poet  of  the  heart,  greatly  before  all  his  contemporaries.*  The  scenes 
of  trifling  comedy  by  which  he  had  disgraced  his  play,  were  expunged  by  Mr.  Garrick 
UB  the  year  1758,  and  so  easily  were  they  removed  from  all  the  noble  interest,  that  they 
risfblfd  a  series  of  miserable  and  ludicrous  prints,  placed  by  a  child  in  some  woriL  of 
genius,  and  shaken  out  by  the  first  reader  who  discovers  the  pollution.  Southern,  when 
be  tddnmtd  his  patron,  Hammond,  told  him  that  the  comedy  in  it  was  not  tsatntud  ; 
diat  it  was  against  his  own  opinion,  and  merely  complied  with  the  taste  of  the  town ; 
for,  said  he,  *  I  think  every  reasonable  man  will,  and  ought  to,  govern  in  the  pleasures 
be  pays  for.'  The  results  of  such  a  principle  we  are  now  enjoying  to  an  extent  diat  only 
necnses  the  rmutuJbU  <|ttaUty  of  the  public.  At  its  first  ^pearance,  through  three  acts 
of  the  play,  the  gaiety  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  might  divide  die  house  with  Mrs.  Barry. 
Betterton  was  her  Ftitaioy,  not  her  Biron.  To  return,  however,  to'  an  Isabella  greater 
tnan  Mrs.  Barry. 

"  *  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fox,  I  call  this  power  the  highest  excellence.  But  if 
It  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  a  position  extended  truly  to  the  sptc  poet, — as  to  the  dramatic, 
Aere  can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  it  is  the  ktart  of  his  mystery  ;  and  even  eAoractsr  is 
leas  essential  than  patho*  in  the  composition  of  tragedy.  Mr.  Fox  thus  expresses  himself 
in  a  letter  to  G.  Wakefield,  dated^lSth  of  April,  1801 :  *  The  verses  you  refer  to  in  the 
5th  iEneid,  are  indeed  delightful  \  indeed  I  think  that  sort  of  pathetic  is  Virgil's  great 
excellence  in  the  £neid,  and  that  in  that  way  he  surpasses  all  other  poets  of  every 
«ge  and  nation,  except,  perhaps,  (and  only  perhap^^y  Shidcspeare.  It  is  on  that  account 
that  I  rank  him  so  very  high  ;  for  turely  to  txcel  in  that  ttyte  which  ipeaks  to  th§  hiart, 

m  tha  OREATB9T  OF  ALL  EXCELLENCE.' 

"  Mr.  Fox's  politics  I  must  leave  to  his  party.  But  his  mind  had  a  purtly,  a  tender'  _ 
nssi,  a  toifs  beyond  all  such  feeling ;  they  ennobled  the  species,  and  were  loved-  where-  ' 
erer  they  were  known. 
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'  "  When  I  said  that  the  seoond  act  of  thU  play  waa  perfect,  I  apply  the  tem  beycnd 
the  composition  to  the  activM  ;•-- the  threw  infinite  variety  into  its  hurry  of  emotmii.  1 
remember  the  following  passages  with  delist  :—• 

*  To  find  out  HopB,  and  only  meet  despair, 
His  liUU  «|iorU  have  taken  up  his  thouf^ts.' 

Who  besities  her  ever  so  spoke  of  play  in  the  aocentk  of  wretchednea  ! 

'  Thinking  will  make  me  mad  ;  why  nuisC  I  think, 
When  no  thought  beings  me  comfort  V 

On  the  arrival  of  the  creditors,  the  answer  to  the  nurse's  earnest  inquiry — '  What  wiH 
you  do,  Madam  7' 

*  Do  I   NOTHINO  :' 

And,  ua  the  noise  encreaiing — 

'  Hark,  they  aie  coming!    iM  the  torrent  roar  t 
It  can  but  ostruffttim  me  in  its  foil/ 

"  He  who  remembers  that  word  notbino,  aa  Laertes  has  it,  *  so  much  men  ihm 
matter,*  and  jrecoUccts  the  posiQOQ  her  eye-brows  assumed,  the  actkw  of  her  right  arm, 
and  the  energy  of  her  tone  in  the  passage,  *  Let  the  torrent  roar,'  may  be  assured  tbat 
the  greatest  of  tragedians  then  stood  before  him. 

"  But  less  obtrusive,  and  yet  of  equal  excellence,  was  the  delicate  akra^  leat  her 
devoted  attachment  to  Biron  should  be  undermined  by  virtues  so  essential  to  her  safety } 
and  even  in  her  coiMnt  to  become  the  wife  of  VUleroy,  entering  a  sort  of  protest  against 
hb  best  hopes ;  all  this  was  given  in  so  walking  a  atrain ; — the  giamM  at  the  child  to 
determine  the  sacrifice,  and  the  final  ratification  with  its  gracefiil  eomplhtmtt,  demanded 
and  received  every  human  accomplishment  to  do  juatioe  to  the  poet : 

*  I  pre  yott  ALL,— 
My  hand ;  and  would  I  had  a  heart  to  give  ! 
But,  if  it  ever  can  rrtwm  agakt, 

'Tis  WHOLLY  YOURS.* 

Tlie  reader  sees  from  the  simplicity  of  the  terms  used,  the  opaBraou  parlance  of  life^  ho«r 
essential  it  was  that  they  should  be  sustained  by  a  maaaurad  dignit|r  of  uttcranoa^  asid  a 
languid  sensibility  in  deportment  and  expresiioo* 

**  The  third  act  is  a.  weak  one — tbt  Isabella  has  •otbiog  to  do  hi  it — biit  to  sit  aad 
hear  the  epithalamiov,  at  an  entertainnenligiven  bj  her  husband  in  the  emkatieo  af 
his  heart  In  the  second  act,  Isabella  had  qooditioned  that  she  should  uol  rhan^c  the 
etiauw  of  her  i^parei.  VUleroy  gimtefiiUy  petceives  that  aba  is  io  whiu  arheii  ahe  enters 
t)»e  saloon — 

'  Jsa.— Bbck  might  be  <mimou» ; 

1  would  not  bring  ill-luck  jdong  with  ae»' 

Mrs.  Siddons  spoke  this  so  as  to  conceal  the  absolute  vulgarity  of  the  uotion,  and  the 
expression  of  iL  She  affected  this  by  calling  upon  that  heaviness  of  the  heart,  which 
conM  not  be  dispelled  by  any  external  change.   Unlike  fphlgenk,  she  seemed  a  anueimu . 


"  In  thia  scene  of  mere  dumb  shew,  her  deportment  was  inimitable.  She  closed 
the  act  with  a  melancholy  foreboding  that  hung  Gke  night  about  her.  A  melancholy 
Whidh  she  calls  sudden,  *  hakes  her  blood,'— and  as  Shakspeare  continues,  makes  it 
heatfy,  thick, — her  *  nuiid,  her  harass'd  mind,  is  weary/ 

*'  Mail  is  alvTays  striving  to  antidpate  the  fliture,  and  selects  his  indications  some- 
times from  external  natilure,  sometimes  fit>m  the  peculiar  sadness  or  hilarity  of  liis  present 
feeling.  Shakspeare,  the  interpreter  of  his  kind,  has  given  us  both.  In  Romeo,  a 
deceiving  spirit  'lifts  him  above  the  earth,*  on  the  eve'  of  his  greatest  disaster, — un- 
wonted gloom  precedes  the  anguish  of  Isabella. 

*'  With  the  fourth  act  of  the  play,  ^ron  arrives  from  his  captivitv.     there  is  a , 
beautifiil  use  made  by  Southern  of  the  tokens  interchanged  by  lovers.    Tne  importance  * 
of  a  ring  is  heightened  with  wonderfiil  dexterity.    In  her  greatest  poverty,  Isabella  puUs 
from  her  finger  one  that  Bhron  had  given  to  her ;  It  is  all  that  remains  of  value  in  her 
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I,  aad  the  pvta  with  it  to  foatain  Ufih  whidi  only  can  be  dearer.  Her  husband 
■ni^g  Iflie,  aenda  up  lo  h?r  th«  corretpondiijig  token,  which  eannot  ^1  on  every 
gnwad  to  odta  the  strongest  emotion.    It  operates  like  a  ^pell  upon  her. 

'  btu — I'te  heard  of  witches,*  fro. 

*  Now  I  believe  all  possible.     This  ring, 

This  LkTtLB  ring,  with  necroniantic  ibrcei 

tfiis  raised  the  ghost  of  pleastti«  to  my  fears  t 

Coi^ur'd  the  sense  of  honor,  and  of  love, 

Into  Buctt  shapes,— they  fright  me  from  mysri£' 

The  diminutive  becoming  hiigfaty,  as  she  gave  the  word  fittU ;  followed  by  such  shapes 
spokcD  with  honors  teemiiig  hi  the  fiuicy,  made  the  hearer  start  with  an  undefined  per- 
tubation* 

'  Biron  dBed,>— 

Died  to  my  loss  at  Candy ;  tfacte's  my  hofb.-— 

O,  do  I  live  to  h^  that  he  died  theiv.' 

"  Tliis  Jealonsy  of  aflbetion,  plunged  into  drcaonstanoss  so  disastrous,  even  as  to  a 
siBfiaiinl  diat  disimnors  Ae  rufing  passion,  was  delivered  by  Bfrs.  Siddons  as  it  iras 
written  by  the  autlior.  with  pathos  that  will  never  be  excelled. 

**  I  wish  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  painter  to  fix  every  change  of  ^9$  Uving 
fieiurt  upon  the'  canvas  1 — the'coortesy  while  she  cautioutttf  examifnd  the  supposed 
stranger — the  jay  to  observ^e  no  trace  of  Biron — the  rteognitum  of  him— *tfae  Uupor  thst 
wc%hed  upon  her  countenance,  while  she  sobbed  out  the  mytteriout  oonmiunications 
previous  to  his  retiring^  The  manner  in  which  she  occupied  the  stage  during  that  dread- 
fid  soliloquy— *Biron*s  retum-«-the  sdll  more  alarming  exclamations  of  bis  wife,  till  she 
Waves  him  in  despair. 

"  ^very  thing  here  had  a  truth  of  tarUf  and  lockf  and  getture,  to  which  all  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  female  art  bore  no  comparison  whatever.  But  until  then,  so  noble  a 
figure,  and  a  countenance  so  expressive,  never  stood  before  me. 

^  The  last  act  has  some  admuable  contrivances  of  the  poet  Isabelhi's  d^trfction**— 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Biron — ViHefoy's  return — the  dea^  of  Bhonr— the  fvll  detec- 
tion of  Culos— the  raving  of  Isabella  and  her  death.  But  the  laugh,  wheu  she  plunges 
the  dagger  into  her  bosom,  seemed  to  eleetrify  the  audijenoe  ;  and  literally  the  greater 
part  of  the  spectators  were  too  ill  tAsmtslass  to  use  their  hands  in  her  applause.  It  was 
perteefiy  ctearto  tliose  who  had  seen  this  great  woman  at  Bath,  that  she  came  to  Lon- 
doB^  as  Ctaurvick's  enemy,  Qnin,  expressed  himself,  to  fbund  a  new  religion ;  and  ilie 
CMM  with  the  Ml  Inspfration  of  the  muse.  She  strudc  even  prijudice  with  astomsh- 
■em^  'fiwi  the  number  of  her  requisites.  So  fiill  a  measure  hsd  never  yet  fallen  tto  tlie 
lot  of  any  one  daughter  of  the  Mage.  Mrs.  Yates  was  majestic,  Mrs.  Crawford  pathetic, 
Wm  TooHgt  enfthusiaatic ;  the  voice  of  the  first  was  melodious,  that  of  the  second  harsh, 
that  of  the  third  tremulous.  As  to  features,  Mrs.  Yates  was  after  the  antique,  but  she 
had  iitlla  iexiUUty ;  Mrs.  Crawford  was  even  handsome,  but  the  expression  of  her 
ooQBtenance  was  rather  aaliiieaL  Of  Miss  Younge,  the  features  wanted  prominence  and 
teSef,  and  the  eye  had  little  cokmr.  Yet  sensibility  impressed  ber  counteiumce,  and 
UAed  plainiiete  into  ooosequenoe  and  interest.  In  the  style  of  action  they  differed  con- 
siderably— Mrs.  Yates  studied  to  be  graeeful—^Mrs.  Crawford  was.  vehement,  and  threw 
her  arms  out  Grom  side  to  ride— strudc  the  bosom  with  violence  in  the  bursts  of  passi<»i^ 
and  took  all  ^otr  advantages  of  her  personal  attractions.  Miss  Younge  had  acquired  jibe 
tsiperance  in  action  which  Shak^peare  recommends,  and  in  every  ttotion  was  correct 
and  refined,  deUcate  and  persuarive.  Their  rival  had  all  that  was  valuable  i^  their 
respective  requisites,  and  vnore  than  all ;  her  mental  power  seemed  to  be  of  a  firmer 
Inrtare,  her  studies  to  have  been  deeper,  and  partakiug  less  of  what  may  be  termed  pro- 
fessional faaiiita.  The  eye  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  an  inesl^mabU  distinction,  no  rival  could 
pietend  to  imk  like  her. 

**  It  is  much  to  possess  such  an  artist  in  any  department  of  art  The  public  at 
large  is  refined  by  it.  In  the  present  case,  ^fathion  was  excited  that  drew  the  attention 
of  our  higher  ordiera  paiticulariy  to  the  stage.  As  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  purified 
by  terror  and  by  pity,  a  great  moral  ol^ect  was  gained  by  stealing  through  even  their 
amnsevieats,  upon  the  hearts  of  the  feirest  portion  of  the  species ;  and  there  where  afflu- 

had  rendered  many  of  the  cares  of  life  no  subject  of  either  burden  or  thought,  to 
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banish  the  apathy  engendered  by  pride,  and  bring  the  first  fruits  of  the  Tiitnes  fimn  the 
sympathy  with  fictitious  sorrow.  I  think  that  Siis  deep  impression  was  then  made  in 
the  female  bosom,  and  that  it  was  no  delusion  that  led  me  to  notice  in  the  loveliest  ftces 
in  the  world  a  strongly  marked  tmuibHUy,  derived  firom  the  enjoyment  of  this  &scinat- 
ing  aetress.  What  our  great  observer  had  noticed  in  the  case  of  Percy,  was  now 
repeated.  Mrs.  Siddons  became  the  glass  '  in  which  our  noble  youth  did  dress  them- 
selves;' and  those  who  frequented  her  exhibitions,  became  related  to  her  look,  to  her 
deportment,  and  her  utterance ;  the  lowest  point  of  imitation,  that  of  the  dress,  was  early 
and  wisely  too  adopted  ;  for  it  was  at  all  times  the  pruse  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to  be  exqui- 
sitely chaste  and  dignified  in  her  exterior— simplex  munditxis. 

Our  extracts  from  the  second  volume  will  be  short,  for  it  really 
contains  scarcely  a  passage  which  would  bear  transplanting.  There 
is  in  it  plenty  of  gossip,  which  might  entertain  the  sworn  lovers  of 
the  drama,  but  which  would  not  excite  the  smallest  interest  in  the 
general  reader,  neither  does  it  at  all  relate  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  We 
shall  give  out  the  following  anecdote,  introduced  iu  reference  to  the 
general  insufficiency  of  the  representatives  of  confidantes  of  the  Eug- 
Fish  Drama  to  support  the  heroines, — and  another  which  relates  to 
our  late  Monarch  : — 

"  How  is  the  moppet  of  some  loose  man  of  fashion,  whose  little  power  is  smothered 
"in  the  waste  fertility  of  her  personal  attractions,  and  who  therefore  is  all  prettiness, 
"  and  affectation,  and  constraint, — how  is  such  a  one  to  catch  the  key-note,  and  con- 
*f  tiuue  the  harmonious  elocution  of  a  great  actress  ?  still  &rther,  as  Shakspeare  strongly 
"  expresses  it,  how  is  she  to— 

"  '  Tend  her  in  the  eyet,  and  make  her  bends  adomings  ? ' 

"  But  the  great  La  Clairon  shall  herself  teach  us  the  importance  of  a  confidante.-  *  I 
^  '  remember,'  she  writes,  *  being  exceedingly  unwell  at  a  time  when  I  had  to.  act  Ariane 
"  '  (Ariadne) ;  and  fearing  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  go  through  the  fiitigoe  of  the 
"  '  character,  I  had  caused  an  .easy  chair  to  be  placed  upon  the  stage,  to  sustain  me,  in 
"  '  case  I  should  require  it  In  fact,  during  the  fifth  act,  while  expressing  my  despair 
"  '  at  the  flight  of  Phedra  and  Theseus,  my  strength  did  fail  me,  and  I  simk  almost 
*' '  senseless  into  the  chair.  The  inteltigeitee  of  Mademoiselle  Brilland,  who  played  my 
**  *  confidante,  suggested  to  her  the  occupation  of  the  scene  at  this  moment  by  the  most 
'* '  interesting  attentions  about  me.  She  threw  herself  at  my  feet,  took  one  of  my  hands, 
** '  and  bathed  it  with  her  tears.  In  the  speech  she  had  to  deliver,  her  words  were 
"  '  slowly  articulated,  and  interrupted  by  her  sobs.  She  thus  gave  me  time  to  recover 
"  '  myself.  Her  look,  her  action,  affected  me  deeply ;  I  threw  myself  into  her  arms, 
** '  and  the  public,  in  tears,  acknowledged  this  intelligence  by  the. loudest  i^plause.' 
"  After  this  tribute  of  the  Siddons  of  the  French  stage  to  Mademoiselle  BriUand,  nothii^ 
**  is  wanting  but  the  actual  speech,  broken  so  judidously  by  her  sobs,  and  graced  by  her 
*'  expressive  attentions,  and  that  is  with  great  certainty  supplied  by  the  page  of  Comeille. 
V  ThusitsUnds-.- 
NERiNE. 

''  '  Calmex-cette  douleur; — ou  vous  emporto — t'elle? — 
Madame, -^songez — vous— que  tons — ces  vuns  projets — 
Par  I'eclat — de  vous  cris — s'entendent— -au  palais?' 

"  The  French  critic  cannot  fail  to  see  how  admirably  the  address  of  the  actress  is 
**  seconded  by  the  language  of  Comeille ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  accidentel 
"  heightening  of  the  scene  should  not  pass  into  a  custom,  and  the  invention  of  Madem- 
"  oiselte  BriHand,  MUe  a  Jamais  dans  U  tragedie  d' Ariane ! 

"  I  have  many  reasons  for  wishing  to  press  this  event  upon  the  English  actress. 
"  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  inferior  character4|r«nd  sudi 
"  intetUgence  might  often  be  thrown  away  upon  our  ncnsy  audiences ;  but,  if  4be  eficMrt 
*'  strike  one  true  admirer  of  the  stage,  it  will  not  be  lost ;  nor  will  the  iinitator  of 
"  Mademoiselle  Biilland  remain  long  in  obscurity.  The  quiduiess  and  adnfitness  of  the 
„  French  confidante,  I  do  not  ^utte  expect,  however,  from  my  fair  countrywomen.*' 
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"  In  Ihe  early  part  of  the  tummer  of  1788,  an  e?ent  occurred  of  the  deepeat 
"  moment  to  the  nation.  I  allude  to  the  late  King's  alarming  indispodtion,  of  which 
'*  the  fint  lymptonu  indicated  nothing  beyond  bilious  lever ;  and  accordingly  Sir  Geoige 
*'  Baker  was  inclined  to  keep  his  Miyesty  from  the  hurry  to  which  he  would  be  exposed 
'*  by  going  to  town,  and  recommended  that  he  should  remain  at  Kew»  until  the  com- 
**  pUint  was  quite  remofed.  His  Majesty's  physicians,  howeTer,  thought  it  advisable  to 
**  try  the  effect  of  the  mineral  waters  at  Cheltenham :  the  King  unfortunately  derived 
"  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  springs,  and  returned  on  the  16th  of  August  to  Windsor. 
"  Soon  after  this,  symptoms  of  mentil  aberration  appeared,  which  called  ibr  the  solemn 
"  attention  of  the  le^dature  of  the  country. 

*'  The  reason  for  noticing  that  event  in  this  place  is,  that  the  sulject  of  these 
"  Memoirs  became  among  the  very  earliest  to  perceive  that  the  royal  mind  was  some- 
**  what  unsettled.  The  attentkm  paid  by  his  Miyesty  to  the  great  actress  was  not  con* 
**  fined  to  the  public  exhibition  of  her  talents — he  was  a  professed  admirer  of  her 
*'  manners  in  private  life,  and  the  royal  femily  saw  her  frequently  at  Buckingham- 
**  House  and  at  Windsor. 

**  His  Mi^esty'a  eonvertation  always  expressed  the  gradous  feeling  of  his  mind, 
and  his  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of  henelf  and  her  family.  However,  on  one 
"  occasion,  the  King  put  Into  her  hands  a  sheet  of  paper,  merely  subscribed  with  his 
"  nmme,  intended,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  afford  the  opportunity  to  Mrs.  Siddons  of 
pledgtttg  the  royal  signature  to  any  provision  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  which  might  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  actress  herselC  Thu  paper,  with  the  discretion  that  was  suited 
to  the  circumstance  itself,  and  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  she,  I  was 
assured,  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  Queen ;  upon  whom  conduct  so  dielicate  and 
dignified  was  not  hfcely  to  be  lost.' 

Here,  with  many  a  yawa,  we  bid  farewell  to  Mr.  Boaden. 
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GAIETIES  AND  GRAVITIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Ll  TERrVRY  AND  POLITICAL  CHIT  CHAT. 

The  people  of  Ens^land  have  this  month  been  startled  by  the  mmour  of  war«— 
In  other  parts  of  our  pages  will  be  found  the  Debate  on  the  subject,  which  will  ex- 
onerate us  from  giving  any  further  details  respecting  it  here.  We  merely  ejrpresa 
our  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  our  Diarist-^''  that  there  will  be  no  figlit" 

A  splendid  engraving,  executed  by  Martin  from  one  of  his  own  desigrns,  has 
just  been  published  by  Mr.  Moon,  of  Threadneedle  Street  The  genius  of  the 
painter  is  above  all  praise  of  ours — he  has  created  a  style  peculiarly  his  own — blend- 
ing the  actual  forms  and  appearances  of  nature  and  art,  in  their  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  combinations,  with  the  suggestions  of  an  imagination  teeming  with  bril- 
liancy, even  to  a  faulty  excess.  In  this  engraving,  which  represents  the  Paphian 
bower,  in  which  the  Graces  found  the  young  God  of  Love,  the  artist's  firalts  and 
beauties  are  equally  apparent ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  upon  It  without  feeling 
the  soul  expand  with  the  ideas  that  swarm  upon  it,  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
infinity  of  space,  apparently  comprised  by  the  magic  of  the  pencil  within  limits 
really  so  small,— extending  from  a  rich  and  lovely  foreground,  adorned  with  the 
trees,  flowers,  and  brooks  of  the  abode  of  Venus,  and  leading  the  eye  onward  over 
a  succession  of  landscapes,  variegated  with  the  majestic  temples  of  antiquity,  reeed- 
ing  into  a  distance  of  cloud-capped  mountains,  whose  sublime  peaks  blending  with 
the  heavens,  form  an  appropriate  termination  to  a  picture  deriving  the  idea  of  the 
principal  personages  from  that  Power,  which  is  almost  solitary  in  the  grand,  if  in- 
definite, emotions  it  conveys  to  the  heart  of  eternity,  it  is  a  noble  work,  and 
should  have  an  article  devoted  to  it  if  we  had  time. — Other  artists  make  us  ymwo, 
but  Martin  always  makes  us  feel. 

**  Jamaica  papers  have  been  received  to  the  fid  of  October ;  but  they  contain  no 
"  marine  or  political  intelligence.** 

This  extract,  from  tbe  Times  of  the  26th  of  December,  shows  the  manner  in  which 
the  Colonial  Interests  are  neglected.     These  papers  contain  important  information  as  to 
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the  ][»rogreai  of  opinion  in  the  West  India  hlamU,  noticn  of  the  nMwuret  in  active  opera- 
tion for  &e  dilRision  of  reHgloui  and  moral  imtniction  among  the  Negroes,  Tarioua  aUe 
arguments  and  authentic  stateroentSi  showing  the  danger  <tf  iiasty  mesaures  tending  to 
emand|iation ;  but  these  topics,  through  design  or  negligence,  never  nsach  the  attention  of 
the  British  public,  who  are,  however,  sure  to  be  presented  with  flaming  exaggerations  of 
every  6ct  which  may  be  record^  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Flanteia.  The  Ex^ish  pniUic 
have  thus  seen  only  one  side  of  the  picture  for  many  yean ;  we  hope  oppor^nrntic*  wiH 
soon  be  afibrded  by  them  of  seeing  the  other. 

LiTBRABT  Notice. — Preparing  for  the  Prtis :  —  A  Popnlar  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Robert  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Uie  Divine 
"  Sovereignty,"  ftc. 

On  file  annoiracement  of  the  new  n^vel  of  **  Afanacks,"  we  liad  aaCicipatcd  Ae 
pleasure  we  should  derive  from  showing  our  superior  virtue  and  independence  in  Ae 
severe  chastisement  we  determined  to  give  to  a  worit  wfaidi,  we  supposed,  would  be  fuQ  of 
scandal,  immorality,  and  pretences  to  lasldon.  How  were  we  deceived, — the  book  is  as 
innocent  as  a  new  bom  kitten  of  any  malevolence  of  execution ;  and  as  to  its  ddineattoui 
of  ftdiionable  life,  they  are  Just  as  correct  wd  elegant  as  m^bt  be  ftimished  by  any  lady's 
waiting-nndd.  It  contains  neither  plot,  description,  character,  tncident,  wit,  eloquence,  or 
sentiment ;  and,  but  fbr  the  egregious  pufBng  which  it  has  received,  would  never  have 
obtained  even  a  month's  notoriety.  We  stron^y  advise  the  Ladies  Ffdey,  CampibeU, 
Blesdngton,  &c.,  who  have  been  severally  named  as  the  authoress,  to  bring  actionas^ainst 
the  proprietors  of  the  newspapers  which  have  so  calumniated  them.  It  Is  a  mndi  sevarer 
Ifbel  than  any  that  has  lately  been  punished  by  imprisonment  or  heavy  danagea. 

If  our  readers  want  to  see  a  candid,  an  impartial  account  of  literary  worka,  w% 
would  recommend  them  never  to  look  at  any  of  the  established  reviews^  always 
excepting  oar  own.  The  Quarterly  and  Edinbor](rii,  have  long  ceased  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  coUectiona  of  political  easaya.  The  New  Monthly,  London,  and 
Blackwood's  Magazines,  are  avowedly  under  the  control  of  the  Booksellera  who 
publish  them,  and  are  moreover  mosUy  under  a  strong  political  bias.  They  have 
great  merita,  but  that  of  impartial  criticism  is  not  one.  The  Literary  Gazette  ii 
really  beneath  contempt ;  it  has  neither  judgment,  discrimination^  nor  common 
aense,  we  coiild  almost  say  common  honeahf.  It  has  praised  "  Almacka,"  an  offence 
which  has  prevented  it  from  all  hope  of  ever  redeeming  ita  character — that  was  a 
crime  nnpardonable.  It  is  to  the  ivswtpa/vn  that  the  inquirer  should  look  for  fiur 
BoUoea  of  new  publlcationa.  Those  of  the  Old  Tkncs,  are  excellent  in  every  parti- 
cuUlt — ^in  strong  and  manly  English  aenae,  and  feeling  they  are  unrivalled.  We  have 
now  among  others  in  our  recoliecdon  the  Review  of  Ouvrard's  Memoirs,  and  thoae 
of  the  Princeaa  Lamballe,  which  will,  we  are  sure,  corroborate  our  assertion^.  Am 
we  are  oppoaed  to  the  principles,  or  rather  no  principles,  of  this  paper  as  to  politics, 
our  testimony  will  be  less  suspected.  In  point  of  firmness  and  apparent  inde- 
pendence of  Booksellers,  the  revieira  of  The  Atlas  are  also  valuable,  and  are 
written  with  great  talent  and  acuteaess.  This  is  besides  an  admirable  paper  in 
every  reapect,  and  by  £ar  the  best  Sunday  Journal  that  was  ever  published. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hume's  Pun. — The  motit  noxious  animal  that  breathes  is  a  punster  and 
a  professed  Joker.  We  notice  him  in  the  Inspector  only  to  denounce  him.  Mr.  Hume 
has  lately  taken  to  punning,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  his  dabbfing  in  the  Greek 
scrip.  A  man  who  puns  wiU  pick  a  pocI.:et,  and  a  man  who  pidts  pockets  will  commit  a 
pun.  Our  writing  could  not  make  hin;  refund  the  Greek  Scrip -•we  hope  we  may  yet 
prevent  him  from  falling  into  a  confirmed  habit  of  punning.  Perh8|»s  the  mere  statement 
of  the  following  awfbl  offence  in  this  way  may  suflSce  for  the  present  Joseph  was  en- 
deavouring to  xnake  Brougham  understand  one  of  his  calculadons,  in  which,  as  usual,  he 
did  not  succeed :  "  Why,"  said  Joseph*  peevishly,  "  it  is  as  plain  as  your  operative.'* 
**  Operative  '."  said  Brougham,  *'  what  do  you  mean  ?"  **  Your  nose,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Joseph,  **  which  every  body  is  aware  belongs  to  the  wtrkmg  elattn,**  Imagine  the  frown 
of  the  offimded  lawyer — he  turned  indignantly  away,  and  recommended  Joseph  to  the 
cam  of  Mr.  Warbuiton. — We  hope  he  wiH  foltow  his  advice — when  he  has  left  off  punning, 
there  may  be  some  hopes  of  his  refunding  the  Greek  Loans. 
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BKTWKRN  TBB  ABOLITiOMItTt  AMD  TBB  WEST  iUDlANS. 


[We  lisve  received  permission  from  theauthorof  the  subjoined  letters  to  insert  them 
ia  **  The  Inspectim"  They  are  Intended  to  comprise  the  essence  of  all  that  htts  been* 
add  on  bo4h  odes  of  tfaii  much  debated  qfoealfon ;  and  the  ability  with  which  Ibis  con-' 
tentlon  has  been  fulfilled  with  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  subject,  vis.  ttiat  which 
relates  to  Free  or  Slave  Labor,  makes  us  believe  that  the  series,  when  completed,  wiU 
fiirm  die  moat  valuable  work  that  has  yet  been  published  relative  to  the  points  at  issue 
between  die  AlMliti6iteiand  the  West  Indians.  The  author  has  so  clearly  stated  his 
own  views,  that  any  fivther  pneliminary  remark  is  unnecessary^  except  to  reoommend 
diese  letters  to  the  earnest  attentfon  of  the  country  at  large,  and  particularly  of  the 
Memben  of  the  British  Legislatures.] 

TO  TBI  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding  the  prominent  part  which  the  ^est  India 
Question  has  occupied  in  the  public  councils  of  the  country  for  these 
few  years  past,  there  are  already  indications  manifested',  that  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  continued  with  unabated  pertinacity  and  warmth  in  the 
Session  of  Parliament  which  is  approaching.  Viewing  the  numerous 
publications  on  this  theme  with  which  the  public  have  been  surfeited, 
an  ordinary  observer  would  conceive  that  nothing  further  could  now 
be  said,  and  that  every  person  in  the  nation  mustt  have  m|de  up  his 
decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  very  load 
of  testimony  has  obstructed  the  progress  of  reason.  ^The  gratuitous 
dissemination  of  publications  of  every  description  has  palled  the  taste 
of  the  pubUc  for  this  controversiy^;  and  a  vast  majority  of  men  have 
turned  away  in  disgust,  thinking  that  no  useful  information  could  be 
gained  in  perusing  the  lucubrations  of  interested  disputants.  The 
lover  of  bis  country  must  deplore  this  disgust  or  indifierence,  no  matter 
bow  natnniily  it  may  have  been  excited. 

Close  and  laborious  investigation  is  necessary  on  all  public  occa- 
sions, though  it  is  diflScult  to  allure  the  public  to  the  task ;  still,  firmly 
believing  that  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  who  ultimatiely 
give  the  tone  to  the  whole,  would  be  eager  to  acquire  an  accurate' 
and  impartial  opinion  on  West  India  subjects,  provided  they  could  be 
relieved  from  needless  irksomeness  in  its  pursuit,  I  propose,  in  a  brief 
and  explicit  manner,  to  remedy  the  objection  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns. 

Most  of  your  readers  are  acquainted  with  Franklin's  "  Moral 
"  Algebra/' — putting  the  jtros  of  a  question  on  one  side,  the  eom»  on- 
the  other — striking  out  symbolically  those  arguments  where  there  ap- 
peared perfect  panty  of  reasoning — summing  up  those  that  remained 
on  each  side  respectively,  according  to  their  specific  weight,  and 
striking  the  balance  in  favor  of  that  side,  which,  taken  collectively 
with  all  contingent  relations,  showed  a  preponderance  in  amount. 
Let  us  adopt  this  mode  with  the  West  India  Question.  The  case  is 
tiieik  simplified,  and  accommodated  to  every  comprehension. 
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In  the  following  analysis,  the  charge  of  the  Abolitionist  appeafrs 
on  one'  side,  the  reply  of  the  West  Indian  on  the  other ;  and  both 
given  npon  authorities,  quoted  from  those  held  most  in  repute  by  the 
respective  parties.  Your  readers,  generally,  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
form  an  unbiassed  opinion,  without  the  labor  of  wading  through  the 
mass  of  dry  and  voluminous  publications,  to  which  the  discussion  has 
given  birth.  Members  of  the  Legislature  will  have  an  index  to  direct 
them  to  information  and  details  on  those  particular  points,  which 
their  own  views  may  lead  them  to  consider  as  most  essential,  without 
delay  or  unnecessary  perusal  of  irrelevant  matter.  The  disputants 
themselves,  perceiving  how  their  arguments  collide  with,  and  stand 
opposed  to,  each  other,  must  gradually  renounce  untenable  positions; 
and  thus,  as  contention  and  clamor  subside,  we  may  in  time  look  for 
dispassionate  and  definite  discussion. 

Studying  the  common  good  alone,  I  wish  to  observe  the  strictest 
impartiality.  Through  the  medium  of  your  widely  circulating  Journal, 
I  address  myself  to  every  quarter  of  the  Empire  for  arguments  on 
either  side,  in  case  I  should  appear  guilty  of  omission  or  ac^rie 
statement ;  and  I  pledge  myself  to  give  to  such  communication  the 
fullest  and  fairest  notice. 

The  West  India  Question  divides  itself  into  three  distinct  heads-* 
the  interests  of  the  Negroes,  of  the  Planters,  of  the  Country.  For 
perspicuity,  I  shall  follow  these  in  the  order  here  placed,  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  the  liability  to  mix  up  with  one  branch  what  more  ap- 
propriately belongs  to  another. 

FIRST— OF  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  NEGROES. 


ABOLITIONIST. 

The  «ery  name  of  slavery,  eziiting  un- 
der our  dominion,  b  a  foul  stain  upon  the 
British  name.  There  are,  at  present,  up- 
wards of  800,000  human  beings  in  that 
degraded  condition  in  our  Colonies ;  and  it 
behoves  England*  firom  her  station  amid 
surrounding  nations,  from  her  high  cha- 
racter for  humanity,  more  ennobling  than 
all  her  warlike  triumphs,  to  resolve  and  to 
acoompUsh  its  extinction. — Vide  WiW§r' 
forest  Appeal,  St9pken*t  PamphUU,  and 
Jfiican  InUiL  Reporti,  pmtim. 


Tou  rest  upon  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
mcpedieney;  you  venture  to  substitute 
might  for  right  Do  you  audaciously 
maintain,  that  national  advantage  should 
ever  preponderate  over  the  eternal  and  im- 
prescriptible obligation  of  a  great  moral 
principle  t^Stepken*s  SUnmy  of  tks  Wett 
Indkt,  prrf,,  Edinburgh  Rtview,  No.  St, 
Artiz. 


WI8T  INDIAM. 

A  State  of  freedom  b,  undoubtedly,  &r 
preferable  to  a  state  of  slavery ;  but  your 
own  fellow  sulgects,  living  within  die  bo- 
som of  the  State,  ha;ve  immense  pnepertics 
invested,  which  demand  protection.  The 
Negroes  are  unprepared  for  freedom;  tmA, 
besides,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country  prompts  to  caution,  lest,  by  sur- 
rendering advantages  ourselves,  we  throw 
tliem  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.- -Vide 
^teeches  of  Lordt  lAvtrpool  md  Batkunt^ 
March  7, 1836,  and  of  Mr.  Caumng,  May 
15, 18f5. 

We  r^ect  ihe  imputation  of  §xp§diitnef. 
We  meet  you  on  your  moral  principle. 
Justice  constitutes  our  main  rriianoe,  the 
chief  element  in  morals,  and  suporior  to  die 
claima  of  humanity  it8el£ — M'Bowm^fs 
Contideratunu  on  N$gro  SUosry,  chap*  i* 
and  ziii. 


You  mean  justice  all  on  one  side.  You  Tn  claiming  Jusdoe,  we  demand  it  fiv  aOL 
are  always  ready  to  bawl  out  for  the  mise-  You  must  not  lift  up  a  degraded  dasi  at  our 
rable  pelf  advanced  by  a  few  advanturen     toU  eifwnjt.    It  was  by  the  idMs  of  the 
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but  you  forget  die  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  suffering  on  the  oppo- 
Bte  dde.  Does  not  justice  cry  out  on  be- 
bfllf  of  the  poor  Negroes,  pining  under  the 
most  terrible  degradaticm  that  man  can  en- 
dure?— EdinbuTgh  Ksvisto,  No.  82,  and 
Sttfh4n*t  En^hnd  entUai^  by  h€r  oum  Slav§ 
CoLmies. 

Oor  argament  is  sfanply  this,  that  the 
of  die  N^;n>  are  weightier  than 
those  of  the  West  India  Proprietor ;  and, 
where  two  principles  clash,  the  lesser  must 
ffte  way  to  Ae  greater. —  Edinburgh  R«- 
^No.  8S. 


A  British  Statesman's  glory  should  be,  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
letter,  of  those  institutions  under  which  he 
lives ;  and  slavery  in  any  shape  is  hostile  to 
the  genius  of  the  British  Constitution.--- 
Lord  Laiudomu't  Speech,  March  7, 1826. 


If  commerdai  cupidity  blinded  the  facul- 
6e8  of  men  then,  it  is  no  reason  why  it 
Aould  tentinue  to  do  so  now.  Error,  sanc- 
tioned by  names  however  great,  is  still  er- 
ror ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  common  feelings 
of  the  British  public  if,  calling  themselves  a 
free  people,  they  conceive  it  right  that 
Slavery  should  exist  under  encouragement 
of  their  arms. — Anti'Slacery  Reports,  Nos. 
S  and  3.  Lord  Lansdown^i  Speech,  March 
7, 18f  6. 

But,  independently  of  our  ealt,  on  the 
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British  nation  that  Slavery  was  encouraged, 
and  it  is  the  whole  nation  that  must  bear 
the  loss  of  doing  it  away.  If,  nationally,  you 
sacrifice  us,  your  first  act  was  a  fraud,  your 
second  will  be  a  robbery. — Vide  Barham*e 
AboUtum  of  fiegro  Slavery » p*  96,  M'VoO' 
neU'a  Contideratumt,  Sfc.  clxap.  i.  Qtuir- 
ierly  Reuiev,  No.  64,  Art.  iz. 

If  you  bring  forward  your  moral  princi- 
ple, you  must  adhere  to  it  closely  and  with- 
out deviation,  not  vaguely  and  indefinitely. 
There  is  no  lesser  or  greater  prindple  in  a 
question  of  justice.  It  cannot  be  modified 
or  altered ;  and  if  you  neglect  to  consider 
it  in  regard  to  the  proprietor,  and  still  per- 
sist in  haranguing  about  Negro  freedom,  you 
are  chargeable  with  idle  declamation,  IT  not 
gross  absurdity.  If,  admitting  the  applica- 
bility of  the  prindple  to  all  parties,  you  con- 
sider not  the  how,  the  when,  and  the 
where,  as  regards  the  procee^ngs  cf  the 
nation  in  coming  forward  with  adequate  In- 
demnificadon,  yoa  neither  argue  the  ques- 
tion like  a  Britirii  Statesman,  nor  as  a 
practical  moralist  — M'DomisJrs  Conttdera" 
tiont,  ^c.  Mr.  Cunning's  Speech,  May  15, 
18f3. 

The  Slave  Trade  was  principally  sanc- 
tioned, fostered,  nay,  stimulated,  under  the 
reign  of  William  III.  Not  content  with 
supplying  our  own  Colonies,  the  British  Go- 
vernment contracted,  by  the  Assiento  Treaty, 
to  supply  certain  foreign  settiements,  at  the 
rate  of  4,800  slaves  a  year,  to  the  amount 
of  144,000.  The  Ministers  who  counselled 
these  measures,  were  die  same  great  and 
generous  spirits  who  setded  the  present  dy- 
nasty upon  the  throne,  and  filmed  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  b  a  bold  asandon  to  pro- 
nounce the  acts  of  such  men  hostile  to  the 
genius  of  the  British  CoosdCiidoii.— See 
Barham's  Abolititm,  tfe.  p.  f8.  M'Dvn^ 
nelVs  Considerations,  chap,  i.,  on  Property. 
Lord  Chancellor's  ^eeeh,  March  T,  18i6. 

You  re-assert  what  all  allow,  that  free- 
dom is  preferable  to  slavery.  The  sanction 
of  my  Lord  Somers  and  his  coadjutors,  is 
only  adduced  to  show  the  presumption  of 
any  would-be  Statesmen,  who  first  pro- 
nounces an  unqualified  denunciation,  and 
would  then  rush  upon  the  abolition  of  a 
system  planted  and  nurtured  by  the  great- 
est Statesmen,  the  staunchest  friends  of 
liberty,  which  tliis  country  has  ever  boast- 
ed.— Lords*  Report,  1789.  Lord  Chan- 
ceitor,  March  7, 18f  6. 

Were  tfab,  indeed,  the  foct,  not  aa  hour, 
m2 
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groond  of  dvil  xighU,  we  have  a  Uiglier  ob- 
ligation: our  holy  religioa  demands  the 
extinction  of  slavery. — Wibttfarct^t  AppitU, 
IMuttm. 

What!  do  you  deny  that  the  Christian 
reH^oa  assorts  an  eqaality  of  rights ;  that 
its  meek  spirit  stands  emphatically  opposed 
to  the  continued  subjection  of  our  fellow 
men  in  bondage ;  and  that,  to  obey  its  man- 
dates, we  are  perpetually  called  on  to  suc- 
cour and  protect  the  poor  and  the  oppress- 
ed f — AJhcan  InsUhUum,  and  Anti-Siavtry 


Your  aigoment  may  apply  to  rude  bar- 
barians prior  to  their  recqition  of  the  Chris- 
tian iaith ;  but  you  have  granted  that,  when 
introduced,  that  &ith  must  exerdae  a  me* 
Uorating  influence  over  (he  mind;  and  we 
merely  call  for  the  fruits  of  that  influence, 
in  exhorting  you  no  longer  to  detain  your 
feUow-men  in  hereditary  servitude — men 
equal  to  yourselves  in  the  eye  of  your  com- 
mon Creator.— H^ii^er/oree'i  Appeal. 


An  isolated  case  can  never  fimn  a  prin- 
ciple. Passages  of  holy  writ,  enjoining  us 
to  succour  the  oppressed  of  all  classes,  out- 
number the  (fuotationsfiivouringyour  argu- 
ment in  the  proportion  of  a  thousand  to 
one.— &(qBifcM's  kngUmd  Biuiaved,  Sfc, 


WEST  IMIMAH. 

not  a  moment,  should  be  lost  in  extermi- 
nating the  system,  but  your  statement  is 
historically  &lse.— &itiiy'«  Heuu  of  Am^ 
nge,  p.  29. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
that  it  interferes  not  with  any  of  the  tem- 
poral dbtinctions  of  sodety.  It  pursues 
the  more  exalted  aim  of  pladng  be- 
fore men  the  means  of  their  salvation 
hereafter.  It  had  its  origin  amid  scenes 
of  turbulence,  depravity,  and  oppreftoon. 
Its  benign  influence  gradually  gained  domi- 
nion over  the  mind ;  but  shoidd  we  have 
beheld,  as  now,  the  glorious  consummation 
of  its  triumph,  had  it  sought  to  overturn  the 
dvil  institutions  of  sodety  ? — Faimfi  Mend 
and  Political  Philotffphy,  book  iii.  part  u. 
chap.  3. 

Whether  in  barbarism  or  dvilixadon,  the 
Christian  Religion  can  never  be  brought,  on 
its  own  claims,  inherently  to  alter  the 
frame  of  political  sodety.  It  is  utterly  to 
pervert  and  to  degrade  its  high  attributes, 
to  make  it  descend  to  the  regulation  of  con- 
cerns belonging  only  to  our  sojourn  in  tlus 
world.  We  have  the  testimony  of  holy 
writ  expressly  on  our  side.  The  Levitical 
law  directiy  authorises  a  state  of  slavery — 
the  New  Testament  dispensation  came  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  CMd,  and  it  in  no 
instance  enumerates  slavery  amongst  the 
number.  St  Paul  expressly  recognised  it, 
in  fact,  in  the  case  of  Onesimus,  who,  hav- 
ing runaway,  the  Apostie  converted  him  to 
Christianity,  but  sent  him  back  to  bis  mas- 
ter.—Vide  Bote's  Hotue  tf  Bomdage. 
Corretptmdenee  betwan  J.  Gladttone^  Etq. 
M,  P.,  and  Mr,  Cropper,  App.  p.  t. 

If  you  maintain  that  slavery  is  aprettly 
forbidden  in  scripture,  we  are  obliged,  in 
our  defence,  to  make  quotations,  proving 
your  charge  to  be  erroneous.  The  variety 
of  opinions  held,  the  expedients,  die  arti- 
fices, whidi  chafacterize  many  of  your  ex- 
positors of  scripture,  provCi  prima  facie,  tiie 
correctness  of  Paley's  opinion,  that  "  Chris- 
"  tianity  intermeddles  with  no  dvil  institu- 
"  tions."  For  how  many  ages  did  learned 
divines  uphold  the  doctrine  ofjun  divine, 
making  of  necessity  all  men  slaves  to  one  1 
Scripture  was  made  subservient  to  the  ooca- 
sion,  an  authority  which  it  would  have  been 
deemed  impious  heresy  to  question.  If 
our  sacred  religion  was  thus,  for  such  a  time^ 
strained  to  sanction  slavery  in  its  most  un- 
qualified sense,  does  it  not  establish  against 
you  a  charge  of  absurdity,  when  you  main- 
tain that  the  aystMn  now  ia  oppowd  to 
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We  never  denied  that  time  was  required 
for  the  estabKshment  of  truth ;  but  we  in- 
sist* that  if  Christian  feelings  prevail, 
flagrant  tyranny  must  terminate.  Let  reli- 
gion make  progress  among  the  slaves,  and 
among  their  masters,  who  so  much  need  it ; 
and  the  odious  instituUon  will  soon  decay. 
— WUberforcg*i  AppeaU 


Enlighten  the  minds  of  the  ilatret ;  and 
when  they  comprehend  the  irreligion  and 
profligacy  of  their  masters,  they  wiUat  once 
throw  off  the  ignominious  yoke  of  servitude. 
— Third  Anti'Slavery  'Report, 


Your  argumenl  is  a  contradiction  in  \Xr 
sel£  The  very  ground  you  choose,  proves 
the  instdnlity  of  your  position.  Were  you 
sincere  in  your  phuudble  deiixse  fi>r  instruc- 
tioiH  would  you  not  have  your  properties 
cultivated  by  moral  agents,  that  is,  ftee 
men ;  and  not  by  mere  machines,  impelled 
only  by  brute  force  ?  But,  no :  you  op- 
press, because  you  have  the  power— you 
cGng  to  tyranny,  be  it  only  in  virtue  of 
jour  white  skin. —  Edinhurgfi  R«i»«w,  No. 
8S.  Speaeh  of  Mr.  Brougham  at  Afrio, 
ImL 

Unparalleled  eflSronteryl  Would  any 
pcnoo  of  charaoler  asseH,  that  a  man,  sti- 
valatcd  by  hope  in  his  labors,  enjoying 
*tbe  finiits  of  his  own  exertion,  privileged  tn 
choose  his  own  employer,  deriving  add!- 
tMnal  emolument  from  extra  exertion,  pes- 
naiiiiig  legal  rights,  and  claiming  redress  of 
iiynrics — in  a  word,  a  freeman,  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  more  efficient  laborer  than 
a  slave,  driven  to  his  loathed  task  by  vio- 
leoee,  finved  to  work  solely  by  the  terror  of 
the  Impending  lash,  set  up  fisr  sale  like  a 
beael  of  burden,  and  liable,  at  the  caprioe 
of  an  inhuman  task-maker,  to  be  scourged 
and  branded? — Wilberforee*s  AppeaU  — 
Sttpktn'9  England  Bmiavad,  ^c. 

No  inducement  is  required  by  a  freeman 
beyond  that  of  secmity  to  his  earnings.    In 
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Cfaristianiey  ^^-Speeeh  of  Tbeoutii  Dudlty 
and  Ward,  March  7, 1826. 

When  we  assert  that  Chiistianity  should 
not,  of  itself,  prompt  men  in  this  country  to 
desire  the  abolition  of  slavery,  we  do  not 
mean  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  its  uifluenoe 
in  amending  the  character  of  the  Negro. 
There  is  a  vast  distinction  between  the 
spirit  of  religion  prompting  you  violently 
to  enforce  the  change,  and  that  same  spirit 
operating  upon  the  ilave$  thenuelva,  and 
preparing  them  far  the  ei\)oyment  of  free- 
dom.— WDonneU't  ConHderatioht,  chap. 
viu« 

Without  condescending  to  feel  angry  at 
your  charge,  we  refer  to  the  reports  of  both 
the  Bishops  lately  sent  out,  which  affinn, 
that  the  utmost  liberality  and  zeal  were  ma- 
nifested by  the  Colonists  to  promote  reli* 
gious  instruction.  These  reports  prove  two 
fricts — 1st,  That  our  moral  character  is  not 
so  bad  as  you  represent  it»  2dly,  That 
such  is  our  treatment  of  our  people,  that  we 
are  anxious  for  their  enlightment,  that 
they  may  appreciate  its  humanity.— X^ord 
BathuTstU  Speech,  March  7,  18^6. 

The  halving  our  properties  cultivated  by 
slaves,  is  no  proof  either  of  our  insincerity, 
or  that  we  are  opposed  abstractedly  to  a 
free  state  of  Society.  Were  our  properties 
not  cultivated  by  slaves,  they  would  cease 
to  be  cultivated  at  all. — See  M*J)onneU*t 
ContideratioM,  p.  58.  Mqfor  Moody' i 
Second  Report,  patwn. 


Your  picture  is  a  strange  compound  of 
exaggeration,  common  place,  and  ignorance. 
It  betrays  exaggeration  to  put  forward  ex- 
treme and  solitary  cases  of  cruelty  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  when  the  simple  term  coerdon 
would  suffice.  That  a  freeman  will  work 
more  than  a  slave,  is  a  common  place  truism ; 
but  amazing  ignorance  is  displayed,  if  you 
omit  to  consider  the  cireunutaneet  which  in- 
duce free  men  to  work,  and  whether  or  not 
those  drenmstances  exist  in  the  West  Indies. 
— M'00mte/rs  ContideraHons,  pref.  and 
chap*  iv. 


Men  work  that  they  may  e^jpy,  or  ob- 
tain the  means  of  enjoyment    The  object 
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■ome  bvbvmu  StetN  the  people  do  not 
labor — but  why  t  Becvue,  they  have  no 
SMurance  of  eijoying  the  fruits  of  industry. 
But  announce  to  a  man  living  under  a  civil- 
ised Government,  "  Your  earnings  belong 
"  inviolably  to  yourself  and  your  heirs  for 
*'  ever ;"  and  such  is  the  desire  to  better 
our  own  condition,  and  that  of  our  ol&pring, 
that  that  man  becomes  at  once  stimulated 
to  exertion. — Vide  Adam  &mth,nA.lW9, 
VOL  fi.  161.— JLodbs's  £m^L 


nmiAa* 

iSf  to  porchase  something  in  return  for  tteir 
labor.  You  are  correct  In  saying  that  men 
wuh  to  ei\)oy :  but  if  you  stop  here,  you 
halt  at  the  threshold.  The  question  sub- 
stantially is,  at  what  point  does  the  irkum§- 
fmi  of  the  pursuit  of  future  enjoyment  pre- 
ponderate against  the  wish  to  attain  it.  A 
man  by  working  ten  hours  a  day,  is  enabled 
to  compass  a  dinner  of  beef  and  plum  pud- 
ding, which  he  eats  olTa  wooden  platter — 
by  working  three  houn  longer,  he  may  af- 
ford to  eat  it  oir  of  china.  Will  be  volun- 
tarily toil  three  additional  hours  for  this,  or 
will  he  remain  content  to  eat  his  dinner  off 

the  trencher  1 WDmniU'$  Omndtrm- 

rtoRs,  p.  6S* 

The  eminent  authorities  on  our  side  at-  Our  answer  Is  two-lbld.  First,  your  at- 
test, that  wherever  labor  is  requfared,  that  hidon  to  eminent  authorities  subjects  you 
labor  will  always  be  better  performed  by  to  Uie  charge  of  superficiality.  Thesulject 
fineemen  than  by  slaves.  The  artifidal  ha-  la  only  treated  of  incidentaUy  by  diofe 
Ints  of  a  people  rise  according  as  the  latter  writers ;  and  in  tbeur  ooodurions,  so  fiur  as 
are  rewarded ;  and  since  there  is  so  very  they  go,  we  cordially  agree— namely,  that 
active  a  demand  for  labor  in  the  West  In-  free  men,  vhen  thiy  do  work,  will  work 
dies,  why  should  not  the  same  stimulus  act  more  than  slaves.  Secondly,  when  you 
diere  as  in  thb  country  t  The  Negro  b  not  talk  of  a  ''motive,"  let  na  luiow  what  it  is. 
farredaimably  inddent — give  him  a  motive  We  deny  broadly,  and  without  ({ualifica- 
fbr  voluntary  exertion,  and  he  will  act  like  tion,  that  any  motive  exists  in  the  Wert  Inr 
other  men. — Sltpktn*t  Slntry,  as  U  crtsti  dief.--M'X>rafi«tt,  chap,  iv. 
aceordimg  to  law  $  Intnduetunu 

The  same  motive  exists  as  with  all  labor-  Then  we  boldly  tell  you,  your  views  are 
Ing  men— a  wuml  duty.  As  men  become  theoretically  erroneous,  and  that  they  are 
dviKsed  and  instructed,  a  hatred  of  sloth  fidsifled  by  tiie  history  of  every  nation  that 
arises  (  and  their  own  consciences  prompt  b"*  arisen  in  the  worU.  Man  does  never, 
them  to  exertioo. — Sttpham'o  Stasery,  ife,      morally  speakhig,  work  throqgfa  a  love  of 

working.  Tt  is  to  purchase  in  eadHoige 
somethhig  that  will  gratify  his  wants. 
When  he  has  accomplished  Als  end,  his  next 
coveted  gratiflcatiott  is  the  PRiviLBaB  op 
BBIHO  IDLC.  AU  wants  are  relative :  they 
consiatm  the  artides  of  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging.  In  die  West  Indies,  food  b  pio- 
cofi^Uc  by  the  nuat  trivial  exertion — tiK 
odier  wants  are  tittle  known.  There  ia» 
therefore,  no  OMtlve  for  continued  labor, 
•nd  your  idea  of  a  free  peasantry  is  futile 
and  pveposterooa.— M' JlimiMU*ff  Comtidor^ 
atioas,  chap,  iv.— Mb^  Moodjf$  S$eemd 
Report, 

Here  commences  the  important  question  of  Free  Labor,  the  pros 
and  eoHi  of  which  will  form  a  second  communication.  According  as 
is  the  decision  upon  that  point,  will  be,  I  think,  the  decision  upon  the 
West  India  Question.  If,  from  the  conflict  of  opinions  already  exhi- 
bited, the  disinterested  reader  should  find  it  difficult  to  pronounce  an 
unqualified  opinion,  he  should,  at  least,  withhold  his  suffrage  from 
the  appeal  of  vulgar  clamor,  and  conform  to  the  character  of 
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REMONSTRANCE  OF  TRUE  LOVE,  TO  L.  B.  L 

Turn,  lady,  from  the  faithless  flame 

That  mocks  me,  and  usurps  my  name  ^ 

Nor  feed  it  with  the  fragrant  si^hs 

Whose  incense  but  for  me  should  rise  ; 

I  must  on  earth  unresting  roam. 

If  souls  like  thine  are  not  my  home : 

I  do  not  fade  the  youthful  bloom  ^ 

I  send  no  victims  to  the  tomb  j 

No  eyes  by  me  forget  to  sleep. 

Or  learn  in  bitterness  to  weep : 

The  hearts  that  love  of  mine  repeat. 

And  only  at  my  bidding  beat. 

Their  fate  from  him  they  love  receive. 

And  only  for  his  sorrows  grieve. 

No  fears  their  tranquil  thoughts  molest. 

No  pangs  assail,  if  he  be  blest  -, 

And  to  the  hearts  I  deign  to  teach^ 

The  darkest  woes  can  never  reach ', 

No  maddening  grief  that  spurns  control. 

No  torrent  that  o'erwbdms  the  soul ; 

I  onlv  bum  on  Virtue's  shrine. 

And  kindle  at  her  light  divine : 

Not  Death  himself  can  take  from  me 

All  power  to  give  felicity. 

Since  only  those  inspire  my  glow 

We  cannot  mourn  with  hopeless  woe } 


Those  Faith  may  see.  Life's  warfare  done. 
On  happier  shores,  with  guerdon  won. 


A*«**H. 


LOVE  UNDER  THE  ROSE. 

Hidden  underneath  this  flower 
Lies  a  god  of  wond*rous  power. 
Do  not  dare  that  power  misprize 
For  the  darkness  of  his  eyes  : 
They  are  wrapt  in  this  disguise. 
Only  t^at  a  blooming  foce. 
Or  a  form  of  youthfud  grace. 
May  not  win  his  piteous  heart. 

Not  to  mar  such  loveliness 
With  the  anguish  of  his  dart. 
Did  he  see  you,  one  so  fUr 
BAight  defy  him  ;•— but, — ^beware ! 

He  is  blind  and  pitiless  I 


Al*«*n. 


HAYDN  THE  COMPOSER. 

The  poet  CarpanI  oace  asked  his  friend  Haydn,  ^*  Howtt  hap- 
"  pened  that  his  church  music  was  almost  always  of  an  animating, 
"  cheerful,  and  even  gay  description?"  To  this  Haydn's  answer  was, 
«  — I  cannot  make  it  otherwise :  I  write  according  to  the  thoughts 
**  which  I  feel :  when  I  think  upon  God,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy, 
"  that  the  notes  dance  and  leap  as  it  were  from  my  pen ;  and  since 
"  God  has  g^ven  me  a  cheerful  heart,  it  will  be  easily  forgiven  me 
"  that  I  serve  him  with  a  cheerful  spirit." 

REMARKABLE  COINCIDENCE. 

Alemanni,  who  died  in  tbe  yew  16M»  thus  addresses  the  Re- 
public of  Venice : — "  If  thou  dost  not  become  ef  another  mind,  thy 
**  freedom,  which  is  already  oa  the  wing,.  wiU  aol  siMrvive  a  century 
**  after  a  thousand  years  from  its  birth.'* 

It  will  be  found  on  eKanunatioB,  that  theera  of  Venetian  liberty 
may  be  dated  from  the  year  607,  whea  the  fiut  Dogpe  was  elected. 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  posies  pMph6e3i»  is,  *^  thy  liberty  will  not 
"  survive  above  1100  years:;"  wkksli  -  time,,  computed  from  the  first 
Doge's  election,  would  expire' in  1797. 

Every  one  is  aware  tfa^t  Veakre  iott  her  freedom  in  the  6th  year 
of  the  French  Republic,  or  tm  17W^;  eo  that  H  is>  scamiy  possible  to 
find  on  record  a  prophecy  More  d^fkfed  hk  expressit)n,  or  more 
literally  accomplished. 

ROYAL  AMUSEMENTS. 

Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  showed  as  pretty  a  dis|^osition'to 
rascality  as  ever  adorned  the  accomplished  tyrants  of  Rome  or  Hin- 
dostan.  His  cook  having,  upon  one  occasion,  spoiled  his  dinner,  he 
had  him  impaled  upon  the  spit»  and  roasted  before  his  kitchen  fire. 
Another  time,  he  commanded  the  executioner  of  the  metropolis  to 
come  to  him,  and  told  him  He  wished  to  know  how  men  fell  who  were 
going  to  be  beheaded.  He,  therefore,  bared  his  neck,  blinded  his 
eyes,  knelt  down,  and  commanded  his  '*  father,"  as  he  used  to  call 
the  executioner,  to  strike  oflf  his  head.  The  poor  man  resisted  for  a 
long  time,  and  at  length  urged  by  reiterated  menaces,  gently  touched 
the  monarch's  neck  with  the  aae.  The  king  immediately  rose,  made 
the  executioner  kneel  in  his  turn»,afid  with  one  blow  severed  his  head 
from  his  body. 

Hunting  in  a  forest,  he  met;  a  monk,  wbdm;  he  immediately 
pierced  with  his  hunting  spear,  and  ahputed  out  to  his  attendants  that 
he  had  slain  a  wild  beast.  The  astonished  gHafd&i  replied,  that  it  was 
not  a  wild  beast,  but  a  monk,  whom  he  bad'  slain :  "  You  are  wrong," 
replied  the  king,  **  for  monks  belong  to  the  oloisterei.and  not  to  the 
"  woods." 

An  indignant  citizen  wrote  opposite  hitpalatoe  VfaSls : 

"  WencetUus  tk»  Ner«." 

"  In  WencealatiB  another  Nero  aec." 

To  which  Wenceslaus  added  with  his  own  hand^: 

^  "Si  non  sum  adhuc  ero." 

«  If  not  a  Nero  yet,  I  loon  will  be." 
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BY  DANIEL  O'KOULIKG.* 

**  By  heaven  metliinks  it  were  an  ea^e  leap, 

**  To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale  fiic'd  moon." 

Beaumont  and  FXiETCiiEK. 

For  breaking  the  head  of  an  exciseman,  emptying  a  thiuible-fuU 
of  whiskey,  or  handling  a  shillelagh,  go  from  Lough  Swilly  to  Cape 
Clear,  and  you  would  not  meet  with  a  likelier  lad  than  Daniel  O'Rourke. 
Not  a  christening,  wake,  or  wedding,  but  what  bore  witness  to  Dan's 
prowess  in  all  these  indispensable  qualification^  of  a  polite  Irishman ; 
and  woe  to  the  head  or  barrel  (no  matter  which)  of  him  who  dis- 
puted either.  Dan  was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  a  fellow,  or,  as  the  girls 
swore,  *'  a  jontleman  every  inch  of  him;"  but  it  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  human  nature  and  perfection  are  far  from  being  synoni- 
mous,  and  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  us  have  our  faults  (even 
the  priest  of  Bally maclaughnan  is  not  Without  his),  and  Dan  had  a 
trifling  one.  The  fact  was,  that  Dan,  if  the  truth  must  be  known, 
loved  a  drop  of  mountain-dew  to  his  life ;  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and 
every  thing  to  hina  has  the  same  meaning.  He  drank  it  in  the  morn- 
ing to  keep  the  wind  out  of  his  stomach,  at  noon  to  make  him  drunk, 
and  going  to  bed  to  make  him  sober.  In  the  winter  he  **  took  to  the 
kratur"  to  make  him  warm,  and  in  the  summer  he  found  it  equally 
efficacious  in  keeping  him  cool.  In  the  hour  of  woe,  it  was  his  bodily 
and  spiritual  comforter,  and  heightened  the  enjoyment  of  his  festive 
moments;  in  a  word,  it  was  his  panacea.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention,  that  Dan  was  a  ''  nate  one''  at  shaking  a  loose  leg  at  a 
neighbour's  wedding,  and  there  was  none  like  him  at  brown  paper  and 
vinegar  in  binding  np  the  sconce  of  a  fallen  comrade;  for  Dan,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Irish  friendship,  would  split  his  last  drop  with  you 
one  minute,  and,  ''  all  for  love, '  as  he  would  consolingly  tell  you, 
split  your  head  in  the  next 

The  tenor  of  a  man  of  Cork's  life,  in  general,  runs  smooth 
enough.  Eating,  drinking,  fighting,  and  kissing,  are  its  component 
parts,  and  as  long  as  he  leaves  the  Orangemen  and  White  Boys  alone, 
he  has  a  safe  chance  of  keeping  sorrow  at  a  respectful  distance.  Dan 
had  very  few  troubles  of  his  own;  but,  as  he  would  occasionally  feel- 
ingly observe,  he  had  a  wife  to  compensate  him  for  their  loss;  and 
sometimes  he  would  feel  rather  pensive  at  the  sight  of  the  bottom  of 
his  cask,  but  his  only  care  wa^  bow  to  get  it  filled  again,  and  at  whose 
expense.  To  be  sure,  when  he  had  been  indulging  too  freely,  Mrs. 
0*Kourke  was  apt  to  remind  him  of  it,  in  a  way  rather  unpleasant  to  his 

*  Daniel  O'Ronrke's  ffight  to  the  moon  has  been  the  subject  of  various  legends  and 
uAtM '.  that  of  M^.  Croker's,  in  hh  "  Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of  Ireland,"  appears  to 
be  the  greatest  favorite ;  and  to  which,  the  author  of  the  above  bagatelle  is  indebted  for  his 
infimnation  of  Dan's  introduction  to  the  eagle  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative. 
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feelings;  but  Dan  took  it  in  good  part,  and  devil  of  a  bit  did  he  relish 
his  poiatoe  the  worse  for  the  scolding  which  accompanied  it:-  though 
it  must  be  owned  that  Dan  would  rather  have  encountered  half  a 
dozen  boys  from  Tipperary,  any  day  in  the  week,  than  a  little  member 
which  occasionally  showed  itself  between  the  teeth  of  his  darling 
Biddy ;  and,  although  probably  no  reader  of  Kit  MaHowe,  comforted 
himself  with  the  assurance  of  that  ancient  dramatist — 

**  All  women's  tongues  are  tortures  unto  men/' 

Death  had  just  laid  low  0*Rourke*s  old  comrade,  Teddy  O'Toolo- 
gfto,  than  whom,  as  he  upon  hearing  of  the  sad  event,  with  his  usual 
propriety  of  diction,  declared,  "  there  was  not,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
"  another  better  behaved  boy,  alive  and  kicking."  Was  it  poasible, 
therefore,  that  he  could  refuse  an  invitation  which  the  afflicted  Mrs. 
O'Tooloean  gave  him,  to  make  one  at  the  defunct's  wake?  Thither 
he  bent  nis  pensive  steps,  and  in  the  Irish  jig  and  the  Irish  howl,  no 
one  went  before  him.  So  great  was  our  hero's  affliction,  that  he  could 
not  demonstrate  it  better  than  by  getting  most  devoutly  drunk ;  which 
he  did,  to  the  unequivocal  satisfaction  of  every  gentle  soul  present. 

It  was  a  dreary  long  way  that  O'Rourke  had  to  go  home,, 
through  bog,  bramble,  and  mire.  And  .the  first  puddle  he  came  to 
told  him  that  his  heels  were  considerably  cooler  than  his  head;  but, 
pitting  his  best  leg  foremost,  he  defied  in  genuine  Irish  (for  fear  he 
should  be  overheard)  Death,  the  Devil,  and  the  Exciseman. 

*'  Now  be  aay,  can't  you  ?"  said  Dan  to  himself,  as  one  of  his  legs 
sank  knee  deep  into  a  bog,  and  the  other  made  instant  preparation 
to  follow  its  example.  '*  Is  it  for  the  leg  of  a  respectable  Irish  jon- 
tieman  to  get  drunk  after  this  rate  V*  as  he  gave  the  refractory  limb  a 
good-humored  tap  with  his  shillelagh.  ''  Oh  you  baste,  what  will 
'*  the  illigant  Mrs.  O'Rourke  say,  when  you  walk  home  with  me  in 
"  the  morning  V  The  thought  of  his  wife  very  naturally  carried  with 
it  a  sedative  effect,  and  Dan,  sinking  a  little  deeper  into  the  bog, 
betgan  to  nod 

"  At  the  winking  stars." 

His  slumbers  were  long  before  the  dawn  awakened  by  a  hage  rustling 
of  feathers  under  his  nose,  and  upon  ooening  one  of  his  eyes  -(for  the 
other  his  loving  cousin  Dennis  Flatheniy  had  cloved  by  an  affec- 
tionate application  of  his  fist  at  parting),  he  beheld  by  his  side  a 
reverend  eagle  of  a  particularly  grave  and  gentlemaB-like  demeanour* 

**  The  top  of  the  morning  to  your  aygleship,''  was  the  6rst  salu- 
tation of  Dan,  who,  in  his  polite  waggery,  forgot  it  was  barely  midnight 

"A  fine  evening,  Mr. O'Rourke,^'  replied, the  eagle,  in  T^ry 
excellent  Irish ;  ''  I  hope  Mrs.  O'R.  and  all  the  little  ones  are  well." 

'*  Fait,  an'  is  it  yourself  that  would  spake,  and  in  as  proper  as 
"  English  as  ever  was  spoken  in  Ireland  ?" 

The  eagle  politely  inclined  his  beak,  and  continued.  *'  Excuse  my 
freedom,  but  yon  appear  to  have  taken  a  drop  too  much,  you  are 
really  in  a  devil  of  a  frickle." 
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**  The  same  to  you,  sir,  and  all  youi  f^miW/'  cried  Dan  in  return, 
too  much  fuddled  to  wonder  at  even  an  eagle  8  banter. 

'*  Hark  ye,  my  worthy  friend,  would  jou  not  like  to  be  safely 
"  lodged  in  your  comfortable  cabin  ?^  "Ah  I  your  honor  knows  my 
"  secret  thoughts.^  "  Well,  well,  Daniel»  all  you  have  to  do,  is  to  get 
''  safe  on  my  back,  and  merrily,  cherrilv  we'll  eo/' 

'*  An'  sure  enough,  would  it  be  a  dacent  thing  for  a  respectable 
'*  man  like  Daniel  O'Rourke,  who  goes  to  mass  as  rig'lar  as  clock 
"  work,  never  makes  a  baste  of  himself  (a  slight  hiccup  en-pauant), 
"  to  be  seen  riding  home  on  a  Sunday  morning  on  a  rip  of  a  bird  like 
yourself  r* 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Daniel,  never  mind  what  the  world  says,  put  your 
left  hand  between  my  wings,  and  cock  one  of  your  legs  across  the 
middle  of  my  back,  and  we  shall  soon  be  above  it ;  never  mind  my 

feathers  being  rough,  my  d d  rascal  never  curried  me  this. 

morning;  I'll  pluck  his  feathers  when  I  get  back,  with  a  vengeance.". 
As  the  eagle  appeared  such  a  civil  spoken  bird,  upon  his  extending 
one  of  his  claws  to  help  hfm  out  of  the  bog,  Dan  made  no  more  ado, 
but  immediately  mounted.  He  either  got  up  on  his  blind  side  o( 
tailor  fashion,  for  hardly  had  his  kind  friend  spread  his  wing^,  ere  he 
found  out  that  he  had  taken  his  seat  the  wrong  way,  with  his  face 
towards  the  eagle's  tail;  upon  which  that  bird  good-naturedly  observed, 
"  Excuse  me,  but  can  you  make  it  convenient  to  get  a  little  lower 
^down  ?  yourlegs  are  quite  in  the  way  of  my  wings;  just  shift  yourself, 
to  a  spot  delicacy  forbids  me  to  mention,  and  you  will  be  amazed 
**  to  find  hov  comfortable  you  will  ride."  Dan  did  as  he  was  bade, 
and  seizing  hold  of  the  ample  tail,  in  less  than  a  second,  found  he  was 
scowering  through  the  air,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  minute. 

'*  Here  we  go  up,  up," 

Merrily  chaunted  the  eagle, 

*'  And  here  we  go  down,  dowDi" 

half  hiccupped,  and  half  quavered,  O'Rourke ;  for  what  with  the  liquor 
he  had' drank,  and  the  fluctuating  course  of  his  ride,  his  senses  began 
strongly  to  wander.  The  cily  of  Cork  he  declared  to  his  companion 
had  got  drunk,  for  it  appeared  to  reel  in  a  vastly  odd  manner;  lakes, 
mountains,  bog^,  and  plains,  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  family  jig,  for 
all  appeared  dancing  and  tumbling  %bout  in  the  oddest  and  most 
heterogeneous  manner  possible. 

T%e  king  of  the  air,  who  probably  was  a  better  judge  oP  these 
matters  thau  his  rider,  hollowed  in  rather  an  imperious  tone,  "  Seize 
fast  hold  af  my  tail,  or  I  shall' drop  you  as  dead  as  a  herring  into 
Dungarvon  Bay."  Poor  O'Rourke,  too  much  frightened  to  do  any 
thing  but  obey,  seized  fast  of  the  feathered  extremity,  while  one  of 
his  legs  reposed  on  his  patron's  back,  and  the  other  dangled  in  the 
air,  aa  if  both  were  on  contrary  scents.  They  had  now  arrived  at  a 
considerable  height,  and  the  pureness  of  the  air,  in  some  degree, 
blew  off  the  clouds-  of  mystification  which  darkened  our  voyager's 
brain.  He  now;  to  his  wonder,  saw  every  thing  as  through  a  micro- 
scope.    The  mighty  Glendeeloch  looked  not  much  larger  than   a 
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thimble ;  the  ancient  pile  of  Carrigaphooka  resembled  more  than  any 
thing  else  a  diminutive  mouse  trap  ;  it  would  have  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  have  drowned  a  respectable  rat  in  Bantry  Bay ;  and  even 
Thoumuldeeshlg's  plain  was  not  capacious  enough  for  a  select  party  of 
the  **  good  people*''  to  play  a  game  of  skittles  on. 

'*  Arrah,  my  sowl,  if  it  is'nt  your  honor  getting  on  at  a  queer 
''  rate ;  what  the  devil  ie  to  become  of  poor  Daniel  O'Rourke,  should 
'*  the  baste — I  beg  your  honor's  pardon,  I  meant  yourself,  should 
**  make  a  false  step  ?** 

"  Why,  my  good  friend,  I  calculate  you  would,  at  this  elevation, 
'<  have  a  fall  of  five  thousand,  seven  hundred  feet,"  coolly  replied  the 
eagle,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  pouch  under 
his  left  wing. 

"  The  divil  burn  me*' — "  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  eagle ;  "  no 
swearing  on  my  back,  if  you  please ;  we  are  now  hovering  over 
Cape  Finisterre,  in  a  few  seconds  we  shall  pass  the  Straits  of 
**  Gibraltar,  into  which,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  you  shall  tumble, 
**  without  you  keep  a  guard  over  your  discourse  :  no  more  of  your 
"  filthy,  low  Irish,  I  beg  of  you  ;  I  hate  brogue  as  I  do  a  musket 
"  ball." 

Dan,  who  upon  his  first  getting  out  of  the  bog,  it  being  a  clear 
frosty  December  night,  had  felt  rather  cold  and  stiff,  upon  passing 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  began  most  bitterly  to  grumble  with  the  heat ; 
the  eagle,  upon  this,  for  so  pacific  a  bird,  swore  a  most  tremendous 
oath,  and  declared  he  would  drop  him  into  the  Red  Sea,  or  else  un*> 
ceremoniously  leave  him  on  the  top  of  Ararat,  by  way  of  tooling  him. 
Poor  O'Rourke  found  he  was  so  completely  in  the  gentleman's  power, 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  was  to  keep  his  tongue  between  his 
teeth ;  so  civilly  enquiring  of  tlie  bird  of  Jove,  when  it  was  his  honor's 
intention  to  breakfast,  he  was  comforted  with  the  assurance,  that  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  Andes,  which  were  only  a  thousand  leagues 
distant,  it  was  his  intention  to  stop,  having  to  stand  god-father  to  a 
young  eaglet,  and  a  family  party  waiting  till  he  had  arrived,  for  a 
jollification.  As  Dan  knew  the  value  of  his  accomplishments  in  this 
intellectual  amusement,  he  felt  his  spirits  get  up  a  hundred  per  cent. 
"  Saint  Patrick,  forsake  me,"  gpiily  cried  he,  as  he  tightly  squeezed 
the  eagle's  tail,  "  if  they  give  me  but  a  drap  o'  the  kratur,  if  I  don't 
*'  dance  an  Irish  jig,  or  shake  a  shillelagh,  with  all  your  revVences, 

"  uncles,   and   cousins,   I'll   be  ."    **  No    profane   swearing," 

once  more  exclaimed  the  Olympian  bird. 

To  make  short  of  a  terrible  long  journey,  the  travellers  arrived 
at  the  Cordilleras,  the  bleak  air  of  which  blew  over  their  summits, 
and  made  Dan  cuddle  himself  as  comfortably  as  he  could  in  his 
companion's  feathers,  till  the  latter  graciously  signified  his  intention 
of  Plighting  on  the  nearest  mountain,  which  happened  to  be  Chim« 
boroza.  He  had  scarcely  touched  the  surface  of  the  snow-clad  apex, 
ere  he  quietly  disengaged  himself  from  0*Rourke,and  lodged  him  gently 

♦  Vniries.—Hih€rnice, 
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in  a  bed  of  snow,  gaily  exclaiming,  '*  Good  morrow,  Mr.  O'Rourke, 
**  you  see  I  have  provided  you  with  a  lodging,  and  a  soft  bed  in  the 
*'  bargain.  You  must  excuse  my  taking  you  with  me  to  breakfast; 
**  ours  is  quite  a  family  party — sorry,  'pon  honor,  I  can't  introduce." 

"  Arrah  !  the  divil  and  all  the  other  holy  saints,  you  big  baste, 
"  and  is  this  the  way  you  would  serve  a  respectable  gentleman  of  the 
*'  county  of  Cork?  bad  luck  to  you,  you  good  for  nothing  varment, 
**  and  all  your  hook-nosed  uncles  and  cousins." 

Luckily  for  Dan,  he  had  not  long  to  meditate  over  his  forlorn 
condition,  compared  to  which  even  the  tongue  of  Mrs.  O'Rburke  was 
a  bagatelle,  ere  he  beheld  his  cruel  tormentor  returning  from  his 
morning  call,  sailing  majestically  over  the  head*  of  the  mighty 
Chimboroza.  As  the  king  of  the  air  made  a  full  swoop  upon  the 
luckless  bog-trotter,  a  grin  of  the  most  unamiable  description  widened 
his  beak.  '*  Plase  your  rev'rence,  show  a  little  marsy  upon  a  poor 
*'  turf-cutter,  who  you  took  warm  and  snug  from  a  comfortable  bog  an 
"  hour  and  a  half  ago,  and  left  on  this  here  andacent  mountain  top.** 
The  ill-natured  wretch,  however,  approached  him  only  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  in  a  satirical  laugh,  and  again  spread  his  wings  and  soared 
towards  the  clouds,  which  seemed  bending  towards  them.  ''  Fire  and 
"  potheer  V  thundered  out  Dan  s-  '^  if  I  am  to  be  done  after  a  fashion 
"  like  this  by  an  ugly  son  of  your  mother:"  and  making  a  vigorous 
spring,  he  rendered  apparent  to  the  eagle  his  acknowledged  reputation 
of  being  **  a  cute  lad,*'  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  gentleman's 
legs ;  who,  after  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  shake  him  off,  soared 
avray,  Dan  keeping  his  hold,  and  hanging  from  the  leg  of  the  bird  like 
the  supernumerary  jacket  of  a  Hussar  officer.  Away  they  go ;  soon 
they  sever  through  clouds,  which  were  but  a  few  moments  before  sus- 
pended above  them ;  rushing  through  the  curtains  of  heaven  with  the 
daring  freedom  of  an  acknowledged  guest,  earth  is  lost  to  their  ken, 
and  all  above,  beneath,  and  around  them  is  one  vast  and  illimitable 
chaos.  Here  and  there  some  solitary  luminary,  wasting  its  pale  and 
silvery  light,  revolved  like  a  fall  of  pure  flame  on  its  invisible  axis,  beds 
of  stars  like  streams  of  light,  and  rivers  of  molten  silver,  run  through 
the  gauzy  furniture  of  the  skies,  reflecting  from  their  unfathomable 
abysses,  the  certainties  of  wonderous  and  countless  worlds.  O'Rourke, 
the  most  meditative  part  of  whose  life  was  the  getting  over  of  the  effects 
of  a  previous  night's  debauch,  had,  as  it  may  be  suspected,  but  a  very 
limited  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  All  the  wonders  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  only  drew  from  him  the  remark, ''  By  my  fait,  only 
"  half  an  hour  ago,  it  was  night,  then  it  gets  morning,  and  now,  och, 
'*  by  my  sowl  of  my  mother,  it  is  night  again."  Higher  and  higher 
mounted  the  eagle,  and  tighter  and  tighter  grasped  the  Hibernian,  till 
a  full  and  powerful  light  so  dazzled  his  one  eye,  that  it  speedily  imitated 
its  brother  in  misfortune,  by  closing  its  fringed  curtains;  and  whither 

*  Our  chronicles  will  not  bear  us  out  in  asserting  that  it  was  during  the  time  the  gallant 
Captain  Head  was  exploring  the  summit  of  this  **  monarch  of  mountains,"  compared  lo 
which,  Mont  Blanc  is  no  more  to  be  compared,  than  "  Hyperion"  to  a  satyr,  or  Snowdou 
to  Primrose  Hill. 
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the  flapping  wings  of  the  eagle  were  going,  he  remained  in  tlie  mo$t 
inaooeht  and  unconscious  ignorance. 

Upon  exerting  his  circumscribed  power  of  vision,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  what  appeared  one  vast  ocean  of  light,  frozen 
into  a  dazzling  and  splendid  substHnce.  "  My  good  frien^"  said  the 
eagle,  being  the  first  civil  words  he  bad  spoken  for  the  last  hour,  "  we 
'^  are  arrived  at  the  moon,  and  here,  if  you  enquire  for  the  Rising  Sun, 
<*  you  will  meet  with  very  excellent  accommodation  ;  the  morning  air, 
«  I  have  no  doubt,  has  given  you  a  glorious  appetite  for  breakfast." 
With  this  parting  advice,  and  wrenching  his  leg  with  an  undeniable 
force  from  the  despairing  energy  of  the  unlucky  bog-trotter,  down- 
wards he  sailed,  and  soon  looked  a  respectable  earwig  in  his  sight* 

Dan  being  left  to  himself,  found  he  was  rolling  away  with  a 
prodigious  velocity,  on  a  slippery  surface,  which  appeared  like  the 
exterior  of  an  immense  globe,  keeping  continually  revolving.  Over 
and  over  he  rolled,  till  he  found  himself  tumbling  from  an  immense 
height,  and  as  he  fell,  his  sides  assured  him  that  he  was  grazing 
against  a  rocky  mountain.  Falling,  falling,  he  at  last  seemed  to  dash 
through  a  sky  light,  and  ere  he  could  ascertain  the  fact,  to  his  utter 
amazement,  he  found  himself  plumped  into  a  dish  of  warm  liquor, 
rottad  which  a  circle  of  grotesque  looking  beings  were  saying  g^ace, 
as  if  about  to  take  their  morning  repast. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  surnrise  of  both  parties  was 
equal,  when  O'Rourke  feeling  what  appeared  tabe  a  three-prong  fork 
stuck  into  his  sides,  started  up  out  of  the  breakfast  material  in  which 
he  had  been  ao  unexpectedly  soused,  and  as  the  liquid  streamed  from 
his  twisted  locks,  saluted  them  in  a  genuine  brogue  with, 

*'  By  tlie  powers,  you  ugly  childer  of  the  devil's  own  mother, 
'*  and  is  this  your  way  of  giving  pot  luck  to  a  benighted  traveller, 
"  who  has  just  dropped  in  by  accident?" 

*'  A  miracle,  a  miracle  I"  cried  a  reverend-looking  gentVeman, 
having  an  owl's  head  with  asses  ears,  and  cloven  feet,  whom  Daniel 
subsequently  discovered  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary. 

'*  An  action  of  trespass — quare  id  chngmm'JreyU'-'vi  ei  arntu 
**  — eonira  paeem,  will  lie  with  special  damage  for  breaking  the  sky- 
"  light,"  followed  an  equally  grave  animal,  with  a  hawk's  beak  and  a 
ferret's  eye,  and  an  appendage  hanging  from  a  black  robe  like  a  fox's 
tail,  which  he  wagged  with  unequivocal  satisfaction. 

*'  Anincideiit,  an  incident  I"  roared  a  blue  looking  wretch,  in  the 
form  of  a  weazel ;  "  what  a  charming  situation  for  my  next  series  of 
«  Tales  of  the  Hideous  and  the  Horrible !" 

Poor  O'Rourke,  tn  the  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  these 
observations  were  made,  from  the  greedy  loc^s  which  the  half  human 
and  half  brutal  party  cast  u'pon  him,  imagined  that  he  was  about  to 
be  cut  up  to  pieces  by  way  of  a  relish  for  their  respective  breakfasts. 
With  this  dueful  foreboding,  he  begun  to  repeat  his  paier  natter  most 
manfully,  beginning  in  his  consternation  at  the  wrong  end.  Hia 
fears  seemed  realized,  and  he  felt  perfectly  convinced  it  was  all  over 
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with  him,  wh«n  he  beheld  a  very  large  beast  with  briaUes  io  his  'face, 
and  havine  an  handsome  pair  of  horns  branching  oat  of  his  head, 
(who  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  an  alderman)  distend  his  jaws 
to  such  an  extraordinary  compass  as  to  threaten  instant  deatruction. 
However,  it  pleased  the  worshipfiil  brute  only  to  sigpiify  the  state  of 
his  mind  by  a  long  and  continued  grunt, ^aiid  to  make  a  response  to 
the  grace  which  had  been  so  abruptly  terminated  on  O^Roorkes 
sudden  appearance,  the  words  of  which,  no  doubt,  were  the  old, 
and  for  its  brevity  much  approved,  supplication;  *'For  what  we 
'*  are  about  to  receive,  may  the  Lord  make  tis  truly  thattkful." 

The  alarm  of  the  morning  visitor,  and  the  aoAasement  of  faia 
beholders,  having  partly  diminished,  he  got  as  weH  as  he  coald  out 
of  the  breakfast  bowl,  and  began  to  shake  himself  with  the  coolness 
and  deliberation  of  a  water  spaniel  after  a  good  ducking.  This  cere- 
mony had  scarcely  been  concluded,  when  an  animal  of  the  appear- 
ance of  an  overgrown  calf,  though  with  the  addition  of  an  immense 
wig,  a  professor's  gown,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  advanced  to  our 
adventurous  friend,  and  in  a  language  which  the  latter  felt  **  sartain 
**'  was  all  moonshine,"  politely  bowed  and  said,  **  May  I  be  allowed 
**  to  examine  your  bumps?"  Without  further  ceremony,  many  of 
O^Rourke's  superfluous  locks  were  severed  from  his  battered  skull, 
upon  which  the  professor's  paw  was  exceedingly  busy  making 
discoveries. 

**  Benevolence  I  Benevolence  !*'  were  his  first  delighted  accents, 
as  he  pointed  to  a  bump,  which  our  hero  had  received  in  part  payment 
of  a  score  of  ditto,  paid  on  the  cranium  of  an  outrageous  orangeman 
at  the  last  Clonekifty  Fair. 

**  Amativeness  and  coniugat  love  !*'  was  the  result  of  an  eleva- 
tion caused  by  a  poker,  whicn  the  gentle  Mrs.  O'Rourke  occasionally 
exercised,  in  upholding  the  dignity  of  her  sex.  "  Color  t"  as  he 
passed  his  hoof  under  the  eye  that  had  received  the  affectionate 
token  of  Mr.  Dennis  Flaherty.  '*  Adhesiveness !"  as  he  felt  a  lump 
of  the  bog,  which  had  taken  up  its  Quarters  on  Dan's  crown.  '^  Inha- 
"  bitiveness !"  shrieked  a  female  voice,  as  the  professor  retreated  a  few 
steps  backward,  as  he  proceeded  a  little  further  with  his  discoveries. 

0*Rourke,  who  never  showed  his  teeth,.titl  he  knew  what  sort  of 
customers  he  had  to  deal  with,  had  remained  tolerably  passive  dpring 
this  curious  examination ;  but  even  an  Irishman's  patience  may  become 
exhausted,  and  he  began  to  whistle  with  an  alarming  vehemence, 
^  Moll  Roe  in  the  morning;"  when  the  inspector  shouted,  '*  destnic- 
*'  tiveness !"  as  he  placed  his  forefoot  under  our  hero's  ear,  and  with- 
o«it  waiting  for  another  syllable,  the  whole  party  took  to  their  legs 
and  wings.  The  weazel  crept  between  the  legs  of  the  parson,  who  was 
the  6rst  to  fly;  the  lawyer  sneaked  off,  and  the  professor  caught  fast 
hold  of  his  tail ;  while  the  poor  alderman,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  waddle 
to  the  door,  fell  prostrate  at  the  threshold,  and  over  his  unfortunate 
carcase  the  whole  of  the  enlightened  assembly,  cackling,  lowing, 
screaming,  hooting,  and  bellowing,  passed,  leaving  their  newly  avowed 
visitor  to  form  the  best  opinion  he  could  of  them. 
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Id  explanation  of  this  wonderful  scene  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
tbat  the  man  of  Cork  had  dropped  into  another  world — that  of  the 
moon.  The  odd-looking  beings  he  found  to  be,  subsequently,  the 
inhabitants,  the  forms  of  whose  bodies  were  indebted  to  those  parts 
of  the  brutal  creation  which  they  most  resembled  in  mind ;  differing 
from  the  human  creation  of  a  planet  with  which  he  was  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  in  external  appearance  only — the  mixture  of  man. 
and  brute  unfortunately,  by  whose  nature  being  not  so  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  sight. 

Had  any  other  traveller  but  O'Rourke  the  opportunity  here  afford- 
ed him,  the  world  (we  mean  our  own)  would  have  been  enlightened  by 
a  brace  of  quartos,  entitled,  '*  Notes  of  a  Journey  to, and  a  temporary 
"  Residence  in,  the  Moon ;  containing  a  Full  Account  of  the  Laws, 
"  Manners,  and  Customs  of  that  most  interesting  World."  But  un- 
lucky Dan  was  invariably  brief  in  his  descriptions;  he  only  remem- 
bered sufficient  to  tell  his  wondering  hearers,  upon  his  return,  that 
he  had  been  taught  the  dozen  languages  of  the  moon,  by  a  professor 
of  the  Haniiltonian  system,  who  took  upon  himself  the  whole  merit 
of  the  discovery,  by  declaring  that  the  new  mode  was  first  taught  in 
the  moon ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  be  successful  any- 
where else. 

His  accounts  of  the  classification  of  the  different  inhabitants 
were  unfortunately  very  confused ;  and  being  strict  admirers  of 
veracity, we  have  rejected  those  portions  of  his  narrative  which  appear 
visionary  or  imaginative.  The  population  appeared  principally  to 
consist  of  a  motley  groupe  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fish :  for  instance, 
he  detected  politicians  by  the  different  attributes  of  a  spaniel  and 
vulture :  lawyers  bore  a  family  likenefts  to  sharks  :  priests  had  the 
benevolent  and  meek  form  of  sheep,  although  Dan  could  not  help 
remarking  they  had  many  black-legs  among  them.  He  was  astonished 
at  finding  the  strong  resemblance  which  many  of  the  nobihty  bore 
to  the  first-born  of  Judy,  his  favorite  three-year-old  short-horn  ; 
and  upon  making  enquiries  of  a  pensive  looking  dromedary,  whether 
there  were  such  beings  as  Mrs.  O'Rourke  in  the  world,  he  felt  con- 
siderably surprised  at  being  referred  to  a  large  flock  of  geese,  which 
were  cackling  on  a  common,  near  the  principal  city.  The  military 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  he  found  remarkable  for  nothing,  saving 
the  extraordinary  length  of  their  ears. 

His  only  visit  to  the  courts  of  law,  was  during  an  important  trial 
brought  by  a  carrion  crow  against  a  magpie,  for  calling  him  **  black- 
legs and  gallows  bird."  .Upon  the  verdict  being  given,  with  enormous 
damages  to  the  plaintiff,  for  the  wound  which  his  feelings  and  repu* 
tation  had  received,  O'Rourke  enquired  the  best  plan  of  leaving  a. 
world,  which,  bad  as  his  own  undoubtedly  was,  he  did  not  think, 
altogether  any  better  ;  being  referred  to  a  newly-established  joint- 
stock  company,  he  found  the  safest  and  most  expeditious  manner  of 
travelling,  was  to  be  rammed  into  a  mortar,  and  shot  through  a 
moveable  tunnel,  by  means  of  a  fourteen  pounder,  the  last  inyentiou 
of  a  member  of  the  Lunarian  "  Mechanics'^Institute." 
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From  the  style  of  our  voyager^s  arrival  at  this  wonderful  globe, 
it  may  be  expected  that  he  was  not  over  delicate  in  his  enquiries 
respecting  the  safety  of  his  return.  A  learned  society  having  fixed 
the  relative  position  which  Dan's  cabin,  at  Bally narooga,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  bore  to  his  present  situation  in  the  moon,  fixed  the 
spot  where  the  tunnel  was  to  be  placed,  and  by  a  gentle  application 
of  steam,  the  mortar  was  instantaneously  charged  with  our  hero  and 
his  leaden  companion ;  both  of  whom,  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
five  minutes,  and  twenty  seconds,  were  shot  upon  the  dear  little 
dung-hill,  opposite  his  own  cabin  door. 

As  it  was  not  yet  sun -rise,  Dan,  with  all  the  delicate  sensibility 
of  a  husband  and  a  father,  disliked  disturbing  his  family  at  so  early 
an  hour,  and  therefore  determined  to  finish  his  nap  where  he  was. 
In  the  course  of  his  slumbers,  the  gabbling  of  the  geese  still  ap« 
peared  to  ring  upon  his  ears ;  but  upon  opening^  his  eyes,  how  great 
was  his  satisfaction  to  find  all  that  he  had  heard  was  nothing  more 
than  the  morning  salutation  of  Mrs.  Daniel  O'Rourke.  Y. 
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Rotta  e  Talta  Colonna,  el  verde  Lauro." — Petrarch^  S.  it9. 


A  beautiful  victim,  whose  bosom  is  torn 
And  left  bare  by  the  hands  of  Oppression  and  Scorn  ; 
Stricken  deer  of  the  nations,  who  never  may  lie 
On  one  plant*  which  a  balm  to  her  wounds  would  supply ; 
The  flower  of  the  earth,  whose  shrunk  leaves  are  the  token 
Of  death — the  world's  gem,  in  its  diadem  broken, 
Is  Italy.     Glowing  the  minds  that  once  sprang 
To  life  in  her  fair  clime,  and  battled  and  sang 
With  the  voice  of  the  free — with  the  arm  of  the  brave. 
And  triumphed — the  lords  of  the  land  and  the  wave ! 
But  now,  her  fallen  children  are  servile  and  tame ; 
And  the'  wild  thoughts  assail  them,  and  feelings  of  flame. 
They  are  quickly  subdued  by  corruption  and  wrong, 
Nor  dash  to  expression  in  deed,  or  in  song-— 
As  the  streams  that  from  Yemen's  far  mountains  roll  free, 
By  sand-deserts  absorbed,  never  rush  to  the  sea. 

Rome,  the  ocean  of  Empires,  ingulphing  the  world 
Into  one  mighty  realm— with  her  dread  thunders,  hurl'd 

*  The  deer,  when  wounded,  has  been  luppoied  to  effect  its  own  cure,  by  lying  on 
a  spcciei  of  ganatlTe  plant.    (Lancai.  AfphodiL) 
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Froip  shore  UDto  shore,  made  the  shock'd  nations  wring— 
Tin,  dove-like,  they  crouch 'd  to  the  proiid  eagle's  wing ! 
And  what  is  she  now? — She  hath  shrunk  to  a  name, 
And  ruins  the  pride  of  her  Ceesar's  proclaim ; 
Where  g^eat  hearts  scarce  bow'd  to  a  conqueror's  sway, 
A  grey  dotard  commands,  and  drone  bigots  obey ! 

Bat  grandeur  anew  hail'd  Italia's  clime : 
For  there,  where  of  giant  Rome's  glories  sublime 
Tlie  strong  Tuscan  pillar  lay  shatter'd  by  foes. 
The  Corinthian  column  of  Adria's  rose : 
And  Florence  the  fair,  with  her  poets  divine. 
Placed  the  bright  ^amp  of  Genius  on  Liberty's  shrine ; 
The  Nine  and  the  Three  left  their  heaven  once  more. 
To  breathe  their  enchantment  o'er  Italy's  shore : 
tJnttI  wo  heap'd  on  wo,  like  cloud  pillar'd  on  cloud. 
Arose,  shading  their  beauteous — debasing  the  proud ; 
And  patricide  foes,  and  the  Austrian  and  Gaul, 
Have  conspired,  as  the  demons  of  death,  to  her  fall : 
Vile  asps,  rraught  with  poisonous  sting,  they  have  curl'd 
Round  the  breast  of  the  loveliest  land  of  the  world ! 
They  have  rifled  the  charms  that  had  fairest  repute. 
As  the  summer-birds  prey  on  the  sweetest  of  fruit; — 
Her  laurel  of  glory  is  mantled  by  weeds. 
Which  dying,  ten  thousand  spring  fresh  from  their  seeds. 

She  is  daily  devour'd — what  the  palmer-worm  leaves^ 
The  locust  of  bloom  and  of  verdure  bereaves ; 
The  canker-worm  follows  the  locust's  repast. 
And  the  lean  caterpillar  crawls  forth  at  the  last  * : 
Her  remnant  of  beauty  in  thraldom  expires, 
And  no  prophet  rekindles  her  heavenly  fires  t» 
And  nought  it  avails  that  with  gordeous  array 
Are  impos'd  the  base  fetters  that  load  her  decay. 
The  draught  that  is  bitter  no  sweeter  is  made, 
Tho'  golden  the  chalice  in  which  'tis  convey'd. 

T.  W. 


*  Joel,  Chap.  i.  verse  4. 

t  See  the  notes  to  the  3d.  chapter  of  Sale's  translation  of  the  Koran. 
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BY  THE  *'  LITTLE   UNKNOWff."      . 

No.H.- ON    WAISTS. 

•  •  •    - 

—^"  Things  run  to  waste."    Suakbtmasle, 
"  There  ii.a  ttiedimn  in  all  things."    Oi.p  Peqvbkb. 

• 

Though  it  occare  but  once  in  the  Dictionary/  there  is  no  word 
hi  more  general  acceptation,  I  believe^  than  ttikt  of  Foitian,   Hence 
we  may  justly   suppose    that   every  genteel  individual,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  eighty^,  who  considers  himself  as  one  of  the 
world,  must,  in  some  measure,  be  acquainted  wiUi  its  meaning..  We 
all  know  this— that  it  originates  with  the  higher  classes,  and' is  **  an 
"  article,"  as  Mr.Huskissbn  would  s^y,  "  occasionally  of  home  manu- 
*'  facture,  but  more  frequently  of  foreign  importation.'*  We  alt  know 
too,  that  by  an  established  graduated  scale  in  society,  the  fashion 
descends  »om  superior  to  inferior,  through  all  the  intermediate 
shades  and  classes,  till  it  ultimately  afiects  the  whole  body  polite ; 
which  is  a  refutation  of  the  old  opinion,  that  "  fashion   rises/' 
Fashion  is  always  descending.     We  all  know,,  too,  that  everybody 
now-a-days,  who  wears  linen,  belongs  to  a  parish,  and  has  had  edu- 
cation aufficient  to  distinguish  between  a  shilling  and  sixpence,  con- 
siders himself  a-  gentleman ;  and  we  know,  that  every  gentleman 
necessarily  subjects  himself  to  the  domination  of  fashion,  to  a  more 
or  less  degree,  in  his  habiu,  manners,  pleasures,  and  desires.    We 
are  justified,  therefore,  in  supposing  that  that  portion  of  our  metro- 
politan mankind,  who  consider  themselves  genteel,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  xiuidifications  not  inferior  to  those  above-mentioned,  must  be 
aware  of  the  signification  of  the  term — fashion. 

Under  this  impression,  it  has  certainly '  surprised  me  to  hear 
asserted,  by  several^  shrewd  people,  that  the  contrary  wa&  the  case 
and  that,  in  fact,  that  portion  of  the  world  living  in  fashionable  sub- 
jection, were,  of  all  others,  the  most  ignorant  of  the  power  which 
sabjected  them.    Fashion,  they  averred,  being  capriciousi  was  there- 
fore  indefinable,  (like  the  character  of  a   stock-broker,  for  in- 
stance ;)  and  being  despotical,  (as  we  may  say  of  the  sublime  Porte, 
or  Justice  Park,  or  Mr.  Price,  the  Yankee  manager,)  was  unreason- 
able and  compulsive;  from  which  causes,  it  exercised  an  influence 
ov^er  its  subjects,  to  be  respected,  rather  than  questioned,  and  to  be 
ol>eyed^  whether  comprehended  or  not.     In  addition  to  this,  an  in- 
genious juvenile,  of  my  acquaintance,  who  occasionally  perpetrates 
nianycisms  on  the  deaf  side  of  his  maiden  aunt,  remarked  to  me, 
that  fashion  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the  '<  Indian  Philosopher 
*'  and  hit  Tongue"  who,  go  where  he  would,  found  it  in  everybody's 

mouth,  but  could  get  nobody  to  telihim  what  it  was  made  of. Now 

€>n   the  receipt  of  the  reasoning  above-meotiooed,  (the  joke  J  pass 

2  0  2  ■'  r 
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over,)  I  confess  I  was  puzzled  to  uuderstand  it;  it  seemed  to  me  too 
serious  to  laugh  at,  and  yet  too  improbable  to  believe.  It  did  not 
convince  me,  and,  as  Dr.  Owen  justly  said  to  one  of  his  church- 
wardens at  St.  Olaves,  "  I  comprehended  no  more  of  the  matter  than 
<'  a  beadle's  mace." 

Fashion  being  Protean,  and  existing  under  a  variety  of  forms,  has 
thereby  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions ;  but  these  opinions  bear- 
ing merely  on  its  form— such  as  the  character  of  a  hat,  the  position 
of  a  tie,  the  complexion  of  a  glove,  the  longitude  of  a  watch-ribbon, 
the  latitude  of  a  whisker,  &c.,  &c.,  were  by  no  means  questions  on 
its  nature. 

What  is  fashion  ?    If  my  reader  should  unluckily  be  ignorant 
on  this  point,  I  will  attempt  the  instructive,  and  give  the  best  defini^ 
tion  of  it  in  my  power.— Fashion  may  be  considered  worldly  reli- 
gion ;  and  with  people  of  breeding  signifies  the  temporal  faith,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  tpirituaL    Every  gentleman  puts  his  trust 
in  it,  therefore,  either  1n  the  proportion  of  the  gentility  of  his  ednca- 
tion,  or  the  strength  of  his  finances.     Fashion  has  its  high  priests  ; 
these  are  professionally  termed,  Exclusives ;  and  in  conducting  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  its  worship,  are  found  to  be  generally  men 
well  adapted  to  their  ofiice  from  birth  and  education,  in  their  pecu- 
liar propensities,  appropriate  acquirements,  long  course  of  study  and 
experience,  and  sometimes  genius.    It  must  be  said  of  these  people, 
that  they  are  more  practical  than  many  priests,  for  they  do  not  ex- 
pound the  faith  so  much  to  the  '*  world''  bywords,  as  they  inculcate 
admirable  lessons  in  their  actions  and  appearances.     Fashion  has 
its  places  of  assembly  in  town,  such  as  the  Opera,  Almack's,  and  the 
Park  in  particular,  and  some  others  in  general.     Fashion,  like  other 
faiths,  has  also  its  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  meeting  and  dispersing 
of  its  votaries,  as  also  for  sending  them  abroad  on  a  pilgrimage,  or 
rusticating  them  at  home  on  a  penance.     London  is  their  point  of 
concentration.    Any  reader,  that  is  at  all  imaginative,  may  carry  the 
simile  op  in  his  *'  mind's  eye,"  and  suggest  a  comparison  with  Mecca, 
Jerusalem,  &c.,  &c.    Mankind,  with  respect  to  fashion,  are  divided, 
I  consider,  as  with  all  other  faiths^  into  two  great  classes,  which  may 
be  thus  denominated — orthodox,  or  fashionable;  heterodox,  or  anti- 
fashionable.     The  oxthodox  are  sub-divided  into  numerous  sects, 
agreeing  on  general  principles,  but  at  variance  on  particular  points : 
these  may  be  designed,  firstly,  the  supreme,  or  ultras ;  secondly,  the 
medium,  or  respectables;  thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  subordinate,  or 
people  in  business.    The  heterodox  may  also  be  distinguished  into 
three  species,  very  different  from  each  other,  namely,  sceptical  mal- 
contents, schismatic  odd-bodies,  and  heretical  vulgarians ;  to  each  of 
which  fashioh  awards  a  proportionate  punishment,  for  their  crime  ; 
as,  for  instance — to  the  first,  the  pains  of  indifference ;  to  the  second » 
the  tortures  of  ridicule;  and  to  the  last,  the  signal  doom -of  excom- 
munication. 

Having  thus  given  a  concise  but  sufficient  outline  of  what  is 
generally  signified  by  the  term,  fashion,  to  enter  into  a  minute  de^ 
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tail,  or  to  enlarge  farther  on  what  I  have  said,  would  be  uninterest- 
ing, and  apart  from  my  purpose. — Now  in  my  character,  as  an  observer 
of  society,  and  one  whose  avowed  intention,  moreover,  it  is  to  publish  his 
observations  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures,  it  certainly  is  an 
important  point  to  the  public,  that  before  I  promulgate  my  opinions 
to  the  world  at  large  respecting  them,  I  should  first  declare  my 
principles  of  fashionable  belief.  My  reader,  therefore,  may  with 
justice  demand  of  me,  *'  Are  you,  sir,  *  Little  Unknown '  orthodox, 
**  or  heterodox  ?'*~To  this,  to  reply  candidly,  I  must  say  heterodox  ; 
for  though  possessing  from  nature  a  pure  orthodoxicai  inclination, 
yet  having  derived  from  education,  a  style  of  thinking  and  judging, 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  "  true  belief,"  this  occasions  a  daily 
contention  of  my  wishes  and  my  judgment,  and  I  am  unluckily 
thrown  back  into  the  anti-fashionable  class,  from  the  mastery  which 
the  latter  is  in  the  habit  of  getting  over  the  former.  Yet  being 
neither  a  heretical  vulgarian,  nor  a  schismatic  odd-body,  my  cha- 
racter perhaps  approaches  closer  to  that  of  i  sceptical  malcontent ; 
but  as  that  sounds  too  invidious  for  an  agreeable  and  well-dis* 
posed  personage  like  myself,  I  beg  rather  to  assume  the  more  ap- 
propriate title  of  Q^free'thinker,  My  reader  will  perceive  the  advan- 
tage in  this,  for  as  I  have  an  admiration  feelingly  alive  to  all  that  is 
meritorious  in  fashion,  so 'I  have  a  few  vulgar  prejudices  mingled 
with  it,  in  the  same  mind,  that  are  equally  observant  of  all  that  is 
extravagant  and  extraordinary.  With  this  explanation  of  my  princi- 
ples in  regarding  society,  my  reader  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
me  correctly,  when  I  afford  to  the  future  pages  of  the  Inspector,  my 
monthly  contribution  of  MeinppaHian  Sketches, 

And  now  for  my  observation  of  the  world  in  the  year  1827. — 
Fashion,  it  is  said,  is  fond  of  proceeding  to  extremes;  as  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  instance,  to  the  head  and  feet,  a  great  deal  of  interest- 
ing conversation  is  engrossed  daily  upon  subjects  relating  to  them  ; 
for  the  first,  namely ,  butterboat  hats,  bear's  grease,  phrenology, 
semicircular  noses,  and  quadrangular  whiskers ;  in  the  latter  respect 
I  may  designate  such  as  the  best  blacking,  clogs,  corn-plaisters, 
and  the  difference  of  public  effect  in  a  pointed  or  square  toe.  The 
observation  above-mentioned  is  a  just  one,  for  when  taking  hold  of 
a  very  medium  object  indeed,  namely,  the  watf#,  fashion  cannot  help 
running  into  extremes  with  it.  Most  people  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  waist  as  a  less  important  part,  or  rather  as  occupying  a  less 
honorable  situation  in  the  human  anatomy,  than  either  A^ad  or  heeis^ 
for  the  mere  reason,  I  believe,  because  it  comes  less  frequently  into 
use  or  assistance;  this  may  negative  its  utility,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
does  not  derogate  from  its  consequence.  The  waist  is  certainly  but 
part  of  a  machine  which  is  governed  by  one,  and  moved  about  by 
the  other  of  the  before-mentioned  extremities  ;  and  yet  what  would 
be  the  utility  of  either  head  or  heels  without  it,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
isthmus  of  the  waist,  which  connects  the  continent  of  the  body  to  a 
pair  of  peninsular  legs  ?  Now,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mathematician,  the 
waist  must  certainly  be  considered  the  most  honorable  part  of  the 
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body,  being  the  centre,  and  the  position,  therefore,,  from  which  be 
would  take  a  definition  of  the  same,  and  ascertain  the  exact  diameter 
and  circumference  of  the  person...  with  the. .number  of ..anperfidal 
inches  it  afibrds ;  nay,  I  am  induced  to  think:  that  if  .the  truth  were 
kpown.  Dame  Nature,  in  our  formation,  begins  at  tlie  middle,  and 
works  away  to  the  extremities,  clapping  on  a  head  to  the  animal 
trunk  at  one  end,  and  fitting  him  (by  way  of  appendage)  with  a  pair 
of  perambulatory.  inrtruments  at  the  other.    Haring  thus  spoken  of 
the -waist  in  a  light  of  honor  and  utility,  I  will  maintain   it  in 
another,  where  its  claims  to  attention  will  be  even  more  attractive — 
that  of  beauty.  .  In  what  does  the  whole  beauty  of  the  human  form 
concentrate  but  the  wavst?    It  is  the  standard  by  which  personal 
ramnetjry  is  determined.     I  question  whether  as  clever  a  man  as 
Vanfiwi  could  have  carved  a  good  looking  man  or  woman  without 
one.    Ther  women  are  aware  of  its  beauty  in  themselves,  else  there 
never  would  have  been  such  an  invention  as  Hbys:  and  we  are  aware 
of  its  beauty  in  them  8(^  well,  for  though  fine  eyes  are  with  me  indis- 
pensable in  a  female,  yet  I  must  confess,  that  with  my  arm  encircling 
a  very  pretty  waist,  I  should  intrhok  thick  aneiei  altogether.     Now, 
in  my  opinion,  were  there  many  such  human  Mammoths  as  Mrs.  Million 
in  existence  (the  periphery  of  whose  waist,  I  have  it  from  a  most 
authentic  source,  exceeds  that  of  a  noble  duke's  shoulders),  the 
ladies,  from  very  shame  and  vexation  of  heart,  would  pine  away 
and  be  buried,  and  ultimately  occasion  a  scarcity  of  an  article,  that 
from  Adam,  or  rather  Eve,  downwards,  to  use  a  trade  term,  has 
never  yet  **  failed  its  supply."    But,  as  respects  the  gentlemen,  with 
whom  my  pages  are  on  this  occasion  more  particularly  concerned  : 
Supposing  it  had  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  have  afflicted  the 
eartn  with  a  race  of  such  satires  on  humanity  as  the  deceased  Jack 
Johnson,  whose  waist  was  of  an  even  thickness  with  his  chest,  and 
respecting  whose  figure  Sir  Joseph  Bankes  once  remarited,  that  '*  if 
*'  a  person  were  to  measure  across  his  shoulders  and  hips,  and  then 
**  the  distance  from  his  hip  jointJB  to  his  shoulder  blmdes,  he  would 
**  describe  an  excellent  obioky** — I  say,  that  if  the  order  of  nature 
could  be  so  outraged  as  to  admit  the  existence  x)f  a  race  of  such 
unchrisiianhke  animals,  that  any  man  undicT  such  circuniiitances, 
who  at  all  held  the  dignity  and  fair  proportion  of  the  human  form 
in  estimation,  might  at  such  tilne  covet  death  with  propTiety,  and 
strap  his  razors.    On  the  three  points,  therefore,  of  beauty,  honor, 
and  utility,  I  should  think  that  it  must  now  be  as  apparent  to  my 
reader  as  myself,  that  the  waist  is  a  proper  object  of  regard  ;  and  if 
so,  he  has  at  once  my  reason,  why  in  my  present  view  of  society  I 
have  selected  it  as  the  subject  of  the  few  ensuing  observations. 

To  a  spectator  of  the  world  like  myself,  and  a  lover  of  consis- 
tency, or  to  a  man  of  small  wardrobe,  and  **  not  much  of  monies 
'*  otherwise  unappropriated,"  as  they  say  in  Parliament,  it  has  been 
both  surprising  an<i  painful  to  con  template  within  this  last  twelvemonth 
the  very  great  lengths  to  which  gentlemen  go  in  their  waists;  more 
recently  indicated  in  the  persons  of  several  individuals  returned  from 
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the  French  capital,  and  ,^My  to  be  observed  in  t)ioae  of  the 
'*  Arcadians"  who  perambulate  that  delightful  paps^e  from  Oxford 
Street  to  Burlington  Street  every  afternoon,  either  ip  want  of  an 
appetite,  or  in  want  of  a  dinner,  say  between  the  hours  of  four  and 
five*  Now  it  ,mttst  be  repnembered,  that  about  five  years  .ago  it  was 
the  fashion  to  have  the  waist  extremely  concise  (brevity  rather  than 
extension  then  being  in  vogue),  the  buttons  at  the  upper  orifices  of 
the  pockets  beipg  very  little  below  the  lower  extremity  ot  the  shoulder 
blade.  Now  as  mutation  is  the  characteristic  of  fashion,  we  were 
not  to  expect  that  things  would  always  remain  at  that  altitude ;  and 
indeed  we  wished  not,  as  a  correct  admirer  of  the  humas  anatomy 
had  a  special  obiection  to  it^  inasmuch  as  it  did  away  in  appearance 
witli  the  generaUy  accredited  fact,  that  a  man  had  a  middle.  But 
then,  as  christians  and  lovers  of  consistency,  we  were  pot  to  anticipate 
that  such  a  revulsion  would  take  place  in  the  system  of  <lress  as  to 
drop  the  waist  immediately  down  to  its  present  ei^ticenity.  On  this 
occasion,  well  mieht  that  so  so  genius,  Mr.  StuUz,  have  jumped  up 
on  his  shopboarci^  and  brandishing  a  yard  gracefully  as  he  looked 
dowi^  upon  a  surrpunding  band  of  the  (cnjghts  of  the  needle,  have 
exclaimed  in  fine  tone  and  gesture,  "  Ob  ybat  a  laU  was  tbere|  mj 
brethren  r 

Now  in  the  Roman  times,  Horace  observwg  similar  incMi^ 
sistenctes  no  doubt  in  style,  very  justly  has  observed,  eti  modit$  m 
relms — all  .things  are  to  be  measured — mmt  cerii  fhmiqme  fiM*-^ 
nothing  ought  to  be  too  long — grtiot  %Ura  et/rft^tfe^-^either  above  or 
below — »4?gtt»^  conmtere  rectum — if  you  wish  lo  be  right.  Which 
language,  as  it  is  in  direct  reference  to  the  point  at  issue,  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  my  own  opinion,  particularly  when  we  consider  that 
Horace  was  the  Chesterneld  of  the  Augustan  age;  and  that  his 
advice  above  quoted  is  sufficiently  technical  for  any  tailor  of  the 
jpresent  dav  to  understand. 

Now  I  am  no  such  enemy  to  change  as  was  Peruvian  RoUa ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  am  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  change  is 
both  saliijtary  apd  commendable.  A9,  for  instance,  change  of  aSr  for 
the  sick,  change  of  manners  for  the  dissolute,  change  of  faith  for 
unbelievers,  chapge  of  names  for  single  ladies,  and  obaagt  of  sides 
for  politicians,  ft  is  ^  pleasing  change  for  a  wonn  to  become  a 
butter^y*  aud  for  a  Radical  to  turn  placeman,  and  duriqg  the  late 
pecuniary  coi^motion  to  ti|rn  p^per  into  gold ;  but,  as  reganb  the 
point  in  question,  I  must  confess  that  the  change  has  displeased  me 
from  its  improper  expedition,  and  it  certainly  appears  to  me  both  a 
novel  and  a  poor  way  to  remedy  one  evil,  by  running  into  another, 
although  1  admit  that  this  is  the  inferior  evil  of  the  two. 

It  is  the  chief  value  of  old  pictures  that  they  convey  to  posterity 
the  fashionable  history  of  their  times,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
being  imitated  or  avoided.  Every  body  knows  the  long  prim  formal 
garments  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold  the  portraits  of  our 
ancestry.  Now  with  the  filial  reverence  which  we  entertain  towards 
our  departed  sires,  we  mingle  one  unconsciously  to  the  garb  that 
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enclothed  them,  and  the  long-waisted  coat,  the  peculiar  mark  of  past 
ages,  is  held  sacred  in  this  respect  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  men. 
Such,  therefore,  is  the  beautiful  reverence  one  is  led  to  attach  to  this 
fashion  of  antiquity,  that  I  am  surprised  any  man  could  dare  (exe^i 
on  the  Btagty  where  Socrates  himself  was  calumniated^  think  of  vio- 
lating decorum  so  far,  as  to  appear  in  public,  in  the  present  day,  in  one 
of  those  patriarchal  dresses.  Doomea  an  we  are  never  more  to  gaze  on 
our  departed  ancestry,  and  accustomed  to  associate  their  appearance 
with  the  worth  and  intelligence  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
them,  I  must  own  that  it  offends  me  to  be  reminded  of  them  in  so 
palpable  a  manner  by  the  degenerate  modems. 

The  present  fashion,  therefore,  consists  in  ''rmotn^,  wiih  aUer' 
*'  aiions  and  addUiom,**  to  use  the  theatrical  phraseology,  the  long- 
wdsted  coats,  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  times  long  past.  Now 
could  we,  upon  any  principle  of  justice,  do  away  with  the  reverence 
already  mentioned,  one  is  necessitated  to  entertain  towards  the  longi- 
tudinal proportion  of  that  garment— could  we,  I  say,  upon  any  plea  of 
taste  or  sug^gestion  of  comfort,  be  authorized  in  resuscitating  that 
mode,  still  I  think  that  to  effect  so  important  a  revolution  in  style,  a 
proper  time  should  be  taken. 

It  was  a  theory  of  Mr.  Hume's,  and  qpe  that  merits  attention 
from  its  applicability  to  the  point  at  issue,  that  every  thing  in  this 
world  connected  with  the  affairs  of  men,  had  its  point  of  exaltation 
and  depression,  and  that,  as  every  thing  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
motion,  the  system  of  human  things  is  to  keep  working  up  to  its 
point  of  exaltation ;  which  having  touched,  it  returned  and  gradually 
degraded  as  it  rose,  till  it  reached  its  nethermost  limit,  the  poini  of 
depreuionf  when  a  redaction  took  place  upwards  again,  and  so  on. 
Now,  as  regards  the  waist,  the  poim  ofexaUaHcn  must  be  considered 
the  armyiiif  and  the  poini  of  depreaum  the  Atpt.    Therefore  it  is 
plain,  that  if  in  the  year  1720,  the  fashion  existed  with  our  ancestors 
to  wear  the  long-waisted  coats,  when  the  waist  lay  at  nadir^  the  kipt, 
and  if  it  took  a  full  century  in  its  motion  upwards  to  reach  its  zenith, 
the  ihouiderif  in  the  year  1820,  that,  in  the  slight  lapse  of  six  years, 
it  should  have  effected  its  retrograde  movement,  and  regained  the 
point  of  depression,  or  nadir,  where  it  at  present  rests,  is  a  fact  that 
entirely  subverts  ever^  rule  and  principle  of  that  system  of  order 
which  Pope  so  beautifully  describes  in  his  '<  Essay  on  Man^  as 
applying  to  man  and  his  ocmoenu  in  particular^  and  all  things  \\x 
general. 


EPIGRAM 

OM  THE  DEATH   OF  ONE  OF  THE  PAIIILY  OF  VITULA    (aNOLICE,  CALP)  WHO  WAl  If  OY 

REMARKABLE  FOR  BIS  ABILITIES. 

O  Deus  Omnipotens !  Vitulse  miserere  Johannis, 
Quem  mors  prseveniens  non  sinit  esse  Bovem. 
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STANZAS. 

BX  ZOB. 

And  shall  I  always  feel  the  same, 

Xnd  really  never  cease  to  sigh  t 
Will  Time,  that  changes  all  on  earth, 

Pass  me  alone  unheeded  by  ? 

Shall  I  be  true  to  one  who  ne'er 
Has  breathed  one  sigh  of  love  to  me  ? 

And  pass  those  years  that  should  be  glad 
In  hopeless  tears  and  misery  ? 

We  shall  not  meet  on  earth  again ; 

A  happier  love  will  soon  be  thine ; 
And  absence  and  neglect  have  oft 

Chilled  hearts  that  once  were  warm  as  mine. 

A  ring  upon  my  mother's  hand 

Ohp  as  a  child,  I  did  admire ; 
She  said  it  was  the  gift  of  one 

Who  loved  her  ere  she  knew  my  sire. 

I've  seen  her  ga2e  upon  that  ring ; 

That  pledge  of  early  hope  and  truth ; 
And  scarcely  grant  a  passing  sigh 

Unto  the  love  of  her  youth.  . 

Yet  she  would  say :  **  I  loved  him  once ; 

"  But  he  at  last  proved  false  to  me ; 
**  He  soueht  a  wealthier  bride;"  shall  T 

So  coldly  learn  to  speak  of  thee  ? 

And  will  they  be  forgotten  too ; 

Those  friends,  whom  now  I  love  so  well ; 
Or  but  remembered  as  a  dream 

In  waking  hours  ?  I  scarce  can  tell. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  forget ; 

And  yet,  without  a  hope  we  part ) 
I  see  so  many  change  around, 

I  hardly  dare  to  trust  my  heart. 

But  now,  much  rather  would  I  chuse 
To  pass  my  life  in  wretchedness ; 

O  more  than  all  the  wrath  of  fate, 
I  dread  such  heartless  fickleness ! 


ZoB. 
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A  WORD  MORE  ON  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

We  consider  that  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  advantages  of 
a  periodical  press,  is  the  opportunity  which  is  afforded  of  repeatedly 
bringing  any  weighty  question  before  the  public,  and  presenting  it 
from  time  to  time,  for  consideration,  with  such  additional  remarks  as 
may  best  serve  to  awaken  and  tp  keep  alive  attention.  We  are  not 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  being  very  new  or  original  in  any  thing  we 
may  have  to  urge  upon  the  subject  of  the  Game  Laws.  Their  justice 
and  policy  have  so  often  been  discussed,  and  with  such  distinguished 
ability,  by  the  advocates  for  a  vital  alteration,  that  we  only  purpose  to 
reiterate  some  of  the  most  forcible  arguments  which  have  been  already 
urged  at  various  times,  and  to  call  solemnly  upon  the  public  to  unite 
in  demanding  from  our  knights  of  the  shot  belt,  some  change,  if  it  be 
only  an  experimental  one,  to  be  made  in  the  present  terrible  and 
demoralizing  system. 

There  is  no  reflecting  man  who  ever  opens  a  daily  newspaper, 
who  has  not  been  very  lately  horror  struck  with  the  reports  of  tbe 
frequent  and  terrible  conflicts;  the  unndmbered  committals;  tbe 
degrading  and  nationally  disgraceful  efiects  of  the  present  sanguinary, 
yet  ineffectual,  code  of  game  legislation.  Turn  over  the  papers  for 
a  few  days  past : — Eleven  men  committed  for  trial  (several  severely 
wounded),  for  shooting  at  the  Hon.  Mr.  Edwards,  near  Norwich. 
Lord  Roseberry's  gamekeeper  shot.  The  gamekeeper  of  Mr.  Bryan 
Cooke,  near  Doncaster,  shot  dead.  A  great  fight  on  Mr.  Whitbread's 
estate  at  Southhill.  A  second  Waterloo  between  twelve  poachers 
and  the  keepers  at  Claugliton  Hall,  Lancashire;  no  returns  of  killed 
or  wounded.  To  say  nothing  of  all  the  minor  offences,  and  the 
extent  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  faot  of  county  papers 
making  a  weekly  return  of  the  nttinbers  comnulted,  balancing  so 
many  score  more  or  less  than  the  last  I  Every  body  who  indulges 
one  patriotic  thought,  asks,  when  and  where  are  these  horrors  to  end  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  T  Can  no  experiment  be  made  that  will  afford 
us  hope  of  checking  this  monstrous  evil ;  this  systematic  school  for 
robbery  and  murder;  and  yet  preserve  invioli^te  the  rights  of  the 
landholders  ? 

The  advocates  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  pceffeni  system,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  have  met  with  very  efficient  supporters  from 
weak  and  unthinking  adversaries.  M^py,  w^Q  clearly  s^e  the  evils  of 
the  present  system,  have  n^ixe4  90  m^^ny  wecUk  and  unsound  argu- 
ments with  those  that  have  been  really  powerful  and  convincing,  that 
the  weight  and  efficacy  of  the  latter  have  been  frequently  rendered 
neutral  and  unavailing.  Multitudes  of  weM-ipeaning  men,  for 
example,  will  talk  of  game  being  fefm  nalurik ;  thai  it  is  the  property 
of  any  one  and  of  every  one }  of  the  injury  to  the  Airmers ;  of  the 
oppressiveness  and  tyranny  of  claiming  a  right  to  wild  animals  ;  and 
other  drivelling  of  a  similar  nature.  The  whole  of  this  we  pronounce 
to  be  the  merest  twaddle  from  first  to  last;  and  if  the  landowners  are 
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to  effect  a  change  ftn  no  oth^r  reasons,  and  upon  no  other  principles, 
all  hope  of  change  most  he  for  eter  ahandohed. 

The  landlords  hate  a  right  to  game  bred  a}td  fattened  on  their 
latid  ;  ati  undoubted  right  to  fear  and  preserve  as  great  a  quantity  of 
it  as  tb^7  itiay  think  fit.  It  is  the  most  vulgar  and  repulsive  form  of 
ignorance  to  tread  as  a  hardship  the  fact  of  a  landowner  rearing 
speelfled  wild  fowl  on  his  own  land,  at' his  own  cost,  and  then' saying 
Uy  a  second  person  who  never  was  a  farthing  the  worse  for  it,  this 
gam«~  is  mine.  When  the  case  of  birds  which  cost  the  landlords 
twetity  rtfhillings  a<^head  is  in  dispute,  it  is  nauseous  folly  to  slobber 
about  the  rights  of  all  men  tb  pursue  wild  animals'.  And  as  to  injury 
to*  the  dinners,  every  body  who  ever  saw  a  farm,  knows  very  intt- 
itmlely,  that  the  white  of  the  loss  (alls  directly  upon  the  landlord. 
A  game  fkroi  is  not  unfrequently  the  most  profitable  one  to  the 
Aimer,  who  in  driving  a  bargaha  is  so  clamorous  and  pathetic  about 
the  game,  that  he  almost  invariably  gets  the  farm  at  full  25  pcfr  cent. 
leas  than  it  is  honeAlv  worth. 

The  landowners  ha^,  in  a  word^a  full  right,  that  is,  a  lefgal  and 
warranted  right,  to  every  pot^r  over  glkme  which  tbey  now  enjoyl. 
The  game  is  theirs  by  every' title  which  can  constitute  oWnersliip,  atid 
he  mtiat  ba  a  most  furiocts  innovater,  or  a  most  raw  and  callow 
cockney,  wlio  can  bring  himself  to  doubt  of  this.  But  let  us  ask, 
let  tlie  landlorda  themselves  ask,  do  the  present  laws  effectually  pre- 
serve oiir  game?  Ane  our  enda  fiilly  answered  under  the  multiplied 
Hgors  of  our  game  convictions,  oor  shootings,  and  our  transportings  ? 
Cha  the  contrary,  we  see  that  the  whole  moral  ^pect  of  the  country 
is  being  gradually  changed,  ah  intemecive  war  between  landlords  and 
laborers  is  enkindled,  and  slaughterings  and  hangings  about  wild 
ft>wl,  are  every  day  occurrences,  at  once  the  pastime  and  parlor  study 
of  Mr  country  gentlemen. 

GHicions  Heaven!  to  think  of  the  changes  which  are  daily  work. 
ing  in  oor  farm  laborers,  by  the  indescribable  horrors  of  the  system. 
Of  what  character,  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  were  our  villagers? 
Tteid,  indostrious,  regular  and  sdber  in  their  habits,  abhorring  the 
fdM  of  blood  and  danger — domestic — viewing  a  night  tramper  as  a 
itan  deiFoid  of  natural  affections,  a  traitor,  and  an  atheist ;  looking 
apoo  their  landlords  with  feelings  of  mingled  aWe  and  affection,  as 
though  it  was  by  his  bounty  and  forbearance  they  held  the  breath  of 
their  nostrils.  What  now  are  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  tens  of 
thomaflda  of  these  self  same  men  ?  Incited  by  the  miserable  system 
to  gain  a  desperate  livelihood  by  habitual  misdemeanour,  they  have 
become  fierce,  idle,  reckless  of  blood;  familiarized  with  drunkenness 
aiid  iri«golarity  of  all  kinds,  th^y  have  become  colleagued  and  iden- 
Medwith  felons  and  murderers;  by  gradual  progress  in  their  career 
of  Ticioutf  irregularity,  they  view  the  landowner  as  their  most  oppres- 
aive  enemy,  as  a  tyrannous  usurper  of  their  rights,  and  at  last  seek, 
at  we  have  had  mstances,  opportunities  of  sealing  their  hatred  by  his 
blood. 

Is  there  any  one  will  90W  come  forward  and  say,  that  there  li 
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any  hope  in  a  multiplication  of  penalties  and  an  increase  of  seYeritj? 
These  nave  been  so  accumulated  on  our  statute  book,  that  the  game 
lords  themselves,  not  remarkable  for  their  modesty  on  the  subject, 
are  almost  ashamed  of  publicly  allowing  their  full  extent.  Increase 
of  punishments,  extension  of  powers  to  magistrates,  above  all,  trans- 
portation for  beinff  out  at  night  with  the  iniOkHoiti  of  killing  game. 
These  have  been  uie  medicines  by  which  our  amateurs  of  powder  and 
patent  shot  have  hitherto  dreamed  of  curing  the  evil.  Every  fresh 
accumulation  of  punishment  has  proved  the  source  of  an  accu  Aula- 
tion  of  guilt.  A  poacher  who  has  the  fear  of  transportation  before 
his  eyes,  very  naturally  argues  it  worth  a  struggle,  he  fires  with  the 
phantasma  of  Botany  Bay  before  his  intellectual  vision — it  is  not 
increase  of  hatred  to  |he  keeper,  but  overwhelming  dread  of  the 
hulks;  and  he  adds  to  this  the  knowledge,  that  his  punishment 
cannot  be  greatly  increased  by  this,  his  last,  effort  of  guilt  and 
despair. 

It  is  quite  worthy  of  notice,  that  such  is  the  indescribable 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  the  whole  hare  and  bird  code,  that 
they  who  have  made  these  laws,  they  who  most  loudly  halloQ  for  their 
continuance  and  necessity,  are  themselves  continually  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  through  them,  or  encouraging  the  breach  of  them  by  others. 
We  have  sometimes  been  amused  in  reading  the  accounts  of  the 
great  days  of  St.  Bartholomew  among  cocks  and  hens,  the  accounts 
of  which  were  expressly  inserted  to  raise  the  wonder  and  enmity  of 
rival  poulterers ;  we  have  been  edified  to  observe,  that  half  the  names 
of  these  disciples  of  lead  and  sulphur  themselves,  were  those  of  «it- 
qualified  persons,  men  whom  the  law  prohibits  from  shooting  on  #ny 
terms.  None  but  a  man  actually  possessing  lOOi.  a  year  freehold,  or 
the  eldest  son  of  an  esquire,  or  any  higher  degree,  dare  to  draw  a 
trigger,  if  he  obeys  the  law.  And  yet  you  may  any  day  see  Mr.  Baring 
with  his  friends,  the  younger  sons  of  gentlemen,  who  are  dazzled  by 
money  bags,  or  his  friend  who  may  be  worth  a  million  in  Exchequer 
Bills,  coolly  taking  the  field  maugre  the  game  code.  Do  we  think  the 
Ringwood  poacher  does  not  observe,  in  both  these  cases,  this  Hamp- 
shire autocrat  of  partridges  and  per  cents,  encouraging  a  direct  and 
palpable  breach  of  the  law  ?  With  a  view  of  shewing  the  necessity 
of  a  general  revision  of  these  ferocious  and  inapplicable  laws^  we 
should  wish  no  better  sport  than  to  see  Johnson,  or  any  other  con- 
stitutional and  practised  informer,  with  informations  in  his  pocket 
against  many  of  your  most  noted  unqualified  sportsmen.  How  would 
your  game  magistrates  act?  Oh,  day  of  sorrow  for  the  Honorables! 
of  defeat  for  the  Lancers!  of  repentance  for  Doctors  of  Divinity  1 

The  extravagance  of  the  whole  thing  may  be  summed  up,  when 
we  recollect  nothing  but  an  increase  of  severity  against  poachers  has 
ever  been  tried  with  a  view  to  curing  these  evils.  Men  of  the  first 
rank  and  consequence  in  society,  men  interested  to  the  very  greatest 
degree  in  the  rights  of  landowners,  nay,  more,  ministers  of  state  have 
themselves  proposed  remedies  which,  however  ably  recommended , 
have  been  scouted  and  negatived  by  the  dog-whistle  party.     They 
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liill-  hear  of  nothing,  try  nothing,  argue  nothing.  We  wonid  not  be 
ancharitable,  but  really  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  magistrate  land 
and  game  lords,  would  bring  us  to  believe  that  they  felt  quite  as  much 
delight  in  routing  a  poacher,  as  in  putting  up  a  hare — quite  as  much 
exhiliration  of  spirits  in  sending  an  idle  laborer  to  be  tutored  to'  vice 
in  jail,  as  in  bagging  a  leash  of  pheasants.  Why  this  obstinate  oppo- 
sition, on  this  point  alone,  to  tne  minister?  Why  this  hardenea  re- 
solatton  not  to  try  any  thing  ? 

The  most  admirable  and  effectual  alteration  proposed  by  Lord 
Whamcliffe  and  Mr.  Peel  for  the  two  last  Sessions,  was  simply  to 
legalize  (the  iale  of  game;  and  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  reasonably 
entertained,  but  this  change  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  mischief. 
How  does  the  case  really  stand?  People  like  to  have  hares  and 
pheasants  at  their  tables,  as  they  hke  to  have  geese  and  house  lamb. 
The  former  cannot  be  purchased  on  any  terma«  without  a  direct 
breach  of  the  law ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  moral  notions  of  the 
g^reat  body  of  the  people  upon  this  point,  have  undoubtedly  become 
much  more  lax  and  unprecise  than  can  at  all  be  justified.  Respect- 
able poulterers  think  it  no  discredit  to  deal  in  game  by  the  thousand ; 
men,  who  in  other  affairs  would  scorn  a  mean  or  disreputable  action, 
are  obliged  to  commit  and  encourage  felony,  and  quiet  their  con- 
sciences with  the  excuse,  that  they  cannot  sell,  nor  their  customers 
eat,  game,  upon  any  other  terms.  Well-bred  people,  with  correct 
notions  upon  all  other  moral  topics,  but  who  would  inevitably  be 
undone  without  galne  at  their  dmner  parties,  buy  the  game,  thus 
illegally  eotten  and  sold,  although  they  would  as  soon  eat  a  barn 
door  fowl  of  questionable  transfer,  as  pick  the  pockets  of  their  guests. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  or  wrong  of  these  distinctions ; 
they  have  got  abroad,  they  exist,  and  the  practical  legislator  must 
appreciate  and  consult  them. 

As  the  matter  stanids  at  p^-esent,  the  poacher  enjoys  the  whole  of 
this  profitable  traffic.  He  is  only  in  his  vocation.  Gamdmust  be 
had,  and  you  cannot  get  game  by  any  other  means.  He  is  in  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  ■  ,  the  rich  London  poulterer,  who  wants 
at  the  least  a  thousand  head  of  game  against  Lord  Mayor's  Day. 
Can  flesh  and  blood  be  expected  to  withstand  the  temptation  ?  Here 
goes  for  a  slap  at  the  keepers.  Lord  Whamcliffe  very  plainly  states, 
"  I  like  my  game,  I  hate  poachers,  deal  with  them  as  severely  as  you 
"  please,  but  remove  the  overwhelming  temptation  by  opening  a  chan- 
**  nel  through  which  honest  dealers  may  come  honestly  by  game,  and 
"  conscientious  epicures  satisfy  their  orthodoxy  in  eating  it.  No 
**  dealer  in  venison  buys  stolen  deer,  and,  except  for  his  own  use,  we 
"  know  that  a  deer  .stalker  had  better  be  in  bed — he  has  no  sale,  no 
«  hope  of  a  market.  Many  gentlemen  of  small  estates,  or  large 
"  estates  and  small  means,  would  be  glad  to  supply  those  whose 
*'  carnality  led  them  to  game ;  the  profits  of  the  poacher  would  be 
**  annihilated ;  the  chief  temptation  to  his  crime  would  be  removed ; 
"  and  we  should  hear  no  more  of  him.** 

Thus  wisely  and  practically  reasoned  my  incipient  Lord  Wham- 
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cliffe,  then  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  thtn  Mr.  Peel  followed  tut  the 
same  sidew  And  how  in  the  name  of  coeacience,  and  by  whom,  wae 
this  reasoning  met  and  opposed  ?  Not  by  arganent,  nor  by  flhewing, 
that  the  present  system  was  not  a  despicably  bad  one,  or  that  n<v 
better  could  be  tlioup;bt  of.  No,  the  objectors  contented  the«i0elv#» 
by  dark  and  mysterious  threats  of  a  depopulated  condtry,  glomny* 
hints,  thatthe  whole  of  the  ramrod  aristocracy  most  be  driven  from^ 
their  estates  under  any  other  system  than  ^e  present.  Tbts  leadm^ 
argument  was  followed  br  a  host  of  corresponding  embellishments. 
Harassed  and  opposed,  the  measure  dragged  throngh  some  of  its 
stages^  and  was  at  last  kist^  we  believe,  with  the  consest  of  the  prp^ 
moteiSy  who  saw,  that  with  such  alters  tions  as  it  had  undergone,  witH 
so  many  obstructions  to  impede  its  operation,  the  biH  in  its  thmi  0od<* 
dition  would  only  operate  as  a  bar  to  fatore  amendment.  It  watr 
well  worth  observing  on  the  occasion,  thatai/  admitted,  the  eaonn%as 
evils  at  present  existing,  and  that  ne  mm  daned  to  hint  at  funfaei* 
severity.  Even  Mr.  Buikes,  that  great  apostle  of  game  pains  and 
penalties,  seemed  not  to  wish  for  any  other  seteiooal  sport,  than  that 
of  transporting  the  Dorsetshire  poachers. 

We  hear  loud  talking  sometinws  abovt  KbelKag  ^  upper  olasaesv 
about  demagogues  and  levellers  attempting  to  bring  their  natural 
superiors  into  discredit  and  bad  odor— but  commend  us  to  any  Kbel 
that  can  come  up  to  that  whieh  they  prononnce  on  theasselves.  After 
the  cares  of  parliaments  and  operas  (which  cannot  last  for  evi^), 
they  return  to  their  patrimonial  estates,  and  live  in  princely  splendor 
and  independence  on  their  own  domains.  We  have  always  miatin* 
derstood  the  matter.  We,  in  our  simplicity,  thought,  that  geHdemen 
living  in  the  mansions  of  their  ancestors,  was  one  resalt  of  a  manly 
and  justifiable  pride^— that  they  intended  to  shed  light  and  civiltn*- 
tion  among  their  natural  dependents,  by  the  inflaenes-of  tlieir  svperjar' 
refinement  and  cuUivatioo*^that  tiiey  loved  to  perfoita  the  duAes  of 
active  and  enlightened'magistk-ates— to  superintend  the  comforts  and 
condition  of  the  poor— to  take  the  abase  of  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  underlings  by  personaA  supervision — all  these,  and  many  other 
good  things,  we  had  thought  of  onr  country  genltonien. 

Sir  John  Shelley,  however,  positively  assures  us  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  no  such  thing,  an  ignorant  and  cockney  delusion ;  it  is  game,  and 
the  preteni  condition  of  game  lairs  too,  which  is  the  only  attraction. 
Take  away  this  charm,  and  adieu  to  your  noble  and  patriotic  Sqnir- 
archy.  Then  would  arise  the  lank  grass  in  the  court  yards^  and  the 
owl  looking  out  of  the  window  1 

But  who  ever  wanted  to  abridge  the  power  of  ^e  landowners 
over  their  game  ?  They  would  have  the  same  rights,  with  a  moch 
greater  certainty  of  securing  them.  The  owners  of  small  estates,  or 
those  who  resided  away  from  their  property,  would  very  cheerfoHy 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  turning  to  account  the  gaove, 
which  to  them  at  present  is  worse  than  useless.  But  no  one  need 
sell  his  game  that  did  not  like  it^  May  not  every  gentleman,  if  his 
taste  leads  him  that  way,  keep  deer  in  any  number  to  hmit?  and  how 
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does  it  interfere  with  his  amttsement,  that  his  neighbour  sends  the 
best  of  his  bucks  to  Mr.  Birch  the  pastry  cook,  with  whom  he  has 
opened  a  profit^Ie  account?  May  not  be  dally  hts  iyia  his 
own  trout  stream,  without  vexing  bis  imagination,  whether  trout 
be  ten  pence  or  a  shilling  a  pound  at  the  next  market  ?  It  is  not  only 
no  abridgment  of  right  to  legalize  the  sale  of  game,  but  is  obviously 
the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  the  pleasure  to  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  hunting,'  and  slaying  their  own  feathered  tenantry. 

Does  any  body  believe  that  when  a  regular  and  allowed  traffic 
was  once  opened  for  game,  that  tl|e  poacher  would  stand  any  chance 
of  a  remunerating  market  ?  No  respectable  victualler  buys  stolen  goods 
if  he  knows  the  fact;  and  no  respectable  man,  although  in  bondage 
to  his  succus  gastricus,  would  eat  it  under  any  such  idea«  Both  now 
do  it,  do  it  openly  and  advisedly,  and  yet  not  one  owner  of  a  percus- 
sion lock  can  be  m^de  to  tee,  that  it  would  be  going  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  to  take  away  the  plea  for  this.  It  is  not  eheapoass,  not  a 
shilling  or  sixpence  a  head,  that  i3  looked  to  by  those  who  eat  illicitly 
gotten  game.  Have  it  they  must  and  will ;  get  game  hpnesUy  if  you 
can,  if  not,  get  it.  Under  a  better  tQfstem  of  things,  ii^nder  a  system 
which  allowed  it  to  be  legally  procured,  where  is  the  man  who  now 
eats  poached  game  with  serenity,  who  would,  then  dare  to  do  it? 

This  measure,  that  of  legalizing  the  sale  of  game  under  proper 
restrictions,  seems  to  us  the  only  proposal  at  all  applica'ble,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  present  aggravated  evils  of  the  system.  United  with 
a  repeal  of  the  transportation  clause,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  these 
deadfy  fights,  we  have  no  doubt  the  country  would  be  freed  in  a  very 
great  degree  from  th6  present  pest.  Both  may  be  effected  with  per- 
fect security  for  the  sports  of  gentlemen,  who  have  a  passion  for  such 
amusements ;  it  would,  at  once  annihilate  the  great  temptation  to 
poaching,  ^y  taking  away  the  best,  and,  in  short,  the  only  market. 
We  hope  Parliamept,  now  about  to  meet,  will  take  up  this  matter  in 
a  proper  spirit ;  and  that  the  really  independent  members,  who  value 
the  happiness  of  the  people  more  than  tne  vanities  of  wild  fowl,  and. 
who  form  the  great  majority,  will  not  retire  without  doin^  something, 
and  something  effectual.  We  wish  not  to  see  the  pastimes  of  any 
abridged ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed^  viewing  the  matter  in 
a  national  an^  patriotic  light,  that  sopner  than  suffer  the  present  state 
of  things  to  continue^  it  would  b^  better  that  the  whole  race  of  hares, 
partridges,  an4  pHeasants,  their  slaughterers,  with  their  keepers,  dogs, 
and  double-barrelled  Mantons,  should  be  a  thousand  fathoms  below 
the  surges  of  the  Atlantic. 

EPIGRAM. 

SulphuiB  cum  tediB.        Juvenal. 

^.  f^e^^ch  Indeed  in  more  than  sound 
When  pick  ajid  lUte  were  wed ; 
To  make  thi^  m^tc;h,  she  brim^i^ne  fQ^nd, 
The  wood  was  from  Dick's  head. 
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No.  II. 
MISS  L N. 

Yes — I  remember  when  it  met  my  eye; 

And  have  no  worse  pang  than  that  memory » 

And  I  remember  who  was  bV  my  side 

With  eye  of  falcon  gaze,  and  brow  of  pride; 

But  that  so  haughty  brow  was  then  subdued 

To  gentleness,  unlike  its  wonted  mood ; 

And  that  keen  eye  was  softening  with  a  look, 

Which  from  lover's  gentlest  thoughts  its  lesson  took. 

I  dream'd  I  was  beloVd ;  and  that  the  power 

Of  lasting  happiness  embalm'd  the  hour : 

And  I  am  now  awake— to  know  the  truth. 

The  wreck  Hope's  flatteries  can  make  of  youth ; 

To  feel  that  Love  but  lends  the  soul  his  breath 

Of  burning  life,  to  give  a  fiery  death 

To  its  earUi  form'd  companion,  whose  young  bloom 

And  hues  and  fragrance  in  the  blaze  consume. 


I  looked  on  the  calm  and  sunbright  sea. 

And  asked  of  its  stillness :  **  Is  peace  with  thee  ?" 

I  paused  awhile,  andHhe  fierce  reply. 

In  the  storm-raised  billow  met  my  eye. 

I  saw  a  sweet  cheek  with  a  blush  of  rose ; 
It  bloomed  like  a  bower  for  Health's  repose ; 
But  the  hollow  eye  told  with  its  fearful  shining. 
Of  the  secret  home  that  Death  was  mining. 

Gentle  words  on  the  silence  fell ; 

Seemed  Love  with  his  breath  the  sounds  to  swell ; 

But  the  hand  was  raised  of  him  that  spoke, 

And  the  sword  it  grasped  sunk  with  Hate's  wild  stroke. 

A  fair  girl  stood  in  the  mirthful  dance ; 
There  were  gems  on  her  arm  as  bright  as  her  glance ; 
She  bent  as  to  count  them ;  they  grew  less  bright; 
The  tears  she  was  shedding  had  dimmed  their  light. 

And  is  it  not  thus  with  our  gayest  dreaming? 

Earth  has  nothing  of  beauty,  and  joy,  but  Uieir  teemiog; 

They  are  but  pictures  that  Hope  and  Love 

Paint  by  the  light  of  their  homes  above. 
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I  have  taught  my  lyre's  raurmurings 

A  mournful  music  to  awake. 
My  woman's  heart  has  shown  the  strings 

How  to  swell  with  their  love  and  break. 

There  was  a  Ume  I  wept  to  see 

How  quickly  the  flowers  can  decay. 

If  I  wept  now,  my  tears  would  be 
That  love  can  quicker  fade  than  they. 

O  give  to  love  a  lasting  home. 

And  bind  him  there  with  chains  less  strong, 
Yet  should  he  from  your  bosom  roam, 

You'll  always  find  him  in  my  song. 


I  well  remember  when  I  saw  it  first, 

Twas  in  a  gidd^  moment  of  brief  joy. 

And  hope  as  brief— he  lingered  by  my  side, 

And  his  eye  dwelt  on  my  averted  face ; 

As  if  he  took  fond  pleasure  in  the  gaze 

That  my  eye  shunn'd,  while  mylieart  sprang  to  meet; 

And  when  his  whisper  thriU'd  upon  mine  ear, 

I  started — 'twas  the  copy  of  my  thought, 

And  I  shrunk  from  him,  fearing  bis  next  words 

Might  be  the  perfect  image  of  my  soul. 
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"  NqUus  in  orbe  liiiuf  Baii6  prslucefc  oniaenus  ' 
u  Dijrit  Dives." 

nArra  yiAtff,  net*  m&rra  xopk,— xai  %&rra  7^  iisitHf !!( 


Bath^  Ywk  Home,  Dec.  1826. 

I  am  aware,  my  dear  coz,  that  by  this  time  you  must  consider 
me  unkind  and  neglectful  for  my  persevering  silence.  But  you  will 
abate,  I  hope,  a  little  of  your  harshness,  when  you  remember  my 
innate  antipathy  to  epistolary  writing.     "  I  love  not  you  the  less ; 

but ^pooh  1  I  was  commencing  a  parody,  where  von  would  think 

the  attempt  almost  sacrilegious :  I  mean,  that  my  silence  is  not  an 
intentional  neglect.  I  am  now  seated  before  my  writing  desk,  pur- 
peeing  to  write  yon  a  history  of  myself  for  the  last  year.  I  know 
you  are  an  imaginative  being;  so  I  will  just  give  you  a  picture. 
Fancy  me,  then,  in  a  large,  handsome  apartment,  at  the  end  of  a 
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polished  mafaogany  table  aome  ^jfards  ia  length.  By  the  firerplace  a 
grey-haired  black  leg  is  '*  fraiping  wild  ftBtncies**  among  ibe  glowing 
coals,  and  bending  over  a  stick  with  hb  crossed  hands  pressed  on 
its  golden  nob.  It  is  about  two  o'clock;  day  somewhat  misty. 
There  is  a  continual  rattle  of  wheels  before  the  windows ;  and  the 
mingled  voices  of  parting  and  meeting  friends,  of  coachmen,  patri- 
cian jehus,  porters,  and  all  the  ei  emiera,  are  rather  tiresome  to  the 
ear.  However,  I  will  endeavour  to  sit  calmly  to  the  table  (although 
I  am  on  the  look  for  the  Misses  B.  of  the  Royal  Crescent),  and 
deliver  you  an  honest  and  goodly  epistle. 

Of  course,  you  perfectly  recollect  the  afternoon  on  which  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  be  sent  to  wander  awhile  through  the  country. 
The  accidental  pressure  of  my  shoe  on  my  grandfather's  gouty 
toes,  occasioned  words ;  words  begat  more  words ;  and  more  words 
brought  forth  a  quarrel.  Well !  I  will  say,  that  I  have  felt  a  little 
penitence  for  my  unruly  disposition;  and  on  my  return,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  pacify  all  parties.  Tou  can  just  hint  this  to  cer- 
tain persons.  Previous  to  going  to  Bath,  1  passed  a  few  weeks 
in  Brighton.  The  season  was  too  early  for  the  full  display  of 
fashionable  visitants ;  but  the  place  itself  was  as  charming  as  ever. 
There  is  a  sumptuous  magnificence  in  some  of  the  squares  and 
crescents  of  Brighton  :  lofty,  richly  varied  with  spacious  windows, 
ornamented  by  bowery  virandaux;  and  being  built  on  an  elegant 
plan,  tliey  are  sure  to  attract  the  eyes  of  strangers.  The  theatre 
will  not  be  insulted  by  itoy  silence  as  regards  its  merits.  The  circu- 
lating libraries  of  Brighton  are  numerous ;  many  of  them  very 
extensive.  But  the  summnm  bauum  of  all  connected  with  Brighton, 
is  its  sea  view  from  the  Steyne :  it  excels  in  its  spaciousness  that  of 
Weymouth  and  Southampton.  At  this  moment,  I  remember  no 
watering  place  that  presents  so  beautiful  a  view  of  the  sea.  Often, 
my  dear  coz,  have  I  wished  for  your  amiable  society,  as  I  have 
paraded  the  pebbly  shore  on  the  rooming,  bathed  my  brow  in  the 
breezes,  and  drank  in  their  freshness.  Here  is  a  sight  that  will 
indeed  suggest  "  sublime  speculations  ;''*^although  there  are' few, 
perhaps,  who,  like  Qarry  CornwaU,  will  be  able  tQ  hear  the  white 
MUSIC  of  the  sea,  or  fancy  its  rolling  billows  to  arise  from  the 
wriggling  of  that  **  serpent  of  old."  You  seldom  see  any  vessel 
here;  there  being  no  convenient  harbour.  But  the  fishermen's  boats 
dance  merrily  along  the  frothing  Waters,  like  '*  things  of  Ufe  ;"  the 
}>athing  machines  crowd  the  s(rand ;  and  if  you  will  be  ao  in- 
truding, you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  many  a  fair  female  foot  dipping  its 
alabaster  into  the  sea  on  a  seasonable  morning.  Sometimes- 1  stood 
on  the  delvy  rocks  that  beetle  over  the  strand»  and  gazed,  till  I  really 
M\  in  love  with  the  scene  around  me.  Wiie»  the  wiftd  is  rather 
tempestuK)us,  the  sea  foam  is  borne  over  the  roof  oCthe  neighbouring 
houses,  and  scattered  over  the  streets.  But,  I  must  leave  Brighton) 
and  conduct  you  again  to  my  present  residence  in  Bath. 

The  Bathonians  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  antiquity  ef  their 
city.    The  reality  and  eminence  of  its  ancient  king,  Bladud^  amj  be 
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piroved  from  several  htetorical^  remains.  Bladud  »  tupfKised  to  hsTft 
existed  at  Bath  about  480  yeara  before  the  birth  or  Chriat.  I  do 
not  profess  myself  tnuch  of  an  antiquarian,  and  therefore  shall  not 
detain  you  by  a  long  exposition  of  facts  easily  culled  from  books ; 
my  wish  is  to  give  yon  a  hasty  sketctk  of  the  city,  and  its  inhabitants^ 
Bath  is  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  spacious  plains  of  Wiltshire 
and  Dorsetshire ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  river  Severn,  which  unites 
with  the  river  Wye,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  ode  of  the 
hills  in  Bath.  I'he  city  itself  is  completely  situated  in  a*  valley : 
wherever  you  turn,  the  green  summits  of  hills,  crowned  with  woods 
and  foliage,  attract  your  admiring  gaze.  Let  tne  recommend  you, 
when  you  pay  Bath  a  visit,  to  climb  up  Beeching  ClifiT,  and  1  pro- 
mise you  a  prospect  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Placed  on  the 
meadow  that  extends  behind  the  embowering  wood,  you  have  the 
whole  city  lying  before  you.  Tq  the  right,  is  the  focky  hill  of 
Claverton,  beautifully  varied  with  fields  of  all  hues ;  on  the  top  Is 
an  ancient  building,  vulgarly  denominated  Skam  Castle ;  there  are, 
I  believe,  a  few  superstitions  legefids  Connected  with  this  mouldered 
pile— but  they  are  not  worth  recording.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  caldily  picturesque  than  Claverton,  when  its  sloping  'expanse 
is  shone  upoti  by  the  declining  sun.  The  flickering  of  the  tinting 
sunbeams  on  Che  ivied  walls  of  the  castle  itself;  the  solitary  grandeur 
of  its  decaying  turrets ;  and  the  gleaming  roofs  of  rustic  cottages 
speckling  the  surrounding  scenery,  balk  the  powers  of  description. 
To  the  left,  you  can  perceive  the  gentle  Avon  meandering  along  its 
verdant  banks,  till  it  gradually  winds  away  among  the  clustering 
trees  and  deep  overhanging  woods.  Fronting  your  downward  gase, 
lies-  the  city,  in  all  its  sleeping  magilificence— -for  thus  it  appears, 
with  its  myriad  rodfs  and  chimnies  covered  with  a  thin  garment  of 
smoke,  that  just  permits  the  houses  to  peep  through  its  mantling 
dimness.  The  "  Crescent  Fields,"  "  Beacon  Hill,"  the  "  Parades." 
and  many  other  noted  situations,  may  be  discerned  from  this 
eminence. 

It  was  night  when  I  entered  Bath,  from  the  lower  Bristol  road : 
the  '*  Old  Bridge  "  entrance'  is  by  no  means  the  best.  The  bridge 
itself  n  in  a  mouldering  state,  the  neighbouring  houses  of  a  muggy 
appearance,  and  the  vapors  steaming  from  the  river,  are  any  thing 
but  refreshing  to  a  visitant.  Still,  I  remember,  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
warmed  my  mind  as  the  coach  wheels  rattled  briskly  over  the  bridge, 
and  the  long  tirade  of  glittering  lamps  convinced  me  I  was  entering 
the  city.  Of  course,  you  are  not  unreasonable  enough  to  imagine, 
that  I  shall  conduct  you  in  my  descriptions  through  the  whole  of  the 
city  t  yoo  mnst  be  content  with  a  picture  of  some  of  its  principal 
streets.  See,  &c. 

Like  ail  other  places,  Bath  has  vastly  increased  in  size  within 
these  fifty  years.  Each  spot  of  vacant  land  is  readily  monopolized 
by  builders :  some  have  been  romantic  enough  to  imagine  that  Bath 
avid  Briatol  will,  ere  long,  b^  united!  Yon  have,  doubtless,  heard 
Bath  much  admired  for  its  sumptuous  buildings— -and  justly  so;  for  ^ 
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travel  England  (I  was  going  to  say  the  world)  over,  and  you  will  still 
find  them  peerless  for  their  regularity,  neatness,  external  grandeur, 
and  internal  comfort  Bath  enjoys  an  advantage  peculiar«to  itself: 
i^early  all  its  houses  are  constructed  with  freestone  from  its  own 
neighbouring  quarries.  When  new,  the  freestone  imparts  to  them  a 
smiling  neatness;  when  sombered  by  the  crust  of  age,  they  still  retain 
an  equable  kind  of  majestic  appearance.  Bath  is  not  like  London, 
remarkable  for  its  single  edifices,  but  for  the  general  beauty  of  its 
streets,  which  are  never  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  shabby  con- 
temptible houses  among  those '  of  a  superior  order.  "  The  Parades" 
are  no  longer  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Sheridan,  when  he  wrote 
thef  Rivals;"  they  are  still  inhabited  by  gentility,  but  comparatively 
deserted  by  fashionables:  by  the  bye,  you  must  not  forget  that 
Sheridan  himself  formerly  resided  in  '*  Kingsmead  Street,"  now  the 
abode  of  hucksters,  and  "  things  of  that  sort."  The  abbey  is,  in 
itself,  a  theme  for  volumes :  Brittdn  has  lately  produced  a  valuable 
i^ork  to  illustrate  it.  '*  Union  Street,"  and  "  Milsom  Street,"  may 
be  compared  (in  regard  to  the  fashion  attached  to  them)  to  the  Bond 
Street  and  Regent  Street  of  London :  both  are  elegantly  adorned 
with  shops  displaying  all  that  can  tempt  the  purse,  and  feast  the  eye. 
'*  Queen  Square,"  "  Gay  Street,"  &c.  &c.  &c.&c.  are  all  remarkably 
handsome.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  ascent  of  many  of  the 
principal  streets  in  Bath,  tends  to  increase  the  pleasing  picture  they 
represent:  vide  several  philosophers'  writings  for  an  explanation  of 
this  mystery.  I  can  only  stop  to  mention  two  noted  resorts  in  Bath — 
Pultney  Street  and  the  Royal  Crescent;  who  has  not  heard  of  these? 
The  only  fai]\lt  in  Pultney  Street  is  its  shortness ;  were  it  double  the 
length,  we  might  fairly  pronounce  it  unrivalled.     I  remember  a  friend 

of  mine.  Captain  A s,  remarking,  that  a  few  years  ago,  he  ''  shot 

**  snipes  on  the  swamp  where  Pultney  Street  now  stands  ;"  who 
knows  what  you  and  I  may  came  to!  Well,  then,  for  Pultney  Street — 
viewed  from  the  top,  it  is  really  beautiful.  The  massy  importance  of  its 
houses,  the  grand  simplicity  of  their  architecture,  the  spacious  width 
Qf  the  road,  and  smooth  expanse  of  pavement,  cannot  but  gratify  the 
spectator.  At  the  beginnhig,  there  is  an  enclosure  surrounded  by 
iron  rails,  and  at  the  end  stands  Sydney  Gardens — the  Vauxhall  of 
Bath.  On  g^la  nights,  the  situation  of  the  Gardens  is  very  effective 
on  the  eye;  the  brilliant  star  in  the  centre  is  vividly  attractive  at  a 
great  distance.  Passing  through  the  \*  Circus"  and  '*  Brock  Street,'* 
you  arrive  at  the  Royal  Circus :  I  have  been  in  many  cities  of  England, 
but  have  never  beheld  any  building  so  truly  magnificent  and  impos- 
ing. The  length  is  very  considerable;  this,  added  to  the  **  tout 
''e»sem6/e"  of  its  appearance  (I  really  cannot  find  a  better  exprea* 
sion),  renders  it  the  subject  of  every  visitor's  admiration.  The 
Crescent  looks  most  superb  amid  the  glitter  of  a  summer  sunshine: 
the  dazzling  gleams  of  light,  on  the  window  panes,  the  twining  vines 
running  up  the  walls,  uie  many  pretty  faces  smiling  through  the 
drawing-room  windows,  and  the  mixed  concourse  of  Sunday  ambu- 
lators in  the  Crescent  itself,  considerably  increase  the  ch'anns  of  diis 
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resort.  It  is  here  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  resides  for  part  of  the 
year,  with  his  family,  not  more  illustrious  than  amiable.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  author  6f  Byron's  admired  '*  Vathek,"  has  a  gorgeous  mansion 
in  the  "  Upper  Crescent." 

Like  Brighton,  and  other  fashionable  haunts,  Bath  may  be  said 
to  subsist  on  its  season — that  is,  six  months  in  winter.  Many  are  of 
opinion,  that  its  fashionable  fame  is  declining.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  judge,  but  am  disposed  to  coincide  with 'them  for  many  reasons. 
Few  of  the  ancient  and  noble  families  reside  here  as  formerly,  when 
the  lower  boxes  at  the  theatre  presented  a  row  of  nobility  rarely 
matche^..  The  season,  at  this  time,  is  full;  but  Bath  is  far.from  it. 
A  worse  season  than  the  present  is  scarcely  remembered  in  the  annals 
of  the  tradesmen  and  pump-room.  .  I  suppose  that  the  late  pecuniary 
embarrassments  have  ruined  the  dissipated,  and  taught  prudence  to 
the  lavish.  In  order  to  give^ou  a  picture  of  Bath  in  the  season,  I 
must  draw  a  brief  contrast  by  its  appearance  in  summer.  Perhaps 
you  recollect  the  dreadful  heat  of  Florence,  mentioned  in  Madame 
de  Stael's  Corinne—  such  is  the  burning  fervor  of  the  sun,  during  the 
summer  at  Bath.  The  walls  and  stones  seem  in  a  perfect  glow,  and 
every  step  you  take  is  an  advance  to  a  brain-fever.  At  this  time, 
Bath'  may  be  said  to  be  empty.  The  pump-room  doors  are  fried  by 
the  sun,  the  theatre  is  closed,  the  rooms  deserted,  the  hotels  in  a 
melancholy  tranquillity,  the  pastry-cook  shops  monotonous,  and  the 
whole  city  seems  to  have  taken  laudanum.  If  you  crawl  out  into  the 
streets,  you  ought,  male  or  female,  to  carry  a  parasol.  A  dandy  is 
rarely  to  be  seen ;  >  the  tradesmen  yawn  at  their  shop  doors,  and 
grope  their  breeches  for  "  want  of  thought;"  beautiful  shapes,  rust- 
ling in  beautiful  dresses,  are  now  become  rare.  Perhaps  a  few  old 
stagers,  faithful  to  Bath  all  the  year  round,  are  to  be  seen  in  Milsom 
Street,  lounging  round  an  auctioneer's  door,  or  seated  on  a  bench 
beneath  a  "  wide  spreading"  canvass,  chewing  politics,  wiping  their 

brows,  and  exclaiming^ "  now  d d  hot  'tis!"    The  very  organ 

men  and  daily  street  drummers  are  now  invisible.  But  to  the  con- 
trast:— no  sooner  has  jovial  December  made  its  dark  appearance, 
than  a  general  smile  pervades  the  town.  Now  it  is  that  chaises,  car- 
riages, and  all  manner  of  vehicles,  well  sprinkled  with  mud,  come 
clashing  by  Lambridge,  and  throw  life  into  the  York  House,  whose. 
ten  thousand  bells  commence  their  notes  like  so  many  mad  election 
bawlers.  Often  as  I  have  marked  the  merry  countenance  of  a 
yoimg  stranger  whirled  into  this  queen  of  cities,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  refrain  from  wishing,  "  n(iay  you  return  as  happy 
•*  as  you  have  come!"  What  a  contrast  now,  to  the  scene  a  few 
months  ago !  Every  thing  seems  alive — every  body  in  a  bustle,  and 
every  door  in  the  full  use  of  its  hinges;  the  bills  of  the  theatre 
tempt  your  eye  at  the  corners  of  each  street,  and  lots  of  *'  unri- 
"  vailed  wonders"  are  in  the  custody  of  "  Quiet  Street ;"  the  pump- 
room  displays  its  motley  concourse,  and  fiddle  strings  are  again  in- 
spired. What  may  be  said  more  particularly  to  certify  the  reason,  is 
the  morning  rap  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  at  the  street  door  of 
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tbe  **  qualified  :^  Ton^  my  tool,  C02»  the  office  of  Master  of  .Ceremo- 
nies at  Bath,  is  as  good  as  any  sinecure  under  Government :  you 
cannot  help  being  a  gentleman,  you  must  see  good  company,  and  not 
a  peeress  in  the  city  will  disdain  to  give  you  a  sign  of  approbation 
from  one  of  her  features.  "  Ok  !  ierque,  gnaterque  beati  voSy**  Master 
of  Ceremonies !  If  you  look  into  the  four  papers  (or  one  of  ihem  per- 
haps will  be  enough)  yon  ffiray  glance  over  among  *'  arrivals"  the 
names  of  the  increasing  visitors,  trace  **  fashion"  glimmering  through 
every  page,  peruse  with  divine  extacies  the  first  ball  and  concert,  or 
catch  the  demi-hint  of  an  about-to-be  masquerade,  and  a  most-pro- 
bable dramatic  fete,  and  bless  your  lucky  stars  that  you  are  in  Bath. 
Thus  I  have  given  you  a  sketch  of  the  visible  graces  of  a  commencing 
season,  I  shall  now  conduct  you  a  little  further  into  the  arcaHa^  and 
then  say,  vale ! 

(Hiety,  pleasure,  and  amusement  (for  these  are  somewhat  essen- 
tially different)  are  particularly  attributed  to  Bath  by  the  world  in 
general.  The  satirists  of  the  last  century  never  failed  to  introduce  its 
name  as  an  illustration  of  a  fashionable  scene ;  and  Brougham,  some 
A»w  months  back,  seemed  astonished  that  Bath  should  have  a  Me- 
chanics' Institution!  A  little  consideration  will  soon  explain  this:— 
Those  who  cliiefly  support  Bath,  are  invalids  of  rank  and  fortune,  who 
resort  here  to  drink  its  health-inspiring  waters :  their  presence  natu- 
rally attracts  the  branches  of  their  different  families,  and  other  con- 
nections ;  thus,  without  remembering  the  architectural  beautv  of  the 
city,  &c.,  we  may  account  for  the  gay  assemblage  of  the  ton  in  Bath. 
Of  course  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Bath  to  prodnce  as  many  attracUons 
as  possible.  The  manners  of  the  Bath  people  can  only  be  charac- 
terized by  viewing  them  as  exhibited  in  their  different  orders — the 
genteel,  middling,  and  low ;  but  surely  it  is  unnecessary  for  roe  to 
dwell  here ;  they  are  like  all  others  similarly  situated.  One  thing  I 
must  not  omit,  in  relation  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Bathonians: — no 
other  city  in  England  contains  an  equal  number  of  charitable  esta- 
blishments ;  so  that  if  there  be  an  abundance  of  folly  here,  there  is, 
likewise,  an  abundance  of  charity ;  and  charity,  we  all  know,  "  cover- 
*'  eth  a  multitude  of  sins.*'  Tbe  following  is  the  usual  method  of 
spending  a  day,  d-id-m^de^  in  Bath :  we  must  imagine  the  day  to  be 
fine : — 

Turn  out  firotn  your  bed  about  noon :  you  must  not  think  of 
rising  before  this ;  better  almost  break  three  commandments  in  the 
decalogue  than  sin  here.  Considering,  too,  that  if  in  the  right  train, 
you  are  seldom  in  bed  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning;  no  one  need 
think  you  a  sluggard.  Should  it  be  once  known  in  the  Crescents, 
Sic,  that  you  were  '*  visible"  before  twelve,  from  that  moment  date 
your  fall  in  the  estimation  of  the  ton.  Spend  the  hours  from  twelve 
to  two  in  drinking  coffee,  and  self-adjustment ;  that  is,  arranging 
your  person  for  the  inspection  of  the  town.  At  two  o'clock  leave  your 
lodgings;  be  every  inch  Bathish ;  twist  your  cane  wtth  the  nonehalamce 
ot  a  gentleman ;  point  your  toes  well,  and  march  into  Milsom  Street. 
Think  of  fashion,  pomposity,  lolling  ranity,  beauty,   small  waists, 
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and  stamping  boots,  all  en  moMxit^  and  you  itaay  imagiQe  the  picture 
Milsom  Street  presents  between  two  or  three  o'clock^  in  the  season. 
It  is  true,  the  street  is  not  many  yards  long ;  but  Diogenes  lived  glori- 
fied in  a  tub,  and  you  may  establish  your  importance  evea  in  these 
few  yards.  Let  me  just  caution  you  to  remember  the  spurs  as  you 
lounge  throueh  this  street;  they  are  frequently  usurped  by  those  who 
never  crossed  a  horse.    Do  not  forget  to  drop  in  at  Duffields'  as  you 

{>as8 ;  he  will  do  you  the  amiable ;  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  de- 
ighted  by  the  rich  exhibitions  in  his  saloon.  If  you  are  desirous  of 
being  ^*  somebody,^  (a  great  many  somebodies  here  are  nobodies)  for- 
get not  to  amuse  your  lips  with  a  few  select  pies  and  cakes  at  Mrs. 
Mel —  somebody — I  don*t  remember  the  concluding  syllable ;  how* 
ever,  her  shop  of  condiments  is  at  the  end  of  Milsom  Street ;  enter 
there,  eat,  smile,  quiz,  and  be  quizzed,  and  then  come  out  again. 
Tour  next  place  for  a  morning  call,  must  be  at  the  General  News 
Office,  a  depot  for  newspapers,  at  the  top  of  New  Bond  Street ;  here 
you  may  turn  over  fifty  iournals,  without  reading  one,  behold  the 
day's  politics  in  Miss  Williams'  smile,  talk  of  the  war,  of  periodical 
literature,:  flourish  your  large  India  silk  handkerchief,  and  leave  the 
door  with  a  strut  and  a  buauiance  that  will  linger  behind  you,  like 
the  shadow  of  a  peer. 

Union  Street  is  a  lounge  arising  from  Milsom  Street ;  it  is  as 
much  dependant  on  it,  as  the  aqueduct  to  the  spring  for  its  water : 
this  is  a  very  passable  street  for  a  few  minutes'  loitering  and  og^g. 
All  the  shops  display  quite  a  metropolitan  kind  of  show ;  there  is,  too, 
a  corridor,  some  few  feet  in  length,  leading  out  from  Union  Street,  that 
seems  to  beseech  a  little  good  company,  and  a  little  good  money;  you 
will  hear  a  fiddle  there,  whose  Orphean  tunes  almost  charm  the  money 
from  your  pocket.     9ut  by  this  time  the  pump«room  assembly  must 
be  complete; — tliere  you  arecoz!  did  you  ever  see  a  finer  room? 
There  are  a  number  of  associations  connected  with  this  lounge; 
amongst  these,  two  are  not  the  least  important— -Chesterfield  wrote 
an  epigram  on  its  stony  Beau  Nash  ;  and  the  late.  Queen  Charlotte 
took. a  pinch  of  snuff  here!    I  need  not,  I  imagine,  tell  you  that  this 
is  the  rendezwnu  where  the  waters  are  drunks    To  delight  the  pump* 
room  ambulators,  a  very  good  band  is  provided ;  who,  seated  in  a 
lofty  orchestra,  make  the  walls  echo  with  their  commingling  music. 
I  brieve  the  pump-room  was  intended  (excepting  invalids)  solely  for 
the  genteel  part  of  the  community ;  but  the  doors  are  remarkably^ 
wide,  the  music  remarkably  enticing,  the  pretty  faces  remarkably 
numerous ;  and  why  should  not  retired  tinkers  indulge  themselves 
wilb  a  strut  there,  as  well  as  Lord  D.  or  Lord  Any-body-else  ?    But 
the  pump-room  has  other  conveniences; — it  is  here  the  balls  are 
decided  on,  actors  criticised,  the  fates  of  empires  weighed,  the  qualifi*^! 
cations  of  the  present  season  discussed,  flirtations  commenced,  and 
qaizzers  abouna.    You  will  be  amused  to  observe  the  different  cha- 
racters parading :— Yonder  mopes  along,  at  a  snail-like  pace^  the 
gouty  remnant  of  three  score  and  ten  ; — there  is  a  cluster  of  *'  nice' 
''  yoang  maidens,"  giggling^  tossing  their  pretty  head»,  and  showering 
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smiles  on'e?ery  part  of  the  room ; — there  is  a  sober  matron  extracting 
thoughts  from  her  kid  glores,  while  near  her  is  a  tabby  old  maid, 
criticising  bonnets,  and  almost  throttling  her  snarling  pug-dog  drag- 
ged behind  her*;  besides  all  these,  there  are  your  fops  peeping  from 
their  collars,  snug  apprentices  oblivious  of  the  counter,  natty  little 
red-coats,  whose  valour  is  in  their  whiskers,  with  a  few  fifties  of  grey- 
headed bachelors,  shaking  their  musical  heads,  and  beating  time 
with  their  crutches.  Let  me  see  ;™I  have  forgot  to  mention,  that  the 
'  day  after  your  arrival  you  must  deposit  your  appellative  consequence 
in  the  **  Arrival  Book,"  kept  here ;  and,  as  the  Jinale,  display  your 
ruffles  in  the  Octagon  Chapel  on  the  Sunday  after,  and  drop  your 
sovereign  in  the  silver  plate  of  charity. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  you  are  partial  to  moonlit  scenes: — 
would  that  you  were  with  me  sometimes! — Bath  is  enchantingly 
beautiful  when  slumbering  beneath  the  mellow  moon  beams;  it 
appears  quite  a  creation  of  fancy,  I  have  walked  the  city  at  mid- 
night, sought  out  the  most  Retired  spots,  looked  round  me  till  every 
feeling  softened  with  the  scene,  thought  on  olden  times,  gazed  on 
the  star-gemmed  hemisphere  above,  and — forgive  me  if  I  appear 
vainly  romantic— have  indeed  felt,  that  when  nature  is  sublime,  the 
soul  may  feel  so,  too.  It  is  quite  beyond  me  adequately  to  describe 
the  serene  beauty  that  mantles  over  every  street,  at  such  an  hour» 
The  stony  harshness  of  the  buildings  seems  mellowed  away ;  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  town  is  increased  in  picturesaue  ;  the  win- 
dows gleam  like  a  rippled  stream  beneath  the  sun,  and  the  peculiar 
grandeur  of  the  whok  town  is  increased;  to  use  Southey's  words, 
*'  it  comes  on  the  heart/'  I  am  aware  all  towns  are  interesting  by 
moonlight;  but  Bath,  I  imagine,  is  scarcely  equalled,  in  this  respect. 
The  banks  of  the  Avon,  too,  are  delightful  atuiis  time.  The  margin 
verdure  of  the  river,  silvered  with  gleaming  dew,  the  broken  moon 
beams  playing  beneath  the  drooping  willows,  and  the  placid,  whis- 
pering current  of  the  stream,  all  are  bewitching,  and  linger  on  the 
memory  after  years  of  absence. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bath  is  far  from  being  well  lighted ; 
many  of  its  principal  streets  are  goM-lest,  This  deficiency  is  attri- 
.buted  by  the  town  to  the  neglect  of  the  corporation,  who,  owing  to 
many  complicated  causes,  are  frowned  on  by  the  natives.  They,  it 
appears,  dislike  them,  partly,  because  they  are  all  of  the  medical 
profession.  But  surely  gallipots  are  no  hinderance  to  the  distribution 
of  justice.  Besides,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
BODY  of  the  people :  **  But  how  do  you  spend  your  evening^  in 
''  Bath  ?"  I  t;ninK  I  hear  you  ask  me.  There  are  the  theatre,  the 
concert,  and  the  ^'  rooms ;  *'  these  constitute  the  principal  night 
resorts.  But,  before  I  conduct  you  to  the^e,  I  must  mention,  that 
Bath  is  remarkable  for  what  are  denominated  **  evening  parties**  and 
^'  routes.**  If  you  are  any  thing  approaching  to  the  gentleman,  can 
sing  well  "  Oft  in  the  stilly  night,'*  lisp  delicious  nothings -^round  a 
card  table,  or  gently  swim  the  mazes  of  a  quadrille,    you  may 

*  We  thought  no  dogs  were  admitted  in  the  BaUi  Pump-room.— Edit. 
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always  obtain  an  '' evening. Cingag^meBt."    P^offte  are reiaafkaUy 
looiable  herd,  from  the  Crescent  down  to  Avon  Street.    We  ha?e  no 
haoknev  (soaehes,  but  a  square  leathep-robed  boi^  known  bj  Ibe 
name  of  aseiiaiiy  in  their  plac^*    These  fly. about  the  town  ih  all 
directions,  and  give  your  whole  frame  a  jolt  equally  ^  pleasing  as 
any  market  woman's  grey  mare.    The  Bath  thesLtre  is  the  most 
el^ant  one  in  the  kingdom,  out  of  London ;  for  eoiAfort,  I  prefer  it 
to  either  of  the  London  ones.     Its  size  is  just  what  it  sfaoilld  be, 
suited  to  the  audience,  and  effective  for  the  actors.    Th^  Bath  stage 
has  ever  been  a  genial  nurse,  as  it  were,  for  the  metropoliCaii  Ibeatret : 
it  is  well  known  that  AerfMrs^Siddons  first  glimmered  above  ^ehori^n 
of  provincial  obscurity;  The  dr^ss  boxes,  allowing  for  all  degeneracies, 
generally  present  a  more  select  company  than  those  in  Drury  Lane. 
Sometimes,  notwfthstanditig  the  Argus-eyed  vigUance  of  the  bte- 
ke^pers,  &c.  a  few  greasy  tax-gatherers,  ahd  Aoc  gekm  omne,  wMl 
show  their  **  dimini^d  heads ;''  but  they  are  marked  men  by  the 
PiTT^Es;  the  smiling  surprise  of  many  a  trading  acanaintifnclek.a 
thorn  to  their  would-be  importance.      As  for  Loiknon,,  selection 
there  is  quite  out  of  the  case.     Qraciotis  heaven! !  what  a  set  of 
low-bred  minions  will  creep  into  the  lower  row  I — A  frowiy  grocer, 
scented  like  a  goat,  fills  up  one  front  seat ;  a  haberdasher's  shutter- 
president  fingers  his  watch  chain  in  another ;  printers  of  quartos, 
with  the  whole  **  posse  comitatus,"  pour  th^ir  vulgar  colloquies  round 
the  whole  theatre ;  Mid,  as  if  to  show  the  vast  stretching  powers  of 
consummate  impudence,  a  charopaigne-puffer,  and  his  fikrbisher  of 
lying  minstrelsy,  are  seated  with  the  hauteur  of  monarchs — hear  it  I 
in  the  stage  box  !  I — This  is  not  the  case  at  Bath  ;  and  the  contrast 
is  somewhat  creditable  to  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants;  .  True,  ours 
is  a  land  of  freedom ;  but  does  it  follow,  that  it  must  therefore  be  land 
of  presumption  ? — Let  us  pray  that  it  may  not  be  so,  at  any  rate,  till 
Mr.  Brougham's  philosophy  has  given  the  **  upper  orders  a  lift  from 
"  the  toes  of  their  inferiors."    I  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
regular  Thespian  company  here :  they  are  not  such  as  Bath  had, 
when  Warde,   Conway,  &c.  &c.  &c.    played  for  a  season's  en- 
gagement.    We  have,  occasionally,  however,  considerable  noveltiek. 
or  stars,  if  you  prefer  the  expression,  froih  London.    That  highly- 
polished  actress.  Miss  Jarman,  has  been  here ;  her  Mary  Stiiart  is 
an   admirabils  performance.     Bartley,  from  the  English   Opera,  is 
amusinfe  us  at  present;  his  comic  powers  are  gresit,  and  totally 
divested  of  any  Lisianitm  in  the  modification  of  the  features,    in 
the  dumb  trickery  of  the  body,  and  crook-backed  gawkisbness. 

Beau  Nashfbashlesslypuppyish  as  he  was,  threw  a  halo  of  splen- 
dor around  the  Rooms  (tubaudi,  assembly,)  that  still  encircles  them. 
He  certainly  was  one  of  those  mirrors  of  fashion,  and  spotless  servitors 
of  etiquette,  who  are  born  for  the  exercise  of  presuming  talents 
devoted  to  the  exaltation  of  elegant  fripperies.  His  was  the  philo- 
sophy of  silk  stockings,  and  ball  room  dependencies:  he  was  a  sort 
of  man  milliner  for  peeresses,  and  lived  at  once  the  idol  of  the  great, 
aod  the  envied  lordling  of  anxious  upstarts.  To  this  day,  his  laws 
VOL.  II.  2  a 
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are  in  action ;  like  Lycurgus,  they  will *^  govern  the  6tatb  many  years 
*'  after  his  death  ;'* — but  enough  of  Beau  Nash.  The  Bath  Assembly 
Rooms,  are  *'  Almack's  in  miniature ;"  the  Rooms  themselves  are  su- 
perbly fitted  up  in  every  respect,  and  claimed  a  high  compliment  from 
Queen  Charlotte :  but  these  Rooms  difier  in  the  regulations  of  admit- 
tance from  *'  Almack's."  The  lady  patronesses  of  the  latter,  you  are 
aware,  look  to  the  pedigree  before  you  enter  the  precincts  of  their  reign*; 
should  it  be  proved  that  your  grandmother's  third  cousin  three  cen* 
turies  back  **  had  an  affair  with  an  agreeable  footman,"  odi  prqfianmm 
mUgui  !  I  Honey  and  style  are  the  keys  to  unlock  the  doors  of  the 
Bath  Assemblies :  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  never  asks  what  arms 
your  family  Quarters.  Dress  well,  look  well,  strut  well,  and  dance 
well,  and  **  all  s  well."  And  yet  there  are  mstny  of  the  noblest  scions 
of  ancient  families  <>ccasionally  here ;  and  the  whole  assembly,  **  take 
"  it  all  in  all,**  is  a  brilliant  one.  Of  course,  the  congregated  fashion- 
ables are  characterized  by  the  same  features  as  those  elsewhere: 
the  ball  room  is  richly  illumined  with  a  gorgeous  cliandelier,  the  floor 
circles  aptly  flowered,  the  music  pours  its  swelling  melody  along  the 
company,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  directs  and  procures  partners — 
the  meek  quadrille  conductress  arranges  the  toes  of  awkwardness, 
and  then  the  whole  room  seems  to  bound  with  exhilaration  :  'tis  a 
glorious  room  for  sympathizing  with  the  feet— it  is  more  amusing  to 
walk  about  as  overseer,  than  join  the  dance.  What  arts  and,  pooh ! 
-—what  hnsbanding-hunting  misses  and  mamma- propensities' — what 
germing  little  great  men  and  periwigged  dolts,  mingled  with  flirts, 
prudes,  and  blue  stockings — are  now  engaged  at  their  diverse  opera- 
tions I  God  speed  them,  say  1 !  a  private  party  is  immeasurably  more 
gratifying:  in  the  one,  rivalship  put9  on  a  hard  constrained  etiquette, 
and  sinuous  vanity  is  tortured  with  its  own  contrivances:  in  the 
other,  there  is  frank  good  fellowship  and  a  temporary  unison  of  hearts. 
I  have  nothing  to  remark  on  the  concerts — I  suppose  these  must  be 
good,  since  little  but  Italian  airs  are  piped  at  them :  it  may  be  want 
of  taste,  or  want  of  any  thing  you  please,  but  1  cannot,  let  me  try  as  I 
will,  feel  any  associations  or  kmdling  raptures  in  the  bratmnat  &c.  of 
Italy ;  they  seem  to  me  a  maze  of  rounds  only  suited  to  the  fine  prac- 
tisea  ear  of  a  musician :  I  have  much  to  say  on  this  agreeable  topic, — 
but  I  hear  the  impatient  ring  of  the  postman,  and  smell  the  savoury 
perfumes  of  approaching  dinner.  So,  dear  coz,  farewell.  May  18*27 
Dear  you  joyously  through  its  course,  and  greet  you  at  its  close,  as 
happy  as  is  the  sincere  wish  of,  &c.  &c.  Qui  Quon da  m. 


*  We  don*t  beli^re  t  word  of  this.     (Edit.) 
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RETALIATION. 

A  pr'jyincial  tale. 

BY    THE   *'  LITTLB    UNKNOWN.^ 

A  few  years  since,  at  some  provincial  college, 

(Places  which  always  rhyme,  if  nothing  else,  with  knowledge) 

A  wight  was  educated,  whose  discerning. 

When  added  to  an  extraordinary  mass  of  learning, 

Distingoished  him  on  every  occasion. 

As  worthy  of  a  first-rate  situation. 

Above  his  fellow  scholars,  and  his  fellow  men. 

Thus  thought  a  genius — eigo,  he  grew  lazy, 

Eigo,  grew  poor — ^what  then? 
Prest  by  privation, 

£i^,  he  grew  crazy. 
He*d  stmt  i£out  the  street  sometimes,  and  speak. 
In  English  incoherently,  'tis  true  i 
But  in  the  learned  languages,  Latin  and  Qreek, 
His  wits  were  sound  again ;  and  well  he  knew 
How  to  interpret  them  in  darkest  mood. 
And  prove  in  answering  that  he  understood. 
Thus  thro'  his  madness  sometimes  shone 

A  glance  of  wit. 
Like  light  thro*  darkness  -,  and  for  one. 
Witness  the  following  hii. 

He  had  another 

Old  academic  brother. 
Who  tho*  well  learned,  had  too  much  sense 
To  think  of  living  by  his  wits  -,  and  hence 
Set  up  in  business  as  «  seller 

(Industrious  feller*) 

Of  brittle  glasses 

And  earthenware, 

With  vessels  rare, 
Pfticured  finom  Staffordshire  and  other  places. 

One  day,  while  raining  fiEist  as  it  could  pour. 

The  shopman,  standing  just  within  his  door, 

Perceived  our  crazy  scholar  passing  by. 

With  UQt  a  thread  upon  him  dry. 

Not  wet  himself — ^wishing  to  have  some  sport. 

And  scholar-like  retort. 

He  hailed  him  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

And  flung 

A  query,  which,  to  those  who  do  not  know. 

Is  rendered  into  English  just  below. 

*Cbdcnlc«. 
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Pluit  tantum, 

Nescio  quantum,  i 

Scbne  tu  ? 
Thai  it  rains  hard  I  am  aware^ 
Haw  much  ii  rains  I  cannot  swear. 
Pray,  sir,  can  fou  } 

The  crazed  man  turned,  and  flnng  a  huge  stone,  dashing 
Thro'  window  panes,  producing  direful  crashing  ; 
And  further  gave  his  tit  for  tat,  in 
The  following  doggrel  Latin : 
Fregitbt, 
Nescio  quot, 
Scisne  tu? 
A  heap  of  things,  are  gone  to  pot. 
How  many  truly  I  know  not. 
Pray,  sir,  do  you  ? 


JOB  JELLICOE. 

For  some  yeai^s  previQus  to  my  acquaintance  with  my  very 
worthy  friend  Job,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  society,  and  the  proceedings  arising  therefrom^  but  never 
was  able  to  account  for,  the  increase  of  irritability  and  astounding 
decrease  of  patience,  until  the  appearance  of  the  aforesaid  himinary 
in  the  hemisphere  of  my  acquaintance.  My  friend  Job,  my  dear 
friend  Job,  whose  character  and  nature  do  not  differ  very  widely 
from  the  idea  generally  associated  with  his  name,  is  justly  considered 
a  prodigy.  Many  conjectures  are  afloat  respecting  this  smgular  coin- 
cidence. Some  say  he  has  been  christened  since  his  good  habits 
have  been  formed ;  but  others,  less  hard  of  belief,  tell  us,  that  his 

{)arents  were  celebrated  coniurors,.  and  foresaw  from  his  dawning  intel- 
ect  the  dazzling  meridian  of  their'son*s  greatness,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  little  predestination,  ord4ined  that  this  their  darling  should 
inherit  the  highest  and  most  valqal^le  of  all  the  Cardinal  virtues : 
others  asserted,  that  his  fine  Grecian  countc^nauce  indicated  some- 
thing more  than  belonged  to  human  natur.e — yet  in  the  womb  of 
time — yet  inexplicable..  Others,  who.  were,  reputed,  craniologists, 
or  phrenologists,  discovered  various  remarkably  prominent  bumps, 
and  among  the  rest,  one  th^v  designated  a  ^'  Monopolizer  of  Stu- 
**  pidity,"  which  so  irritated  his  parents,  that  a  three-legged  stool 
was  dispatched  at  the  daring  professor's  pericranium,  who  luckily 
stepped  aside,  and  let  it  pass  to  poor  Job  at  the  window,  when, 
unfortunately,  one  of  its  legs .  knocked  a  hole  through  the  gljiss, 
while  the  other  two  condensed  and  amalgamated  the  organs  of 
stupidity  and  somnambulism,  thus  forming  the  character  and  com- 
position of  our  patient  heroes  upper  apartments. 

However,  irom  what  cause  or  other  he  was  namod*  I  can  affirm 
he  has  been  correctly  named,  and  probably  by  one  either  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  the  power  of  predestination.    So 
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attached  is  he  to  the  fancy  re^ons  into  which  Morpheus  wafts  hit 
fancy,  that  he  courts  his  company  much  aa  ever  the  enraptured 
Petrarch,  "  You  know  the  rest,"  as  Byron  says,  or  Poetaster  of 
later  days  invoked  his  duller  muse. 

I  have  seen  him  stand  in  church  with  a  face  (according  to  a  Iftte 
calculation)  twice  as  long  as  his  life--*the  latter  being  only  one  span, 
and  the  former- two — chaunting  a  most  sublime  psalm^  in  a  most 
enchanting  manner ;  and  ere  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  third 
line,  fall  backwards  on  his  seat,  or  half  into  the  next  pew,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  the  soothing  spirit  nourished  from  its  birth.  I 
have  seen  bis  head  and  shoulders  go  to  the  tune  of  •*  We're  a-Noddln,'' 
while  conversing  with  a  lovely  female  whose  voice  was  music — 
thnllfng  music — to  our  ears,  carrying  on  its  wings  tlie  balmy  sweet- 
ness of  a  self-created  Zephyrus.  1  have  seen  him  at  an  exhibition 
of  wild  beasts  hold  his  hand  between  the  bars  of  the  hyena's  den, 
until  pulled  away  by  the  force  of  others — overcome  by  the  same 
intoxicating  power  of  what  he  calls  "  Pate's  decrees,  or  Nature's 
**  blunder.  And  now  while  I  write  this  line  he  is  before  mine  eyes 
in  a  comfortable  arm  chair,  with  his  chin  in  his  bosom,  pen  in  his 
mouth,  his  hands  linked  together,  and  his  legs  crossed  like — I  was 
going  to  make  a  comparison,  notwithstanding  they  are  considered 
odious,  but  canoot  find  one  similar,  either  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  or 
under  the  earth,  for 

"  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.'* 

As  I  hinted  before,  *'  comparisons  are  odious,"  I  shall  be  blamed 
no  doubt  for  selecting  at  last  the  most  odious  of  all — but  I  cannot 
help  it ;  the  same  fate  decreed  that,  as  ordained  the  display  of  my 
friend's  transcendant  genius — the  same  that  predestined  the  thief 
to  commit  felony,  and  the  judge  to  order  his  execution  for  it. 

I  premised  that  I  had  made  a  discovery  of  the  stock  of  lost 
patience,  and  I  verily  believe  I  have  ;  and  whoever  knows  my  worthy 
friend's  character  and  habits,  will  readily  allow  that  all  the  lethargy, 
all  the  stupidity,  all  the  obstinacy^  all  the  powers  of  incomprehen- 
sibility, and  all  the  patience  so  long  absent,  are  concentr&tea  in  this 
one  piece  of  luxurious,  yet  lifeless  and  inanimate,  matter. 

MaLachi, 

BEN  JONSON  REDIVIVUS. 

CHARACTER  09  C^ELIA. 

If  thoQ  would  a  wonder  see^ 

Hither  come,  I'll  shew  it  thee  ; 

A  woman,  fam'd  for  wit  and  sense. 

Who  to.  neither  makes  pretence ; 

One  in  whose  untotor'd  face 

Each  native  beauty  tbou  shall  trace, 

Unsallied  by  affected  grace ; 

And  if  thou  search  the' world  around, 

A  better  heart  will  not  be  found. 

Say,  then,  canst  thou  another  find 

So  wise,  so  good,  so  fair,  so  kind  ? 
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Mr.  Editor^ — ^In  these  times,  when  almost  every  order  of  men 
is  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  our  commercial  and  financial 
embarrassments,  I  have  every  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  more  liberal 
professions  themselves  are  not  exempted.  In  a  season  when,  putting 
our  hands  into  empty  pockets,  we  pretend  to  gaze  at  each  oUier  with 
the  wonder  of  deluded  ninnies  round  a  coivjuror's  table,  prudent,  people 
look  at  a  piece  of  gold  with  an  undisguised  sentiment  of  affection, 
and  part  fiom  it,  as  from  a  friend  who  percliance  may  never  return. 
All  professions  suffer— -hundreds,  at  such  a  time^  languish  under  the 
torments  of  bad  bile  and  liver  complaints,  endure  any  torture,  leaving 
every  thing  to  Nature,  merely  b^use  she  gives  advice  gratis,  and 
requires  no  physician's  fee. 

And  then  as  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  a  militia  of  gentlemen, 
with  good  second-hand  wigs  on  their  heads,  might  without  impropriety 
pace  the  streets,  asking  for  the  contributions  of  the  compassionate, 
and,  like  frost-bitten  horticulturists,  hoist  a  brief  on  a  pole,  as  an 
emblem  of  their  distress.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  entitle  any  one  to 
the  national  gratitude,  to  come  forward  and  propose  a  new  and  im- 
portant institution  in  society ;  one  which  will  at  once  be  of  the  last 
degree  of  moral  utility,  afford  a  splendid  opening  for  the  neglected  in 
other  professions,  give  a  character  to  the  age  of  its  invention,  and 
bestow  to  any  conceivable  extent  glory  and  gain  upon  its  professors. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  a  new  and  accomplished  order  of  men,  to  be 
called  Parainetikoi,  or  Advice  Givers. 

The  life  of  man  has  been  from  the  earliest  ages  represented  by 
poets  and  moralists,  under  a  g^eat  variety  of  instructive  and  agreeable 
types  and  figures.  At  one  time,  life  is  a  journey,  by  a  road  intricate 
in  itself,  and  surrounded  by  temptations  to  leave  the  proper  path,  and 
wander  to  our  destination,  in  a  series  of  trespassings  by  dark  and 
devious  routes.  Next,  life  is  a  drama,  in  which  we  all  play  a  part  on 
some  stage  or  other  ;  and  the  actor  of  the  clearest  reputation  is  he 
who  deceives  all  but  a  very,  very  few  who  are  behind  the  scenes,  and 
who  inevitably  see  the  tinsel,  the  rouge,  and  the  rags. 

Commend  me,  however,  to  life  being  a  journey  up  hill ;  that  is 
the  figure  which  best  meets  the  case.  We  climb  up  the  precipice;  we 
can  see  but  little  before  us — a  great  deal  behind  us.  A  beacon  here  and 
there  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  is  our  only  itinerary.  We 
read  a  warning  inscribed  on  that  rock,  an  encouragement  on  that 
resting  place,  and  now  and  then  hear  the  voice  of  caution  or  tenderness 
from  those  a  little  before  us.  If  we  take  a  retrospective  view,  the 
wrecks  of  individuals,  nay,  of  entire  nations,  are  the  main  features 
of  the  landscape.  We  see  proofis  how  miserable  and  benighted  was 
their  journey — how  agonizing  their  sufferings — how  cruel  and  fero- 
cious they  were  to  each  other.  Yet  all  have  passed  on.  Many  tokens 
of  their  sorrow  and  guilt  strew  the  path  ;  few  of  their  cordiality  and 
good  fellowship  as  travellers;  and  we  are  left  to  draw  our  owa 
conclusions. 
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What  every  body  wants  to  8ee>  is  the  path  and  adventure  higher 
up  the  hill.  How  shaU  I  succeed  at  the  precipices^  how  endure  the 
dangerous  passes^  which  I  hear  are  before  me?  I  hear  a  voice  of  one 
some  way  up^  cautioning  those  below  against  the  horrid  rocks  of 
marriage— there  originated  his  misery  and  ruin.  A  second  cries, 
beware  of  false  friends !  Alas !  where  was  there  ever  one  not  false  ? 
A  third,  keep  straight  on>  turn  neither  to  left  nor  right,  in  spite  of 
the  solicitations  of  your  betraying  aiid  treacherous  guides.  We  strain 
our  eyeballs  to  look  forward ;  aU  is  uncertainty,  darkness,  and  mist. 
We  nearly  lose  our  footing,  and  are  glad  to  content  ourselves  with 
present  safety  and  security.  Beyond  all  controversy,  the  up  hill 
figure  is  the  best. 

But  to  which  of  those  voices  before  us  are  we  to  g^ve  heed  ? 
Their  cautions  are  contradictory  and  opposed.  One  advises  to  mar- 
riage— another  to  shun  it ;  one  directs  to  cultivate  a  timid  prudence 
in  your  undertakings — another  urges  you  to  boldness  and  resolution. 
This  brings  me  to  the  suicidal  fiact,  which  is  at  present  felt  by  every 
body,  that  although  plentifurto  reflection,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
ADvicB  in  worldly  matters  to  be  had  which  is  worth  one  pinch  of 
snuff. 

Racked  by  scepticism  and  doubt,  go  to  the  parson  or  his  curate, 
and  he  will  settle  your  faith  in  theology.  Go  to  the  physician  if  you 
have  chronic  hepatitis,  and  he  will  do  aU  •  for  your  liver  that  mortal 
man  can  do.  Go  to  your  lawyer  if  you  are  about  to  be  fleeced  by  a 
scoundrel,  and  he  will  fleece  you  less  perhaps  than  the  first.  But 
where  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  or  sea  are  you  to  go  if  you  want  to 
be  advised  as  to  choosing  a  wife,  a  profession,  or  as  to  getting  rid  of 
either,  finding  them  flat  and  unprofitable  ?  Why,  you  are  absolutely 
driven  to  your  grandmother,  or  friend,  who  suffer  a  thousand  extrinsic 
motives  to  sway  their  judgments  3  consider,  generally  interaperately-«- 
always  selfishly  5  suffer  you  to  see  through  their  rags  of  profession,  to 
their  folly ;  and  conclude  by  confirming  you  by  their  opposition  to 
take  your  own  course  (the  only  bad  one)  after  all. 

If  a  man  entertain  scruples  of  the  twenty-first  article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  would  he  hasten  to  his  maternal  uncle  to 
solve  the  doubt?  If  he  suspected  an  inflammation  in  the  lumbar 
region,  would  he  disclose  his  case,  and  consult  his  grandmother?  or, 
in  a  case  of  an  action  at  law,  would  any  man  alive  refer  his  enemy 
to  his  brother's  wife  ?  No :  in  all  these  cases,  happily,  there  are 
professors  to  consult  and  advise ;  men  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
respective  cases  submitted  to  them.  Parsons,  suigeons,  and  lawyers, 
take  the  responsibility,  and  you  gain  peace  and  confidence  of  mind 
for  a  guinea  fee.  But  in  most  cases  of  advice-giving  out  of  these 
professions,  we  act  about  as  wisely  as  though  we  were  to  neglect 
their  advice  for  that  of  women  or  bystanders.  We  truly  are  to  abide 
by  the  advice  of  relations,  let  their  sense  and  experience  be  what  they 
may..  You  are  going  to  the  devil  every  way  if  you  hearken  not  to 
the  counsel  of  every  man  and  woman  within  ten  degrees  of  blood  or 
rekitionsliip  !  It  is  a  rule  with  me,  one  which  I  adopted  early,  and 
which  I  do  not  break  on  any  excuse,  never  to  take  the  advice  of 
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a  rdatioD.    Ijot  any  one  vrbo  Is  perplexed^  team  wkdoin^  and  adopt 
tbat  maxuB. 

If  we  go  to  books  and  moral  duqiiiaitioat  on  the  natare  of  man, 
and  the  opecadens  of  the  pasdoosy  thejr,  aHer  all,  are  of  no  more 
practical  uae  than  ao  nany  of  Mr.  Home's  amendmenta.  Every  case 
jnuat  be  made  one  of  separate  oondittons.  No  physician  would  dream 
of  prescribing  merely  on  a  general  knowledge  of  phyaiology  and 
pathok^.  He  muat  know  all  the  concurrent  cireamstances  and 
qmiptoms  |  ieam  the  haihitB  of  1^  and  of  the  body }  and  then  think 
tHiat  is  te  be  done.  A  lawyer  must  see  the  deeds,  karn  the  title, 
consider  the  abstract,  befare  he  can-  promjoBce  as  to  the  proper  and 
efficient  course.  And  yet  advice  in  other  equally  important  nmtters 
Is  to  be  given  in  a  moment,  Widiout  judgment  or  ctmsideratieii,  and 
all  this  on  a  plea  of  relationsbq»  and  meaning  wdl !  The  condemning 
£ndt  of  book  advice  is,  althoogh  entirely  distnterested,  that  books 
make  a  general  rule  of  that  whidi  can  only  apply  to  individoal  caaes — 
like  quack  physic,  sometimes  hitting,  more  genetiAy  missing,  the 
case.  No  general  fbrmulse  for  the  regulation  of  the  affiirs  of  life  can 
be  invented— there  nwst  be  a  particular  theorem  for  each  case. 

Suppose,  for  example,  in  the  important  affieiir  of  marriage  (I  make 
this  a  duef  point  of  observation,  because  I  think  the  powers  of  our 
new  profession  will  be  most  nsefuliy  exercised  on  that  safaject),  it  be 
stated  that  marriage  is  the  surest  fbiandation  of  terrestrial  happiness. 
The  quietness  and  peace  of  that  holy  staihe,  represented  as  I>e8t 
aikipted  for  man,  his  wants  and  expectatiote.  TMa  can  oidy  be  trae 
in  particular  instances.  It  may  be  aD  very  weH  for  Editors,  and  other 
men  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  undertake  such  an  expensive,  ^fcoogh 
albeit  pleasant  and  praiseworthy,  settlement.  But  what  is  to  be  sud 
ai  Contributors }  Poar  devils,  who  hove  perhaps  more  jdres  than 
shirts,  both  very  ragged,  whose  wit  is  Hieir  only  livelihood,  and  nobody 
wondering  all  the  time  they  thrive  so*  ill,  seeing  they  trade  on  so 
small  a  capital !  No,  depend  upon  it  we  want  a  body  of  men^  of 
wisdom  and  cool  judgments,  to  point  oat  the  safe  course ;  men  who 
for  a  moderate  fee  wUl  remove  our  donbts,-  and  pronounce  on  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  any  projected  undertaking,  cooUy  and  dispassion- 
ately telling  the  truth  and  shaming  the  devU. 

I  think  I  must  already  have  said  enough  upon  die  necemt^  of 
establishing  our  new  profession.  Every  body  feels  it  f  no  one  now 
places  the  least  confidence  in  advisers,  be  they  who  they  may.  The 
whole  thing  is  brought  into  contempt  and  disrepute  by  ita  abuse,  iiet 
any  one  aoake  the  experiment ',  and  in  a  fmify  ckde,  where  all 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  the[<  privilege  of  advising^  let  any  body 
onexpectedly  propound  the  question.  Shall  I  marry  a  certaih'  young 
]ady>  Then  eomes  foiih  family  advice,  or  ev^  «int  her  own 
physician.  Your  fiather  savoaaticidly  hopes  yotl  can*  be  happy  without 
money ;  your  aunt  doubts  if  she  be  not  somewintt  of  a  ffirt  ^  your 
pretty  cousin  thinks  if  beauty  be  a  crime,  she  has  ami^  sin  of  that 
kind  to  anawer  for;  and  it  is  only  by  accident  that  an  eccentric  nelatm^ 
whom  nobody  ever  thought  worth,  oaring  for,  Uunders  upon  some 
sense  and  kindness,  and  tells  you  to  marry  her  if  you  love  her.    This 
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IB  the  best  advice  you  get  on  such  an  afiain  Bverybody  judges  for 
themselves,  not  one  for  you ',  yon  are  to  marry,  and  they  to  decide, 
ioflauied  by  all  manner  of  prejudice  and  pride.  How  I  nauseate  such 
advice, — this  it  is  that  has  driven  thousands  to  the  rope  and  the  river. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  establish  a  new  order  or  ph)fe8S]on  of . 
men,  whose  duty  ^all  be  to  give  advice  to  those  who  ask  and  pay  for 
it,  who  shall  be  styled  Parainetikoi.  No  man,  since  the  fall  of 
Adam,  but  daily  feeb  the  want  of  such  an  order  of  men,  a  body 
prepared  for  their  duties  by  education  and  experience,  dispassionate, 
calm,  and,  above  all,  disinterested.  The  education  of  the  Farainetikoi 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  If  they  are  not  to  be  the  subjects  of 
a  regular  and  scientific  instruction,  all  confidence  will  be  lost, 
and  men  wUl  still  be  undecided  in  a  case  of  emeigency,  in 
choosing  between  a  Paaainstikos  or  their  grandmother.  I  am, 
therefore,  willing  entirely  to  transfer  the  benefits  of  my  pmposed 
profession  to  the  London  University,  which  being  denied  the  privilege 
of  conferring  degrees  in  any  of  the  established  professions,  may 
engross  the  whole  of  the  infiuence  to  be  derived*  from  empowering  the 
new  licentiates  to  exercise  their  profession.  What  rivalry  from  old 
and  moss  worn  establishments  need  the  London  University  fear,  so 
long  as  they  possess  the  undoubted  privilege  of  bestowing  the  hono- 
rable rank  in  society  of  a  Fabainetikos  ! 

The  system  of  instruction  for  this  profession  must  bear  a  very 
considerable  aflinity  and  relationship  to  that  of  anatomy  and  medicine. 
Cieneral  principles  may  be  taught  by  lectures  and  books ;  but  practice, 
and  absolute  intercourse  with  the  world,  will  be  quite  as  necessary  to  a 
student  in  our  new  profession,  as  hospital  practice  to  a  physician. 
For  this  purpose,  I  shall  recommend  to  the  University  to  set  apart  in 
their  new  building  a  kind  of  moral  hospital,  where  the  theoretical 
studies  of  the  young  men  may  be  brought  to  the  test  of  practice  and 
experience.  Give  advice  to  the  poor  gratis,  and  let  that  advice  be 
worth  the  fetching  away  3  and  abundant  opportunities  will  be  afforded 
the  students  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  the 
various  modifications  of  pasdon,  and  the  great  principles  of  human 
con<iact  and  action. 

The  practice  of  the  profession  would  very  soon  assume  a  settled 
and  consistent  form.  Terms  of  art  will  be  invented,  and  treatises  and 
elementary  books  arranged.  At  first,  I  should  recommend  a  register 
of  cases  to  be  kept  by  the  University,  and  an  account  of  the  practice 
in  each. 

Jan.  10 : — Two  cases  of  confirmed  melancholy  on  account 
of  neglected  love — tempers  warm  and  irritable-— tendency  in  a  mode- 
rate degree  to  suicide.  Ordered — a  brisk  dose  of  the  decoction  of 
vanity  and*  self-love,  with  a  plaster  of  hope.  The  dose  operated  so 
sharply,  that  a  little  anti-hatred  wine  was  administered — the  plaster 
useless^     Both  discharged  cured. 

Jan.  20 : — No  less  than  ten  cases  of  quarrels  between  man  and 
wife.  Seven  applications  from  women,  three  from  men.  All  these 
cases  arose  from  morbid  conditions  of  mind,  which  had  constant 
tendency  to  inflammatory  action,  which  in  the  female  cases  produced  a 
sympathetic   excitement  of  the  tongue.     Ordered  that  the  cooling 
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lih«araeiit  (Lon.-  Un.  Vhann.)  of  the  moral  impoeaibility  of  their 
conduct  to  produce  comfort,  be  ffenerally  applied.  Thvee  tonie  piUe 
of  liope  of  amendment.  Eight  dischai]^  cured*-— two  still  on  the 
books. 

Jan.  36  : — Two  applications  for  jealousy — ^both  bad  cases  ^ 
found  on  the  next  day  that  one  was  the  result  of  jaundice  and  diseased 
action  of  the  biHary  ducts— transferred  him  to  the  medical  schooL 
QttTe  the  other  into  the  hands  of  the  University  Proctor. 

Thus  would  our  profession  gradually  acquire  a  solid  and  scien- 
tific  figure.  Under  such  a  system,  think  of  the  advantages  with 
which  the  students  would  come  into  the  world,  prepared  to  study  and 
analyse  each  case  with  a  practised  skill  and  judgment.  A  strict  and 
regular  system  of  examination  must  of  course  be  adopted.  The 
gentlemen  composing  the  Council  of  the  Unirersity  may  take  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  examination,  and  each  propose  in  turn. some 
difficult  and  extreme  case,  upon  which  the  young  PAaAxvnviKos  must 
^ve  his  opinion.  Mr.  BK>%^ham  may  state  the  case  of  praiatnff  Bfr* 
Canning  and  pleasing  the  Whics.  Sir  James  Maekintosh  shonM  ask 
how  a  man  may  conduct  himsdf  who  has  talked  of  publishing  a  book 
for  twenty  years,  not  a  line  of  which  ia  known  to  be  written  §  others 
of  greater  or  less  degrees  of  complication  and  difficulty. 

1  remember  hearing  the  case  of  a  young  naval  lieutenant  under 
examinationc  The  course  adopted  was  to  suppose  his  ship  in  every 
possible  kind  and  degree  of  danger,  and  he  was  to  ei^lain  the  course 
he  should  take  under  each  of  the  circumstances.  He  answered  deariy 
and  coolly  for  a  long  while  j  at  last  a  case  was  prc^xMcd  of  horrid 
difficulty  and  danger— a  strong  gale  and  lee  shore,  under  very 
awkward  dreumstances :  he  considered  a  while,  and  then  loudly 
exclaimed, ''  She  must  drive  on  shore  and  be .*' 

Suppose  in  the  examination  of  a  youpg  professor  at  the  University^ 
after  answering  as  weU  as  he  was  ^ble  all  the  difficult  moral  cases  of 
Mr.  Brougham  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Hume  were  to  stand 
up  and  ask'  him,  how  a  public  man  must  act  In  a  suf^posed  case  of 
Greek  Bonds,  to  get  quit  of  puWc  odium  and  contempt^  What 
could  his  answer  be,  but  that  of  the  young  Ueuteaant,  ''  You  matt 
"  drive  on  shore  and  be !" 

But,  sir,  1  have,  if  T  mistake  not,  intelligibly  disekaed  tba 
leading  principles  of  my  plan.  I  have -only  to  beg  the  favor  that  you 
will  carefully  remember  my  name,  which  I  communicated  to  you  in 
confidence,  in  case  Mr.  Ciox,  the  Secretary  to  the  Coundl  (Doctor 
Cox,  some  people  call  him  ;  pray  whai  is  he  a  doctor  of}  Is  he  a 
cow  doctor,  or  the  parish  doctor?)  should  apply  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  University,  to  search  me  out  as  the  first  professor. 

a 

I  am,  Mr.  Bditor,  faithfully  yours, 

*  *  » 


^^ 
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Oh  I  raise  the  bowl  with  taptared  tfoui. 

And  give  to  1>U88  the  night, 
Every  pleafture  is  a  ireasiire, 

And  wine  can  yield  delight ! 
Then  swig  away/  till  dawnine  day 

Rath  shown  his  form  of  light,  my  boys  1 

Ra1&  shown  his  form  of  light! 

Oh !  toast  yoor  la8^--»fiU  high  yoUr  glass. 

While  tyrant  Care's  away, 
Every  pleisnlre  is  a  tieasurfe. 

Then  snatch  it  while  you  may. 
Oh  I  gaily  tiowl  tlve  sparkling  bowl. 

And  Wake  the  jovial  lay,  my  boys  ! 

And  wake  the  jovial  lay  I 

For  Life's  dull  scene  hath  seldom  been 

tllumed  by  rapture's  glow, 
every  pleasure  is  a  treasure 

In  this  dark  vale  of  woe ; 
Then .  oh  t  be  gi^y,  'till  sober  day 

Bids  reeling  Bacchus  go,  my  boys ! 

Bids  reeling  Bacchus  go  1 

R. 
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(Continutdjrom  pagi  164,) 

**  What  has  happened  ?**  asked  I  in  a  whisper,  and  taking  him 

*'  Nothing  I"  he  replied,  remarkir^g  that  the  observation  of  the 
bye-standers  was  directed  towards  him,  **  I  only  wished  to  say  to 
yoo,  diat  I  am  going  home." 

I  will  go  with  you/'  I  rejoined,  in  order  to  avoid  interruption, 
and  we  left  the  company.  As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  streets^  I  asked 
him  the  occasion  orhis  disturbancf  of  mind. 

'« I  Irave  challenged  him '' 

•'Whom?    VonHainfblsr 

•*  IH  Ae  Captain— the  brother  of  Matilda  r 

•*  Good  heavens!  and  why?** 

**  He  wOubded  me  in  the  only  point  where  I  was  vulnerable,  and. 
**  ke  paid  the  penalty.    Bcdieve  me,  I  have  not  rashly  engaged  in  an 
''  ndventure)  of  which  I  haVe  not  calculated  the  consequences;    I 
**  ooidd  not  bear  his  atrogance." 

He  then  related  to  me  that  the  innocent  pleasure  which  Matilda 
had  evinced  on  dancing  With  hfim,  had  awakened  the  pride  and  sus- 

2s2 
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picions  of  her  brother  and  the  Captain,  who  both,  od  the  other  hand, 
appeared  to  favor  the  wish  of  Von  Hainfels;  that  the  Captain  had,  in 
the  most  supercilious  manner,  made  him  aware  of  the  superiority  of 
his  rank,  and  at  last  had  indulged  in  such  bitter  taunts  npon  Ro- 
Bowsky's  indigent  or  mysterious  circumstances,  as  to  make  a  challenge 
inevitable.  What  avail  words  when  such  transactions  have  past?  I 
myself,  in  his  situation,  could  not  have  acted  differently.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  let  the  affair  take  its  course.  The  day  of  the  duel 
was  appointed  at  a  week  distance^  in  order  to  give  each  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  the  last  necessary  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  his 
affairs  and  property,  it  being  expected  that  a  duel  between  two  such 
combatants,  both  of  whom  were  well  known  to  be  expert  marksmen, 
must  necessarily  be  fatal.  If  Rosowsky  had  had  the  first  shot,  I 
should  have  been  in  less  anxiety  for  htm ;  for,  at  thirty  paces  he  could 
hit  a  dollar,  and  his  home  stood  fire  like!  a  wall.  The  Captain,  how- 
ever, was  a  not  less  renowned  shot,  nor  was  it  the  first  time  that  he 
had  bad  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  sternly  and  how  fatally  he 
could  aim  at  an  adversary.  The  circumstance  of  the  duel  could  not 
be  kept  so  secret,  but  that  some  tidings  of  it  pierced  the  recesses  of 
his  mother-in-law's  house.  The  anguish  of  his  wife  may  easily  be 
conceived;  married  to  him  as  she  had  been,  only  six  months,  and 
fondly  indulging  in  a  mother's  hopes.  Many  steps  were  taken,  on 
the  part  of  the  family,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliatmn,  but  all  hopes 
of  tnis  were  prevented  by  the  Captain's  obstinacy.  The  time  drew 
near;  Rosowsky  prepared  himself  with  a  tranquillity  which  was  con- 
formable to  the  cheerfulness  of  his  whole  existence. 

''  Here  is  a  letter  for  my  parents,'*  said  he  to  me  two  days  before 

the  duel ;  **  thou  wilt  protect  them  when  I  can  no  longer  do  so.     My 

"  will  IS  made  :  I  have  therein  entreated  the  General  to  allow  it  to  be 

executed.     My  did  Conrad  is  to  inherit  my  two  horses  with  their 

caparisons ;  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  roe,  I  can  neither 

forget,  nor  repay.     Endeavour  to  attach  htm  to  you ;  he  is  true  as 

steel.     My  debts  are  all  paid ;  I  have  retained  for  my  funeral  only 

as  much  as  is  necessary  to  give  a  soldier  a  decent  funeral.    Thoo, 

my  friend  and  second,  wilt  see  that  it  is  properly  performed." 

I  clasped  him  in  my  arms,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I 

wept  liV*^  a  child.     "  Do  not  think  only  of  the  worst." 

*'  1  am  thinking  of  the  possible,  and  have  paid  my  reckoning  to 
'•  life." 

On  the  last  evening  we  supped  with  our  old  Lieutenant,  who 
treated  us  to  punch.  We  had  promised  to  pass  one  hour  in  friendly  * 
joyousness,  without  mentioning  a  syllable  of  the  approaching  day. 
But  the  bitter  expectation  of  the  future  hung  like  a  ^word  over  our 
heads,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  dissipate  it,  filled  us  with  con- 
vulsive shudderings.  Rosowsky  alone  kept  his  vow  and  his  resola- 
tion.  '*  To  our  next  merry-meeting,"  he  cried,  seizing  his  glass, 
''  her^or  there ! "  I  drank  the  liquor  with  a  feeling  that  seemed  to  turn 
it  cold  in  my  veins.  Towards  midnight  we  parted  from  our  old 
friend,  who  pressed  Rosowsky's  hand  in  silence. 
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**  Sleep  well,  brother ! "  said  he  to  me  at  bis  departure,  and 
embracing  me,  **.  to-morrow,  at  this  time,  I  may  be  sleeping  my  last 
'*  iron  sleep." 

I  pressed  him  in  silence  to  my  breast. 

'*  To-morrow  early,  at  four  o'clock,  I  expeot  thee,"  said  he, 
gently  disengaging  himself,  "  good  night!*' 

1  came  at  the  appointed  hour.  Conrad  was  saddling  the  horse; 
his  face  was  pale,  and  the  tears  fell  silently  from  his  eyes.  "  Is  the 
**  Lieutenant  risen  ?"  asked  I. 

"  He  is  loading  his  pistols,"  he  answered,  with  a  deep  but  quiet 
tone. 

The  duel  was  to  be  fought  beyond  the  boundaries.  We  had 
yet  two  good  hours  before  we  should  reach  the  field  ;  all  was  pre- 
pared, and  we  mounted.  Our  way  led  us  past  the  Captain's  quarters. 
At  tlie  window  reclined  his  wife,  looking  after  the  husband,  whom 
perhaps  she  should  never  see  again.  Her  aspect  at  that  moment 
might  have  penetrated  a  heart  of  stone.  The  trkmp  of  our  horses 
aroused  her  from  her  trance,  and  she  immediately  disappeared.  A 
servant  stood  at  the  door,  of  whom  Rosowsky  asked,  whether  his 
master  was  gone  ? — '*  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Brother,"  said  Rosowsky,  **  ride  forwards,  I  have  yet  here 
'*  something  to  do ;  or  if  ihou  wilt  be  a  witness,  dismount  with  me.*' 
In  a  moment  we  were  out  of  the  saddle.  **  Lead  me  to  your  mis- 
''  tress,"  continued  Rosowsky  to  the  servant.  '*  What  art  thou  about 
*•  to  do  ?"— "  Quiet  my  conscience." 

The  servant  returned  with  a  message  to  say,  that  his  *'  mistress 
"  would  see  nobody." 

"  By  heaven  I  I  must  speak  to  her ;  my  good  intentions  must 
''  excuse  my  rudeness."  He  rushed  up  the  steps  before  the  servant 
could  stay  him. 

We  entered.  The  a£Bicted  wife  lay  in  tears  upon  a  sofa,  her 
whole  frame  exhibiting  the  tokens  of  a  sorrow  without  hope. 

**  Noble  lady !"  began  Rosowsky,  "  I  come  to  bring  you  con- 
•*  solation."    , 

She  shook  her  head,  scarcely  looking  round,  waved  her  hand, 
and  again  hid  her  face  in  the  cushions. 

*'  I  entreat  you  to  allow  me  only  one  moment's  quiet  hearing," 
continued  he,  "  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  family.  Will  yon 
"hear  me?" 

•She  raised  her  eyes,  which  were  completely  fatigued  with 
weeping. 

'^  I  cannot  see  Matilda's  sister  weep,'*  said  Rosowsky,  deeply 
affected,  '^  take  my  word  of  honor,  noble  lady,  your  husband  shall 
"  return  to  you  uninjured."    . 

A  look  of  despairing  astonishment  fell  upon  the  speaker,  who 
bowed,  and  immediately  rushed  with  me  from  the  room. 

We  sprang  to. horse  in  silence,  nor  did  a  word  escape  from  either 
of  ttSf.     I  suspected  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

The  Captain  and  his  second  were  already  on  the  ground    ijl  cold 
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ttlntation  took  place.  The  usual  formalities  of  the  duel  were 
settled^— the  weapons  were  e&amined — light*  wind,  and  space,  fairly 
divided,  and  the  combfttants  took  stations.  The  Captain  reciaived  his 
pistol  with  a  pale  but  stern  face,  and  took  his  aim.  Rosowsky, 
expecting  his  aatagoniA  with  cheerful  oountenance,  stood  with  his 
horse  as  if  chained  to  the  spot; — a  fearful  pause  took  place — theoM 
attendant  treitibled  in  every  joint — ^tnd  anxious  as  I  was,  I  vet  remem* 
bered  the  chattering  of  bis  teeth.  *'  Ood  xnisdireol  dbe  bnllet," 
thought  I,  as  the  Captain  drew  the  trigger-^in  the  moment  sounded 
^e  pistol.  Tbanka  to  heaven !  Rosowel^y  was  unhurt;  the  ball 
whizzed  by  his  ears.  He,  in  his  turn,  put  forth  his  pistol,  aimed, 
amiled,  and  fired  it  in  the  air^ 

''  What  is  that  ?"  asked  the  Captain*  staitiag. 

**  1  shall  not  fire  at  you,''  said  Rosowsky* 

'*  Fire,  sir,  or  I  will  fire  again ;"  and  he  wtklly  snatcbed  tbe 
aecottd  pistol. 

**  It  is  year  turn,  sit,'' replied  Rosowsky  qoietly.  "  Fire,'  I  have 
**  given  my  word  of  honor,  and  will  not  fire  at  you*" 

'*  What  b  that  ?  To  whom  did  yam  pledge  your  word  1 " 

**  From  my  own  impulses,  to  a  tearful  wife,  Who  has  no  share 
**  in  our  disagiieement,  wha  was  wringing  her  hands  in  anguish  for 
'*  her  husband's  life  ;  in  short,  sir,  no  person  on  earth  shall  compel 
**  me  to  break  my  word ! — ^Toa  see  my  pistol  is  disckarged-^^it  is 
"your  turn,  fire!" 

One  moment  remained  the  Captain  in  suspense-^his  pride  con- 
tended with  better  feelings.  He  fiung  his  pistol  on  the  ground, 
spurred  his  horse,  and  was  at  his  enemy's  side  in  a  moment,  with  1m 
band  extended. 

**  Are  you  satisfied?"  jaid  he,  grasping  the  Lieutenant's  hand,— a 
deep  pressure  was  the  reply,  and  the  Captain  said^  while  bis  frame 
tbriiled  with  emotion,  **  You  are  6  noble  mati,  whom  I  have  not 
"  known  as  I  should  know ;  let  me  entreat  your  friendship^" 

An  embrace  sealed  the  new  compact.  We  all  sprang  from  our 
horses,  and  embraced  each  other  in  turn  ;  and  eveq  Conrad,  who 
had  more  than  shared  bis  master's  indignation,  clapped  his  halids  in 
joy  at  the  happy  result. 

**  Now  away,  Captain,"  said  Rosowsky,  '*  carry  to  jcnr  wife  the 
''  best  consolation  of  your  presence." 

We  galloped  back  to  the  town  ;  at  the  door,  RosoWtky  would 
have  gone,  but  the  Captain  crif  d,  **  Without  Uiee,  toy  fttead,  I  will 
**  not  see  her ;  my  Amelia  shall  not  be  ignorant  with  what  an  e«atty  I 
**  have  had  to  do ;'  and  in  spite  of  mBonstjpaacett,ha€oroediiB  to  enter. 

The  lady  stood  at  the  window  with  her  banda  cUaped,  and  hat 
eyes  wildly  fixed  upon  the  entrance  ;^she  cnvgibt  the  spgkty  mahed 
^rom  the  window,  and  in  a  moment  was  in  her  hiisk«id'&  arms*  Behind 
her  followed  Matilda,  in  ail  ber  spkddorof  baanty^lwr  joyatiaannf^ 
in  rays  of  light  through  ber  yet  giisteaing  ayea,  and  one  look  of 
gratitude  towards  Rosowsky^  wanerved  hit  band,  |«nd  shook  him 
like  an  aspen. — The  sequel  is  soon  tokl*    Rososmy  obtained  a 
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promise  of  Matildas  hand  after  Ms  first  campaign  ;  he  fought  his 
way  to  n^iid  promotion — married  his  lovely  bride — lived  with  her 
through  six  years  of  a  soldier's  stormy  life^  and  closed  one  of  the 
moat  enviol  of  existences  on  the  bloody  ridges  of  St.  Jean^  leading 
on  his  regiment  to  the  avenging  charge  which  redeemed  the  slaugh- 
ters of  liigny.  .His  wife  mourned  him  with  all  the  ardent  tenderness 
of  a  woman«  bat  resisted  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  her  griefs 
with  the  better  firmness  of  a  Christian ;  and  as  a  mother^  in  the 
edttcatioii  of  two  noble  boys,  proved  herself  worthy  to  have  loved 
and  moamed  a  warrior  like  Kosowsky. 


AILEEN    ASTORS. 

TO  Taa  BDITOK. 

''  Dear  Sir>  Trmity  College,  DMin,  Jan,  ^,  189r. 

"  What  will  become  of  poor  Ireland  V*  asks  a  writer 
in  tl^is  jBODth*8  Blackwood,  in  a  tone  in  which  the  malice  of  the 
monkj  and  the  vehement  acrimony  of  the  renegade,  struggle  with 
alternate  saciceM  for  the  mastery.  A  senator.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke, 
has  fomisbed  a  ready  answer  to  the  question-— '^  put  her  under 
'^  water  for  twenty-lbur  hours/'  This  certainly  would  be  a  Lethean 
remedy  fur  her  misfortunes.  Would  that  its  sapient  promulgator 
would  apply  it.  What  a  saving  of  ink  !  Whait  a  saving  of  paper ! 
What  repoae  to  our  eyes  and  ears !  Why  have  not  the  Westminster 
]fteviewer8  advocated  it  ?  or  the  Edinburgh,  or  iii/t  Quarterly?  Surely 
it  possesses  at  least  the  merit  of  being,  to  use  thdr  own  ^'  philo- 
'"  sophical "  language,  "  a  physical  chedc  upon  superabundant 
*'  papulation."  Peihaps  they  think  it  not  very  practicable.  Can  the 
maixih  of  a  few  miles  ci  water  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  the  leaders 
and  great  meclianists  of  the  "  March  of  mind  ?*'  or  perhaps  they 
think  that,  as  in  other  inundations,  the  worthless  straws  only  would 
float  and  be  saved,  while  the  solid  and  the  valuable  would  sink 
irrecoverably  to  the  bottom.  A  great  moral  deluge,  an  Alpheic  tor- 
rent over  thie  "  sister  isle,"  is  indeed  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  ^  such 
an  oq^  as  by.  sweeping  away  the  Augean  filth  of  centuries  of  misrule, 
of  legalized  plunder,  of  all-pervading  corruption,  of  the  effect  of 
deep-rooted  superstition  and  persecuting  fanaticism,  and  of  the 
remorseless  and  unpunishable  oppression  of  the  powerful,  might 
sitence  the  offensive  blurtings  of  mushroom  Catholic  demagogues, 
and  the  demoniac  yellings  of  Orange  harpies  over  their  cannibal 
prey,  for  ever.  • 

Attached  as  I  am  from  feeling  and  conviction  to  our  own  excel- 
lent Protestant  form  of  rdigion,  I  need  not,  while  stigmatizing  an 
article  tl^t  disgraces  its  truly  *'  talented''  (an  ungrammatical  phrase 
of  Ebony's  own)  vehicle,  deprecate  the  idea  of  my  opinions  of 
Irehuid's  diseases,  their  cause  and  remedy  being  identical  with  those 
af  either  of  the  parties  that  distract  this  unhappy  country.  By  no 
mcaiis,  my  sole  end  would  be  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  En^aad  to  the  real  condition  of  Ireland,  and  to  caution  them 
ag^nst  adc^tiog  the  interested  assertions  of  either  party  without 
inquiring  into  their  validity.    I  am  sure,  did  they  once  possess  a  per. 
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feet  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  case^  the  proper  and  most 
healing  remedy  would  be  speedily  forthcoming.  Policy  and  justice 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  that  remedy  emanating  from  England^ 
if  it  meant  to  make  Ireland  virtually  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire. 
Every  true  patriot  here  wishes  it  to  thus  emanate^  and  hails  with 
delight  the  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  attention  of  the  English 
people  being  earnestly  directed  towards  the  condition  of  their  Irish 
brethren^  feeling  sanguine  as  to  its  beneficial  consequences. 

I  have  been  led  away,  like  most  of  my  countrymen,  into  the 
hot-bed  of  politics,  from  my  immediate  object,  the  communicating  a 
simple  and  true  story,  interesting,  as  I  take  it,  in  itself,  and  in  some 
degree  illustrative  of  the  Irish  character,  at  least  of  one  feature  of 
it— its  devotion  to  the  fair  sex.     I  leave  it  to  wiser  heads  to  explore 
the  philosophy  of  the  connection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
with  chivalry  and  deification  of  female  excellence,  and  content  my- 
self with  remarking,  that  the  two  most  essentially  chivalrous  people 
in  Europe  are  Roman  Catholics—- the  Spaniards,  and  their  reputed 
descendants,  the  Irish.    Both  are  admittedly  oouiageous  to  rashneas, 
adventurous,  patient  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  punctilious  of  honor, 
apt  to  take  offence,  and  quick  to  avenge  it :  but  in  no  respect  do  they 
more  resemble  each  other,  or  surpass  either  nations,  than  in  their' 
idolatry  of  the  female  sex,  that  first  and  finest  qualification  of  a  true 
knight-errant.     We  degenerate  modems  may  ridicule  the  excess  of 
this  latter  feeling,  yet  we  cannot  but  view  it  a  romance  of  the  heart, 
in  which  the  wisest  perhaps  might  love  to  wander.    When  we  see  with 
what  deep  awe  and  rapturous  affection  the  Irish  peasant  almost  kneels 
before  the  living  shrine  of  beauty,  as  if  a  superior  being  were  smOing 
upon  his  loneliness,  with  what  silent  veneration  he  listens  to  her 
behests,  and  with  what  recklessness  of  danger,  privation,  life  itself, 
he  endeavours  to  perform  them,  it  is  enough  to  make  us  ashamed  of 
that  cold,  unchivalrous,  gross  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which  teaches  oa 
civilized  people  to  see  nothing  in  the  perfection  of  a  lovely  woman,  but 
incentives  to  voluptuous  passion  ^  which  fer,  far  wide  of  the  enthu- 
siastic feeling  that  reigns  in  the  contenmed  peasant's  bosom,  indinea 
us  to  debase  her  to  a  mere  animal,  rather  than  exalt  her  into  a  still 
diviner  creature. 

Aileen  Astore,  i.  e. ''  darling  Ellen,"  was  the  last  descendant  of 
a  long  line  of  Milesian  princes,  and  the  niece  of  the  last  occupant 
of  an  old  castle,  whose  ruins  are  still  in  existence  near  my  native 
village.  Oftentimes  when  a  boy,  have  I  stood  gazing  at  the  **  Crow's 
*'  Castle,*'  with  that  undefinec^  sense  of  terror  and  wonder,  and  me- 
lancholy, so  inimitably  described  by  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book. 
These  emotions  were  much  more  painful  whenever  I  ventured  into  a 
little  glen  that  lies  near  the  castle,  called,  in  the  vernacular  ton^e, 
Glen-a-oude,  i.  e.  the  "  Glen  of  the  Grave,*'  from  its  having  been  the 
burial  place  of  Aileen.  It  is  a  beautiful  valley,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered as  holy  ground  since  the  remains  of  the  lovely  maiden  hare 
been  deposited  in  it.  The  peasantry  never  enter  it,  but  upon  the 
anniversary  of  her  death,  when  a  procession  of  their  most  beautiful 
virgins  visit  the  grave,  and  deck  it  with  all  the  shortest-lived  flowen 
they  can  get,  hanging  white  garlands  upon  the  willow,  and  placing  a 
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bunch  of  vale  lily  upon  the  head-stone,  emblems  of  the  purity  and 
shortness  of  her  life.  The  stoutest  boy  of  the  villaee  would  not 
▼isit  Glen-a-oude  alone ;  and  whenever  my  school-fellows  and  I 
ventured  into  its  still  solitude,  not  a  sound^-not  even  a  whisper, 
escaped  from  our  lips,  and  we  moved  slowly  along  with  the  gravity 
of  mutes  at  a  funeral  pageant.  Her  spirit,  we  nrmly  believed,  to 
haunt  the  place  she  loved  to  wander  in  when  living,  and  we  held  it  a 
kind  of  sacrilege  to  intrude  on  its  privacy,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
beseeching  its  protection,  or  paying  it  honor.  She  is  still  supposed 
by  the  peasantry  of  the  district  to  watch  over  their  interests  with  her 
former  solicituae;  and  her  memory  is  as  dear  to  them,  as  if  her 
influence  had  made  them  as  really  prosperous,  as  they  are  truly 
miserable.  One  of  their  common  sayings  will  best  illustrate  their 
belief  of  her  presence  and  power  amongst  them.  Whenever  they 
wish  a  person  the  height  of  good  luck,  they  exclaim — **  the  shadow 
**  of  Aileen  Astore  be  night  and  day  upon  you ; "  and  though  no 
happy  result  follows  the  wish,  it  is  ascribed  to  the  unworthiness  of 
either  the  wisher  or  the  object,  and  never  to  the  impotency  of  the 
invoked  spirit.  My  grandmother  was  a  contemporary  and  neaV.  rela- 
tive of  Aileen ;  and  I  have  heard  my  nurse  ascribe  the  beauty,  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  and  sweetness  of  manners,  for  which  my  vener- 
able relative  was  proverbially  remarkable,  to  the  circumstance  of  her 
having  had  "  Aileen  Astore's  kiss  on  her  forehead,''  and  never^to  any 
moral  or  personal  endowments. 

Aileen  was  but  seventeen,  when,  without  a  friend  in  the  wide 
world  to  whose  protection  she  could  repair,  she  was  left  the  sole 
mistress  of  her  solitary  castle  and  its  surrounding  barren '  acres. 
Defenceless  as  was  her  condition,  the  blessed  virgin  herself  was  not 
more>  secure  from  rapine  and  outrage,  for  she  was  bom  of  an  ancient 
race,  and  was  beautiful  and  good.  Her  security  lay  in  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  peasantry  around  her :  she  was  their  petty  queen, 
their  saint,  their  guardian  angel,  ther  paragon  of  excellence,  the 
very  idol  of  their  soul  and  affections,  their  morning  prayer,  and  their 
nightly  blessing.  They  adored,  they  worshipped  her ;  they  swore  in 
her  name.  They  would  have  surrendered  every  thing  they  had  or 
hoped  for  in  this  world,  to  purchase  her  a  moment's  comfort.  In  her 
cfise,  Burke*s  celebrated  metaphor  would  have  been  tame  prose ;  for 
her  poor  tenantry  and  neighbours  would  have  her  happy,  proudly- 
gloriously  happy,  to  die  at  her  feet  in  defending  her.  Ana  yet  she 
was  far  from  able  to  make  any  of  them  richer  or  happier,  and  could 
neither  assist  them  in  poverty,  or  protect  them  in  danger ;  and  there 
is  not  a  single  act  of  her's,  traditional  or  otherwise,  that  I  could  ever 
get  the  remotest  glimpse  of,  by  which  she  can  be  said  to  have  ren- 
dered their  condition  a  whit  more  favorable  than  if  they  never  had 
enjoyed  her  patronage.  Whence  then  this  extraordinary  devotion  in 
her  favor  !  The  source  of  all  this  enthusiasm,  the  origin  of  her  sur- 
name, and  the  secret  of  her  deification,  would  seem  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  consist  in  nothing  more  than  two  very  simple  qualities, 
tvtiich  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess— -beauty  and  goodness— 
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tQ.irbich  XD»v  be  added^  her  ancestral .  claims  upon  ti^ir  respect  and 
affection.    To  all  my  enquiries  after  what  she  was^  wbfit  she  did^  or 

bow  she  merited  such  love  and  veneration^  the  only  answer  was^  that 
she  was  very  good,  and  very  youngs  and  very  lovely,  and  very  beau- 
tiful. However  little  satisfactory  this  may  appear  to  you  an  English- 
man,  it  is  considered  as  fully  sufficient  by  her  warm  hearted  and 
fanciful  Milesian  countrymen. 

The  remainder  of  this  young  creature's  life>  which  was  that  of  a 
voluntary  recluse,  I  shall  give  in  the  words  of  a  poetical  friend,  who, 
about  two  years  ago^  visited  the  scene  in  my  company,  and  who  has 
since  favored  the  world  with  an  account  of»^  as  it  somewhat  appeared 
to  h!m,  this  strange  other  Wild  Irish  Girl. — "  Whether  from  a  natural 
melancholy  of  disposition,  the  delicacy  of  her  health',  or  the  retired 
mode  of  existence  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  accustomed,  Aileen 
was  seldom  to  be  found  beyond  tlie  precincts  of  her  own  immediate 
demesne.  She  h&d  either  forgotten  the  world,  or  feared  to  enter  it 
alone  and  unprotected.  The  narrator  of  her  history  boldly  asserted, 
however,  that  it  was  her  disdain  of  society,  the  very  best  of  whidi  in 
the  island  was  beneath  her  dignity  as  a  princess  (for  such  he  con- 
sidered her)  to  consort  with,  that  kept  her  in  retirement.  He  had 
often  seen  her  in  his  youth,  and  if  his  eulogies  on  her  person  and 
manners  did  not  hundred-fold  her  deserts,  queens  were  certainly  alone 
tBt  to  be  her  companions.  Her  complexion  was  more  dedicate  than 
the  bloom  of  the  apple  blossom,  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the  feathers 
under  the  wing  of  a  dove,  her  hair  was  long  and  dark  like  the  train 
of  a  storm,  and  her  eyes  were  as  mildly  bright  as  the  lover's  star ; 
such  were  a  few  of  the  images  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  convey 
some  faint  idea  of  Aileen  Astore*s  beauty.  Then  her  voice  was  as 
sweet  as  the  music  of  a  running  stream,  and  when  she  touched  her 
harp,  the  notes  were  as  fine  as  arose  from  the  mermaid's  lyre  trhen 
she  goes  smoothly  sounding  along  the  waves  of  a  summer  sea ;  not 
a  bird  would  attempt  to  sing  when  she  was  speaking,  but  the  wild 
throstle  has  been  heard  in  his  leafy  bower  imitating  her  voice  after 
she  had  stopped,  and  vainly  striving  to  equal  its  melody.  Our  nar- 
rator's encomiums  on  her  kindness  of  manner,  and  benevolence  of 
disposition,  though  uttered  with  no  less  enthusiasm,  seemed  to  par- 
take somewhat  more  of  truth,  and  to  flow  less  from  his  imagination 
than  his  heart.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  not  difficult  to  col- 
lect from  his  description,  after  all  due  allowance  had* been  made, 
that  Aileen  was  probably  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and  certainly  a  v^y 

'  amiable  one. 

After  her  uncle's  death,  she  became  more  reserved  than  befbre. 
The  walks  were  now  confined  to  the  green  and  little  glen  (befone 
mentioned),  in  which  she  spent  most  of  her  time.  The  glen  became 
a  sacred  retreat,  into  which  no  other  person  dared  to  intrude,  and 
over  which  no  one  dared  to  look.     From  this  circumstance  it  was 

*  Aileeti  Astore  is  the  subject  and  title  of  one  of  tbe  tales  of  the  **  Labors  of  Idle- 
"  neat ;  or,  Seven  Mights*  Bntertainments,  by  Guy  Penseval/'  a  work  which  bears  even 
qn  ita  defects  Uie  impreas  of  high  pottteal  geoinc,  tnd  which  contains  more  laocy,  fMiiig, 
nerve,  i^nd  sense,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  similar  pubfieation  we  have  ibr  a  leng 
time  read. 
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iin{iO00ftUe  to  know  liow  she  tnrased  hotelf  to  Itng  tbera.    Borne 
penoDft  thought  that  she  was  Employed  In  eomtoranirfg  with  the  spirits 
who  were  umier  her  influence;  but  as  this  &vored  too  mndi  of  the 
forbidden  arts,  it  was  at  length  cooeluded  thftt  her  hours  were  devoted 
to  prayer  and  intercessions  for  the  people.    AVbftteyer  it  was  that  en- 
caged her,  it  seemed  to  be  an  office  of  much  difiiculty  to  sq  tender  a 
frame ;  she  was  observed  always  to  return  mpre  wearied  in  spirit, 
more  pensive  and  drooping.    Her  countenance,  however,  still  retained 
its  placid,  though  uncheerfiil,  smile  >  her  manners  were  as  gentle  aa 
ever;  and  her  accents  grew  even  sweeter  and  sweeter  as  they  became 
more  feeble.    She  was  evidently  waning  into  a  spirit;  and  Uie  li^t 
coffin,  which  was  borne  to  the  grave  in  the  glen  by  four  slender  girla 
of  her  own  years,  told  how  little  of  earth  was  about  her  when  she  died. 
It  was  remarkable  that,  although  no  person  had  entered  the 
glen  but  herself  till  her  bier  was  carried  thither,  the  grotto  was  found 
ready  prepared  for  her  interment,  a  grave  having  been  scraped  out, 
a  small  head-stone  provided^  the  willow  phmted,  and  the  lilies  sown. 
(AU  these  are  described  in*  a  preceding  part  of  the  narrative.)    The 
two  domestics,  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  had  received  orders  where 
and  how  she  was  to  be  buried ;  the  ground  had  been  once  dedicated 
to  a  chapel,  where  some  of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  castle  had 
been  deposited,  though  their  tombs  were  then  scarcely  visible,  and 
the  place  for  some  centuries  back  had  been  disused  for  that  purpose. 
But  Aileen,  with  a  passion  for  solitude,  which  pursued  her  even  to 
death,  had  fixed  upon  that  spot  to  shditer  her  remains  for  the  very 
reasons  that  her  predecessors  had  deserted  it,  because  it  was  remote, 
secluded,  and  undisturbed.  There  is  something,  beyond  doubt,  against 
which  the  sensitive  mind  revolts,  and  which  must  have  been  espe- 
cially disagreeable  to  a  girl  of  Aileen's  refinement  of  feeling,  in  the 
common  practice  of  crowding  a  small  space  of  ground  with  tombs 
and  tomb-stones,  where,  instead  of  a  peaceful  retreat  after  the  voyage 
of  life,  your  dust  is  exposed  to  the  profane  hoof  of  every  unmannerly 
clown  who  chooses  to  trample  upon  it  3  and  your  birth,  death,  and 
character,  to  the  gaze  of  a  whole  village  every  holiday.    There  seems 
to  have  been  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  Ailten*s  choice  of  a  burial-place  so 
lonely  and  sequestered ;  perhaps  she  dreaded  that,  at  some  future 
time,  if  interred  in  an  orthodox  parish  church<*yard,  when  the  area 
was  fun,  and  a  space  wanted  for  some  unwieldy  corpse,  her  little 
coffin  would  be  violated,  and  her  slender  bones  rudely  scattered 
about,  for  any  v3e  hand  to  touch,  or  any  inquisitive  eye  to  examine. 
Ck>nsidering  it  philosophically,  the  dread  is  ridiculous }  a  modem 
Cicero  would  adduce  ten  thousand  siguments  to  prove  it  so.    But 
considering  it  as  Aileen,  who  was  00  philosopher,  but  a  timid  girl, 
XBoet  probably  did,  it  is  expressive  of  an  innate  modesty,  which  no 
lover  of  the  sex  would  wish  to  see  replaced  by  a  more  Stoical  contempt 
for  posthumous  exposure.'* 

Aileen's  request  was  complied  with  to  the  letter.  Four  young 
^irls  bore  her  to  the  grave,  all  dad  in  viigifi  white,  and  strewing 
flowers  befoi«  them.  The  whole  "peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
Uiose  who  had  owned  her  a  mistress  or  acknowledged  her  as  a  friend, 
followed,  in  tears  and  silence,  her  remains  to  the  grave.    They  laid 
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her  gently  on  the  boiom  of  her  mother  earth,  cloied  the  sod  over  her, 
and  many  a  sigh,  and  many  a  sob,  but  not  a  single  exclamation, 
burst  from  their  fall  hearts  as  they  took  their  last  lingering  leave  of 
the  sepalcbre  which  concealed  her  from  their  view  for  ever.  No 
dirge  was  sung,  no  wail  was  heard ;  silent  they  came,  and  silent  they 
departed ;  but  their  grief  was  as  deep  as  it  was  dumb,  it  choked  their 
voice,  and  a  stranger  might  have  thought  they  felt  no  sorrow  becanse 
they  expressed  none.  Yet  half  a  century  has  not  worn  her  image 
from  their  hearts,  nor  blotted  her  name  from  tlieir  pravers. 

She  wrote  her  own  epitaph.  The  following  is  Mr.  Penseval's 
version  of  it.  It  has  all  the  chaste  simplicity,  without  the  graphic 
force,  of  the  original. 

''  Here  in  a  little  cave« 

**  the  prettiest  nook  of  this  most  grassy  vale, 

"  all  amid  lilies  pale, 

"  that  turn 

**  their  heads  into  mylittle  vault  and  moom — 

*'  stranger,  I  have  made  my  grave. 

«'  I  am  not  all  forgot, 
**  a  small  hoarse  stream  marmurs  close  by  my  |hUow, 
"  and  o'er  me  a  green  willow 
**  doth  weep, 
"  still  questioning  the  air,  *  Why  doth  she  sleep, 
"  '  the  girl  in  this  cold  spot  V 

**  Even  the  very  winds 

**  oome  to  my  cave  and  sigh :  they  often  bring 

**  rose  leaves  upon  their  wing 

"  to  strew 

**  o*er  my  earth ;  and  leaves  of  violet  blue, 

"  In  sooth,  leaves  of  all  kinds. 

«<  Fresh  is  my  mossy  bed :    . 
**  the  frequent  pity  of  the  rock  falls  here, 
*'  a  sweet,  cold,  silent  tear ; 
"  I've  heard, 
*'  sometime,  a  wild  and  melaneholy  bird 
**  warble  at  my  g^ve  head. 

**  Read  this  smsll  tablet  o*er, 

**  that  holds  mine  epitaph  upon  Its  cheek  of  pearl ; 

"  *  here  lies  a  simple  girl, 

*"  *  who  died 

"  *  like  a  pale  flower  nipt  in  iu  sweet  spring  tide 

'* '  ere  it  had  bloomed : — No  more.'* 
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Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  I  believe  illness  and  matri- 
mony are  most  intimately  connected—- at  least  I  am  sure,  robust 
health  is  but  a  feeble  opponent  to  Maldius-ism,  and  that  the 
demand  for  **  special  licenses'*  is  not  ultimately  lessened  by  break* 
neck  escapes  like  this  collar-bone  fracture  of  mine.  Tis  only 
'on  the  bed  of  sickness,  that  the  lords  of  the  creation  learn  the 
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true  yet  httmiUatiug  sense  of  our  own  helplessness,  and  that  we 
feel  how  imperfect  is  that  happiness  which  is  not  based  on  domes- 
tic affection.     'Tis  then  woman  reigns  indisputably  triumphant, 
and  that  the  "  ministering  angel  thou  f  of  her  nature  is  seen  in 
all  its  loneliness :  and  'tis  then  the  peculiarly  tender  and  melting 
tones  of  female  solicitude,  like  the  music  of  heaven,  smoothing 
the  brow  of  anguish,  and  allaying  the  irritation  of  feyerish  excite- 
ment, glide  insensibly  to  the  heart,  and  make  you  devotedly  theirs, 
no  less  from  gratitude  than  admiration  of  their  unearthly  virtues. 
This  excitement,  I  know,  has  been  oftentimes  repeated:  it  has 
never  been  more  deeply  felt  than  by  me  at  this  moment,  though  it 
is  but  five  days  since  my  horse  fell  under  me,  and  two  since  I  was 
permitted  to  leave  my  bed.     My  dear  Sister,  and  my  if  possible 
dearer  — •,  if  ever  I  forget  this  kindness, — may  I  forget  myself! 
Some  advantages  may  accrue  to  me  from  this  confinement.     It 
will  enable  me  to  wade  through  a  few  unread,  and  probably  under 
other  circumstances,  unreadable  volumes,  and  to  make  myself  up 
on  the  Corn  Laws.     But  for  a  few  brushes  of  illness,  I  never  would 
have  been  an  optime  man  at  Cambridge.     By  the  way,  how  silly 
the  last  prize  questions  of  the  senate :  ''  the  Greek  of  the  Latin 
**  word  *  fenus,'  and  its  Shakspeare  English?"    How  can  the  silly 
answer  of  this  silly  question  improve  even  a  gyp?     Eyery  thing  is 
in  extreme  on  the  Cam:  the  mathematical  problem  would  pose  me, 
not  to  talk  of  a  junior  sophister.     But  for  my  illness,  I  would  send 

a  solution  of  it  to  .     Talking  of  illness — how  many  great 

works  is  the  world  indebted  to  ill-health  for ;  how  many  wars  have 
sprung  from  intestine  disturbance  of  the  hver ;  how  many  splendid 
passages  of  heart-stirring  oratory  have  been  the  result  of  a  fit  of  the 
gout  I  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence  illustrates  this  last  proposition  ; 
Canning's  is  a  living  commentary  upon  it.  John  Bull  well  knows 
when  Mr.  Canning,  or  my  Lord  Liverpool,  or  the  other  senatorial 
Tom  Crib,  are  stated  to  be  confined  from  an  eau  de  medicimale  regi- 
men, that  state  policy  fermentations  are  going  on ;  and  that  loud, 
frequent,  and  exciting  viva  voce  appeals  will  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. What  shall  I  read  ;  the  magazines,  Normanby's  books, 
and  some  half  dozen  pamphlets  on  the  Corn  Laws?  Normanby  is  a 
shrewd  observer,  and  a  clever  writer ;  but  he  is  affected  :  Cam  Hob- 
house,  I  understand,  is  to  puff  him  in  the  Westminster  Review.  I 
wonder  at  that,  for  Normanby  is  almost  offensively  aristocratic  in  his 
opinions  and  sentiments.  I  don't  like  /.'ilmaroso,  though  I  heard 
it  was  the  best  tale  in  the  **  English  in  Italy ;"  it  is  merely  an  atte- 
nuated second  edition  of  **  Matilda."  The  Politico  is  something 
better,  but  out  of  date.  The  Zimgari  is  only  fit  for  Italian  gover- 
nesses. Was  it  not  Goldsmith  that  said  M'Pherson  wrote  up  one 
poet  (Ossian,J  and  wrote  down  another  (Homer)  by  the  force  of  his 
own  style?  For  the  writing-down,  commend  me  to  the  New  Monthly 
Mag^azine.  Had  Dr.  Parr  all  the  genius  and  real  knowledge  I  am 
sure  he  wanted,  he  would  not  now  recover  the  accounts  given  of  him 
in  that  journal  by  his  **  friends"  and  "  pupib.*"    Another  "  friend^" 
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(Qod  protect me^  fom  my  bieadB^yhBA  itt  tins- montfa'a  Ntm  MsntUy*  *^ 

assailed  the  fome  of  Paley  :«hia  weriss  alone  can  save  himi    How  anj(  ^^ 

nan  could  report  such  stafff  unless  as  the  ideal  of  silly  noasease,  or  ^ 

rather  why  any  editor  would  allow  it  to  be  peintedv— is  beyond  tha 

solution'  of  even.  Paleyfs>owin:>Moral  Philosophy.    The  wnter  boasts 

that  be  is.  ar  con^Fertto  popery-^this  perhaps  will  aieaount  for  his.  able  ^ 

showing  off  of  the  Protestant  divine  s.  charaicter.    His  first  anecdote, 

which  is  moreover  gmn.afrthe  best,  will  serve  as  a. taste  of  the  rente- 

niscent's  quality.     Itoocucrcd.at.ai  dinner.    The  lady  of  the  house, 

loquitur :  ''  Pray ,  Mn^Sab^Dean,  what  will  yon:  plfeaso'  to  eat  ?"  a  very 

interesting  andiscnsible  questioni    ^^Eat,  Madam,"  .replied  Paley, 

'*  eat  every  thing  from,  the  top lOf  the  teMe  totthe  boltoni,-r-ffom  t£» 

^*  beginning  ef  tha  first  dish*  to  the  ead  of  the  second.*'     Then  put* 

ting  00)  a  look  ofi  great^  doubti  and  ckrliberation.     "  There  are  those 

**  >por]D«t«dbt<alamy.Zof>rf  Lauderdale),!  meant  to  proceed  regularly 

'*  andisy«teDiattcaiiy;tl»rough;thehaini  and  fowls  tO/the  beef»but  those 

'*  pork  sitaaka  staggerfmy.eorstem:  Mr*  (the >newk papist)  what  shall! 

"  eat?"  (a'inost  awful  question^  aS'it)  would  appear  from. the  worda 

of  the  remiaiscenty  who  saya,)  **  as  Lhad  to  answier  the  Jirst  question 

"  proposed  to  me  by  the  great  Paley,  l^adeavouced  touse  choice  and 

'*  eerrect 'phraBeolbgy..    L  satdl  thai  when  the  end  was  the  same^ .  and 

the  vmuntf^ equally  ianaceiUv  it  was  indifferent."  Paley.(who  nkuat  have 

possessed  g^eat  control  over  hisrisiUes  not  to  have  laughed<ia<  the 

tbol's  hiaeiY^  hadatqaick.and  ready  tact  on  all  ocoaaioiisc.  vhetherihe 

**  understood  the  ]M(«cusiiest>of  my.  sentence,  as  iftjest,or  earn^t,  1 

**  hnoW'not,  but  withoutallowiag-me  to  finish^  hecried  putv  *  Agr«.  I 

<<  aeeyou  are  for  the  pork  staak%^vemesome  of  that  dish,! — naoK 

''  ing  neither  porksteaks,  nor «ham  or  fowls«"  Thiaisthe leading  article 

of  the  January  New  Montidy>  Mag&iine,*— «nd « ia  gpsaKelyi  hea4ed 

*<  Recollections  of  Paley ."  I  wonder:  haa  tha^  wriier'a  mothecany  moro 

of  bhn,  as  it  would  be^asad^alamitYifthetbreed^iodi with  him! 

I  will  rsaduha  Goiva  Lawfpamphlets'ia  couplesi  a  ;9ro  and  a  eon; 
Stanhope's  and  Whitmore'a  for  ac  begimiiagv  Hie  Staohopes*  ace.  a 
very  eoc^ntricrfamily..  Bat  for  iiady.Heslei^.^r-th9:last^omaAin.  tho 
world  I  would  marry  ;4^(raigfat  have  beeo^  lobbed  aodrmurdered,by« 
her  friends' the  Bedouinsi  liiave  saidimy  aay  of  her  ebiewhere^.  'the 
late  earl:  was  an  exlmordinanyi character;  but  I4ake  it aliUle.N)bN*.W* 
in  the  attic.  Heovaa educated  bytanotiier  crasy  gemus^Jeao  ^aoqpea 
Rousseau,  and  was  so. mad  a  democrat^,  that:  he  apprenticed  my 
friend,  the  present  earl^«to  a  blacksmith,  deolsfingi  "  that  t)ie  trade 
**^  of  a  lord  wonld'soon.  be  oarer,  and  that  of  a  Uacksmith-more  pro<» 
'*  fitable."  I  am  surprised  the 'Westminster  Reviewers  have  not  a 
likeness  of :  him  on  their  covers^  And- do  not  take  his*  levelling  decla*- 
ration  for  their:  motto.  Mr.  Pitt,  whoiwasi  warmly  attached  to  his 
matrimonial  relatives,feli.  a  deep  interest  in  onr  young  Vulcan's  edu- 
cation, the  bad  effects. of  which: he  eodeavosved  to  counteract  as,  far 
as  it  was-  in-  his-power.  Whether  it.  be  to  dfat,.  or  ito}  the  antidotal 
extremity  of  hisfather*s.folly>  the  present  k»rd'a  aristooratic  feelings 
are  owhig,  I  know  not ;  but  the  fother  waa  not  more  zealously  eaa* 
moured  of,  than  the  son  is  opposed  to,  democracy.    It  in  fact  gives  an 
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asperity  to  his  sentitnents  thtftts  foreign  fhitf  bis  heart,  and  imparts 
a  party  declamatory 'totibtio  bfs'writkigs,  which  detiracts  from  tbeir 
Qsefalness.  Lord  Stanrhope  is  one  ef  the  most  geneptflly  itiformed 
men  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  exoeedtiv^yeloquent  in  <^n» 
versaiion,  and  yet  is  an  inefiicient  public  speaker.  He  beliMx'toe 
Boiieh  With  his  Totce,  vadhamrnm^  too  violently  with  his  arms^both 
the  consequence  of  his  operative  stwdies)  to  be  persuasive*  M&  is 
nuher  parstmontoos  in  his  habits :  Ghevening  >is  by  no  means  noted 
for  its  nospltality.  His 'dress,  address,  and  appearance,  are^Bactly 
those  of  a  methodist  parson ;  in  \*oice  and  feelings'^  I  am  hapjpy  to 
say^  he  isvsry  differesc.     I  hav«  a  sinoefe  regard  for  htm. 

I  never  saw  a  bailiff,  eaceptonrthe  stage,  but  I've  tak»n  H  intomy 
head,  i  knesr  not  why,  that  Williarm  Whttmorewthe  cutof  o»e.  He 
has  sack  anuntntelleoliualyetmeanitfglbl  leer,  aiidweors'hiskairso 
knowingly  sleek.  And  then  his  White  cmvat  aitd  rad  waistcoat,  worn 
like  a  servant  out  'Of  place;  and,  above  all,  4riw  douWn!|^«a^conier 
gait.  I  remember,  when  at  Harrow,  to  haf«  aceeotpanied  my  uncle 
to  Wliitmove's  •banking-shoose,  at>d  to  have  'seen  ^-  -our  aaibhor'' 
pevehed  onaetool,  wiSi  a  ^pen 'behind 'hie  eara,  like  tlia  Porte  tin  the 
iapce  of  the  Lottery  Ticket  i  Clever  saw  or  thougfit^f  »him  ^'years 
af^r;  but  instantly  recognised  :htm  in  Bfnmfk&f-i  ftrvlttng  a  leltef: 
the  attitude,  the  look,  was  the  same*;  and  1  aetii«>ly 'was  Qisappeinted 
when  Isaw  him  lay  the -pen  on  the  stand,  and  not  behimdhis  ear.  His 
jvoice^-theiest'of  aristocracy ^s  nasafl,  and  smacks  of  the  conven- 
tiele.  Why 'do  "not  parents  and  teacheFsattead  more  to  the  tone  of 
ilte  voice-?  In  this  particular,  Harrow  surpasses  aH  other  schools 
or  colleges.  1  never  *met  a  Harrow-man  -that  4id  not  speadt  with 
the  manly  accent  of  ^  gentlemfan,  except  Peel,  who  is  too  minc- 
ing by  half,— I  hope  be  will  ti^ke  the  hint  and  mend.  Whit- 
■onore  seems  to  be  a  modest,  iate>ligefit  man,  and  were  bis  rea- 
soning iaonkies  oncre  tnathematically  cultivated,  that  is,  were  he 
-mote  logical  in  his  statements,  he  woold  bear  authority  on  his  side 
of  the  question.  He  and  -Stanhope  are  as  opposite  to  each  other 
in  their  premises  and  oonclusions  as  day  is  from  night;  in  lfa«t, 
^faeir  pampMets  form  a  perfect  airtithesis.  Whitmore  sees  nothing 
farut  vuin  where  bis  lordahrp  sees  prospenty;  avd  the  disease  of  the 
4>ne  is  the  infallible  'remedy  of  the  other.  The  honorabie  member 
^r  Bridgenoivh  ascribes  the  general  ^distress  and  dearth  of  trade  to 
-Che  Corn  Laws,  and  its  revival  to  therr  abohtion  ;  while,  on  €be  (Aher 
4iand,  Lard  9tanliope  proclaims  that  a  free  trade  in  corn  wouM  >be 
the  destruction  of  the  empire,  and  4hat  the  welfare  of  M  classes  is 
-dependant  vpon  the  degree  in  which  the  prohibitvre  system  is  ap* 
plied  to  our  foreign  grain  convmerce.  Mr.  Whitmore' says,  *<  If  1 
*'  liave  Ikhoured  with  some  degree  of  assiduity  in  this  cause,  it  is 
**  because  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  change  ;  ft  is  be- 
cniuae  die  interests  ef  agriculture,  as  weN  as  all  eHher  interests,  in 
cny  judgment,  require  ^t;  it  is  -because  otrr  present  law  does  not 
sigMne  wsth,  but  totaUy  differe  from,  the  ancient  poKcy  of  the  coun- 
^  try;  k^is  because  eirperieaoe  iias  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  a 
**  BNm.liree  interoeurse  with  ^foreign  countries^  wjsh  vespect  to  agri- 
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**  cultural  produce ;  it  U  because  a  re-establiflhrnent  of  this  branch 
"  of  commerce  is  absolutely  essential  to  enable  Greait  Britain  to  con- 
**  tinue  to  hold  the  prominent  station  she  now  occupies  amongst  the 
**  manufacturing  and  commercial  nations  of  the  world.*'  (Letter,  p.  6) 
Reversely  the  noble  writer  writes :  "  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the 
proprietors  ought  at  present  to  be  re-echoed  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
throughout  the  country,  that  the  measure  would  entirely  ruin  all 
the  nobility,  and  all  the  other  landed  proprietors,  and  not  them 
alone,  but  also  the  tenants  and  the  labourers.  When,  by  a  g^eat 
**  reduction  of  prices,  the  cultivation  of  land  becomes  unprofitable, 
**  and  is  therefore  abandoned,  it  can  yield  no  rent  to  the  landlord, 
*^  and  also  no  profit  to  the  farmer,  and  can  give  no  employment  to 
*'  the  labourer.  Innumerable  multitudes  of  those  who  are  engaged 
**  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  be  deprived  of  subsistence,  and 
'^  would  be  driven  to  seek  a  scanty  and  aeg^ading  relief  from  the 
**  poorVratea.  In  many  cases  the  poor's-rates  could  not  be  collected, 
**  as  they  are  levied  solelv  on  the  occupiers  of  land,  who,  far  from 
**  beine  able  to  support  others,  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
*'  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  who,  instead  of 
"  paying  poor's-rates,  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiving 
^*  them.  (Letter,  pp.  88, 38.)  Facts  and  experience  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  Lord  Stanhope's  inferences,  though  his  general  theory  is  more 
founded  in  feeling  than  in  reasoning.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  appears 
to  me  that  no  one  has  taken  an  entire  or  correct  view  of  all  their 
bearings.  The  abstract  perfection  of  free  trade  per  se  constitutes  all 
that  is  sound  in  the  doctrine  of  the  abolitionists ;  the  evils,  the  f^lt 
evils,  of  a  low  price  of  corn,  is  the  only  argument  advanced  on  the 
side  of  the  anti-repealers.  Were  it  not  for  this  ex-parte  investigation, 
so  many  absurdities  would  not  abound  in  the  conclusions  of  the  one, 
nor  would  so  many  errors  be  admitted  into  the  premises  of  the  other. 
The  Question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  nevertheless,  lies  in  a  nut-shell. — 
1.  Is  It  the  interest  of  a  country  to  support  its  own  population  with 
the  produce  of  its  own  soil  ?  2.  Is  the  produce  of  Great  Britain  ao^d 
Ireland  equal  to  the  support  of  their  inhabitants  ?  3.  From  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  into  cultivation  inferior  soils,  and  from  the  immense 
taxation  (particularly  heavy  on  the  land.holders)  of  the  country,  must 
not  the  British  agriculturist  receive  a  high  price  for  his  produce,  elae 
no  profitable  return  for  his  capital  ?  4.  Can  he  receive  that  high  re- 
munerating price,  if  the  produce  of  richer  soils  and  a  much  less 
taxed  country  be  admitted  free  into  the  British  market  ?  5.  Is  not  a 
high  price  of  corn  at  once  a  cause,  and  the  symptoms  and  conse- 
quence, of  the  progress  of  a  country  in  wealth  and  civilization  ;  and 
vice  versa  ?  G.  Can  the  taxes  be  paid  ?  can  faith  be  kept  with  the 
public  creditor,  without  such  an  amount  of  currency,  as  in  itself 
must  raise  the  price  of  corn  above  the  level  of  other  countries  ?  Can 
then  these  taxes  be  paid  with  a  lower  price  of  corn  ?  7*  Is  not  the 
rent  of  land  the  consequence,  and  not  the  cause  of  a  high  price  of 
corn  ?  and  would  not  corn  be  of  a  high  price  though  the  landlords  of 
the  country  had  agreed  to  charge  no  rent  ?    8.  Is  the  prosperity  of 
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the  agricnkoiiBts  iDCompatible  with  that  of  the  manufacturing  and 
eoaraiercial  interests  ?    9.  Is  not  the  former  class  the  base  and  prop 
of  the  latter  ?    10.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  Corn  Laws  put 
thirty  or  forty  millioos  sterliqg,  annually,  into  the  landlords*  pockets^ 
when  the  whole. rental  of  England  is  not  twenty-five  million^?    11. 
Supposing  the  rent  of  land  were  reduced  one  third  throughout  the 
kingdom,  could  the  *'  operatives/'  on  that  account,  save  more  than 
1^.  a  day  each,  at  the  highest  calculation  ?     12.  Do  not  the  waives 
of  labour  depend  on  the  ratio  which  demand  (capital)  bears  to  the 
supply  (population),  and  therefore,  would  not  the  wages  .of  labour, 
cseteris  paribus,  fall  with  the^rice  of  necessaries,  and  would  not  his 
command  over  those  necessaries,  from  the  increased  ratio  of  price  and 
profit,  be  lessened  more  than  the  proportion  of  his  money  wages? 
18.  Would  not  the  admission  of  cheap  foreiga  grain  throw  all,  or  a 
great  portion,  of  the  inferior  soils  .of  the  empire  out  of  cultivation, 
and  would  not,  consequently,  thpusands  of  agricultural  labourers  be 
thrown  out  of  employment?  .14.  Would  these  thousands  obtain  em- 
ployment from  the  manufacturers;  that  b»  (leaving  out  of  account 
that,  the  employment  of  machinery  is  but  little  above  its  minimum,) 
would  the-foreign  grain  suppliers  take. so  much  British  wares  in  re- 
turn as  not  only  to  equal  the  amount  fprmerly  consumed  by  the  home 
agricidturists>  but  also. require,  for  its  production  the  additional  thoii- 
aands  of*  labourers  thrown  out  of  their  usual  employment?    15.  Js 
not  all  capital  appUed  to  poor  soils  completely  absorbed  by  that  soil ; 
that  is,  is  not  .the  only  means  of  a  return  for  that  capital  dependant 
apon  those  poor  soils  being  continued  in  cultivation ;  ana  conse- 
quently ia  not  that  capital  totally  lost,  if  those  poor  soils  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation ;  and  'consequently,  is  it  not  absurd  and  grossly 
ignorant  to  say,  (with  the  Mill-  and  Torrens-ites,)  that  the  capital 
formerly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  poor  soils  might  be  witb- 
.drawn,  and  used  in  other  channels  of  production  ? 

» 16.    Is  the  race  of  English  Country  Gentlemen,  of  English 
« -Fftrmers,.  and  English  Yeomen^  wq^.  preserving? 

47.  Are  they  inferior  in  all  the  honourable  attributes  of  hu- 
manity to  their, successors— pampered  avaricious  capitalistS|  and  half 
starved  operatives? 

,18.  Is  noVthe  landed  interest  the  heaviest  taxed  in  the  com- 
iDQnity;  and  therefore  do*  not  justice  and  policy  require  that  it  should 
be  the  most  protected? 

:(D.  Is  not  the  free  admission  of  foreign  grain  into  this  country 
a  bounty,  to  foreigners  to  extend  their  agriculture  at  our  expence ; 
and,  as  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  national  greatness,  is  it  not  a  pre- 
mium on  tbreign  rivalship — perhaps  pre-eminence? 

20.  Do  not,  /in  a  word,  wisdom,  justice,  and  policy,  urge  the 
necessity  of  protecting  native  tillage,  and  consequently  of  discourag- 
iDg  the  importation  of  foreign  com  ? 

A  tyro  in  political  economy  might  answer  all  these  questions 

.  ,4sxu^.  m^  6th»  0th,.  and  llth^  which  I  will  to-morrqw,  or  the  next 

cUty^  e^^/^^our  to  make  evident  to  the  '*  humblest  capacity.**    Then 

▼OL*,II*  2  u 
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I  think  I  will  not  have  said-  too  much — that  the  arguments  lie  in  a 
nut-shell.  My  head-aches  terribly.  Three-fourths  of  the  disputes 
of  political  economists  are  nothing  but  wars  of  words;  were  mathe- 
matical precision  of  language  more  adhered  to,  we  would  not  hear 
So  much  jargon  about  capital,  and  value,  and  profits,  &c. 

7th.  Spent  a  roost  sleepless  night — had  strange  dreams — 
thought  first  I  fell  down  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  was  almost 
stifled  from  the  volume  of  flame  and  sulphureous  ashes;  on  reaching 
the  bottom,  thought  I  entered  Dante's,  I  believe  it  is,  hell  of  cold, 
and  that  my  veins  became  knitted  and  frozen,  and  my  heart  solid 
and  immoveable.  At  a  distance  I  perceived  a  veil,  then  a  dove,  then 
an  angel,  then  my  dear — then  the  Speaker  and  the  House  full,  and 
Whitmore  speaking  on  the  Corn  Laws.  I  endeavoured  to  reply  to 
him ;  but  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  The  embarrassment  awoke  me. 
How  difierent  are  the  manners  of  medical  men  in  town  and  country. 
In  London,  a  physician  or  surgeon.  Sir  H.  Halford  or  Sir  A.  Cooper 
for  instance,  will  talk  of  any  thing  but  his  profession ;  the  country 
practitioner  can  speak  of  nothing  else.  I  have  been  exactly  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes  bored  with  simple  and  compound  fractures,  and 
clavicles,  and  points  of  ossification,  and  deltoid  muscles,  and  what 
not.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  more  propriety,  certainly  more  mo- 
desty, in  the  technical  conversationist.  What  shall  I  read  ?  Hamlet, 
Blackwood,  or  my  friend  Bennett's  pamphlet?  Is  that  editioh  of 
1 603  of  Hamlet,  published  by  Payne  and  Foss,  genuine  ?  Is  it  really 
printed  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it?  If  this  question  could  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  it  would  be  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
subject  of  philosophical  inquiry  in  the  annals  of  intellect,  and  ought 
to  encourage  youthful  poets  more  than  all  accounts  of  mental  phe- 
nomena on  record.  I  wish  my  friend  the  Editor  would  give  the  two 
versions  of  the  ''  To  be  or  not  to  be"  soliloquy,  in  his  next  Portfolio. 
'Twill  keep  an  interesting  subject  alive.  We  don't  hear  any  thin^ 
now  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  edition  of  Shakspeare.  He  has  enough  on  his 
hands  in  all  conscience.  There  is  a  passage  worth  his  notice  in 
Hamlet,  which  the  commentators  make  rare  nonsense  of.  Tis  in  the 
King's  remorse  speech.    **  Pray  I  cannot,"  he  says, 

«  Though  ineUnatum  be  aa  shaip  as  wUL" 

Here  Shakspeare  makes  that  philosophical  and  contrasting  distinc- 
tion between  volition  and  affection,  which  Locke  so  forcibly  esta- 
blishes. A  father  beats  his  child,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  in  obe*> 
dience  to  his  will.  Junius  Brutus' judgment  was  a  struggle  between 
his  volition  directed  by  his  head,  and  his  affections  or  inclinatians 
acted  upon  by  his  heart.  A  child  swallowing  physic  might  have 
taught  the  right  reading  to  Pope  and  Theobald,  who  make  it — 

'*  Though  indinadon  be  as  sharp  as  th'  UU* 

(What  ill?)  and  to  Warburton,  who  gives  it — 

"  Though  incluiation  be  as  sharp  as  'twill ! ! " 

What  is  more  surprising,  Johnson  adapts  Warbur ton's  '^  riwmrffffiois-** 
Johnson,  who  must  in  reading  the  Novum  Org^non  have  notioed 
Bacon's  Shaksperian  distinction,  and  who  evidently  collated  the  folio 
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edition  of  1615.  Bacon's  words  are  worth  quoting  for  their  philoso- 
phy as  well  as  pertinence.  *'  Intellectus  humanus  luminis  sicci  non 
est;  sed  recipit  infusionem  a  vohmiate  et afectibut."  I  will  show,  on 
another  occasion,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Question  is 
contained  in  this  line  of  Shakspeare  I 

Blackwood  is  but  so  so  this  month.  Little  Quincey's  article 
is  yalaablcy  though  only  a  translation.  Lessing  and  Burke  are  at 
issue  as  to  the  neeenity  of  visible  objects  to  poetry,  that  is,  of  the 
ideas  derived  from  the  sense  of  vision.  Lessing  makes  poetry  depend 
upon  them  altogether;  Bu^ke  denies  their  necessity  in  toto,  main- 
taining their  signs  (words)  to  be  sufficient,  as  the  case  of  Blacklock 
the  poet,  born  blind,  he  thinks  proves.  Perhaps  after  all  the  differ* 
ence  is  but  one  of  words.  How  German  metaphysicians  bedevil 
themselves,  when  attempting  to  apply  their  philosophizing  to  the 
illustration  of  the  fine  arts  1  The  following  passage  of  the  opium- 
eater's  own,  evidently  intended  to  be  very  fine,  possesses  as  much  of 
what  Jeremy  Bentham  calls  «fi-«iMierflaiula6(efiess,  as  any  I  have  for 
some  time  met,  even  from  the  Kantean  school.  The  writer  means 
to  say  that  the  beauty  of  dancing  consists  in  its  producing  an  im- 
pression or  illusion  of  ease  and  gracefulness,  'when  their  opposites 
would  not  be  very  unnatural.  *'  The  beauty  of  dancing  lies  in  the 
conflict  between  the  freedom  of  the  motion  and  the  law  of  equili- 
brium, which  is  constantly  threatened  by  it;  sometimes  also  in  the 
intricacy  of  the  figure,  which  is  constantly  tending  to  swerve  from  a 
law  which  it  constantly. obeys;  and  sometime  in  the  mutual  reference 
of  two  eorreepomding  dauees,  or  a  cenirical  reference  of  the  whole, 
where  the  6aanu/f ,  a»  it  were,  of  the  mottos,  and  patnon  of  the  music^ 
$eem  Hhefy  to  impress  a  centrifugal  tendency  1 1  **  I  fear  opium  has 
bad  a  **  centrifugal  tendency"  on  the  little  man's  wits.  What  a  treat 
to  witness  the  '*  mutual  reference  of  two  corresponding  dances"  be- 
tween Coleridge,  the  man  wiUi  the  voice  ''  like  the  black  dark  abyss 
of  thought"  (Hazlitt),  and  Philosopher  De  Quincey !  What  a  "  launch 
of  motion!"  What  a  <' centrical  reference  of  the  whole  T  '*  Bless  tts»" 
as  Mrs.  Coutts  says,  **  what  children  some  people  rear!" 

8th.  Received  and  answered  eight  letters.  What  can  make 
Lord  £.  Somerset  write  in  such  spirits?  There  is  something  in  the 
wind*    1  am  getting  sick  of  confinement.    Can't  even  play  billiards. 

9.  I  am  actually  bored  about  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  well-disposed,  good-hearted  fellow,  not  overbur- 
thened  with  intellect,  but  meant  welk  The  last  time  I  met  him,  at 
Hertford,  he  was  as  obstinate  about  the  superiority  of  a  single  barrel 
detonator  over  a  double-barrel  Manton,  for  taking  down  partridge, 
ss  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  a  gamekeeper :  I  am  sorry  he  died  be- 
fore I  convinced  him  of  his  error.  By  the  way,  I  now  understand 
the  cause  of  Somerset's  chirruping:  Wellington,  Commander-in- 
Chief, — Somerset,  Secretary.  The  papers  are  at  fault  as  to  the 
Duke  of  York's  character,  which  was,  in  all  its  points,  the  counter- 
part of  his  great  grandfather  George  IL ;  and  not  as  they  say,  of  his  f 
late  Majesty.  Obstinacy  and  personal  bravery  are  not  peculiar  to  any 
of  the  royal  family,  they  run  in  the  Brunswick  race. — More  fuss  was 
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made  aboot  the  Dake's  speeeh  against  the  Gatholfes  than  it  desenrcfd ; 
ev^ybody  knew  he  made  it  to  win  mob  popularityy  (of  WhicKhewas 
tooft>nd)  and  to  induce  Lords  Liverpool  and  Eldon  to  have  hiad^bts  . 
paid  by  Parliament  As  to  his  *'  So  help  me  God**  pledf^e  of  irrevo- 
cable hostility y  it  carried  its  own  antidote  in  its  own  impolitic  rash- 
ness; we  may  say  of  rt,  as  Tacitus  said  of  the  fidelity  of  the  ancient 
Germans  to  gambling  promises,  fn  ea  re  prava  pervieiicim :  ^tii  (the 
Bench  of  Bishops)  /idem  voeani, 

10th.  Notliing  but  the  Duke  of  York.  He  is  universally  re- 
gretted. Twas  worth  his  Royal  Highness's  while  to  die,  were  it  only 
to  have  so  many  grieving  for  him.  His  enemies  cannot  deny  his  arnty 
discipline  excellence.    The  king  is  deeply  affected. 

12Ak.   Tis  pity  my  excellent  and  intelligent  occasional  neigh- 
bour, John  Bennett^  of  Wiltshire,  does  not  speak  or  write  oftener ; 
he  is  a  man  of  clear  views  aiad  sound  utiderstanding.    His  pamphlet, 
'*  On  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Trade,**  is  wlitteh  with  great  apititand 
ability,  and  is  more  to  the  point  than  any  I  have  yetteadon  tlie  sub- 
ject.   Where  much  is  good,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  selection,-— his 
prefatory  remarks  on  eAeap  corn  must  suffice-'^''  Cheap  and  dear  are 
**  relative  terms,  and  to  know  whether  corn  or  any  otlier  commodity 
**  be  cheap  or  not,  its  price  mns'cl^  compared  with  the  jpiice  of  other 
^  commodities,  grown  or  produced  in  thesame  country;  and  tbe  ^taad- 
**  ard  which  should  measure  price,  is  the  auantity  of  labour  and  mate- 
**  rial  consumed   in  the  production  of  the  article,  with  its  relative 
amount  of  taxation,  both  direct  and  indirect    With  a  debt  of 
800,000,000/.  In  this  country,  and  even  wHh  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  taxation  necessary  to  pay  the  interest,  and  support  our  eita- 
**  blishments,  all  our  home  productiohs  must  be  dearer  to  be  nea^ 
**  sured  by  the  standard  of  labour  and  taoBaiiam  lesirciAer,thanincoini- 
*  **  tries  unburdened  with  debt.    Taxation  is  the  eauae  of  this  differ- 
ence of  cost,  and,  therefore,  it  is  fbund  necessary  in  the  c^labKsh- 
ment  of  what  may  be  called,  but  what  is  not  ttitermy,  free  €tsMe, 
to  impose  a  fixed  duty  on  tm/ierfalisii  generiMf:  and  this  dttty 
*'  should  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  our  taxation  above  that  of 
'  *^  other  countries."    Every  one  interested  in  the  subjects  of  iigricul- 
ture  and  Foreign  Trade  will  read  an  essay  in  which  they  ure  so  altly 
treated.    Mr.  Bennett's  name  **  wilhin  deors^"  is  by  no  ttians«q«nl 
to  his  deserts.     No  man  has  more  weightio  Brookes*,  or  Vhnie  local 
opinion  is  more  influential ;  and  this  pamphlet  demcmstrales  that  tio 
man  entertains  sounder  or  more  ability  in  icomnninieatingthehD.    His 
pamphlet  is  a  commentary  upon  tey  twenty  queries,  atod  thereUre 
spares  me  the  trouble  of  elucidating  them :  the  fi(st»  in  fact,  embodies 
tne  whole  question;  T would  advise  the  reader  to  the  more  ftilly  nn- 
deratanding  its  bearings,  to  read  Mr.  Hoskisson^s  **  Letter  to  bis 
**  Constituents,  in  1814,"  it  is  masterly  and  unanswerable;  and  ^ill 
be  the  means  of  reftiting  Mr.  Huskisson  himself, 'when  hi»(fhr  tbey 
are  hh)  proposed  alterations  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  ntder  tttseos- 
sion;  What,  in  the  name  of  consistency,  can  he  say  in  reply  to  hiso^m 
words?  '*  I  admit,  (he  says,  p.  1%)  that  if  mlimited  foreigix iatart,* 
^  which  the  war  had  suspended,  were  now  again  lailstwed,  bread  nu^ht 
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be  »iiCll»^  llioagb  an  rtc^^ Httl^^ cheaper  thAa It  aonir  it». ior  a  yeu or 
two.  But  tvLat  t^ould  follow?  (that  is  the  question.)  The  small jQir- 
mcr  wovid  be  f«i«««rf|'^iMrproi^iiieiite  would  every  where  ttamd  wiiU, 
**  inferior  lands  now  produciag  dorn,  would  be  given  up,  and  retwn 
*'  to  a  state  ei  wa#te*  The  home  consumpUon  and  brisk  demand  for 
all  the  vitrions  articles  of  the  retail  trader,  which  had  so  much  con- 
tributed, even  during  the  pressure  of  the  war,  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  town,  and  especially  oi  those  which  are  not  connected  with  ma- 
nufactures or  foreign  commer^tt,  would  rapidly  decline, — farming 
servants,  and  all  the  trades  which  depend  upon  agriculture  for  em- 
ploymenty  would  be  thrown  out  of  work;  and  the  necessary  result 
of  the  want  of  work  would  be,  that  wages  would  fall,  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  price  of  bread  :  then  comes  some  interruption  to 
the  foreign  ioiport,  coinciding  with  the  decay  of  agriculture  atham«» 
''  and  corn  is  suddenly  forced  up  again  to  a  famine  price*  SiM:h»  I 
conceive,  would  be  the  inevitable-consequenceiof  again  placiiig  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  habitual  and  increasing  depeodeAce  on  ioseigin 
mu>pty."  Cao  any  stalttment  bt  olearac  or  more  fiMPpble  t  hofrwiU 
he  himself 'meet*  it?  iwiu4)erpam.  Heaiid  thfit  be  a^d  Canning  iiSkr 
on  tb«  Portngoese  treaty.  'Tis  ^odd  I  have  had  b«A  oAe  «latl^  (pom 
Portugal,  and  that  ralher  within  sight  oi  hi  daef  ^chflsaing  gjOMig 
on.  Spain  dare  not,  could  not»  f>re^xarkate,  weve  sks  net  ibflhind  Ae 
evitain)  mged  to  it  by  otbera  Fr^d.  Lambe  has  do  sipecuie  4if  it  at 
Madrid;  he  must  be  perpetually  on  the  «leM«*-JIA/  4ie$itm  ^vr^dj^m^ 
dmiok  fuid  tmpenenei  mgendum* 

13.  Postponed  4he  "  second  sending'*  iff  Sir  J.  Graham's,  Was- 
tcfia'syflHenry  •Dnimmond'ay  and  the  otfaer  Ciirionfiy  Panphlett^  isU 
the  Com  Lsrws  are  disposed  of.— By  the  way,  it  is  vei^  odd  thait  I 
have  not  made  a  pixn  this  month,  or  said  a  good  4bing  sinoe  theiSOth 
of  •December,— ^han  being  asked  what  new  woricA  wee e  being  -pab- 
lihhed?  I  replied,  thatBroagfaam  had  a  work,  the  oafcnre  of  wnioh 
aaigfat  be  juc(ged  from  its  motto,  aad  from  its  beii^  dsdinailed  do  JSr. 

•Canning'^ 

^  Wbat'a  the  cause  of  Ouisaerr'— Leak. 

Hania,.a  work  oa  the  interest  of  Greek  bonds,  .with  <vartonim  holies 
-fay  phyosopher  BowriDg;  and  an  fippendix^oo  the  piofits  of  steam- 
•boat  buildiog,  by  Coveot^y  ^Ellice. — 

ifliiRiiiiiMi  eftomM. 

•By  thewa^,  what  dalts  ediiose^f  newlpapetm  aieil  they  neryi often 
qtiotb  mU)w> and' «mt  what haa) point,  aiit,  a«d  talent,  as  this^laaer 
jfsfli  1^'  eipHt  evindBs  ^ 


Wbeitf  taplcM  vi«MiB  tton  i4lde  THe  SmtvioM  UwtMn  Vt^m  «S*li, 

liom^Vimie's  pMb,  not  over  wide.  Is  he  wtaose  loTe  of  tonghUr  came 

In  many  a  taa  vagary. —  Ttom  Cork  orflppefarf  j 

1%  Most^aidadlttadlrbecMnae,  He» — wken« law  or  eeaae lie  Ittealn, 

Accofding  to  name  Natnre'eikaws.  Apologtxee  for  mistakeM, 

••  MrnUnintt  est  etrwe."  **  Haoiaiwm  es»  errata.'* 

An  hailj  ^^^i«forixl4Mn/tall  t  V       nia^SiUlaa^a  mattdatcs^to  «ber« 

'Ba^  thm  recamfarteat  ibe  frail  WIUi  expedition  trots  away 

In  Conscience's  quandary  :  Tlic  Allent  emissary ; 

'We  MBr^..|lM  who  will  UA  «&•  iconrsa  Thnaigli.  kaata,  aa  e«eB  atange*^  nalias. 

Wkeo  to  his  sympathy  w^  urge  The  fool  the  wrong  man's  head  off  takea, — 
*'  Bumanum  est  errand**  "  Humaaum  eat  enra^&** 
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▲  nation  hu  to  mlo  led* 

Wbo  thouglit  Um  wise  and  waiy, 
Sbnift  up  hu  ahowlri^CT  at  the  erica 
Ot  ■tanrnif  mTriada,  and  rq^liea, 

"  Humannm  cat  crrare.** 

There  comet  a  shriek  fk-om  phxaderM  lands. 
Of  Indians  famish'd  on  the  sands 

Of  Ganges  or  Gauvery ; 
Their  ill  got  wealth  the  robbera  keep. 
And  chaunt  till  fancy  fUls  asleep, 

'*  Hnmanum  cat  errare.*' 


Tha  repttia,  who  from  haoa 
Bednced  to  poverty  and  shame 

The  broken-hearted  ICary, 
When  taunted  with  the  atrodona 
Will  to  the  rons*d  arenger  plead 

'*  Hnmaaom  eat  errare.** 

If  Joe,  too,  thro*  the  lore  of  oerip, 
Oirca  the  poor  Grecian  cause  the  sUp, 

As  soon  as  prieet  rary, 
O  let  the  unaainted  sinner  go^ 
Remember  doubly  for  poor  Joe, 

"  Hmt-unum  cat  errare.*' 


On,  plondering  U.P.'a  on,  ye  bilka  1 

On on    ! 

And  let  not  Waithman  scare  ye  j 
Te  will  escape,  lor  each  shaU  lay 
His  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say, 

"  Hnmanam  cat  errare.**  * 

lam  sure  there  hat  not  appeared  for  months  anything  in  period- 
icals equally  worth,  and  eqaally  fitted  for,  quoting,  but  the  wise- 
acres passed  it  by. 

14.  The  old  rumour  of  Lord  Lansdown's  going  into  office  again 
remed.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  foundation  for  it ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son:— Ministers  can  do  very  well  without  him;  and  he  is  bnt  a 
mediocre  man  at  best.  He  is  a  fluent  speaker,  «nd  not  without 
personal  influence ;  but  the  former  is  nothing  but  **  words,  words," 
and  the  latter  is  now  dispensible.  Somerset  writes  me  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  been  actually  appointed ;  but  will  not  assume  the 
commander-in-chiefship  till  after  the  funeral.  Nothing  received  yet 
from  Spain. — I  am  puzzled. 

16.  I  was  much  amused  this  morning  by  *'  A  Letter  on  the 
Affairs  of  Portugal,  from  a  Dog  in  the  Country  to  his  Friend  in 
Town."— The  writer  is  evidently  an  employ^  of  Ferdinand  or  Don 
Miguel ;  very  probably  a  Jesuit  sp^.  He  is  a  shrewd  **  dog,"  never- 
theless, and  makes  some  capital  hits  at  the  **  JEolian^  policy  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  His  acquaintance  with  the  afiairs  of  Portugal 
appears  to  be  very  intimate :  he  shows,  in  fact  proves,  that  Miguel  is 
the  rightful  monarch  ;  and  that  to  oppose  his  reigning,  is  to  oppose 
the  principle  by  which  the  house  of  Braganza  mounted  the  Portu- 
guese throne.  "  The  revolution,**  he  says,  "  which  separated  Brazil 
from  Portugal  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all;  and  it  is  now  noto- 
rious, that  by  the  same  act  which  constituted  Don  Pedro,  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  he  forfeited  6jf  the  laws  of  Mm  ccmiilry,  all  title  to  the 
European  dominions  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Don  Miguel  fteomne  the  immediate  dejnre  King 
of  Portugal.  But  Uiose  who  maintain  the  pretensions  of  Don  Pedro, 
assert,  that  before  accepting  the  crown  of  Brazil,  he  ceded  his  right 
to  that  of  Portugal  to  his  infant  daughter.  He  possessed,  however, 
no  comtHiuiwnal power  of  doing  this.  The  law$  respecting  the  Portu- 
guese succession  had  expressly  provided  otherwite — declaring,  *'  That 
in  case  the  king  of  that  realm  should  be  called  to  the  succession  of 
another  crown,  or  greater  empire,  having  two  or  more  children ;  then 
the  eldeBt  should  reign  in  the  foreign  kingdom  and  the  $ee»md  m 
Portugal;  which  latter  Mhould  be  the  ontg  recognized  eueeeeter  and 
inheritor  J*    This  proves  a  strong  case  for  Miguel. 

•  "  This  jea  d'eaprit  Is  the  prodnction  of  a  dlatlngnlshed  Carthnaiaa.    We  gl«U  j  vnU 
oaiaclyes  of  our  diarist*s  rcferenoc  to  it  to  acknowlcdfc  the  debt.**  Boir. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLBT. 

In  the  penon  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  we  may  justly  say,  in  the 
langusige  of  Scripture,  **  there  has  fiillen  this  day  m  our  Israel  a  Prince  and  a  Great  Man." 
He  has,  firom  an  eariy  period  of  his  manhood,  performed  a  most  important  part  in  public 
life.  In  the  early  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  commanded  the  British  forced  on  the 
Continent;  and  although  we  daim  not  for  his  memory  the  admiration  due  to  the  rare  and 
high  gifts  which  in  our  latter  times  must  combine  to  form  a  military  genius  of  the  first 
order,  yet  it  has  never  been  disputed,  that  in  the  field  his  Royal  Highness  displayed  in- 
telligence, military  skill,  and  his  fionily  attribute,  the  most  unalterable  courage.  He  had 
also  the  universal  testimony  of  the  army  for  his  efibrts  to  lessen  the  dislzesaes  of  the  pri- 
vates, during  the  horrors  of  an  unsuoceiafiil  campaign,  in  which  he  acqniied,  and  kept  to 
hia  death,  the  epithet  of  the  Soldier's  Friend. 

But  it  is  not  on  account  of  these  eariy  servicii  that  we  now,  as  boldly  aa  oor  poor 
voice  may,  venture  to  bring  forward  the  late  Duke  of  York's  claims  to  the  perpetual  gra- 
titude of  his  country.  It  is  as  the  reformer  and  regenerator  of  Ae  British  army,  which 
he  brought  from  a  state  neariy  allied  to  general  contempt,  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence, 
Aat  we  may,  without  much  hesitation,  daim  for  them  an  equality  with,  if  not  a  sppe- 
riority  over,any  troops  in  Europe.  The  Duke  of  York  had  the  firmness  to  look  into  and 
examine  the  causes,  which,  ever  since  the  American  war,  though  arising  out  of  circum- 
stances existing  long  before,  had  gone  as  far  to  destroy  the  character  of  the  British  army, 
aa  the  natural  good  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  would  permit.  The  heart  most 
have  been  bold  that  did  not  despair  at  the  sight  of  such  an  Augean  stable. 

In  the  first  place,  our  system  of  purchasing  commissions, — itself  an  evil  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  yet  indispensable  to  the  freedom  of  the  country, — had  been  stretched 
so  &r  as  to  open  the  way  to  every  sort  of  abuse.  No  sdence  was  required,  no  service, 
no  previous  experience  whatsoever ;  the  boy  let  loose  firom  school  the  last  week,  might  in 
die  course  of  a  month  be  a  field-officer,  if  bis  friends  were  disposed  to  be  liberal  of  money 
and  influence.  Others  there  were,  against  whom  there  could  be  no  complaint  for  want  of 
length  of  service,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  see  how  their  experience  was  improved 
by  iL  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  commission  to  be  obtained  for  a  child  in  the 
cradle ;  and  when  he  came  from  college,  the  fortunate  youdi  was  at  least  a  lieutenant  of 
some  standiiyg,  by  dint  of  fidr  promotion.  To  sum  up  this  catalogue  of  abuses,  commis- 
sions were  in  some  instances  .bestowed  upon  young  ladiu,  when  pensions  could  not  be 
had.  We  know  ourselves  one  fair  dame  who  drew  the  pay  of  Captain  in  the dra- 
goons, and  was  probably  not  much  less  fit  for  the  service  than  some  who  at  that  period 
actuaHy  did  duty ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  was  demanded  fipom 
die  young  ofiicers.  If  they  desured  to  improve  themselves  in  the  dements!  parts  of  their 
profession,  there  was  no  means  open  either  of  direction  or  of  instruction.  But  as  a  seal 
for  knowledge  rarely  exists  where  its  attainment  brings  no  credit  or  advantage,  the  gay 
young  men  who  adopted  the  military  profession  were  easily  led  into  the  fashion  of  think- 
ing that  it  was  pedantry  to  be  master  even  of  the  routine  of  the  exercise  which  they  were 
obliged  to  perform.  An  intelligent  sergeant  whispered  from  dme  to  time  the  word  of 
command,  which  his  captain  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  known  without  prompt- 
ing ;  and  thus  the  duty  of  the  field-day  was  huddled  over  rather  than  performed.  It  was 
natural,  under  such  drcumstances,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  mess,  or  of  the  card  or  billiard 
table,  should  occupy  too  much  of  tfae  leisure  of  those  who  had  so  few  duties  to  perform, 
•od  that  extravagance,  with  all  its  disreputable  consequences,  should  be  the  characteristic 
<Rf  many ;  while  others,  despairing  of  promotion,  which  could  only  be  acquired  by  money 
or  influence,  sunk  into  mere  machines,  performing  without  hope  or  heart  a  task  which 
they  had  learned  by  rote. 

To  this  state  of  thuigs,  by  a  succession  of  well-considered  and  effisctual  regulations, 
die  Duke  of  York  put  a  stop  with  a  firm  yet  gentie  hand.  Terms  of  service  were  fixed 
for  every  rank,  an^neithec  influence  nor  money  were  permitted  to  force  any  individual 
ibrward,  until  he  had  served  the  necewary  time  in  the  present  grade  which  he  held.    No 
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tuk  diortof  that  oftht  Dalbe  of  Tork-«-iio  eoonge  and  determiiuuioa  infeiior  to  that  of 
bia  Boyal  Highnett,  could  have  aooomplished  ^  diaoge  so  Important  to  the  lervice,  bat 
which  yet  was  lo  unfiiTorable  to  llie  wealthy  and  to  the  powerful,  whoae  children  and 
proteges  had  formerly  found  a  brief  way  to  promotion.  Thus  a  protection  wu  afforded 
to  those  officers  who  could  only  hppe  to  rise  by  merit  and  length  of  service,  while  at  the 
aame  time  the  young  aspirant  was  compelled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  subaltern  before 
attaining  the  higher  commissloiia. 

In  other  respects,  the  influence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  found  to  have  the 
lame  .gradual  and  meliorating  mfluence.  The  Tidsritudes  of  real  service,  and  the  emer- 
gencies to  which  indivtduab  are  exposed,!- began- to  render  ^orance  unfanhionafele,  as  it 
was  speedily  found,  that  merie  valor,  howewr^ery,  was  unable,  on  tueh  occasions,  for  tiie 
eztri<^on  of  those  engaged  in  them ;  and  that  they  #ho  knew  th«r  duty  and  diachaiged 
it,  were  not  only  most  secure  of  victory  and  safety  in  action,  Imt  most  distingidibed  it 
'head-quatters,  and  most  certun  of  promotion.  Thus  a  taste  for  studying  mathematics, 
and  calcuhttions  applicable  to  war,  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  army,  and  carried  by 
some  dfficevs  to  a  great  length ;  iHiile  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  routine  of  the  field- 
day  wa^"  positively  demand^' from  every  officer  In  the  service  as  an  indispensable  qoalifi- 
cation. 

His  Royal  liighness  also  introduced  a  species  of  moral  diadpline  amot^  the  offieen 
of  our  army,  whibh  has  had  the  highest  consequences  on  their  character.    Persons  of  the 
old  school  of'  Captain  Plume  and  Captain  Braxen,  men  who  swore  hard,  drank  deep, 
'bilked  tradesmen,  and  plucked  pigeons,  were  no  long^  allowed  to  arrogate  a.  charscter 
'  which  they  could  only  support  by  deep  oodis  and  ready  swords.    If  a  tndesman,  whose 
bnt  was  unpaid  by  an  officer,  thought  proper  to  apply  to  the  Horse-Guards,  the  debtor 
receive  a  letter  from  head-quartecs,  requiring  to  know  if  there  existed  any  objections  to 
'the  aooompt,  and  failing  his  rendering  a  satisfactory  answer,  he  was  put  on  stoppages 
until  the  creditor's  demand  was  satisfied.     Repeated  applications  of  this  kind  might  en- 
danger the  officer's  commission,  which  was  then  sold  for  the  payment  of  his  orditofs. 
Other  moral  delinquencies  were,  at  the  same  time,  adverted  to ;  and,  without  maintain- 
'!ng  an  Inquisitorial  strictness  over  the  officers,  or  taking  too  close  inspection  of  the  mere 
gaieties  and  follies  of  youth,  a  complaint  of  any  kind,  implying  a  departure  from  the  cba- 
'  racter  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  was  instantly,  inquired  into  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  delinquent  censured  or  punished,  as  the  case  seemed  to  require. 
'  The  army  was  thus  like  a  family  under  protection  of  ail  indulgent  ff*her,  who,  willing  to 
promote  merit,  checks  with  a  timely  fh>wn  the  teipptations  to  licet..e  and  extravagance. 
"  The  private  soldiers  equally  engaged  the  attention  of  his  4loyal  Higfaneas.     In  the 
course  of  his  superintendence  of  the  army,  a  military  dress,  the  most  absurd  in  Europe, 
was  altered  for  one  easy  and  comfortable  for  the  men,  and  suitable  to  the  hardships 
they  are  exposed  to  in  actual  service.  '  The  severe  and  vexations  rules  exacted  about  the 
tying  uf  hair,  and  other  triffing  punttilios  (which  had  been  found  sometimes  to  goad 
troops  into  mutiny),  were  aboEshed,  and  strict  cleanUness  was  substituted  foi;  a  Hottentot 
head-dress  of  tallow  and  flour.    The  pay  of  the  soldier  was  augmented,  while  care  was 
at  the  same  time  taken  that  it  should,  as  fkr  as  posdble, ' be  e^qpended.  in  bettering  his 
food  and  extending  his  comforts.    The  slightest  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  private  sentinel 
was  as  regularly  inquired  into,  as  if  it  had  been  preferred  by  a  general  t^eer.     Lasliy, 
the  use  of  the  cane  (a  brutal  practice,  which  our  officers  borrowed  firom  the  Oermans) 
was  entirely  prohibited ;  and  regular  corporal  punishments  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  have  been  gradually  dimiiiished. 

tf,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  modem  British  officer  more  informf^tion,  a  more  regular 
course  of  study,  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  prinpiples  of  his  profesrion,  and  a  grealter 
love  for  its  exertions— if  we  find  the  private  sentinel  dischargehis  duty  with  a  mind 
unembittered  by  petty  vexations  and  regimental  exactions,  conscious  of  immmiity  from 
capricious  violence,  and  knowing  where  to  appeal  if  he  sustuns  injury — if  we  find  in  all 
ranks  of  the  army  a  love  of  their  profession,  and  a  capacity  of  matcliing  themselves  with 
the  finest  troops  which  Rurope  ever  produced,-^-to  tiie  memory  of  his  Royal  ^ighness 
the  Duke  of  York  we  owe  this  change  from  the  state  of  the  forces  thirty  years  4oce. 

The  means  of  improving  the  tactics  of  the  British  army  did  not  escape  his  Royal 
Highness's  sedulous  care  and  attention.  Formerly  every  commanding  officer  msnceuvered 
his  regiment  afler  his  own  fashion ;  and  if  «  brigade  of  troops  were  brought  together,  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  they  could-  execute  any  one  cojfibined  movem<?ot,  and  almost 
certain  that  ihey  could  not  execute  the  various  ^ffti  of  it  on  die  aame  principle,    "^tua 
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WM  remedied  by  the  system  of  regulations  compiled  by  the  Ute  Sir  David  Dundaa.  and 
which  obtained  the  sanction  and  countenance  of  his  Royal  Highness.  This  oae 
circumstance  of  ^ving  a  uniform  principle  and  mode  of  working  to  the  different  bodies, 
which  are  after  all  but  parts  of  the  same  great  machine,  was  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  serrices  which  could  be  rendered  to  a  national  army ;  and  it  b  only 
surprising  that,  before  it  was  introduced,  the  British  army  was  able  to  ezecme  any 
combined  movements  at  all. 

We  can  but  notice  the  Duke  of  York'3  establishment  near  Chelsea  for  the  orphans 
of  soldiers,  the  cleanliness  and  discipline  of  which  is  a  model  for  such  institudons ;  and 
the  Royal  Military  School,  or  College,  at  Sandhurst,  where  every  species  of  scientiilc 
instruction  is  afforded  to  those  officers  whom  it  is  desirable  to  qualify  for  the  service  of 
the  staff.  The  excellent  officers  who  have  been  formed  at  this  institution,  are  the  best 
pledge  of  what  is  due  to  its  founder.  Again  we  repeat,  that  if  the  British  soldier  meets 
his  foreign  adversary,  not  only  with  equal  courage,  but  with  equal  readiness  and  facility 
-of  manceuvre-^if  the  British  officer  brings  against  his  sdentiflc  antagonist,  not  only  hu 
own  good  heart  and  hand,  but  an  improved  and  enlightened  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  army  and  the  country  owe  them. 

The  character  of  his  Royal  Highness  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  task  of  this 
extended  reformation  in  a  branch  of  the  public  service  on  wliich  the  safety  of  England 
absolutely  depended  for  the  time.  Without  possessing  any  brilliancy,  his  Judgment,  in 
itself  clear  and  steady,  was  inflexibly  guided  by  honor  and  principle.  No  solicitations 
could  make  him  promise  what  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  these  principles  to 
grant ;  nor  could  any  circumstances  induce  him  to  break  or  elude  the  promise  whkh  he 
had  once  given.  At  the  same  dmc,  his  feelings,  humane  and  kindly,  were,  on  ail 
poasible  occasions,  accessible  to  the^daims  of  compassion ;  and  there  occured  but  rare 
instances  of  a  vrife  widowed,  or  a  fiimily  rendered  orphans,  by  the  death  of  a  meritorious 
officer,  without  something  being  done  to  render  their  calamities  more  tolerable. 

As  a  statesman,  the  Duke  of  York,  from  hb  earliest  appearance  in  public  life,  was 
guided  by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  two  circumstances  are  worthy  of  remark. 
First,  that  his  RoyaLHighness  never  permitted  the  consideration  of  politics  lo  influence 
him  in  his  department  of  Commander-in-Chief,  but  gave  alike  to  Whig  as  to  Tory  the 
preferment  their  service  or  their  talents  deserved.  Sec6ndly,  in  attaching  himself  to  the 
party  whose  otject  it  is  supposed  to  be  to  strengthen  the  Crown,  his  Royal  Highness 
would  have  been  the  last  man  to  invade,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  following  ani  ^ote  may  be  relied  upon.  At  the  table  of  the  Commahder-in-Chief, 
not  many  yean  since,  a  young  officer  entered  into  a  dispute  with  Ijieutenant^Colonel-— - 
upon  the  point  to  which  miliury  obedience  ought  to  be  carried.  "  If  the  Commander- 
**  in  Chief,"  said  the  young  officer,  like  a  second  Seid,  **  should  command  me  to  do'  a 
"  tiling  whidi  I  knew  to  be  civilly  ill^al,  I  should  not  scruple  to  obey  him,  and  consider 
"  myself  as  relieved  from  all  responsibility  by  the  commands  of  my  military  superior." — 
"  So  would  not  I,"  returned  the  gallant  and  intelligent  officer,  who  maintained  (he 
opposite  side  of  ihe  question.  "  I  should  rather  prefer  the  risk  of  being  shot  for 
**  disobedience,  by  my  commanding  officer,  than  hanged  for  transgressing  the  laws  and 
."  violating  the  liberties  of  the  country." — "  You  have  answered  like  yourself,"  said  his 
Royal  Highness,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  the  vivacity  of  the  debate  ;  '*  and 
"  the  officer  would  deserve  both  to  be  shot  and  hanged  that  should  act  otherwise.  I  trust 
"  all  British  officers  would  be  as  unwilling  to  execute  an  illegal  command,  as  I  trust  (he 
"  Commander-in-Chief  would  be  incapable  of  issuing  one." 

*  The  religion  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  sincere,  and  he  was  particularly  attached  to 
the  doctrines  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  this  his  Royal  Highness 
strongly  resembled  his  father;  and,  like  his  &ther,  he  entertained  a  conscientious  sense 
oi  the  obligations  of  the  coronation  oath,  which  prevented  him  from  acquiescing  in  the 
further  relaxation  of  the  laws  against  Catholics.  We  pronounce  no  opinion  on  the  Justice 
of  liis  Royal  Highness's  sentiments  on  this  important  point ;  but  we  must  presume  them 
to  have  been  sincerely  entertained,  since  tiiey  were  expressed  at  the  hazard  of  drawing 
down  upon  his  Royal  Highness  an  odium  equally  strong  and  resentful. 

In  his  person  and  countenance,  the  Duke  of  York  was  large,  stout,  and  manly ;  he 

spoke  rather  vrith  some  of  the  indistinctness  of  utterance  peculiar  to  his  late  father,  than 

with  the.  precision  of  enunciation  which  distinguishes  the  King,  his  royal  brother.     In« 

deed,  his  Royal  Highness  resembled  his  late  Mijesty,  perhaps,  the  most  of  any  of  Oeol^ 

,  HI.*8  deioendanti.    Bis  family  affections  were  strong;  and  the  public  cannot  have  for- 
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gotten  the  pioni  twiitornMi  WJft  ^rjildi  he  dliduttged  tb«  dbty  ^T  wdchli^.ilieJMt  4i9« 
•f  bb  royal  iatber,  darkened  as  they  were  hy  corporeal  bUndneta  and  mental  ittcayadty. 
No  pleanire,  no  business,  was  ever  known  to  iiKemipt  Us  regular  visita  to  Windsor, 
where  his  unhappy  patent  could  neither  be  grateful  for,  nor  even  sensihle  of,  his  nme^ 
mitted  attention.  The  aame  ties  of  affection  united  his  Royal  Highness  to  other  mcaoken 
of  his*  £unUy,  aad  partkularly  to  its  present  Royal  Head.  Those  who  witxieased  the 
coronation  of  his  present  Majesty  will  long  remember,  as  the  roost  interesting  pttt  of  that 
august  ceremony,  the  cordiality  with  whidi  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Yoik  per- 
Jmned  Us  act  of  homage,  and  the  tears  of  affection  which  were  mutually  shed  hetwceu 
ihe  royal  brethren.  We  am  nwazc,  that,  under  this  heavy  dispensation  his  Majesty  wlU 
be  cUef  uionmer„not  in  name  only,  but  In  all  the  sincerity  of  severed  affection.  The 
King's  newest  brother  in  blood  was  also  his  nearest  in  aflbctioni  and  the  sul^ect  who 
etood  nest  to  the  throne  was  the  individual  who  would  moat  willingly  have  laid  down  his 
Jife  lor  its  support 

In  sodsl  intercourse  the  l>uke  of  York  was  kind,  eouiteous,  and  condeaoending,  ge- 
neral attributes,  w.e  believe,  of  the  blood  royal  of  BoQ^and,  and  well  befitting  the  ptinoes 
of  a  free  country.  Jt  may  be  xcmemhared,  that  when,  in  *'  days  of  youthfvd  pride,"  Us 
Royal  Highness  had  wounded  the  feeUsgs  of  a  young  nobleman,  he  never  thought  of 
ahelteiint^  Umself  behind  his  rank,  hut  manfirily  gave  reparation  by  tecdving  the  (vrdi- 
aH^  fiitai)  lire  of  the  dfended  party,  though  he  declined  to  return  it.* 

Vft  would  here  gladly  condode  the  subject  i  but,  to  eomplete  a  portrait,  the  shades 
as  well  as  the  lights  must  be  iusectedi  and  in  their  foiUes,  as  weH  as  their  good  ^^■]»> 
iles,  princes  are  the  property  of  history.  Occupied. perpetually  with  official  duty,  which, 
to  Ae  last  period  of  his  life,  he  discharged >wiih  tlie  utmost  punctuality,  the  Duke  of  Tosk 
was  peculiarly  negligent  of  his  own  affairs,  and  the  embarraasments  wUdi  arose  in  eon- 
aequence,  were  oonsldeiably  increased  hy  an. imprudent  passion  for  the  turf  and  for  deep 
play.  Those  unhappy  propensities  exhausted  the  funds  with  wUch  the  nation  supplied 
him  fiberally,  and  sometimes  prodooed  extremities  wUch  must  have  been  painftil  to  a 
man  of  temper  so  honorable.  The  exalted  height  of  his  rank,  which  renders  it,  doubtles% 
more  difficult  to  look  into  and  regulate  domestic  expenditure,  tOjgether  with  te  engross- 
ing duties  of  his  Royal  Highneas's  oOee,  may  be  admitted  as  alleviatians,  but  not  apeio- 
fies,  for  their  impmdenoa. 

A  criminal  passion  of  a  diftrant  nature  proved^  at  one  part  of  the  Duke's  lifo,fi«ught 
with  consequences  likely  to  aiftct  his  character,  destroy  the  confidenee  of  the  oonn^  in 
Us  eflbrts,  and  blight  the  fiur  harvestof  national  gmtitude,  for  whidihehad  tidied  so  hard. 
It  waa  «  striUnglllustimtion  of  the  sentiment  of  ithekspeare  :-— 

*'  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vieea 
*'  MTake  whips  to  scourge  us.'* 

The  Duke  of  York  married  to  Frederica,  Princess  Aoyal  of  Pniaria,  Sept  f  9. 179t, 
Bved  with  her  on  terms  of  decency,  but  not  of  affection  4  siul  the  Diike  had  formed,  widi 
«  female  called  Clarke,  a  connexion  justifiable  certainly  neither  by  the  laws  of  relipon 
nor  morality.  Imprudently,  he  suffered  this  woman  to  express  her  wishes  to  Um  for  the 
promotion  of  two  or  three  officers,  to  whose  preferment  there  could  be  no  other  ol^}eclion 
than  that  they  were  recommended  by  sudi  a  person.  It  might  doubtless  have  occurred 
to  the  Duke,  that  die  aolicttations  of  a  wooum  fike  this  were  notfikety  to  be  disittterested ; 
and,  in  foct,  she  seems  to  have  fovonred  one  or  tvro  pessons  as  i»ehig  her  psramoncs — 
several  for  mere  prospect  of  gain,  which  she  had  subordinate  agents  to  hunt  out  for,  and 
one  or  two  from  a  real  sense  of  good-nature  and  benevolence.  The  examination  of  thh 
woman  and  her  various  profligate  intimates  before  the  House  of  CommeBis,  occupied' that 
assembly  for  nearly  three  months,  and  that  with  an  intensenees  of  anxiety  seldom  equalled. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  acquitted  from  .the  motion  brought  against  him,  by  a  tM^/oatj  of 
eighty ;  but  90  strong  was  the  outcry  against  him  without  doors,  to  much  was  die  nation 
convinced  Uiat  all  Mrs.  Clarke  sud  was  true,  and  so  little  could  they  be  brought  to  doubt 
that  the  Duke  of  Yoric  was  a  conscious  and  partidpant  actor  in  all  that  person's  schemes, 
that  his  Royal  Highness,  seeing  his  utility  obstructed  by  popular  pnjudiee,  tendered  to 
his  Msjesty  the  resignatioo  of  his  office,  which  was  accepted  accordingly,  March  90, 1809. 
And  thus— as  according  to  Solomon,  e  dead  fly  can  pcdlnte  the  most  precious  unguent- 
was  the  honorable  feme,  acquired  by  the  services  of  a  lifedme,  obscured  by  die  consa 
qnences  of  what  the  gay  world  would  have  termed  e  venial  le^ty.  The  warning  to  thooe 
of  birth  and  eminence,  is  of  the  most  serious  nature.  TUs  step  had  not  been  k^  taksu, 
when  the  mist  in  which  the  question  was  inrolved  began  to  dispeaM.  Hie  puUie  acraser, 
in  the  Hq^  of  Commons.  Colonel  War|||e»  was  detected  in  some  susjddanB  dtdiugs  with 
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the  principal  wltasM,  Mrs.  CIaili»9  and  it  wm  etideally  wEpwnttoo  of  gtdn  thai  had 
bm^t  tUi  lady  to  the  har  at  aa  evidence.  Next  oocJUired*  iti  the  cahn  momenta  of 
retrotpect,  the  great  improbabiKty  that  fats  Rojral  Highnew  ever  could  know  on  what 
tcrau  die  negowed  with  those  in  whose  favor  she  ■oUcHed.  It  may  be  well  suppoaed 
das  ooncealed  the  motive  for  intereiting  hfrself  in  such  as  were  Ida  own  fiivored  rivalsy 
and  what  greater  probability  was  there,  that  she  sboald  explain  to  him  her  mercenary 
apecolations.  or  distinguish  them  from  the  interceasbns  which  she  OMde  upon  more  honop- 
ahle  motives  1  When  the  vaaXter  oC  acensatiou  was  thus  reduced  to  hb  Royal  Highnesa'a 
having  been,  in  two  or  three  instances,  the  dope  of  an  artful  woman,  men  began  to  see, 
that  vrhen  once  the  gmlt  of  entertaining  a  miateess  was  acknowledged,  the  ditposition  to 
gnuify  such  a  person,  who  must  always  exerdse  a  natural  influence  over  her  paiamouTt 
Uloiwa  aa  a  matter  of  oouxse.  It  was  then  that  the  puhfie  ccunpared  the  eztenaive  and. 
lengthened  train  of  public  services,  by  which  the  Duke  had  distinguished  himself^  in  thB 
managemead  of  the  army,  with  the  trifling  foible  of  his  having  granted  one  or  two  fawrs* 
not  in  themseivos  improper,  at  the  request  of  a  woman  who  had  sudi  opportunities  to 
mass  her  suit;  and,  doing  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Justice  he  well  deserved,  welcomed 
■im  back,  in  May,  1811,  to  the  situation  froin  whidi  he  had  been  driven  by  cahnnny  and 
popular  pR;^idice*« 

In  that  high  command  his  Royal  H^hness  continued  to  manage  our  military  affidia.' 
During  the  last  yean  of  the  most  momentous  war  that  ever  was  waged,  his  Roytd  High* 
ness  prepared  the  most  splendid  victories  our  annals  boast,  by  an  unceasing  attention  to 
die  character  and  talents  of  the  officers,  and  the  oomlbrtsand  health  of  the  men,  nasfawd 
onder  a*  system  so  admirable,  our  army  seemed  to  increase  in  efikacy,  power,  and  evanln 
unmbers,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  occasion  which  the  pttbBc  had  for  ^jor  sovieaab 
Nor  is  it  a  las  pndae,  that  when  the  men  so  disciplined  returned  from  scenes  of  hattfta^ 
ravaged  countries,  and  stormed  dties,  they  reasaoitied  the  habdls  of  private  Efe  as  if  tiiey 
had  never  left  them  {  and  that  of  all  the  crimes  which  the  criminal  calendar  presesits^  {in 
Scotland,  at  leasti)  there  are  not  above  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  perpetrators  have 
been  disbanded  aaldiera.  This  is  a  luppy  change  snoe  the  reduction  of  the  army,  after 
peace  with  America  in  1783,  which  was  the  means  of  infesting  the  country  with  ruffians 
of  every  description ;  and  in  tlie  prison  of  Edinburgh  alone,  there  were  six  or  seven  die* 
banded  soldiers  nndersentenoe  of  death  at  the  same  time. 

This  superimeBdhig  care,  if  not  the  most  gaudy,  is  amongst  the  most  enduring 
flowers  which  will  bloom  over  the  Duke  of  York's  tomb.  It  gave  energy  to  Britain  in 
war,  and  strength  to  her  in  peace.  It  combined  truiquillity  wrHh  triumph,  and  morality 
witii  tile  habits  of  a  nuUtary  Kfe.  If  our  soldiers  have  lieen  found  invincBde  in  battie,  and 
aaeritorioua  in  peacefiil  sodety  when  restored  to  its  bosom,  let  no  Briton  forget  that  thk 
is  owing  to  the  paternal  care  of  him  to  whose  memory  we  here  offisr  an  imperfect  tribute. 

*  The  British  Government  meantime  had  to  struggiB  with  diflcvltiea  al  home  as  weU 
as  ahroad,  and  of  the  most  unexpected  kind.  During  the  former  part  of  the  year 
parUament  was  occupied  with  an  inquiry  icUo  tlie  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York  aa 
ooramaBder-in^chief,  which  ended  in  his  resigning  tlie  ofBoe.  The  dreumslanoes  which 
were  disclosed  rendered  this  resignation  heeonnng  and  necessary ;  but  perhaps  there 
never  was  another  instance  in  which  the  reaction  of  pulitie  opinien  vras  at  once  so  strong^ 
and  so  jostiy  manifested*  For  when  tiie  agitation  was  subsided  which  had  been  raised, 
net  ao  much  by  the  importance  of  the  bnsiness  itwlf,  as  by  the  unremitting  eibrts  of  a 
aet  of  libellera  the  vilest  and  moat  venomont  of  their  Und,  it  was  then  perceived  that  the 
armaatkin  had  oiiginaled  in  Intrigue  and  maifce ;  that  the  abuaea  wlilch  were  brous^t  to 
tight  were  far  leas  than  bad  been  soppesed  to  exist,  and  that  in  proving  them  it  h|Ml  been 
proved  also  that  tiie  greatest  improvements  had  been  introduced  into  Uiat  department  by 
his  Royal  Highness,  and  that  the  general  administration  was  excellent.  Pnmi  that  thne, 
therefore,  the  Duke  acquired  a  popularity  which  he  had  never  before  possessed ;  and  the 
eCEbrts  which  had  been  made  with  persevering  malignity  to  ruin  him  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  nation,  served  onljr  to  establish  liim  there  upon  tbe  strongest  and  surest  grounds. 

— ^  Southey*s  Peninsular  War,  vol.  ii. 

"  Xavier  Mtnaf ,  the  son  of  a  landholder  who  cultivated  his  own  estate,  and  was 

^ '  t 

*  That  is,  in  1809. — We  are  happy  to  be  aMe  to  subjoin  Dr.  Southey's  testimony 
to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

t  This  account  of  Xavier  Mfna  diftrs  materialTy  from  that  which  has  been  puhlfshed 
under  the  titie  of  The  Two  Mines  and  the  Spanish  Guerillas,  as  extracted  from  the  work 
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deputy  for  one  of  the  valleyv  of  Nararre,  was  a  student  at  Pamplona  when  the  revo- 
lution began.  He  wa*  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  during  tlie  earlier  part 
of  the  war  had  been  confined  to  his  fiuher's  bouse  by  a  severe  illnessi  from  which  he 
recovered  just  after  Renovales  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Roncal.  A  French 
commander,  whose  corps  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  sent  a  seijeant  requiring 
the  father  in  his  capacity  as  deputy  to  provide  rations  for  his  men.  The  seijeant  disap- 
peared on  the  road,  and  in  consequence  the  house  was  surrounded  at  midnight  by  a  de- 
titchment  of  infantry,  who  had  orders  to  arrest  the  elder  Mina,  and  bring  Um  to  head- 
quarters. The  son,  however,  had  time  enough  to  secure  his  father's  escape,  and  then 
in  his  name  presented  himself  to  the  officer.  The  French  General  before  whom 
he  was  carried  threatened  him  with  death*  unless  the  seijeant  were  produced ;  but  as 
every  thing  in  that  quarter  was  to  be  arranged  by  means  of  money,  Mina  obtained  his 
liberty  B^t  bang  detained  three  days.  The  party  who  arrested  him,  had  plundered  bis 
father's  house.  This  usage,  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  and  the  injustice  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  roused  into  full  action  those  feelings  which  had  only  been  suspended  by  dis- 
ease and  languor.  He  provided  himself  with  a  musket  and  a  cartridge-box,  and  in  that 
trim  presented  himself  in  his  own  village,  and  offered  to  take  the  command  of  as  many 
Spaniards  as  would  engage  with  him  in  the  good  work  of  avenging  their  country  upon 
\U  invaders.  Twelve  adventurib  Joined  him ;  they  took  to  the  near  mountains,  and  there, 
while  they  waited  an  opportunity  of  action,  maintained  themselves  on  his  father's  sheep. 

His  first  adventure  l^as  to  surprise  a  party  of  seven  artillery -men,  who  were 
escorting  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition  from  Zaragosa  to  Pam- 
plona. This  success  procured  him  twenty  volunteers.  He  sent  off  his  prisoners  to 
Lerida,  retired  again  to  the  mountains,  and  being  informed  that  a  general  officer  was 
on  the  road,  travelling  with  an  escort  of  thirty-four  foot  and  twelve  horsemen,  he  laid 
an  ambuscade  for  tliem,  in  so  favorable  a  spot,  that  a  volley  was  fired  upon  tlie  French 
with  sure  effect  before  they  had  any  apprehension  of  danger.  The  general  was  shot  in 
his  carriage,  some  of  the  escort  were  made  prisoners,  and  some  money  fell  into  Mina's 
hands.  This  he  imm^iately  distributed  among  his  men,  recommending  them  to  send 
part  of  it  to  their  families,  and  retain  no  more  than  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  own  interment,  exposed  as  they  must  now  continually  be  to  death. 
The  men  were  thus  raised  in  their  own  esteem  and  in  that  of  their  countrymen  wher- 
ever this  was  told ;  an^  volunteers  now  presented  themselves  in  abundance,  attracted  by 
a  success  which  was  reported  every  where,  with  such  exaggeration  as  such  tales  gather 
in  their  way.  He  received  however  none  but  those  who  brought  arms,  or  whom  he 
could  supply  with  the  spoils  already  taken  from  the  enemy.  Hb  party  amounted  now 
to  about  threescore  persons,  distinguished  by  a  red  riband  in  their  hats,  and  a  red  collar 
to  their  jackets. 

He  proceeded  now  towards  the  frontiers  of  Ari^n,  where  a  band  of  fifty  robbers 
were  adding  to  the  miseries  of  that  afflicted  country.  These  he  succeeded  in  surprising  ; 
the  greater  number  were  killed  on  the  spot,  the  rest  he  sent  prisoners  to  Tarragona. — 
Twelve  horses  were  taken  firom  the  party,  on  which  he  nsounted  some  of  his  men,  and 
armed  them  with  lances ;  and  every  day  added  now  to  his  numbers  and  his  reputation. 
Rations  were  voluntarily  provided  for  his  people  wherever  they  were  expected,  and  given 
as  finely  at  one  time,  as  they  were  paid  for  at  another  from  the  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

He  levied  a  duty  on  the  passes,  where  a  considerable  trade  in  colonial  produce  was 
then  carried  on  ;  the  deigy  also  assisted  him  fit>m  their  funds,  and  with  these  resources 
he  paid  and  equipped  his  men,  and  kept  in  pay  also  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligencers. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  French  made  repeated  effi>rt8  to  crush  this  enterprising  ene- 
my ;  if  his  troops  dispened  upon  the  appearance  or  the  attack  of  a  formidable  detachment, 
it  was  only  to  reunite,  and  by  striking  a  blow  in  some  weak  point  or  distant  quarter,  render 
themselves  more  formidable  than  before*. 


of  a  German  officer,  Captain  H.  Von  BrandL  The  German  officer,  who  collected  his 
information  in  the  countiy,  acknowledges  that  the  accounts  given  upon  the  spot  difier 
essentially  from  each  other.  My  statement  was  derived  from  Mina  himself  during  his 
short  abode  in  England.  Certainly  I  have  never  seen  any  person  whom,  fit>m  his  coun- 
tenance and  manners,  I  should  deem  less  likely  to  be  given  to  such  company  and  such 
courses  as  in  that  publication  are  imputed  to  him. 

*  The  name  of  Mina  is  now  more  Chan  commonly  interesting,  which  is  at  once  our 
apology  for  introducing  this  extract,  contaititng  an  account  of  his  early  exploits,  fixm 
Dr.  Southey's  valuable  History. 


r 
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Tales  of  a  Voyager  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    3  vols.     Colburn. 

These  are  very  pleasing  volumes,  and  have,  from  the  novelty  of  thd 
scenes  in  which  many  of  the  stories  are  laid,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  are  de8crit>ed,  a  charm  which  is  denied  to  maay  works 
much  more  elaborate  in  execution,  and  brilliant  or  interesting  from 
the  pathos,  poetry,  or  imagination  which  they  display;     The  voyager 
is  a  young  man,  who,  for  the  sake  of  sea  air,  undei^takes  a  voyage  to 
Greenland,  the  preparations  for  which,  and  the  adventures  met  with 
in  prosecuting  it,  form  the  ground-work  of  the  story.     The  tales  are 
supposed  to  be  related  by  his  friends  and  the  sailors,  and  refer  gene* 
rally  to  the  climates  and  regions  which  they  pass  and  visit.     The 
ground-work,  being  apparently  compiled  from  a  journal,  narrates 
incidents,  and  describes  scenes,  which,  to  a  fastidious  reader,  might 
appear  too  trivial,  or  too  well  known,  to  be  tolerated  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.     In  reality,  however,  this  is  a  very  great  merit,  as  it  strongly 
increases  that  veri-similitude,  without  which,  a  work  like  the  present 
would  he  without  interest,  however  great  the  talent  which  might  be 
employed  in  it.     The  truth  of  these  observations  is  forcibly  recalled 
to  our  minds  by  a  comparison  of  the  present  volumes  with  Cunning- 
ham's *'  Paul  Jones,'*  which  we  reviewed  in  our  last.     The  volumes 
before  us,  particularly  as  to  those  parts  which  the  author  narrates 
himself;  never  rise  above  mediocrity  in  style  either  of  description  or 
sentiment:  his  eloquence,  when  he  attempts  it,  is  strained:  his  wit 
frequently  mere  common-place ;  nor  is  tKere  a  single  passage  which 
we  could  cite  as  being  the  evidence  of  a  mind  rising  beyond  that  of 
a  well-educated  and  a  sensible  man.     In  **  Paul  Jones,"  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  without  feeling  convinced  that 
the  genius  of  a  poet  was  employed  upon  it ; — traits  of  high  and  gene- 
rous feeling,  tenderness,  and  elevation ;  imagery,  new  and  gorgeous, 
and  fantastic  splendour  of  delineation,  sparkle  in  almost  every  line, 
and  are  scattered  with  a  profusion  that  would  be  the  making  of  a 
writer  of  Irish  melodies ;  but  we  cannot  help  perceiving  that  mere 
invention  has  been  more  exercised  than  observation,  and  the  general 
effect  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  weariness  and  dissatisfaction.     The 
truth  of  the  '*  Voyager's  Tales,"  and  the  want  of  it  in  "  Paul  Jones," 
are  what  occasion  to  the  former  a  preponderance,  more  to  befaH  than 
described,  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

The  merits  of  '*  The  Voyage"  itself  consist  in  its  detail,  not  so 
much  of  the  minutiee,  as  of  the  realities  which  are  likely  to  strike  a 
young  man  on  his  first  expedition.  Some  of  them  may  excite  a  smile, 
such  as  the  description  of  Rotherhithe  and  the  Thames,  and  Yar- 
mouth, objects  faithfully  recorded  and  delineated,  something  in  the 
stvle  of  a  guide-book.  His  narrative  improves  in  interest  as  he 
advances  on  his  journey,  because  the  minuteness,  which  is  tiresome 
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applied  to  welUknown  objects^  ia  valuable  when  applied  to  such  little- 
knowD  places  as  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  the  still  remoter  regions* 

The  first  complete  tale,  is  the  *^  Nikkur  Holl."  It  is  one  of 
Shetland  superstition^  in  itself  not  ver^  new,  but  to  us  enchanting 
from  the  visions  of  those  desolate  regions  which  it  presents  to  us. 
Spiel  Trosk  and  Petie  Winwig  are  two  fishermen,  partners  in  trade, 
but  of  verv  opposite  characters.  The  former  becomes  diverted  from 
the  indiis&y  which  was  rapidly  raising  them  to  wealth,  by  the  desire 
of  arriving  at  it  by  some  fortunate  event.  Hunting,  therefore,  after 
wrecks  and  their  spoils,  he  neglects  his  occupations,  dtl  poverty  again 
approaches  both,  and  be  resolves  to  undertake  an  adventure  which, 
snggested  to  him  by  a  mysterious  visitor,  he  had  at  first  spurned  on 
account  of  its  impiety*  The  charm  consists  in  his  suffering  himself 
to  be  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  newly  slaughtered  cow,  and  exposed 
cm  the  wild  heath  just  before  midnight.  .  He  persuades  Petie  to  ac* 
aompaay  him  to  the  spot,  and  to  skughter  their  only  remaining 
ecfw.  The  scene  is  described  w4th  much  pathos^  The  following  is 
the  result  of  the  exposure. 

*'  The  ample  fldiennan  had  scarcely  left  his  more  daring  partner  exposed  upon  the 
wild  peat  bog»  thaoy  as  if  his  departure  had  been  a  rignal  concerted  with  the  demons  of 
alom  and  deioladon,  a  tempest  broke  forth,  to  which  neither  the  experience  of  Spiel,  nor 
his  recoUection  of  the  reports  oC  othen,  could  find  a  paralkL  It  began  with  a  glare  of 
Hghtning,  which  exposed  to  his  view,  not  mily  the  crags  and  hills  in  his  own  nei^hoor- 
hood,  but  the  vallies  beneath,  and  the  sea,  and  the  small  islands  which  lay  scattered  out 
beyond  the  bay.  He  saw  them  but  for  a  moment,  Imt  be  could  perceive  their  rocks 
whitened  with  the  foam  of  tremendous  biUowsj  which  were  bursting  over  them ;  and  he 
believed  he  beheld  what  appeared  to  him  the  vision  of  a  large  slnnge-b«it  veaiel,  driving 
along,  dismasted,  upon  the  oceaik  He  scarcely  did  believe,  and  half  doubted»  that  he  had 
seen  this  latter  ol^ect,  for  its  figure  and  its  crew,  (whose  frantic  gestures  he  had  also  ima- 
gined he  had  distinguished,)  were  such  as  were  to  him  before  unknown.  But  if  this  sight 
were  a  mere  phantom,  what  could  have  brought  it  before  his  eyes  ?  The  darkness  tibat 
raoceeded  thte  wide  ^am  was  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  the  peals  of  tiiunder  that  brolfe 
anMuid  him  ware  as  loud  as  though  the  hefsvens  had  hurst  in  its  diacfaai^pa.  A  shower  of 
fragments  was  scattered  from  the  mountain  tops,  aad  poured  down  their  sides,  with  a  din 
and  clatter  more  terrible  than  the  noise  of  the  elements.  Spiel  expected  every  moment  to 
be  crushed  to  pieces,  or  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  rock,  and  his  helpless  state  was  now  to 
^j.  Urn  a  source  of  the  greatest  anguish.    Somo  of-  the  pwees  dashed  neariy  op  to  hhn,  and 

others  bouoded  past,  and  rusfa^  headlong  over  the  declivity  into  thfrtleU  bc»Qalh»  vIrsr 
he  could  hear  them  rolling  and  splashing  thtongh  the.  deep  morass  It  rained  when 
Winwig  had  left  him,  but  now  a  body  of  fluid  fell  down  upon  him  scarcely  divided  into 
streams,  for  of  drops  there  were  none,  and  in  an  instant  the  surface  of  the  quaking  bog  on 
which  he  lay  became  dehiged.  Hesnddeiily^  found  himself  surrounded  hy  vfvter,  w^Mi 
oovered  his  lower  extmnities,  leaving  his  head  sni.  shoiddsss  fxeoisfsr  PmIr  had  labed 
them  on  a  tuft  of  moss,  which,  had  he  not  done,  Trosk- would  lufoe  baen  totally  immarsed* 
Still  he  felt  the  inundation  rise,  for  the  water-spout,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  condnued  to 
descend,  and  as  he  was  unalHe  to  stir  either  hand  or  foot,  he  gave  himself  up  to  death. 
He  would  have  called  upon  heaven,  but  the  reflection  of  the  iniquity  in  which  he  was 
ongaged,  cboked  his  prayer.  He  would  have  invoked  the  powers  of  dihrkness,  but  a  deep- 
felt  horror  thrilled  through  hb  frame  at  the  idea.  He  eud£avaured44>'Stirug]^e,  but  tfaeUde 
of  Luckie  seemed  to  cling  more  closely  to  him,  with  an  avenging  embrace.  He  thougbt 
of  Petie — where  wss  Petie  r  He  shouted  Petie!  Petie!  with  all  hit  strength,  but  his 
vo4ce  was  drowned  in  the  rush  and  turbulence  ofthe  flood,  and  he  strained  If  til?  its  soiuid 
"  was  only  a  hoaner  scream.  A  hoarser  scnMn  repfied  t»  him,  or^was  it  eclM!  Be 
screamed  again,  la  gnlater  agony,  half  bo^g,  half  In 'terror;  hut  the  w«ter  fllted  hiifeah 
and  he  knew  not  if  be  were  answered.  '  Oradous  God,  I  perish !'  naurmured  Spie^  as 
'the  fluid  touched  his  lipa,  and  passed  ovar  Ann  i  bqt,  to  tfie  nextlnstant,  a  rush,  l&e  tf 


lianiad  tuvaWe  «f  •  QllltaI•e^  laiDdy  ieooltod  hU  hearing,  ad  1m  .felt  tli«.d«li|0»)ank  from 
bun,  and  leave  bis  mmtth  unoovaced.  It4ubtided»  bomHrer,  but  a  litde,  yet  «imh^  to 
give  him  hope,  and  bU  dUnuiy.grew  leea.  The  pooiiDg  down  fimn  te  eloiids  likewiae 
dimfausbedt  and  the  {Utcby  bladuieM  of  tbe  atmwphefe  wai  lete  faitenie.  Gndually  the 
&U  of  water  became  converted  into  a  heavy  ahower,  which  continued  to  grow  leae^  and 
glimpeea  of  dull  light  hcoke  thtough  ^  maae  of  darkneaa.  Spiel  bleued  the  a^bt,  and 
Iband  hia  copn^  letiim ;  but  he  felt  ••  ezhauatedat  if  he  had  beenttiugglmg  widi  deatfa|» 
and  be  longed  to  be  ndeaied  from  bis  conflMncnt"  •  •  •  • 

**  When  he  recovered,  tho  tempest  bad  oeaaed,  tbe  heavens  weie  dear  and  bright  with 
a  vivid  illamination,  and  the  air  was  still.  He  was  lying,  not  where  Petie  liad  toft  bim^ 
but  at  tbe  foot  of  the  ridge  of  eaunenees,  boonding  the  little  plain,  and  bis  frame  seemed 
shaken  and  more  powerless  than  befiwe.  He  could  now  distinguish  Abe  roll  of  tbe  vravea 
on  the  shore,  flowing  as  they  were  !Bvont  in  calm  weather,  and  be  attempted  to  discover 
the  time  by  the  rise  of  the  tide ;  for  tbece  was  not  the  least  si|^  of  dawn,  though  the  sky 
was  brilliantly  enlightened.  He  listened  attentively,  and  heard  not  only  the  bmwUng 
■nmnir  of  tbe  sea  pouring  among  the  shingles,  but  a  burst  of  solemn  music  mingled  vriib 
it — yet  sofidnt  that  he  was  not  convinced  of  itsnreality.  A  panae  ensned — stfsin  a  stndn 
of  harmony  floated  on  the  untroubled  air — and  again  it  wasloet  as  a  gust  of  wind  swept 
up  the  delL  Again  he  beard  it  louder  than  'before,  and  he  fancied  it  approadied  him,  sugK|» 
as  it  continued,  he  believed  be  eoahl  distinguish  tlie  tune  of  a  paalm  be  bad  beasd  jsa^g 
by  the  crew  of  a  Dutch  herring»bttss,  •which  bad  been  off  tbe  Skerries  in  ;tbe  precediqg 
sunsner.  M^y,  he  foooed  he  could  peiceive  vekes  occasionally  join  the  notes,  and  slqg 
the  very  wotds  he  had  fonneriy  beavd^  for,  as  I  btTe  si^d  befoie,  Troak  understood  dae 
laoguagei  Although,  when  tbe  winds  rose,  he  always  lost  the  sounds  of  this  riagular 
concert,  yet,  whenever  there  was  a  lull,  be  was  aatisfied  that  ({.gradually  dsew  aedver,  and 
he  could  now  trace  its  advance,  winding  slowly  up  the  glens  .from  below,  towaads  diat  in 
wiuch  be  was  extended. 

**  AtlengtfaitwM  so  distfaict,  that  he  was  peumaded  it-must  have  caossed  the  Ic^ 
that  bounded  tbe  brink  of  Ifae  plain,  and  he  ei^eavoused  to  vsiae  bis  hea4  m  ^bat  be 
ndgbt  gain  a  view  of  tbe  source  of  this  extraordinary  aselody.  There  was  a  biose  frsg- 
ment  of  stone  near  him,  and  by  dint  of  wriggling  and  poshing  himself  along  fike  a  aaal* 
he  contrived  to  elevate  his  head  upon  it,  and,  looking  forth,  he  beheld  a  long  and  gleamy 
procession  iqpproaching  towards  him,  over  the  quaking  bog  on  whkb  be  bad  at  fimt  been 
laid*  Sorrow  and  d^ection  were  marked  on  tbe  countenances  of  tbe  bdngs  compering 
the  troop,  and  their  habiliments  appeared  heavy  with  moisture,  and  dripping  Uke  frinh  sea 
weeds.  They  drew  dose  up  to  him,  and  were  silent  First  came  the  muridans,  whoso 
instruments  he  bid  beard  so  loi^  and  so  anxiously,  but  he  could  not  scntthiiae  them  mucbt 
for,  as  they  advanced  opperite  to  him,  they  wheeled  off  to  tbe  right  and  left,  and  took' 
their  stations  on  either  side.  The  front  space  was  immediately  occupied  by  a  varied 
group,  who  appeared,  by  thehr  deportment.  4o  precede  some  ol^ect  of  great  distinctiont 
whidi,  when  Uiey  parted  and  filed  off  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  band,  presented  itself 
to  view. 

"  Thisvrasatall,  bulky,  though  well  built  man,  whose  capadty  of  belly  waa  properly 

balanced  by  the  protuberance  of  that  part  which  honor  has  assumed  to  bciMlil    His  head 

was  not  little,  and  his  ftce  appeared  rather  swollen.    His  shoulders  wen  wide,  and  were 

dotfaed  in  a  ftill.coat  of  brood  doth,  fashioned  after  tbe  manner  of  tbe  fourth  generation 

pant.    Its  skirts  reached  below  biB  knees,  round  wluch  they  curved.    It  was  ooUariess^ 

bnt  sleeves,  vaatly  deep,  hung  from  the  arms,  the  cuifr  of  which  were  adorned  with  cot^ 

ateel  buttons,  of  greatdreumference  and  brightness.     Broad  bands  of  rich  ^pAd  Isee  covered 

evwry  seem  and  edge,  more  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  l)ebolder  than  dM  setting  sun,  and 

tbe  lappek  of  a  quoted  vest  bung  down  from  the  knmense  orb  of  his  bowels,  heavy  with 

the  precioos  metal  that  braided  them.    His  thighs  were  arrayed  in  breeches  of  scarlet 

velvet,  silk  hose  disguised  bis  legs,  and  large  square-toed  ahocs  covered  bis  feet,  and  lent 

tfacir  thongs  to  support  gold  buckles  of  grsat  breadth,  which  glittered  with  piedous  stouea. 

On  hia  bead  was  pbMed  a  long,  flowu^,  flaxen,  calling  wig,  surmounted  by  a  sowH  three- 

covDeacd  cocked  hi^  buttoned  dp  vritb  gold  bonds,  and  a  fong,  straight,  basket-bilted  swocd 

kitiie*  suspended  in  a  broad  buff-embroidered  belt,  by  his  ride.    In  >his  hand  ha  baM  a 

gMM  headsd  donded  gmmd rattan,  of  ^jreat  length  and  diiduieas,  and  dose  by  biseide 

boy,  bearing  a  lang,  twkted,  grotasqualy  foddooed  pipe,  ^hich  be  ocoaF- 
i  to  bis  kid,  wba^  stepped  «ad  jgave  a  aolMoii  puff  or  ftw%  end  dva 
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"  When  he  ome  immediately  opposite  to  Spiel,  he  itood  stili  and  erect,  and  a  nmniief 
of  others  ranged  themselves  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,  whoie  drenea  were  fine» 
bnt  not  so  splendid  as  their  superior's,  and  they  bore  pipes  of  common  form  only.  Be- 
hind these  drew  up  a  group  of  persons,  mimy  of  whom  were  ladies,  some  bearing  infimts 
in  their  arms,  others  leading  children  by  their  hands,  all  dressed  in  strange  and  goi^eous 
apparel,  thougli  of  fashions  unlcnown  to  him  who  beheld  them ;  and,  lastly,  came  a  body 
of  men  and  lads,  with  big  loose  trowsers,  thick  heavy  Jackets,  and  red  wonted  nigfat-capi, 
wbom  Trosk  instantly  knew  to  be  Dutch  sailors.  Bach  of  these  had  a  quid  of  tobacco 
•tuck  in  his  cheek,  and  a  short  blackened  pipe  in  his  mouth,  which  he  sucked  in  melan- 
choly silence. 

*'  The  fisherman  lay  still,  and  saw  this  grim  troop  assemble  around  him,  with  feelingi 
of  mingled  alarm  and  wonder;  his  heart  did  not  sink,  for  it  waa  kept  ahve  by  fearful 
curiosity,  bnt  cold  sweats  gathered  upon  his  brow.  Presently,  the  principal  6gure  lool^ed 
round,  and  seeing  his  attendants  all  in  their  stations,  he  took  his  long  twisted  pipe  from 
tile  hands  of  the  negro,  and  began  to  smoke  in  long  and  deep-drawn  whi£& ;  and  thii 
seemed  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  to  follow  his  example,  for,  immediately,  every  moudi  Itrss 
in  action,  and  which  ever  way  Spiel  cast  his  looka,  he  beheld  nothing  but  glowing  tubes 
and  gleaming  eyes  turned  towards  him,  while  wreaths  of  smoke  rose  up  from  the  mul- 
titude, and  formed  a  dense  doud-like  canopy  above  them.  Neverdieleiis,  though  h« 
could  plainly  distingtdah  the  features  and  the  dresses  of  this  ghastly  crew,  he  could  also  see 
the  stars  clearly  glimmering  through  them,  and  now  gleams  of  fire  and  electric  flashes 
began  to  shoot  across  the  heavens,  and  the  sky  grew  more  vividly  bright  tluui  it  bad  been. 
Still,  though  Trosk  could  behold  all  these  appearances  throtigh  the  bodiea  of  the  pfaantomfi, 
he  could  also  perceive  that  his  ghostly  visitants  were  closing  slowly  upon  him,  diat  their 
ranks  grew  more  dense,  and  the  space  between  him  and  them  more  narrow,  while  tfadr 
puA  became  more  violent,  and  the  smoke  rose  up  with  redoubled  velodty. 

"  The  Shetlander  was  naturally  a  bold,  and,  indeed,  a  desperate  man,  and  he  had  come 
to  the  glen  with  the  desire  of  convening  vrith  beings  of  another  world ;  but  when  he 
beheld  this  fearful,  strange,  and  unintelligible  multitude  crowded  round  him,  and  pressing 
nearer  and  nearer,  as  if  about  to  overwhelm  him,  his  courage  yielded,  his  frame  shook, 
and  the  sweat  ran  copiously  down  his  face.  The  ap|iearance  of  the  black  boy  occasioned 
him  more  terror  than  all  the  rest ;  for,  never  having  seen  a  negro  in  those  £ai  distant  isles, 
he  believed  him  to  be  a  little  devil,  and  his  white  teeth  and  white)'  eyeballs  looked  terrific 
against  his  sable  face ;  but  his  terror  redoubled,  when,  on  turning  his  eyes  up  to  look  at 
the  sky  above,  he  perceived  close  behind  his  head  that  little  dry  w  iihered  man  who  had 
accosted  him  in  the  skiff,  sitting  now  as  rigidly  upright  as  before,  but  wiih  a  pipe  In  his 
mouth,  which  he  seemed  to  hold  there  as  If  In  grave  mockery  of  all  the  assembly.  Trosk 
started  convulsively,  and  a  choking  sensation  seized  upon  his  throat ;  but,  summoning  all 
his  energy,  he  mastered  it,  and  directing  himself  to  the  principal  person  before  liim,  he 
exclaimed,  '  In  the  name  of  him  ye  obey,  who  are  ye  7  and  what  want  ye  all  with  me  ?' 

"  The  great  man  gave  three  pufl^,  more  solemnly  than  ever,  upon  this  adjuration,  and 
thea,  taking  the  pipe  slowly  from  his  lips,  and  giving  it  to  his  attendant,  he  replied,  In  a 
tone  of  chilling  formality,  '  I  am  Aldret  Janz  Dundrellesy  Vander  Swelter,  whiloroe 
*  commander  of  the  good  ship  Carmilham,  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  homeward  bound 
'  from  Batavia,  in  the  east,  which  being  in  northern  latitude  6(y*f  10",  and  17<*,  5' ,  kxi- 
'  gitude  east,  from  the  island  of  Ten,  at  19  p.  m.  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  October, 
'  1699,  was  cast  away  on  the  inhospitable  rocks  of  this  Island,  and  all  on  board  perished. 
'  These  are  miae  offloen,  these  my  passengen,  and  these  the  marinen  forming  my  gallant 
'  crew.     Why  hast  thou  called  us  up  from  our  peaceAil  bowen,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
'  where  we  rest  softly  on  beds  of  ooze,  and  smoke  our  pipesin  quiet,  liatening  to  tbeeoogs 
'  of  mermuds  ? — i  say,  why  haat  thou  called  us  up  ?*     Spiel  had  expected  to  commune 
with  spirits,  good  or  bad,  bnt  he  had  not  anticipated  a  visit  from  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
he  wished  to  rifle ;  and,  indeed,  the  question  he  had  to  propose  was  rather  an  awkward 
one  to  put  to  Mynbeer  Vander  Swelter,  for  ghosts  are  in  general  tenadous  of  hidden  trea- 
sure, and  a  Dutch  ghost  was  likely  to  be  more  tenacious  tluin  any  other,  and,  in  particular, 
the  spirit  of  a  commander.in  whose  charge  a  treaaure  had  been  placed,  since  he  might  still 
think  he  had  a  right  to  preserve  it  for  the  true  ownen,  or  at  leaat  for  their  hein  lawfully 
begotten  and  duly  qualified.     But  this  was  no  time  for  deliberation^  and  the  prospect  of 
gaming  hia  wishes  poured  like  a  reviving  cordial  over  the  soul  of  the  fisherman,  and  washed 
away  his  terror.    '  I  would  know,*   replied  he,  *  where  I  can  find  the  treasure  witii 
'  which  your  ship  was  laden.' 
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.  *«  At  the  bottom  of  tlia  tM,*'  anrnwed  the  captain  with  a  graan*  wblcb  wm  echoed 
hy  all  hboew. 

At  what  place  V*  laid  SpieL 

In  the  Nikkur  Noes,"  repfied  the  apectre. 

How  came  they  there  f "  inquired  the  Skerryman. 

How  came  you  here  V*  answered  the  captain. 

*'  I  came  here,"  laid  Spiel. 

«'  'lis  ftke  !'*  ezdaimed  the  Spirit,  '<  you  came  no  further  than  the  Pegfata'  Aultar 
Stane."  • 

'*  I  ^d  not  think  of  that,"  cried  Trosfc,  whose  eagemeia  fbr  wealdi  did  not  allow  Mm 
to  think  of  any  tUng  else ;  **  but  how  shall  I  get  them  ?" 

"  A  goose  would  dive  in  the  Nikkur  Noss  for  a  heiring,  thou  idtot,"  answered  Myn- 
heer Vender  Swelter;  **  are  not  the  treasures  of  the  Cannilhan  worth  a  similar  ezertionf 
— Would'st  thou  know  Inore  V* 

•*  Tes,  how  much  shall  I  get?"  said  SpieL 

"  More  than  you  will  erer  spend,"  replied  the  captain,  and  tlie  little  man  grinned 
Itehind  Txosk's  head,  and  the  whole  company  laughed  loud. 

**  Hast  thou  done  with  me  ?"  said  the  commander. 

*'  Yes  T  have,"  answered  Spiel  Trosk.    <'  Thanks,  and  fiure  thee  well  I*' 

"  Farewell,  till  we  meet  again,"  said  Mynheer  Vender  Swelter,  &cing  about  and 
marching  off,  preceded  by  his  musicians,  and  followed  by  his  officers,  passengers,  and 
crew,  all  puffing  their  jHpes  in  migestic  solemnity. 

Again  the  grave  music  was  heard  winding  down  the  dell,  accompanied  by  the  words 
of  the  psafan,  and  the  fisherman  marked  the  notes  grow  fointer  and  fointer,  till  at  length 
they  were  lost  bi  the  murmur  of  the  waves." 

Spiel  goes  to  search  for  the  lost  treasure,  and  perishes.  Win- 
wig,  having  first  become  idiotic,  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  a 
similar  expedition. 

The  story  of  Woolcroft  is  more  common-place,  both  in  its  situa- 
tions and  incidents.  The  following  song,  sung  at  the  sort  of  carnival 
which  takes  place  on  board  the  ship  on  arriving  at  the  Greenland 
Seas,  may  amuse  some  of  our  readers. 

''  Oh  Lord  I  thought  1  could  not  live. 
When  Sal  refused  to  have  me ; 
I  vowed  to  take  a  desperate  dive. 
So  sore  a  shock  it  gave  me  1 
But  off  the  yard  when  ^bout  to  fall. 
To  make  my  plunge  more  sartin, 
A  cherub  whispered, '  love  is  all 
My  eye  and  Betty  Martin ! 
All  my  eye— all  my  eye— my  eye  and  Betty  Martin.' 

'*  Says  he,  '  kndck  off  this  foolish  whim» 
And  change  your  way  of  thinking ; 
Full  well  you  know  you  cannot  swim. 
And  Where's  the  use  of  sinking  \ 
Get  down  below,  a  heavy  squidl 
Is  coming  on  I'm  aarUn ; 
Oo  trim  the  decks,  for  love  is  all 
My  eye  and  Betty  Martin  I 

All  my  eye— all  my  eye— my  eye  and  Betty  Martin!' 

•<  Thought  I,  a  cherub  can't  be  wrong. 
And  told  him  my  opinion, 
Besides  I  offered  him  a  long 
Pigtail  of  right  Virginian ; 
VOL.  II.  2  Y 
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Says  be, '  1  hear  a  nsMqiata  call. 
And  must  be  off  tbat*s  saitin. 
Bat  mind  1  tell  you  love  is  all 
My  eye  and  Betty  Martin ! 

All  my  eye— all  my  ey^-4ny  eye  and  Betty  Martin!'  *' 

The  second  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  narratives  of  the 
chances  of  the  ship  and  her  crew  in  their  whaling.  These,  to  one 
unacquainted  with  such  matters,  are  full  of  interest,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  ice  are  at  once  beautiful  and  accurate.  The  tales  in  this 
volume  are  **  The  Charioteer,"  which  is  about  the  worst  of  the  series, 
aldiough  not  nnamusing,  and  **  The  Goth,"  a  *'  Tale  of  Italian  Ban- 
"  ditti,"  possessing  somewhat  of  more  interest,  but  even  less  credi- 
bility, than  moFt  of  those  which  have  lately  appeared  on  a  similar 
subject.  The  following  description  of  the  first  meeting  with  ice,  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  author's  narrative. 

**  Early  on  the  HKirning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  I  was  called  out  of  bed,  to  see 
something  eztraordmary,  as  1  had  requested  to  be  summoned  on  such  occasions,  i 
ran  upon  deck  in  my  shirt,  and  beheld,  not  as  1  bad  expected,  a  nie  bird  or  a  fish, 
but  a  piece  of  ice,  floating  past  the  vesseL  This  was  the  fiist  with  which  we  met ; 
bnt,  durin)(  the  morning,  fragments  of  every  size  and  shape  encountered  oar  view. 
Hieir  colors  were  white,  when  not  covered  by  the  sea,  but  where  they  sank,  beneath 
the  water,  they  reflected  its  hues  of  green  and  blue,  varying  by  position,  and  prespnting 
occasionaUy  tints  uf  (he  richest  splendor.  From  their  rugged  and  craggy  figures, 
they  appeared  to  be  fast  melting,  although  the  coldness  of  the  .weather  seemed  more 
capable  of  increasing  than  diminishing  their  bulk.  Many  of  them,  from  the  action  of 
the  waves,  had  acquired  grotesque  and  singular  shapes,  which,  as  they  came  along- 
ride  in  groujies  upon  the  billows,  afiforded  a  thousand  fanciful  resemblances  to  llie 
imagination.  Those  of  the  smallest  size  might  be  likened  to  chessmen,  pat  in  Sta- 
tion by  supernatural  agency,  or  to  the  heads  of  a  promiscuous  nraltitude  seen  journey- 
ing along  behind  a  bank  or  hedf^e,  which  concealed  the  rest  of  their  bodies ;  while 
the  larger  masses  seemed  to  be  the  riches  of  a  sculptor's  galleiy,  borne  on  a  flood  of 
(|uicksilver ;  a  mingled  fleet  of  statoes,  bmts,  piHan,  capitals,  tombs,  and  arclies, 
formed  of  the  purest  marble.  I  do  net  wish  to  infer  that  the  soitee  of  the  ocean  was 
as  smooth  as  liquid  metal,  far  otherwise.  J^mfing  the  last  three  days  the  motion  uf 
the  Leviathan  was  as  trying  to  the  temper  as  the  humors  of  a  scolding  wife.  Stand- 
ing or  walking,  unsupported  by  some  immoveable  slay,  was  tA  impracticable  as  pro- 
gression to  an  infant,  and  even  the  consofaitiou  of  sitting  at  rest  was  denied  us.  More 
than  once,  when,  during  a  deceitful  truce,  we  had  ammged  ouiselves  found  the  stove, 
to  dry  our  mittens  and  renew  our  warmth,  has  a  sudden  lift  On  One  bide  unshipped  us 
all,  and  tumbled  us,  men  and  chairs,  cnts,  mittens,  mugs,  pots,  and  fire-irons,  to  the 
lowest  level.  Woe  to  him  dnts  cairght  in  an  unlucky  positicm,  far  bumps  and  bruises, 
and  a  thousand  little  inexplicable  misenes,  were  the  pmiishment  of  being  surprised  off 
guard.  He  who  sat  himself  down  to  write  Withmit  precatitloii,  would  perhaps,  in  half 
a  second,  behold  his  inkstand  roll,  pouring  out  Hs  sable  Mik  into  the  farther  comer 
of  tlie  cabin,— his  paper  gliding  after  it,  as  if  eager  to  wipe  op  the  bikck  streams  which 
should  have  been  its  own — his  knife  leap  into  the  fire—* his  pen  whined  off,  heaven 
only  knows  where,  and  his  patience— but  who  can  talk  of  patience  on  such  occasions  ? 
He  may  hurry  to  repair  these  mischances,  if  he  will,  and  when  he  has  managed  to 
resettle  himseK,  in  "hopes  of  continuing  his  occupation,  am  OBMnous  shout,  followed  by 
a  long  shrieking  groan  of  ^ards  and  cordage,  bursts  upon  his  ear,  and  announces  that 
the  ship  is  put  upon  another  tack, — a  fact  which  the  ^mediate  elevation  of  that  side 
on  which  he  had  humbly  seated  hhnself,  as  being  the  lowest  and  leMt  liable  to  incon- 
venience, confirms.  Then,  while  he  rides  leairing  over  the  uppcff.edge  of  tjid 'table, 
as  if  balanced  on  the  ridge  of  a  huuie,  and  endeavotfrs  to  impiofre  every  momentary 
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hiU*  by  inacribitiig  a  word  or  a  lUia»  comes  one  of  thoie  lioixid  kicks  beueath  the 
weather  quarter,  tod  alnost  jerks  his  ejres  out  of  their  sockets,  or  at  least  runs  his  pen, 
■s  if  in  forced  contempt,  through  all  his  graphic  labors.  What  at  first  might  pass  for 
Arabic  or  Persian,  or  for  an  arrow-headed  manuscript  from  Persepolis,  then  appearii 
not  only  far  less  intelligible,  but  as  if  intentionally  scratdied  out:  or,  should  he. be  in 
the  act  of  delineating  a  bird  or  beast,  or  mass  of  ice,  he  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
mark  down  sundry  outlines,  which  convert  his  sketch  into  some  fearful  object  of  non- 
ezbtence.  Thofe  whov^  oiriosity  has  tempted  to  inspect  my  MSS«,  indited  under 
soch  ease-destfoyiBg  circumstances,  will  comprehend  the  reality  of  what  I  here  de- 
scribe; but  those  who  have  attempted  to  read  them,  hare  indeed  partaken  of  my 
soffenngs* 

**  The  Assassins,"  and  ^"^  Vision  of  Lucifer,^  in  the  third  yolnme, 
are  new  versions  of  very  old  stories ;  so  also  is  **  The  Qoverness,**  vhich 
is  preceded  and  succeeded  by  some  long-winded  conversations  which 
are  scarcely  worth  recording.  **  Mortram "  is  a  tale  will  suit  tlte 
taste  of  the  senUmeatal,  and  **  The  Boarwolf "  of  the  horrible.  The 
following  reonarks  are  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  our  own  ideas, 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  extracting  them. 

"  '  I  am  very  glad/  exclaimed  Captain  W— ,  rubbing  his  hands  and  loqking 
raond  him,  with  an  air  indicative  of  hu  feelings, '  that  Frank  Mortram  was  bappy  at 
'  last.     I  don't  Hke  stories  tfaateud  unhappily,  at  all/ 

*'  '  Nor  do  I,  John/  observed  uur  commander,  '  unless  there  is  a  very  striking 
'  moral  infisience  to  be  drawn  irom  their  catastrophe,  and  even  then  diey  are  moie  tele* 

*  jMe  thin  pletiant.  The  mind  thai  can  feel  delight  in  misfortune,  1  opnpetre  to  be 
'  either  anscsind*  .or  evil-disposed,  and  under  both  circumstances  uQ4oMrTi>^  of  confi- 
'  dence.  The'man  who  can  be  gratified  with  imaginary  misery,  will  not  be  so  ^eluc- 
'  tant  to  occasion  real  distress,  as  he  who  hold3  affliction  in  abhorrence.  Ihere  is  not 
'  that  strong  obstacle  to  his  acting  cruelly  which  influences  the  kind-hearted  being,  the 
'  violation  of  his  own  comfort ;  and  when  no  £eeKng  of  selfishness  opposes  the  commis- 

*  sion  of  a  misdeed,  liiere  is  little  hope  diat  temptation  will  be  resisted.' 

** '  Persons  disposed  to  mebmcholy,'  said  William,  *  will  feel  a  morbid  satisfac- 
'  lion  in  penuing  narratives  of  grief  and  disappointment,  yet  they  are  often  mostbann- 
'  leas  cieatures  in  socie^.' 

"  *  Still,'  replied  Captain  Shafton,  '  they  are  ^clined  to  indulge  in  mental  Coud, 
'  which  must  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  happiness,  though  .fictitious;  and  their 
'  appetite,  when  accustomed  to  such  luxury,  will  relish  unfeigned  woe  without  reflect- 
'  ing  on  its  source,  as  the  glutton  who  has  habituated  his  palate  to  excitement  will 
'  feast  upon  the  victim  of  cidiaary  barbarity,  without  a  thought  of  die  sufferings  it 
'  endured  to  become  delicious.  Few  melancholy  beings  aie  gvilty  of  crimes  to  satiate 
'  their  propensity  for  distress,  but  they  seldom  fail  to  shew  the  dark  side  uf  every  pros-  * 
'  pect  to  the«parties  concerned  in  it,-~and  destroy  the  hopes  of  others,  for  the  gratifi- 

*  cation  of  their  own  gloomy  imaginations.  This  they  do,  I  believe,  without  malicious 
'  intentions,  but  it  shews  that  their  own  feelings  engross  their  attention,  to  the  iexcln- 
'  sion  of  other  considerations.  The  truly  kind  and  benevolent  seek  to  brighten  the 
'  views  of  life,  and  to  make  existence  tolerable,  even  to  the  most  depressed  in  condi- 
'  lion  and  in  mind  $  while  the  misanthrope,  under  the  semblance  of  wisdom  and  pie- 

*  caution,  adds  the  weight  of  anticipated  evil  to  the  oppression  of  the  present.  It  is 
'  his  deli|^,  and  he  turns  from  the  sight  of  felicity  to  contemplate  suffering  for  his 
<  pleasure.'  " 

"  The  Voyager*'  brings  his  adventures  rather  abruptly  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  but  as  he  was  somewhat  tedious  in  the  first  part,  in  describ- 
ing his  personal  observations,  this  may  be  the  better  borne.  We  bid 
him  farewell  with  reluctance,  for  his  work  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
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amusing;  hit  reflections  are  rational  and  jast,  and  altogether  display 
feelings  more  consonant  to  the  sober  and  welMisciplined  mind  which 
ought  to  characterize  the  English  gentleman »  than  we  have  lately 
been  accustomed  to  see. 


Ahab:  a  Poem^  in  Four  Cantoi.  By  8,  R.  JackMon^  AtUhor  of 
••  LamaU  of  NapoUmir  "  FaU  of  the  Cresceni,"*  "  Afeetumfs 
"  Ftchw,'*  4-c.  ^e.  ^c. 

Mr.  Jackson's  morality  is  unquestionable :  he  tells  us,  in  page  6  of 
bis  preface,  that  in  his  poem  of  "  Ahab"  he  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  crime  always  brings  its  own  punishment,  and  that  whenever  we 
do  wrong,  an  inward  monitor  reminds  us  of  it.  In  the  first  canto  he 
depicts  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  drown  the  remembrance  of  guilt 
in  wine,  and  he  concludes  it  with  some  moral  reflections.  In  the 
opening  of  his  second  canto,  there  is  a  comparison  of  the  mist  care- 
lessly floating  on  the  air  with  Youth  on  the  wave  of  Life ;  and  part  of 
the  third  canto  is  destined,  as  its  argument  assures  us,  to  showiug 
the  insignificance  of  pomp  and  pride.  His  poem,  moreover,  is  inter- 
spersed with  some  remarks  on  the  fall  of  empires,  and  the  faithfulness 
of  woman.  His  taste  and  memory  are  equally  unobjectionable  and 
excellent;  in  fact,  they  are  like  our  own ;  we  admire  as  much,  and 
remember  almost  as  much  as  he  does  himself,  the  passages  of  Lord 
Byron  which  appear  to  be  his  favorites. 

He  is  equally  remarkable  for  originality; — his  grammar,  pro- 
nunciation, versification,  philosophy,  and  conception  of  character, 
are,  in  many  respects,  entirely  his  own.  We  beg  leave  to  make  some 
quotations  m  support  of  these  assertions.  Some  of  the  words  we  have 
put  in  italics,  are  instances  of  the  novel  beauty  with  which  this  author 
can  surprise  us  in  the  midst  of  passages  thie  most  familiar  to  our  me- 
mory. The  parting  of  Ahab  and  Zebudah  appears,  at  first  sight,  an 
exact  copy  of  the  parting  of  Conrad  and  Medora ;  but  on  a  more 
accurate  perusal,  we  find  it  replete  with  exquisite  varieties,  resulting 
from  Mr.  Jackson's  peculiar  style  of  thought  and  expression. 

"  Wby  loWd  the  thus  that  man  of  tin  and  shame  ?  " 

"  Unthinking  mortal,  marvel  if  thou  wilt. 

You  know  not  of  those  secret  things  that  bind 

Soft  hearts,  alatp  to  hearts  of  sterner  kind."  Page  19. 

"  'Twas  for  that  more  than  softer  hearts  diffuse 
To  those  whom  it  were  agony  to  lose, 
And  kindness  few  of  milder  mood  possess." 

"  The  wild  flower  loves  the  shadow  of  the  rock."  Page  tl. 

"  The  night  is  gone !  the  eyelids  of  the  mom 
Melt  into  life  likt  it^antt  newly  bom," 

"  Swift  glide  the  hours,  and  o'er  the  cloud  of  wurn 
With  solitary  gleam  soars  Cynthia't  hom/* 
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*'  Whj  need  mj  jMli  the  tuious  iwMts  expreti« 
That  few  are  ign'rant  of,  and  all  maj  guets  I" 

**  Thoa  long  haat  sway'd  me,  bat  thoa  shalt  no  more." 

*'  To-moiTow^s  mom  may  mighty  difference  make." 

*'  If  freely  I  my  thoughts  may  utter  here, 

With  unoffending  ▼oice  and  soul  sincere, 

I  speak  for  war  I  why  should  we  fear  his  mig^t  ? 

Percfaanoe  in  this  ye  may  not  deem  me  right : 

Yet  weigh  th'  occasion  well,  I  but  advise 

As  one  who  on  our  native  strength  relies." 

These  last  words  are  extracted  from  the  speech  of  a  young  chief, 
who  is  eager  to  attack  the  enemy ;  how  different  is  the  cautious  can- 
dour they  display  from  the  inconsiderate  turbulence  usually  attributed 
to  impatient  warriors. 

**  And  when  he  dies,  may  vilest  things  aeeun'd 
Riot  and  revel  in  his  hated  dust." 

**  Long  hare  we  had  good  reason  to  complain. 
Long  have  our  people  groan'd  beneath  his  chain." 

"  'Tis  fit  we  now  should  some  resistance  make. 
The  reed,  too  often  bow'd,  at  hut  wiU  break." 

"  While  he  is  fighting  but  to  hand  his  name, 
Stain 'd  with  a  nation's  blood,  to  future  fame." 

**  Let  us  not  tamely  to  his  summons  yield, 
'TIS  time  enough  tohen  eompier'd  in  ih*  field. 
To  combat  for  our  freedom  u  but  right t 
Warriors  f  my  resolution  is  to  fight." 

*'  Aseni,  Tekoa,  Lachish,  Maretha^ 
Dor,  and  Adnllam,  rush  with  her  to  war'* 

*'  Oh,  human  beauty,  what  art  thou  but  dvtt ! 
Oh,  human  pride,  who  bears  thee  is  aecun*dV* 

"  He  ceas'd !  and  admiration  on  each  breast 
A  Tfieating  ttiUintu  o^eit  the  scene  impress'd." 

"  When  that  vast  mtful  hath  mouider'd  in  the  tomb." 

"  And  whom  they  slighted  living,  insult  dead." 

''  When  not  a  doud  or  star  is  in  the  sky. 
But  all  looks  vattf  and  blue,  and  beatUeoudtf/' 

**  Thither  the  seraph  flew,  and  saw  amaa'd, 
A  mighty  throne,  that  rich  with  jewels  blas'd." 

A  seraph  amazed  at  a  throne  rich  with  jewels !  What  daring 
sublimity  of  imagination !     Is  it  some  new  insult  he  meditates  ? 

"  Ahab  was  not  wont 
To  see  his  foe  in  arms,  and  ponder  on'U*' 

This  last  quotation  is  almost  overwhelming.  We  must  take  a 
little  time  to  ponder  on  it. 

"  O  ever  good  !  for  thou  didst  never  yet 
Upbraid  me,  than  thou  coold'st  not  but  regret." 

We  do  not  quite  understand  this ;  but  in  a  work  of  so  much 
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genius,  we  must  expeet  to  meet  with  some  fNghta  beyond  the  pitch 
of  an  ordinary  comprehension. 

"  Why  staidtt  thou  1 — What  hftCh  kept  th«e  from  my  sight  T  " 
"  See,  tlM  rtpast  ihtfu  Wif  iuviUs  thy  tesfe." 
This  is  no  mortal  music. 

**  Yet,  wert  those  false,  if  that  too  madtUning  seiue 
Of  blighted  hope,  mittaken  eonfideueet 
Were  mine.*' 

*'  Bat  rapture  like  to  tbit  ftoni  lite  desies. 
And  in  its  stead  this  kias  must  now  suffice." 

'    Such  are  Mr.  Jackson's  merits ;  yet  in  his  preface  we  find  the 
foUoving  astonishing  assertions  i-^ 

*'  Thrice  have  the  wmyes  of  neglect  passed  over  me."  '^  I  hare  tned,  and 
coiild  not  get  a  purchaser." 

There  is  a  little  obscurity  here.  Is  something  omitted  ?  Are 
we  to  consider  his  readers  as  the  objective?  or  Liodley  Murray? 
He  himself  accounts  lor  his  failure  by  the  following  iogeoious  and 
poetical  supposition : — 

'*  At  this  season,  when  the  leaves  are  faBng  fast,  bookseHeis,  as  well  as  trees, 
get  cold  hearted." 

He  also  says, 

"  Dry  prose  is  better  loT*d  than  is  tweet  song.'* 

We  confess  we  do  not  think  this  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
mystery ;  but  it  is  not  only  Mr.  Jackson's  want  of  success,  which  we 
find  surprising  on  reading  the  poem  of  "  Abab/'  We  fieel  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  astonishment  at  the  occaaion^l  a{>peArance  of 
such  lines  as  the  following  in  its  pa^s; — 

"  And  manhood's  wreck  hnt  straws  the  tide  of  age." 

'*  Rouse  then,  my  fneoda,  let  aenuig'a  hroeaes  show 
The  banner  of  our  battles  to  Ike  Itie.^' 

*'  When  brokea  is  the  mig^tj  wand  that  gev*. 
The  buried  dead  of  ages  ficqm  the  g^ve. 
To  walk  with  them,  and  in  their  barren  ways 
Scatter  the  glory  of  departed  days ;" 
*'  So  let  it  be,  it  does  not  argue  much, 
I  am  unblessed,  and  these  met  aMny  aoch." 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem  may  perhaps  be  found  by 
better  metaphysics  or  memories  than  our  own.  We  will  return  to  our 
author's  preface. 

"  During  the  printbg  of  this  work,  one  has  crilMhEed  a  rough  rhyme,  another 
cried,  *  Ha !  what  you  tamed  poet  ? '  and  giring  hb  heed  a  sigfiMcaat  shake,  said, 
'  better  rajbd  Cocker.'  '  So  I  would,'  I  replied,  '  bu^  Cocker  won't  mind  me.'— 
In  all  the  various  changes  of  my  life,  the  Muse  has  not  deserted  i^ :  t^eluTed  ones 
have  vanished— friends  have  deceived — but  she  has  remained  faitlifuL  One  critic 
has  advised  this  addition,  another  that  csxtaohnent ;  bat  remembering  the  story  of 
the  old  man  and  the  boy,  and  the  ass,  I  plod  on;  not  that  i  am  indilierant  to  opinion, 
far  from  it ;  but  there  aije  persoos  whose  advice  one  cannot  take,  who  find  fault 
merely  for  the  sake  of  talking,  and  impale  an  author  from  mere  spleen." 
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Mr.  JftcksOB's  indulgent  opinion  of  hit  mwse  Merils  her  fidelity, 
at  all  events ;  nevertheless^  however,  we  will  no^  '*  find  fault,  merely 
"  for  the  sake  of  Ulking." 

His  present  work  is  published  by^subecription.  On  this  subject 
he  says : 

**  It  has  been  cnstomaiy  to  |irmt  sobscriben'  namefl^  amd  this  would  hav«  been 
dene  hewe,  bat  from  gentral  obfwtitm  to  it ;  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  bonorable  aien- 
tioB  of  a  few,  whom  1  trust  I  shall  not  offend  by  the  distinction*" 

Then  follow  four  or  five  letters,  placed  out  of  alphabetical  order, 
and  preceded  by  the  titles  of  Miss  and  Mr.  Is  this  the  honorable 
mention  to  which  Mr.  Jackson  alludes  ?  We  do  not,  oarselves,  see 
how  it  can  be  deemed  a  very  ofievsive  distinction. 

But  we  imagine  the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Jackson's  poetry  must 
by  this  time  have  killed  our  readers  into  **  a  pleasing  Mikmen  oi  ad-^ 
miration  ;"  we  will  leave  them  to  its  enjoyment^ 

**  As  sweet  repose  and  rest 

Oome  to  their  heads,  as  that  within  our  breast" 


Hislortf  of  the  Peuiutular  War.    By  Robert  Southey,  £$q.  LL,D,^  ^c 

2nd  volume.     Murray. 

We  received  this  volume  so  late  in  the  month,  that  it  is  abao- 
lately  impossible  for  us,  in  justice  to  its  merits,  to  attempt  any  thing 
\jke  a  lengthened  review.  A  hasty  glance  enables  us  to  ascertain, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  its  predecessor,  in  sustained  dignity 
of  style;  in  concise  but  comprehensive  accounts  of  the  diver^fied 
events  of  this  eventful  war ;  in  the  masterly  delineation  of  the  cha- 
racters of  those  noble  spirits,  suoh  as  the  Romans  and  Albuquerques, 
who  half  redeemed  the  fallen  chivalry  of  Spain;  nor  in  any  of  those 
qualities  which  should  distinguish  the  history  of  events  no  less  inte- 
restnrg  m  their  progress,  l^an  decisive  in  their  ultimate  results  upon 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bitterness  of 
resentment  displayed  by  the  author  against  the  party  of  the  English 
.nation  who  were  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and 
wbtch,  though  it  would  be  properly  displayed  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  elevation  above  party  spirit 
which  ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  historian.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  fed,  that  this  History  of  tlie  Peninsular  War  is 
a  work  wiiioh  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  any  English  gentleman  not 
to  possess,  as  one  of  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  his  library. 
Poor  as  we  are,  at  the  present  day,  in  historical  writers,  it  is  a 
splendid  consolation  to  find  that  the  grandest  national  exploits  per- 
formed since  the  days  of  Marlborough,  have  been  described  by  one 
who  was  worthy  of  toc  task,  and  that  the  deeds  of  the  greatest  war- 
riors of  our  time  have  been  narrated  in  fitting  language  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  poets. 

The  volume  before  us  embraces  those  transactions  whkh  look 
place  in  Spain,  from  the  retreat  of  the  British  to  Conmna,  to  the 
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retreat  of  the  French  from  Santarem ;  transactions  exhibiting  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  a  strange  mixture  of  indomitable  bravery 
and  disg^raceful  cowardice ;  the  most  heroic  fidelity,  and  the  basest 
treachery ;  wisdom  and  folly ;  conduct  and  incapacity ;  the  noblest 
virtues,  and  the  worst  of  vices :  on  the  part  of  the  French,  valor, 
conducti  and  masterly  genius,  sullied  by  the  perpetuations  of 
crimes  revolting  even  to  imagine,  and  for  which  the  soldiery  of 
France  have  by  no  means  paid  a  sufficient  penalty,  although  the 
vengeance  of  the  nations  whom  thev  oppressed  in  the  Peninsula,  was 
as  stem  as  the  offences  which  called  it  forth  were  horrible.  It  is  to 
the  operations  of  the  British  army  which  we  turn  with  feelings  of 
almost  unalloyed  delight,  guided  by  skill  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
French — acting  with  bravery  far  more  conspicuous — displaying  on 
almost  every  occasion  a  spirit  of  discipline,  meray,  and  justice,  far 
superior  to  that  of  their  opponents  and  allies.  The  pain  occasioned 
to  us  by  the  perusal  of  the  disasters  which  so  long  impeded  their 
success,  is  alleviated  by  the  moral  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
glorious  light  in  which  they  appear,  contrasted  with  the  two  nations 
whom  they  came  to  combat  or  assist. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  thins  like  an  abstract  of  these 
events,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts  relative  to 
those  occurrences  which  are  the  most  interesting  to  Englishmen.  Tlie 
first  chapter  narrate  the  departure  of  Buonaparte  from  Spain,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Catalonia  and  Arragon.  These 
melancholy  details  are  enlivened  by  the  following  account  of  Lord 
Cochrane's  defence  of  Fort  Trinidad ;  and  it  should  be  observed,  to 
Dr.  Southey's  credit,  that  he  gives  the  proper  meed  of  applause  to 
persons,  whom,  from  his  politictd  prepossession,  he  might  be  suspected 
as  willing  to  pass  over  : — 

**  The  citadel  wat  aoon  in  a  desperate  state,  aiid  die  fort  might  have  been  considcnd 
■o;  fMr  it  was  at  this  time  battered  in  breacbi  and  a  passage  to  the  lower  bomb-pioof 
being  nearly  effected,  the  marines  of  the  Fame  were  withdrawn.  At  this  Juncture  Lord 
Cochrane  arrived  in  the  Imperieuse.  During  the  month  of  September  this  gallant  officer, 
with  his  single  ship,  had  kept  the  whole  coast  of  Languedoc  in  alarm,  destroyed  the 
newly-oonstructed  semaphoric  telegraphs  (which  were  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
numerous  coasting  convoys  of  the  French)  at  Bourdique,  La  Pinede,  St.  Msguire,  Fran- 
tignan,  Canet,  and  Foy ;  demolished  fourteen  barracks  of  the  gens-d'aimes ;  blown  up  a 
battery  and  die  strong  tower  upon  the  lake  of  Frondgnan ;  and  not  only  prevented  any 
troops  from  being  sent  from  that  province  into  Spain,  but  excited  such  dismay  there,  du^ 
tOOO  men  were  drawn  from  Figueras  to  oppose  him.  The  coasting  trade  was  entirdy 
suspended  during  this  alarm ;  and  with  sudi  consummate  prudence  were  aU  his  enter- 
prises planned  and  executed,  that  not  one  of  his  men  was  either  killed  or  hurt,  exoejptone, 
who  was  singed  in  blowing  up  the  battery. 

**  Lord  Collingwood,  with  his  wonted  prudence,  had  entrusted  Codifane  vrith  die- 
credonary  orders  to  assist  the  Spaniards  wherever  it  could  be  done  with  most  probability 
of  success,  and  he  hastened  to  the  Bay  of  R4)sas  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  aiege,.  -too 
late,  and  yet  in  dme  to  signalise  himseUl  Captain  Bennett,  though  he  had  withdravm 
his  own  men,  did  not  alter  Lord  CoUingwood's  orders,  and  Cochrane  threw  himself  into 
Fort  Trinidad  with  eighty  seamen  and  marines,  at  a  time  when  the  garrison,  amounting 
to  the  same  number,  would  else  have  surrendered,  perceiving  that  Anther  fenitance  had 
been  thought  unavailing  by  the  English  themselves.  This  garrison  wm  dianged,  and  the 
new  men  brought  with  them  freah  hope  and  uneihausted  strength.    Cochrane  fonned  a 
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wMiki  tha  bNMli  ofptHtintow  and  iMnels,  tbiptf'  hammo^-doHit,  swning,  &c. 
with  sand  nibbiih ;  dMie  aoppHed  the  place  of  walls  and  ditches.  Sanson,  the 
coaamandant  of  the  engineers,  pronounced  the  breach  practicable.  His  opinion  was 
railed  on  with  the  more  con6denee  becaose  he  was  weU-acquaiBted  with  the  ptace ;  but 
Ihe  Captain  who  was  ordered  to  lead  the  assanlt  liumght  otherwise ;  lie  had  been  in  the 
Spanish  lenrice,  and  in  garrison  at  that  very  fort,  and  he  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
enter  there :  nevertheless  he  would  make  the  attempt  if  he  were  ordered,  with  the  cer- 
tsinty  of  perishing  in  it,  and  leading  his  party  to  deatniction.  Under  rach  circmnstances 
it  re^nises  mora  fiimnesa  to  giw  ihe  order  than  to  obey,,  .hot  it  is  of  a  diflTerent  kind. 
The  order  ww  given,  and  the  oAcer  perished  as  he  had  foreseen  and  foretold.  Two  of 
his  companions  escaped  by  the  humanity  of  ^be  English,  who,  instead  of  kiUiog  four  men 
whose  hves  wera  at  their  mercy,  auifered  two  to  retire,  while  they  drew  up  the  others  by 
a  rope,  to  secure  them  as  prisoners.  When  the  breach  had  been  rendered  practicable,  a 
more  formidable  assanlt  was  made.  Lord  Cochrane  had  prepared  for  it  with  that  spor- 
tirenesa  by  which  English  sailors  ara  as  much  charaolerised  as  schoolboys  He  not  only 
stationed  men  with  baypnets  Immediately  within  the  breach,  to  give  the  assailants  an  im- 
mediate greeting,  but  he  laid  well-greased  planks  across  the  breach,  upon  which  many  of 
the  French  slipped  and  fell  in  endeavouring  to  pass :  and  he  hung  ropes  there  with  fish- 
hooks fostened  to  them,  by  which  not  a  few  were  caught  in  their  retreat  The  enemy 
suffered  a  severe  loss  on  this  occasion.  There  was  in  LK)rd  Cochrane's  conduct  hera,  and 
in  all  places,  that  contempt  of  danger  which  in  former  ages  would  have  been  impnied  to 
a  reliance  upon  charms,  and  which  never  foib  to  inspire  confidence.  Once,  while  the 
besiegers  were  battering  the  fort,  the  Spanish  flag  feU  into  die  ditch :  he  let  himself  down 
by  a  rope  through  a  shower  of  balls  to  recover  it,  returned  unhurt,  and  planted  it  again 
upon  the  walls.  The  citadel  at  length  having  been  battered  in  breach  till  it  was  no  longer 
tenable,  capitulated,  and  the  garrison,  marching  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  were  sent 
prisoners  into  Frsnce.  Two  thousand  men,  who  hadgivenproof  of  steadiness  and  cou* 
rage,  were  thus  lost  to  Spun.  Lord  Cochrane  then  saw  that  any  farther  resistance  in 
Fort  Trinidad  was  impossible ;  and  having  maintuned  its  shattered  walls  twelve  days 
after  they  had  been  deemed  untenable,  he  embarked  all  the  men,  and  blew  up  the 


The  17th  cb^ter  is  an  afflicting .  aocoiuit  of  the  diMensions 
and  iocapacity  of  the  Spaniards^  which  led  to  the  defeats  at  Ucles, 
and  the  disasters  of  Cuenea ; — ^the  services  of  Sir  Robert  Wibon^ 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  at  Cadiz.  The  18th  contains  the 
second  siege  and  fall  of.  Zaragoza^  which  is  perhaps  the  niK>st  pain- 
flUly  interesting  of  the  volume ;  the  19th,  the  second  invasion  of 
Bortugal  by  Soult  -,  the  20th,  the  total  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Medellin ;  the  21st  is  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  in  Elngland 
relative  to  the  war,  and  brings  us  at  last  to  the  embarkation  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  for  Portugal^  whose  coming  was  the  harbinger  of 
better  and  more  successful  days. 

The  following  general  observations  are  at  this  moment  particu- 
larly inteiesting. 

**  There  were  members  who  boldly  asserted  in  FtoUament  that  the  Portuguese  did 

not  like  the  English.     A  more  groundless  assertion  has  seldom  been  hszarded  there. 

Tile  connection  between  England  and  Portugal  was  not  an  ordinary  one,  built  upon  im- 

me^Bate  interests,  and  liable  to  change  witli  the  chance  of  drcumstances.    There  vtere 

nalSons  with  whom,  during  the  long  struggle  against  Buonaparte,  we  were  in  league  one 

day,  and  at  war  the  next,  the  hostility  being  without  anger,  and  the  aUiance  without 

esteem.     Our  firiendship  with  Portugal  was  like  our  enmity  to  France,  founded  upon 

•ometfaing  deeper.     Prom  tfie  day  when  Portugal  first  became  a  kingdom,  with  the  ex- 

eeptioo  ^  that  unfortunate  period  when  the  Philips  usurped  its  crown,  England  had 

boen  its  tried  and  foitfafbl  firiend.    When  Usbon  was  conquered  finom  the  Moors,  Cng- 

Hah  crusaders  aaiisled  at  the  siege  $  English  archers  contributed  to  the  victory  of  AQu- 

iMtfTOta,  which .eiSected  the  first  deliverance  of  Portugal  flrom  Clssdlef  an  Englishwoman, 

VOL.  If.  2  z 
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»  PkuUaftMl,  «M  die  mother  of  that  Prinee  Henry,  whose  name  will  for  eter  miain 
oonspictMNU  in  the  hktory  of  the  world;  the  Bnganaa  fiunily,  when  it  reoevered  itt 
righto,  ^plied,  and  not  in  vain,  to  ita  hereditary  ally  ;  and  when  Liabon  was  viaifed  by 
the  tremendoiii  earthquake  of  1755,  money  was  immediately  roted  by  the  Bnglith  par- 
liament for  the  relief  of  the  Poitugueae  peoples  and  >hipc  laden  with  provisiont  were 
difpatched  to  them  in  a  time  of  tcardty  at  home*.  Thete  things  are  not  forgotten — if 
there  be  a  cottntry  in  the  world  where  the  character  of  the  En^b  is  undeniood,  .and 
England  is  loved  aa  weU  as  respected,  it  is  PortugaL  The  foce  <^  its  rudest  mountaineer 
brightens  when  he  hears  that  it  is  an  Englishman  who  aoeosts  him ;  and  he  tells  the 
trmveller  that  the  English  and  the  Portuguese  were  always— ^ways  fiiends." 

The  arrival  of  the  British  troops  was  the  warning  to  Soalt  at 
that  time  to  evacuate  Portue;al ;  but  his  movemerits  were  hastened  by 
a. rapidity  of  evolutions  on  the  part  of  the  English  general  which  he  by 
no  means  expected  or  desired. 

"  The  enemy  continaed  their  retreat,  and  having  crossed  the  bridge  in  the  night, 
set  fire  to  it,  and  completely  destroyed  it.  At  daybreak  the  British  troops  were  again 
in  motion,  in  full  expectation  and  hope  of  sgain  bringing  the  enemy  to  action ;  but 
before  they  could  be  reached  there  was  a  river  to  be  crossed,  more  formidable  than.ever 
General  had  attempted  to  pass  in  the  presence  of  a  respectable  foe. 

'*  The  Douro,  wfaicb  has  the  longest  course  of  any  river  in  the  Peninsula,  and  rolls 
a  larger  volume  of  waters  than  the  Tagus  to  the  sea,  is  about  three  hundred  yards  wide 
at  Porto,  its  deep  and  rapid  stream  bring  contracted  between  high  and  rocky  shores. 
Soult  had  prepared  for  leaving  the  city,  but  he  did  not  dream  of  being  driven  out  of  it 
Having  stood  upon  the  quay  from  midnight  till  four  in  tlie  morning,  and  seen  not  only  the 
breaking  up  of  the  bridge,  but  the  pontoons  consumed  as  they  floated  down,  and  having 
previously  given  orders  that  all  boats  should  be  brought  to  the  Porto  side  of  the  river, 
and  collected  at  one  place,  that  they  might  be  the  better  guarded,  he  is  said  to 
have  supposed  that  the  English  would  avail  themselves  of  their  maritime  means,  embaik 
their  troops,  and  attempt  a  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro;  and  in  that 
belief  he  went  to  his  head-quarters,  which  were  between  the  city  and  the  sea, 
expecting  that  he  could  remain  another  day  in  perfect  safety,  which  would  allow  time 
for  the  movements  of  the  troops  from  Viana.  Franceschi  was  instructed  to  guard  the 
coast  with  the  rear-guard ;  Laborde  was  to  support  him ;  Mermet  to  station  one  brigade 
at  Val-loogo,  and  two  at  Baltar,  and  to  have  frequent  parties  on  his  right  to  observe  the 
river,  and  destroy  all  boats  that  could  be  discovered.  Orders  were  also  dispatched  to 
Loison,  requiring  him  to  keep  his  ground  at  Mezam-frio  and  at  Peso  da  Ragoa,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  crossing  at  either  of  these  points.  Every  thing  was  prepared  for 
recreating,  biscuit  distributed  to  the  troops,  the  money  from  the  public  treasury  delivered 
over  to  the  paymaster,  and  a  battalion  was  stationed  on  the  quay,  with  the  artillery.  But 
the  French  were  so  possessed  with  the  notion  that  the  English  must  make  a  maritime 
descent^  that  this  whole  battalion  was  stationed  below  the  bridge,  and  not  a  siiig^e  post 
placed  above  it 

"  Sir  A.  Wellesley  knew  how  important  it  waa,  with  reference  to  Beresford's  opera- 
tions, that  he  should  cross  the  Douro  without  delay.  In  the  morning  he  sent  Mi(jor- 
Gentfal  Murray  up  the  river,  to  send  down  boats  if  he  oould  find  any,  and  endeavour  to 
effect  a  passage  at  Avintes,  about  five  miles  aljove  the  dty,  where  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  troops  to  ford.  The  Guards,  under  Lieutenant-General  Sherbrooke,  were  to 
cross  at  the  forry  below  the  dty  as  soon  as  boats  oould  be  obtained,  and  he  himself 
^Urected  the  passage  of  the  main  body  from  the  Convent  of  S.  Agostinho  da  Serra,  which 
stands  in  the  suburb  of  Villa  Nova  upon  the  most  elevated  spot  on  that  ade.  It  was 
certain  that  the  enemy  would  have  taken  all  common  precautions  for  securing  the  boats, 
but  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  inhabitants  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
assist  their  deliverers.  Two  boats  were -brought  over  by  them  to  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
on  which  the  Convent  stands,  and  two  more  were  sent  down  the  stream  to  the  aamespoL 
There  was  a  large  unfinished  building  on  the  opposite  side,  deagned  for  the  bishop's 


*  *<  While  the  Americans  carried  over  ready-built  houses  for  sale;  and  the  Frendi 
sent  a  frigate,  by  which  the  Grand  McnarqM  expressed  his  condolence  for  what  had  hap* 
pened,  and  requested  to  know  if  he  oonld  be  of  any.  usOi" 
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ptlMe,  wbkfa  ailbrded  •  good  position  fer  dioce  who  thoold  land  fint  till  they  oonld  be 
mpported  t  and  loine  guns  were  placed  in  the  Convent  garden,  where  they  were  maaked 
by  fir  treea,  in  a  dtuatxon  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  with  effect. 

**  Four  boats  only  had  been  collected  when  die  passage  was  begun ;  but  more  were 
praae&tly  on  'the  way,  for  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  alert  to  promote  their  own  deli- 
verance. Uentenant-Oeneral  Paget  crossed  in  one  of  the  first,  and  took  up  a  positioB 
with  the  BaA  as  fiwt  as  they  landed,  and  reached  the  summit.  They  were  attacked  fai 
great  force,  and  stood  their  ground  most  gallantly  till  the  48th  and  66th,  and  a  Portu- 
guese battalion,  arrived  successively  to  support  them.  General  Pttget  lost  an  arm  early 
in  the  action,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  M^jor-Oeneral  HilL  The  most  stKnuons 
exertions  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  for  transporting  the  troops,  while  this  conwst  was 
maintained,  in  which  sure  hope  and  British  resolution  counterbalanced  the  great  inequal- 
ity of  numbefs.  About  two  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  General  Sher- 
brooke,  with  the  Guards  and  the  29th,  appeared  on  the  enemy's  right,  having  crossed 
at  the  lower  ferry ;  and  about  the  same  time  General  Murray  was  seen  coming  from  the 
aide  of  Avintes  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  any  thing  could  }gi  needed  to  animate  die 
spirit  of  Englishmen  at  such  a  time,  they  had  it  that  day.  Hastening  up  the  steep  streets 
of  Porto  as  fiut  as  they  could  be  landed  and  formed  to  support  their  countrymen,  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  with  such  demonstrations  of  joy  as  might  have  wanned 
oolder  hearts  than  those  to  which  they  were  addressed.  Handkerchiefs  were  waved  from 
every  balcony,  and  blessings  breathed  upon  them,  and  shouts  of  triumphant  gratulation 
and  convulsive  laughter  mingled  with  tbe  tears  and  prayers  that  greeted  them. 

'*  The  French  had  been  completely  surprised.  The  very  boldness  of  the  attempt, 
for  history  has  recorded  no  passage  of  the  kind  so  bold,  was  its  security ;  till  they  saw 
that  it  was  acoomplished,  they  did  not  believe  it  would  be  attempted.  A  ehtf  d$ 
batmiUan  told  one  of  the  generals  that  the  English  were  passing,  and  his  repovt  was  dis- 
regarded. Soult  was  assured  by  the  French  governor  of  the  city  that  it  was  only  some 
stragglers  of  their  own  people  who  had  tarried  behind  till  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed, 
and  that  the  boatmen  had  gone  to  bring  them  across,  but  that  he  had  forbidden  the  pas- 
sage of  boats  on  any  pretext  to  the  left  bank.  The  Marshal  was  satisfied  with  this ;  and 
die  report  that  tbe  enemy  were  coming  was  not  believed  till  General  Foy,  going  upon 
the  high  ground  opposite  to  the  Convent,  ttom  whence  Sir  Arthur  was  directing  the  ope- 
rations, saw  the  troops  crossing,  and  Portuguese  upon  the  walls  making  signals  to  tbem* 
In  the  confusion  that  ensued  among  the  French,  General  Foy  was  wounded,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken,  for  the  enemy  thought  only  of  retreating  as  fiist  as  possible, 
irrhen  they  saw  troops  on  either  side  arriving  to  support  General  Hill.  It  was  about  five 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  action  was  terminated  by  their  flight.  Tbe  British  were  too 
much  fetigued  to  follow  up  their  victory  that  evening,  when  diey  might  have  completed 
the  destruction  of  an  enemy  not  less  thoroughly  dispirited  than  discomfited.  But  in  the 
last  four  days  they  had  marched  over  fourscore  miles  of  difficult  country.  So  complete 
and  signal  a  success  agaunst  an  equal  enemy  was  perhaps  never  before  obtained  at  so 
little  cost ;  the  loss  at  Porto  consisted  only  of  twenty-three  men  killed,  ninety-six 
wounded,  and  two  missing,  and  in  the  preceding  afikirs  at  Albergaria  and  Grijo  of  lOS 
In  alL  That  of  the  enemy  was  very  considerable  ;  they  left  behind  them  five  pieees 
of  cannon,  eight  ammunition  tumbrils,  many  prisoners,  and  about  a  thousand  men  In  the 
hcepttals. 

"  Porto  presented  an  extraordinary  scene  that  night ;  every  bouse  was  illuminated, 
while  the  gutters  were  still  red  with  blood,  and  tbe  streets  strewn  with  dead  bodies  both 
of  horses  and  men.  There  had  been  three  hours*  fighting  in  the  suburbs,  and  before 
night  the  French  who  had  fallen  were  stripped  and  left  naked  where  they  lay ;  they  had 
their  plunder  about  them  for  removal,  and  they  had  provoked  by  the  most  intolerable 
wrongs  a  revengeful  people. 

The  disasters  of  Blake  occupy  the  23rd  chapter  ^  and  in  the  24th 
the  reader  will  alternately  be  assailed  by  emotions  of  resentment, 
indignation^  admiration^  and  pleasure^  as  he  peruses  the  details  of  the 
absurd  obstinacy,  which,  interfering  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley*s  plans, 
occasioned  the  loss.of  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  decisive  victory, 
and  substituted  in  its  place,  the  doubtful,  though  well-fought,  battle 
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•f  Talavfer* — ^This  battle  is  too  much  asulgect  of  natimial  enibalifiit 
to  be  passed  over. 

"  Above  eI«Ten,  the  enemy  hanng  beea  bailed  in  aU  their  atteiiipt»»  iatomitted  the 
attack,  Kstedthdr  troops,  and,  Uia  Mid,  cooked  thehrdiBiiert«|Nm  the  flel4k  Wine  and 
a  Htile  bread  were  served  eat  to  the  BriMl  troops.  Abreok  which  flows  lalD  the  Ti^os 
Je^arated  the  French  and  Engfish  bi  one  part  of  the  field,  and  duriB^  this  pause  men  ef 
bcih  armies  went  thete  to  dlii^i  as  if  a  tmoe  had  been  established.  Their  maskeu  wcse 
laid  down  and  their  hdmets  put  off  whUe  they  stooped  to  theslieamiand  when  they  had 
qnen^d  th^  thirst,  they  rested  on  the  bank,  boking  at  each  ether.  The  heat  and  ear 
asperfton  of  battle  were  snspetided }  they  felt  that  mutual  respect  which  proeis  of  hni- 
tiial  conrage  had  inspired,  and  some  of  them  shook  bands  acrois  the  brook,  in  token  that, 
although  tibey  were  met  to  shed  eadi  other's  blood,  braTe  men  knew  how  to  mine  a  brave 
enemy.  At  such  a  moment  it  was  naftural  ibc  Englithmen  to  have  no  other  leoling :  the 
atrocities  by  which  Buonaparte's  soldiefs,  in  the  Peninsula,  had  diognced  their  profes- 
sion, their  country,  and^their  nature,  were  for  the  time  fiNgotien.  This  interval  also  was 
taken  for  bringing  off  the  wounded,  who  lay  intermingled  as  they  had  foOeik  And  here, 
also,  a  redeeming  sense  ef  humanity  was  manifested ;  all  hostility  being  suspended 
among  those  «^  were  thus  employed*  and  each  striving  who  should,  with  most  alacrity, 
assist  the  other  in  extricating  the  common  sufihrers.  About  noon«  Victor  ordered  a  ge- 
neral attack  along  the  whole  line.  His  own  three  divirions  were  to  attack  the  bill  once 
more.  Sebastfani  was  to  form  his  iirst  division  in  two  lines  on  the  left  of  Lqpisse ;  JUeval, 
vrith  a  brigade  just  then  arriving  from  Araqiues,  to  be  stationed  to  the  left  of  thia  division, 
a  little  in  the  rear ;  stiU  fiirther  left,  Milhaud,  with  his  dragoons,  was  to  observe  TalaYera ; 
Latour  Maubourg's  infontry,  and  Merlin's  Ught-horse,  formed  in  the  rear  of  Victor  to 
aupport  his  corps,  and  advance  into  the  open  ground  now  ooeu|Ned  by  him,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  won  tlie  hilL  The  reserve  was  placed  in  a  third  line  behind  Sebastiani's  oorpa. 

"  From  the  moment  tliis  general  attack  commenced,  the  firing  of  musketry  was  heard* 
on  all  sides,  like  the  roll  of  a  drum,  widi  scarcely  a  moment's  interruption  darii^>the 
remainder  of  the  day,  the  deeper  sound  of  a  heavy  cannonade  rising  above  it  like  thun- 
der. The  operations  of  the  French  were  deranged  by  a  blunder  of  Leval's  division, 
which  they  attribute  to  the  mggedness  of  the  ground,  and  the  impossibility  of  preserving 
the  line  among  the  olive  trees  and  vines.  Instead  of  forming  in  ieheUan  in  the  rear,  it 
advanced  to  the  front,  and,  before  it  had  finished  deploying,  it  was  attacked.  Sebastiani 
sent  a  brigade  to  its  support,  and  it  fell  back  to  the  ground  which  it  was  designed  to  oc- 
cupy. This  occasioned  some  delay.  When  the  line  was  formed,  Sebastiani  waited  till 
Victor  had  begun  the  attack.  Lapisse  first  crossed  the  ravine,  supported  by  Latour 
Maubourg'a  cavalry,  and  by  two  batteries,  each  of  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Vilatte 
threatened  the  hills  and  covered  the  valley,  and  Rufiin,  skirting  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains to  the  left,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  fiank  of  the  British-  anny.  The  attack  upon 
the  hill  was  exceedingly  formidable,  but,  like  all  the  former,  it  failed.  Lapisse  was  mor^ 
tally  wounded,  bis  men  were  driven  back,  and  Victor  himself  rallied  them,  and  brought 
them  once  more  to  the  contested  point  i  their  retrograde  movement  had  eji[poced  Sebas- 
tiani's  right,  and  there  also  the  French  suffered  considerably. 

"  While  Victor  led  his  tro(»ps  once  more  to  the  foot  of  that  hill  which  had  so  often 
been  fetal  to  the  assailants,  Vilatte  with  the  columns  in  the  valley  advanced  to  hia 
support.  General  Anson's  brigade,  eonsistiag  of  the  Ist  German  light  dragoons, 
and  die  S5sd  dragoons,  with  General  Pane's  heavy  cavalry,  were  ordered  to 
charge  them.  The  French  formed  in  two  solid  squares ;  they  were  protected  by  a  deqp 
ravine,  which  was  not  perceived  till  the  horses  were  close  to  it;  and  they  kept  up  a  t»- 
mendous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  This  was  the  most  destructive  part  of  the  whole 
action ;  numbers  of  men  and  horse  fell  into  the  ravine — numbers  were  mown  down.  Bat 
the  portion  which  got  over  were  collected,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  the  Honorable  Mi^or 
Ponsonby,  and  led  upon  the  bayonets  of  die  memy.  They  passed  between  two  columns 
of  infentry,  ag^nst  which  they  could  effect  nothing,  then  galloped  upon  the  regiment  of 
chasseurs  which  supported  them.  Here  they  were  charged  by  some  regimenla  in  reserve, 
surrounded,  broken,  dispersed,  and  almost  destroyed,  lfi«iog  two-thirds  of  their  number. 
The  rest  (Lord  William  KusseU  was  among  them)  passed  through  the  intervals  of  the 
French  columns,  and  retired  within  their  own  lines.  Injudicious  and  unfortunate  as  the 
charge  was,  the  desperate  courage  with  which  officers  and  men'had  advanced  npon  afanost 
certain  destruction  astonished  the  enemy ;  it  put  an  ^d  to  thetr  eflbrts  on  that  sMe,  «Bd 
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90  tether  attempt  was  made  upon  Uie  bSU,  wbich  was  nov  ooroed  with  dead,  dyii^, 
wounded,  and  exhausted  troops. 

^*  The  attack  upon  the  centre  was  made  at  thtf  same  tfane.  Ckneral  Campbell  was 
itppMted  tpf  Bgete  and  Heuestnsa,  4md  by  a  te^meiifr  of  Spanish  haasa  i  the  aWea  !«• 
ladaad  Ae  eamny,  and  while  the  Spaniards  turned  their  AhiIci  tlis  Kngiisb  t^ok  th«r 
«awion.  A^colunm,  chiefly  consisting  of  Germanst  advanced  with  excellent  steadioe^ 
through  a  heavy  fire  of  arliUery,  like  men  who,^ving  obtained  the  highest  military  cha- 
racter, were  resolved  to  keep  it  They  were  received  by  Lieutenant-General  Sher- 
hrooke's  men  with  a  volley  of  musketry  which  staggered  thcmt  the  whole  British  Avi- 
ahm  theft  rushed  forwaM  with  the  bayonet,  and  by  that  irrariadtak  diaiga  the  enemy 
were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  Bat  the  biigade  of  Guasda  i^vaaoed  ti^  £ur  in 
pursuit ;  they  were  attadced  by  the  French  reserve,  they  were  cut  down  by  a  dose  fire 
of  artillery  from  a  wood ;  in  a  few  minutes  all  thi^r  mounted  oflBcers  were  killed*  with 
more  than  500  men*  and  at  that  moment  the  fiie  of  the  day  appeared  worse  than 
dovbtfiiL  But  Sir  Arthur's  foresight  secured  the  victory  frhich  had  been  so  long  coiv- 
tested.  Seeing  the  advance,  and  apprehending  the  consequence,  be  moved  a  battalion 
of  tbe48th  finom  the  he%hts  to  their  suqE^port ;  and  this  timely  succour,  with  the  assistance 
of  die  second  line  of  General  Cotton's  cavalry,  saved  the  brigade  from  that  total  destrue- 
lioo  which  must  else  have  been  inevitable.  The  brpken  Guacds  passed  through  ibe 
hitervals  of  the  48th,  le-fimned  behind  it,  and  then  in  their  turn  aimported  the  regiment 
which  had  preserved  them.  Upon  their  advance,  the  enemy,  whose  heart  now  &iled 
them,  retired  i  the  Guaida  renewed  the  hunas  with  which  they  had  advanced,  and  the 
cry  was  taken  up  along  the  whole  line.  It  was  the  shout  of  rictory  on  the  part  <^the 
aSies :  fiir  though  the  Ugfat  troc^  continued  to  fire,  and  from  time  to  time  a  heavy  can- 
nonade was  renewed,  the  enemy  made  no  further  ajttempt. 

"  A  circumstance  more  honid  than  unfirequent  in  war,  occurred  toward  the  dose  of 
the  action ;  the  long  dry  grass  took  fire,  and  many  of  the  wounded  were  scorched  to 
death.  It  was  night  belbre  the  battle  ended,  and  the  allies  were  fiar  from  certain  that  it 
would  not  be  renewed  on  the  morrow.  The  moon  rose  dimly,  the  night  was  diiU  and 
damp  because  of  the  heavy  dew ;  the  troops  lay  in  position  on  the  ground,  without 
covering,  and  without  food;  even  water  was  scarce;  but  the  officers  and  the' generals 
were  fiving  afika^  and  ndther  murmuring  was  heard  finr  their  privations,  nor  apprehen- 
alon  felt  lor  what  die  morrow  might  bring  fi>rth.  The  French  had  made  laige  fires  along 
the  wh(de  front  of  thehr  line.  'At  day-light  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  in  order  m 
battle,  but  the  enemy  had  disappeared,  a  rear-guard  only  being  in  sight  on  the  left  of 
die  AlhcRbe.  The  intruder  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  whole  action.  During  the 
night  eontndictory  reports  were  brought  him,  some  affirming  that  another  attack  must 
ensure  the  victory,  odiers  that  Victor's  tight  had  been  turned,  and  he  could  not  possibly 
keep  his  ground.  In  this  dilemma  Josqph  sent  to  aacertain  the  true  report,  and  retired 
to  aest,  hi  expectation  of  having  the  favorable  one  confirmed,  the  reserve  bivouacking 
round  Um.  At  day-break  he  was  awakened  hy  Sehastiani,  who  had  fidlen  back  with 
his  corps  upon  the  reserve  during  the  night,  and  who  came  with  tidingi  that  he  had  been 
coaapetted  to  make  this  retrograde  movensent,  because  Victor  was  retreating  aloi^  the 
fMt  of  the  hills  to  Casalegas.  This  intdUgenoe  left  no  time  fi>r  deliberation.  The  Inr 
trader  began  to  retreat  ijiso,  but  in  perfect  order  ;  Milhand's  division  formed  the  reaa, 
and  Latour  Maubouig  brought  off  many  of  the  wounded.  Twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
were  tdccn  by  the  conquerors;  the  prisoners  were  not  many. 

The  remainder  of  the  94th  chapter  and  the  SSth,  comprise  lilie 
recitals  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spanish  armies  at  Aknonaeid,  at 
Ocanftj  and  at  Alba  de  Tonnes,  and  the  preparations  of  Lord 
WdlingtoA  for  his  ivtratt  upon  the  Unes  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  $6t]i 
Is  devoted  to  the  siege  of  Gevona,  which  is  another  of  those  resiark* 
able  events  that  so  ennoble  the  Spanish  character.  We  faafie 
no  room  for  extracts  from  this  portion  of  thie  work  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  it  should  be  read  together  -,  the  127th,  gives  us  the  history  of 
the  ddifaeratiaDs  whidi  in  France  and  England  influenced  the  fortunes 
«f  the  Peninsula)  the  88th,  the  march  of  the  French  on  Cadiz^  and 
the  total  conquest  of  Spain,  except  that  comparatively  little  nook,  by 
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their  annies ;  nor  is  lihere  any  thing,  but  a  view  of  the  disaster  after 
disaster  borne  up  against  by  the  Spaniards  with  astonishing  perse- 
verance, till  the  32nd  chapter,  when  tlie  "  Favorite  Child  of  Victory" 
appears  upon  the  scene,  with  the  vaunt  of  driving  the  English 
l^ons  into  the  sea.  The  battle  of  Busaco  gave  him  the  first  doubt 
of  his  success  j — which  the  formidably  aspect  of  the  ever-memorable 
fortification  of  Torres  Vedras  soon  reduced  into  certainty.  We  give 
Dr.  Southey's  animated  narrative  of  the  battle^  with  which  we  shall 
condude  our  extracts  and  remarks. 

"  Busaco,  which  was  now  to  become  finnous  im  Britisb  and  Portuguese  history,  had 
long  been  a  yenerable  name  in  Portugal.  It  is  the  only  place  in  that  kingdom  where  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  possessed  what,  in  monastic  language,  is  called  a  desert ;  by  whidi 
term  an  establishment  is  designated  where  those  brethren,  whose  piety  flies  the  highest 
pitch,  may  at  once  ei\]oy  the  advantages  of  the  eremite  and  the  discipline  of  the  coenobite 
life,  and  thus  indulge  the  heroism  of  ascetic  devotion  in  security.  The  convent,  surrounded 
by  an  eztennve  and  almost  impervious  wood,  stands  in,  what  may  be  called,  die  crater  of 
the  loftiest  part  of  the  ridge :  its  precincts,  which  included  a  circumference  of  about  four 
miles,  were  walled  in.  Within  that  circuit  were  various  chapels  and  religious  stations ; 
and,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  k  within  the  inclosure,  a  stone  cross  was 
erected  of  enormous  size,  upon  so  huge  a  foundation,  that  three  thousand  cart-loads  of 
stone  were  employed  in  constructing  its  base.  The  cells  of  the  brethren  were  round  the 
church  *,  not  in  a  regular  btulding,  but  accommodated  to  the  irregularities  of  the  ground, 
and  lined  with  cork,  which  was  every  where  used,  instead  of  wood,  because  of  the  damp- 
ness c£  the  situation.  Every  cell  had  its  garden  and  its  water-course  for  irrigating  it,  the 
cultivation  of  these  Httie  sjfots  being  the  only  recreation  which  the  inbabitaifts  allowed 
themselves  as  lawful.  In  one  of  these  gardens  the  first  cedars  which  grew  in  Portugal 
were  raised.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  places  where  man  has  converted  an  earthly 
P^uradise  into  a  Purgatory  for  himself,  but  where  superstition  almost  seems  sanctified  by 
every  thing  around  iL  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  in  the  convent ;  and  the 
solitude  and  silence  of  Busaco  were  now  broken  by  events,  in  which  its  hermits,  dead  as 
they  were  to  the  world,  might  be  permitted  to  partake*  all  the  agitations  of  earthly  hope 
and  fear. 

*'  On  the  26th  Generals  Hill  and  Leith  jdned  the  army.  This  corps  'had  made  so 
rapid  and  arduous  a  march,  th^t  Massena  regarded  its  junction  as  impossible,  and 
reckoned,  therefore,  that  the  force  which  he  wished  to  attack  must  necessarily  be  weak  in 
firont,  if  indeed  Lord  Wellington  should  venture  to  give  him  battle.  That  general  ar- 
rived on  the  same  day  at  Mortagoa,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Criz  was  re-establi?hed  for  his 
artillery,  the  army  having  crossed  at  a  ford  at  a  little  way  above.  Some  skirmishing  took 
place,  and,  at  S.  Antonio  do  Cantaro,  die  French  were  resisted  in  a  manner  which  made 
them  first  apprehend  that  a  determined  stand  was  to  be  made  against  them.  Massena 
himself  upon  this,  reconnoitred  the  position,  after  which  he  asked  one  of  the  unworthy 
Portugueze  who  accompanied  him,  if  he  thought  the  allies  would  give  him  battle  ?  He 
was  answered,  that  undoubtedly  they  would,  seeing  they  showed  themselves  in  such 
strength.  The  French  Marshal  replied,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Lord  Welfingtoo 
will  risk  the  loss  of  his  reputation ;  but  if  he  does,  I  have  him !— To-morrow  we  shall 
efibct  the  conquest  of  Portugal ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  drown  the  leopard  1 

"  About  two  on  the  following  morning  the  French  army  was  in  motion.  Ney's 
corps  formed  in  close  column  on  the  right,  at  the  fix>t  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  convent  j  Regnier's  on  the  left,  upon  the  southern  road  which  passes  by 
S.  Antonio  do  Cantaro ;  Jnnot's  was  in  the  centre,  and  in  reserve ;  the  cavalry  was  in 
tlie  rear,  the  ground  not  permitting  it  to  act.  The  allied  British  and  Portuguese  army 
was  posted  along  the  ridge  of  the  Setra,  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  extreme  points 


*  "  The  author  of  Bsr  FMzug  wm  Portugal  in  d$n  Jahrtn  1811  and  181f  {Stut- 
gard  und  TMngeftf  1816)  is  mktaken  in  calling  it  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of 
Portugal. 
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of  wliich  -embraced  every  put  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  from  whence  every  move-, 
ment  on  their  part  could  be  immediately  observed.  The  troops  had  bivouacked  that 
night  in  position,  as  they  stood :  Lord  Wellington  in  the  wood  near  the  centre,  the  gene- 
ral olBcers  at  the  heads  of  their  divisions  and  brigades.  The  orders  were  that  all  should 
stand  to  their  arms  before  day -light ;  and  the  whole  army  Were  in  high  spirits,  deeming 
themselves  sure  of  an  action,  and  of  success.  Before  day-break  the  rattling  of  the 
enemy's  carriages  was  heard,  and  a  few  of  their  guns  were  brought  to  fire  upon  a 
smaller  number  of  British  ones  which  had  been  placed  to  command  the  road.  At  dawn 
the  action  began  on  the  right,  and  after  some  firing  by  the  light  troops  in  advance  of  the 
positiony  the  enemy  attacked  a  village  which  was  in  front  of  the  light  division,  and 
which,  though  its  possession  was  of  advantage  to  the  French,  Lord  Wellington  chose 
rather  to  let  them  occupy,  than  sufier  an  action  to  be  brought  on  upon  less  favorable 
ground  than  that  which  he  had  chosen,  and  where  he  was  sure  of  success.  The  nature 
of  the  ground,  upon  which  this  assurance  was  founded,  facilitated  the  enemy's  movements 
to  a  certain  degree,  but  no  further  ;  its  steepness  and  its  inequalities  covered  their  ascent, 
and  they  gained  the  summit  with  little  loss.  Regnier's  corps  was  the  first  that  was 
seriously  engaged :  it  ascended  at  a  part  where  there  were  only  a  few  light  troops ;  and 
being  thus  enabled  to  deploy  without  opposition,  the  French  possessed  themselves  for  a 
moment,  in  considerable  strength,  of  a  point  within  the  line.  Their  first  column  was 
received  by  the  88th  regiment  alone,  part  of  Miyor-General  Mackinnon's  brigade,  which 
was  presently  reinforced  by  half  the  45th,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  8th  Portuguese  : 
th^r  second  found  the  74th,  vrith  the  9th  and  21st  Portuguese,  ready  to  receive  them  on 
the  right  Being  repulsed  there,  they  tried  the  centre  with  no  better  fortune  :  the  re- 
mainder of  Miyor-General  Picton's  division  coming  up,  he  charged  them  with  the 
bayonet,  and  dislodged  them,  greatly  superior  in  numbers  as  they  were,  from  the  strong 
ground  which  they  bad  gained ;  at  the  same  time,  Mi\jor-General  Leith  arriving  with  a 
brigade  on  their  flank,  joined  in  the  charge,  and  they  were  driven  down  the  hill  with  great 
slaughter,  leaving  700  dead  upon  the  ground.     Few  prisoners  were  taken. 

*'  Marshal  Ney  meantime  was  not  more  fortunate  with  hh  division.  Part  of  it  he 
formed  in  column  of  mass,  and  ordered  it  to  ascend  upon  the  right  of  the  village  which 
he  had  occupied.  They  came  up  in  the  best  possible  order,  though  not  without  sufiBering 
considerably  finom  the  light  infantry ;  the  ground,  however,  covered  them  in  part  by  its 
steepness.  Msyor-General  Craufurd,  who  commanded  on  that  side,  judiciously  made  his 
troops  withdraw  just  behind  the  crest  of  the  ridge  whereon  they  were  formed :  he  him- 
self remained  in  front,  on  horseback,  observing  the  enemy.  No  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  summit  than  the  guns  of  his  division  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  them;  and  the 
men  appearing  suddenly  at  a  distance  only  of  some  twenty  paces,  advanced  and  charged. 
Instantly  the  French  were  broken ;  the  foremost  regiments  of  the  column  were  almost 
destroyed,  and  those  who  escaped  fled  down  the  steep  declin^ty,  running,  sliding,  or 
rolling,  as  they  could.  General  Simon,  who  commamded  the  column,  was  wounded  and 
taken.  Massena  was  now  convinced  that  the  attack  could  not  succeed,  and,  therefore, 
halted  the  support  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  endeavoured  to  decoy  Lord  Wellington  out 
of  a  position  which  had  been  proved  impregnable :  but  the  British  commander  persisted 
in  the  sure  system  on  which  he  had  resolved,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  em- 
ployed in  skirmishing  between  the  light  troops.  They  were  directed  to  retire  when 
prosed,  and  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  attack.  But  the  enemy  had 
received  too  severe  a  lesson  to  venture  upon  a  repetition,  and,  as  night  approached,  they 
were  drawn  off  to  some  distance,  near  the  ground  where  Junot  and  the  reserve  were 
stationed.  The  village  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  in  the  morning  still  re- 
mained in  their  possession.  M^jor-General  Craufurd  sent  to  the  officer  who  commanded 
there,  saying  it  was  necessary  for  his  corps,  and  requiring  htm  to  abandon  it  The  reply 
was,  that  he  would  die  in  defence  of  the  post  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  This  tone  was 
neither  called  for  by  the  occasion  nor  justified  by  the  event  Six  guns  were  immediately 
opened  upon  him ;  some  companies  of  the  43d  and  of  the  Rifle  Corps  were  ordered  to 
charge  the  village  ;  the  French  were  instantly  driven  out,  and  the  advanced  post  of  the 
li^t  division  resumed  possession. 

"  Victories  of  greater  result  at  the  time  have  been  gained  in  Portugal,  but  never  was 
a  battle  firaghi  there  of  more  eventual  importance  to  the  Portuguese  nation ;  for  the  Por- 
tugnese  troop*,  whom  the  French  despised,  whom  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  in  England 
reviled,  and  whom  perhaps  many  of  the  British  army  till  then  mistrusted,  established 
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tlMt  ^y  th€lr  elMraccer  botfi  tatcoun^^  and  ftr  dUdpiliMit  add  pravei,  tint  bowercr 
Uie  government  and  the  IntCitutioiM  of  ^«t  Ungdom  had  been  per?erted-and  detuned,  the 
peofAe  had  not  degenerated.  Lord  WeKngton  bore  tntknony  to  their  deterta :  be  da- 
dawd  that  be  had  never  seen  a  more  gaUant  attadc  than  that  which  they  made  apoa  the 
cMwy  who  had  reached  die  ridge  of  £e  Serra;  Uiey  were  worthy,  he  said,  of  eantendiiig 
iM4be  same  ranlu  with  the  Bridal  tnwps  in  that  good  causey  which  fbey  afibrded  the 
bast  hopes  of  saving;  Marshal  Beresferd  bestowed  high  and  deserved  praise  upon  them 
in  general  orders ;  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  granting  a  free  pardon  to  all  who 
wafe  ander  arrest  Ibr  military  oA^nces,  that  they  might  refoin  their  regimants,  and  ema- 
lala4heir  eamradas  to  whose  good  cooduet  they  were  indebted  for  tlus  forgiveness ;  but 
paiiBBs  wh*  had  been  apprehended  (or  robbery  or  murder  were  ezoepted  fiom  the 
amnesty,  for  these,  it  was  properly  observed,  were  not  to  be  oonridered  merely  as  miB- 
taay  eshnes.  After  this  battle,  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath  was  conferred  on  Marshal 
Daiaaferd,  In  eondderation  of  thoae  eaertions  by  which  the  Portngueae  troops  had  been 
qwaWfled  to  bear  thehr  part  in  it  so  lionoiably. 

"  The  less  of  Ihe  British  in  4hls  memorable  action  amounted  to  107  killed,  49S ' 
wwrndfld,  and  91  taken ;  that  of  the  Portugueie  to  90  killed,  55f  wounded,  and  twenty 
tiiken.  One  French  general,  three  colonels,  thirty-4bree  officers,  and  250  men  were  nmde 
prisoners:  fOOO  were  left  dead  on  the  ield ;  the  number  was  ascertained,  because  Mas- 
sena  sent  a4ag  ^  tract  requesting  permiasion  to  bnry  them  {  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  eiMnply  with  4he  request,  and  they  were  buried  by  the  conquerors.  Most  of  Acer 
wounded,  who  were  very  numefons,  were  left  to  die  mercy  of  the  peasants ;  General  Crao- 
iurd,  whose  division  was  the  last  that  withdrew  from  the  Serrai  saved  as  many  as  he 
could  from  their  hands,  and  lodged  them  in  the  convent.  Unground  maiae  was  finind 
in  'the  knapsacks  of  the  French.*' 


SonneU,  and  other  Poems ;  partly  written  m  India ,  by  David 

Rickmrdion,Etq,  pp.  144.  Third  Edition.  Jones  and  Co.,  Aoton 
Platse.  Sold  by  T.  and  G.  Underwood,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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It  18  well  known  that  the  sonnet  is  of  Italian  origin  f  Petrarca, 
Cosci,  Benibo,  &c.  have  all  prodnced  the  most  beautifm  specimens  of 
this  elegant  species  of  poetry.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the  verse 
in  the  sonnet  renders  its  adaptation  to  the  Italian  language  far  more 
congenial  than  it  can  ever  be  to  the  English.  The  frequent  reourrenoe 
of  vowels,  the  musical  flow  of  its  syllabic  divisions,  in  ^ovt,  the  pre- 
dominating euphony  of  the  Italian  tongne,  are  attribates  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  constructing  a  sonnet.  Our  language,  though  by 
no  means  inharmonious  or  incapable  of  melodious  modilicatioB,  i» 
more  generally  characterized  for  its  sternness,  rigid  manliness  of  ex- 
pressive diction,  and  vigorous  eapabUities  in  blank  verse,  the  heroic 
measure,  &c.  Perhaps  the  only  language  that  at  once  combines 
the  qualifications  required  for  the  tenderest  and  the  sternest,  the 
humblest  and  sublimest  composition,  is  the  Greek. 

From  the  somewhat  complex  nature  of  the  sonnet  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  a  good  legitimate  one  is  rare.  It  now  is  very  common 
for  diurnal  poets  to  preface  ''  sonnet"  to  fourteen  lines,  without  any 


*  Some  of  the  Portuguese  diai^ging  a  snpeaor  tmee  got  so  wedged  in  amang  .the 
Fnnch,  that  they  had  not  nam  to  use  their  bayanets ;  tlicgr  turned  iap  the  bulC  «Mb  of 
thair uiakata,  andplied  them  with anoh  Tigonr,  that lhey.ficsaiitky  olraiad  die  way. 
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regard  to  the  stracture  of,  the  verse :  this  is  an  assumiDg  absurdity 
that  really  ought  not  to  be  tolerated ;  it  throws  a  false  air  of  facility 
aroand  that  which  is  really  arduous  to  complete*  The  sonnet  may 
be  divided  tntd  t^o  parts^ — the  first  eight  lines^  and  the  concluding 
six,  the  fbrmer  contain  four  different  rhymes,  two  of  which  are  twice 
repeated;  the  concluding  six  rhyme  alternately :  this  is  the  real  Italian 
sonnet,  though  some  of  the  best  English  sonnets  frequently  vary  fVom 
the  KXAST  model.  In  addition  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  some- 
thing else  requires  the  attention  of  the  poet ;— -he  ought  to  let  one 
striking  thought  pervade  the  whole ;  its  conclusion  should  be  not  alto- 
gether so  epigrammatical  as  sweepingly  reflective, — if  we  may  use  the 
expression.  Thud  it  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  a  thought  must  have 
some  vigor  to  permit  of-  its  presiding  through  fourteen  lines :  to  keep 
it  from  flagging  and  dwindling  into  laborious  monotony,  is  the  chief 
art  of  the  composer. 

Although  we  ar^  ourselves  not  much  attached  to  the  sonnet,  we 
are  most  ready  to  read  a  good  one,  and  to  applaud  the  talents  of  its 
wnter.  We  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's volume.  We  remember  the  appearance  of  a  former  edition  of 
his  poems,  and  then  participated  with  the  puUic  feelings  of  approba- 
tion with  which  they  were  received. 

The  present  edition  is  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
cannot'fail  of  yielding  delight  wherever  it  is  tead.  Mr.  Richardson 
appears  the  poet  of  feeling ;  one  who  loves  to  view  Nature  in  her 
mildly  attractive  graces,  and  to  describe  thq  varied  emotions  of  the 
heart  with  a  foncy  mellowed  by  unaffected  melamdioly.  He  is  never 
strained  through  labor,  or  tempestuous  through  the  unfettered  ravings 
of  a  wild  imagination.  We  |nay  compare  his  poetry  to  a  sweet  ro- 
mantic stream,  that  winds  its  limpid  current  in  aU  the  loveliness  of  a 
sequestered  calm ;  rippling  gently  to  the  fanning  hreezes,  but  still 
flowing  on  in  its  ever  beautind  self-will.  His  verse  is  equable,  with- 
out being  monotonous »  and  pathetic  without  being  drivelling — some- 
thing very  rare  in  these  days  of  everlasting  chime.  We  never  find  any 
glaring  error,  grossness,  or  afifectation.  Mr.  Richardson  seems  to  write, 
not  because  he  wishes  to  shorn  himself  a  poet,  b^t  because  he  cannot 
help  feeling  as  one :  thus  his  language  is  inspired  by  the  subject,  and 
his  poetry  becomes  the  interpreter  of  his  heart.  No  man  was  ever  yet 
a  real  poet  without  this  portion  of  feeling.  There  is  one  more  virtue 
we  must  mention — one  that  not  only  graces  the  highest  strain  of 
poesy,  but  is  likewise  the  omen  of  a  warm  and  benevolent  soul, — we 
allude  tathe  philanthropical  and  tender  sentiment  that  pervades  his 
poems  )  and  which  is  at  times  aptly  rendered  subservient  to  lofty  and 
consolatory  allusions  to  the  Architect  of  nature,  and  the  home  of  peace 
that  shall  hereafter  mansion  the  blessed.  Having  thus  stated  our 
opinion  of  Mr.  Richardson,  we  shall  have  no  need  to  comment  on  the 
merits  of  the  succeeding  extracts ;  they  will,  we  are  assured,  be  their 
own  eulogium.  We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  add,  that  many  of 
the  sonnets  are  charmingly  descriptive  of  Indian  scenery.)  that  the 
"  Father's  Address"  is  overwhelmingly  tender,  and  tiiat  the  ''  Soldier's 
"  Dream**  breathes  quite  a  Byronial  spirit. ' 

VOL.  II.  3  a 
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A  SOLDIEH'S  DREAM. 

"  Those  wbo  have  trod  the  field  of  war,  and  flaiaed 
Their  hands  in  blood,  and  sCeekd  their  hearts  to  woe 
And  stanched  cwnpasdbn,  yet  may  haply  know 
That  there  are  moments  when  the  paUid  corse 
Death  has  Just  trinmph'd  o'er  will  wscke  remorse.*' 

Hmract  Gwyxiw. 

"  The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature 
Became  a  boast  :•«— dw  murder  made  a  VtMain, 
MiUunu  a  Hero  \"  Partita. 

The  Foe  had  fled — the  fearful  strife  had  ceased — . 
And  shouts  arose  of  mockery  and  joy, 
As  the  loud  Trumpet's  wild  exulting  voice 
Prodaim'd  the  Victory  !  With  weary  tread, 
But  spirit  undepress'd,  the  Victors  passed 
On  to  the  ndighbouHng  Citadel,  nor  deemed, 
Nor  re^ed  thisy,  in  that  moment's  pride,  of  aught. 
But  glory  won.    Or  if  a  transient  thought 
Recalled  the  fiOIen  Brave,  'twas  like  the  cloud 
That  ffits  o'er  Summer's  brow— -a  passing  shade ! 

Yet,  on  the  batde-plain  how  many  lay 

In  their  last  dreamless  sleep  1  And  there  were  those 

Who  vainly  struggled  in  die  mi^ty  grasp 

Of  that  stern  Conqueror — Death.    The  fitful  throes 

Of  parting  Ble,  at  intervals,  would  wring, 

E'en  firom  the  proudest  hewrt,  the  pierdng  cry 

Of  mortal  agqny !  In  pain  I  sunk. 

Worn  and  dinbled,  'mid  the  dead  and  dying. 

Night's  shadows  were  around — the  sickly  Moon, 

Dim  and  discolored,  rose,  as  though  she  mourned 

To  gaze  upon  a  scene  so  fraught  with  woe  I 

And  there  was  Ofu  who  passed  me  at  this  hour, 

A  form  fiumliar  to  my  memory. 

From  long-departed  years.     For  we  had  met 

In  eariy  youth,  with  iediiigs  unconcealed, 

And  passions  unrepressed.    E'en  then  he  seemed 

The  bane  of  every  Joy.     His  brow  grew  pale 

At  boyhood's  happy  voice  and  guileless  smile. 

As  though  they  mocked  him.  Now  he  sternly  mark'd 

My  well-remembered  &oe,  yet  lingered  not. 

There  was  a  taunt  upon  his  haughty  lip, 

A  fiery  language  in  his  scowling  eye. 

My  proud  heart  ill  could  brook ! 

E'en  like  a  vision  of  the  fevered  brain. 
His  image  haunted  me — and  uiged  to  madness-  - 
And  when  exhausted  Nature  sunk  to  rest, 
.The  blood-red  sod  my  couch,  the  tempest  cloud 
My  canopy,  my  bed-fellows  the  dead. 
My  lullaby  the  moaning  midnight  wind — 
I  had  a  Drsam,—- a  strange  bewildered  dream. 
And  ^  was  with  me ! 

Methou^t  I  heard  the  Messenger  of  Death 
Tell  of  another  world,  while  awful  shrieks 
Of  wild  despair,  and  agony,  and  dread, 
Shook  the  dark  vault  of  heaven  1— Suddenly 
Deep  silence  came, — and  all  the  scene  was  changed ! 
InstiiBerable  radiance  glared  around 
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And  mocked  the  dasskd  eye.    In  robes  of  Ugbt, 

H%fa  on  m  gorgeous  throne,  appeared  a  Form 

Of  pure  Celestial  Glory !  In  deep  awe, 

A  silent  and  innumerable  throng 

Of  earth-bom  Warriors  bowed.    That  Ponn  sublime. 

In  these  lienign  and  memorable  words. 

Breathed  holy  consolation — **  Ye  that  owned 

Beligion  for  your  Leader,  and  rerered 

The  Family  of  Man,  and  toiled  and  bled 

For  Liberty  and  Justice  !  Te  have  fought 

A  glorious  fight,  and  gained  a  glorious  meed,— 

A  bright  inheritance  of  endless  Joy— 

A  Home  of  endless  rest !" 

Now  straight  appeared, 
With  Bnearaents  divhidy  beautilul. 
Fair  shapes  of  brig^t-wing'd  beings,  holy  guides 
To  realms  of  everlasting  peaoe  and  love  1 
Alas !  how  few  of  that  sunounding  host 
Were  led  to  happier  worlds  f    That  hallowed  band 
In  radiant  light  departed  I  but  the  Form 
That  sat  upon  the  Throne,  now  sternly  rose 
MTith  clouded  brow,  and  mijesty  severe. 
And  this  dread  Judgment  gave — (while  darkness  wrapt 
The  strange  and  unimaginable  scene)-- > 
'*  He  that  can  love  not  Man,  loves  not  his  God  I 
And,  b !  his  image  ye  have  dared  to  mar 
In  hate  and  exnltaticm,  and  for  this 
Shall  ceaseless  strife,  and  agonies  of  death, 
Be  your  eternal  doom  T' 

Now  with  triumphant  howls  of  mockery. 
More  horrible  dmn  shuddering  Fancy  hears, 
Raidng  dread  echoes  in  the  chamel  vault,. 
Uprose  the  Fiends  of  Hell !  and  urged  us  on, 
Through  paths  of  fearfol  gloom,  till  one  broad  plain, 
Of  endless  space,  burst  on  the  startled  eye ! 
In  the  dim  distance  gUttered  shafts  of  war ; — 
Despair's  wild  cry,  and  Hate's  deUrious  shout, 
The  din  of  strife,  and  shrieks  of  sgony,  ^ 
Came  on  the  roaring  blast !    A  m^hty  voice, 
Piercing  the  dissonance  infernal,  cried, 
<^  On  to  the  HM  of  BattU,  and  the  war 
Coeval  with  Eternity !"    That  vdce. 
Whose  sound  was  thunder,  breathed  resistless  spells. 
For,  wrought  to  sudden  frenzy,  on  we  rushed 
To  Join  the  sti^  of  nulltons. 

One  alone 
Amid  that  countless  throng  mine  eyes  controlled. 
His  was  the  form  I  toved  not  in  my  youth. 
And  cursed  in  after  years.    We  nuidly  met — 
A  wild  thrust  reached  turn. — Then  he  loudly  shrieked. 
And  unprecated  Death — alas  1  in  vain ! — 
To  yield  the  final  pang  1    With  unquenched  rage 
He  turned  again  on  his  eternal  foe 
In  fierce  despair ! — But  hi  was  victor  now —    . 
And  in  unutterable  pain— I  woke ! 

'Twus  morning— and  the  sun's  fer-levelled  rays 
Gleamed  on  the  ghastly  brows  and  stiffened  limbs 
Of  those  that  slumbered — ne'er  to  wake  agwn ! 

3  A  2 
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SONNETS. 
TO  ••••. 

Ladt  !  If  from  my' youngs  but  cloiide4»  teow* 
The  Ufl^  of  mptme  Mr  to  atfiiUy— 
If  the  mild  lustre  of  thy  9we^t  hlue  eye 
Awake  no  lastixigjoyt— Qh!  do  not  ihoUf 
Like  the  gay  throng,  dUdiun  a  child  of  woe, 
Or  deem  hia  boacpi  oold  !-^hould  the  low  tigh 
Bring  to  the  Toic^  of  bliss  unmeet  reply -^ 
Oh !  bear  witl)  Qoe  whose  darkened  path  below 
The  Tempest-fiend  hath  crossed !  The  blast  of  dbojn 
Scatters  the  ripening  bud,  the  fuU-blown  flower, 
Of  Hope  and  Joy,  nor  leaves  one  liring  bloom, 
Save  Love's  wM  ev«fgraen,  that  dares  its  power, 
And  clings  to  this  lone  heart,  young  FlMMva'a  mak, 
Like  the  Ibnd  Ivy  ovt  tht  roinad  tower  t 

WRITTBIC  IN  IHXUA. 

The  winds  are  husbed,i-~but  yet  thedtf k  dmida  lowef » 
And  shroud  the  rising  Sun  1  The  dtatant  bill 
Lies  hid  in  mist,^the  tettspM^woUen  ilU 
O'erflows  the  di«ary  vale, — ^thU  heury  Tolrer 
Austerely  frowns  above  th0  wlthesed  bowecy 
Where  sits  the  drooping  Minah,  cold  and  atUL-^ 
Yon  blasted  Tree  the  gaier'a  breaat  doth  ilH 
With  fearfiil  dreams  of  mi))csty-  and  power  l-» 

The  mighty  Spirit  of  the  Midnight  Slonn 

Passed  where  for  ages  rose  the  Gveeii«wood^a  Md^'    : 
And  what  availed  its  glory  t  lyt  proud  fiNnn,    ' 
Cast  on  the  groaning  earth,  but  seiirea  l»  h2dft 
The  Serpent's  dwelUng:  fja^Si  Decay's  dull  worm 
Soon  in  its  mouldering  bosom  shall  tStAde  I 

8UM-8£T. 

The  summer  Sim  had  set, — the  blue  mist  sailed 

Along  the  twilight  lake, — no  sounds  arose, 

Save^uch  as  hiOlow  Nature's  sweet  reposie. 

And  charm  the  ear  of  Peace.    Yoimg  Zephyr  hailed 

The  trembling  Bcho ;  o*er  the  lonely  grove 

The  Night's  melodious  Bard,  sweet  Philomel, 

Her  plidntive  muric  breath'd, — the  soft  notes  Ml 

Like  the  low-whispered  vows  of  timid  Love ! 

I  paused  in  adoration^ — a^d  such  dreams 

As  haunt  the  pensive  soul,  intensely  fraught 

With,siient  incommunicable  thought. 

And  sympathy  profound,  with  fitful  gleams, 

Caiqght  finm  the  memory  of  departed  yeatv, 

Fladhed  on  my  mind,  and  woke  luzuriouB  tears. 

■UM-RIBB. 

How  gloriously  yon  mighty  monarch  ream 

His  proud  resplendent  brow^Uke  FaqiQ'*  first  light 

That  breaks  obfivion's  gloom !    Hia  traavw  bright 

Iniineathe  the  roey  clouds.    All  Natnra  wears 

A  bliss-reviving  smile.— The  ghttering  te^sa 

Shed  by  tbe  tristful  splrita  of  the  tk|gfat 

On  verdant  meadows,  vanish  fimm  thQ  iighV 

Like  rdn-drops  on  the  seal    Tho  w»im  baam  chean 

The  drowsy  herd,  and  thiiUa  liie  ftadiftd  tlywiig^ 

Of  early  minstrels*  whose  melodunu  songs 

Are  borne  upon  the  breese.    Now  moMala  send        • 

Their  orisons  above,  while  shrubs  and  ih»wan 

On  whispering  winds  ambrosial  odours  bland, 

To  charm  and  consecrate  the  morning  hours ! 


We  mustiiot  omfl  to  raentbn,  that  Mr.  Joikb*8  **  DiauMMHl  Sdi- 
^'  tioD  of  the  British  Poets*'  (among  Mrhich  he  has  been  permitted  to 
incorporate  Mr.  Richardson's  yolume)  does  him  infinite  credit  for  its 
beauty  and  extreme  neatness.— Mr.  R/s  iroliune  is  adorned  with  a  well 
executed  portrait  and  a  delightful  vignette. 


A  «S^slefli  of  Papular  Oemneiry ;   ootUatniii^,  ut  a  few  Letscniy  so 

muek  of  the  Elements  of  EmcUd^  as  i$  iiecesMry  and  suffkiam^ 

for  a  right  Understanding  ofeoergArt  and  SdoMe  in  U$  lemdF- 

ing  TViUAf  and  general  Principles.    By  George  Darleg^  A.  B. 

London.    John  Taylor.     1036. 

The  title  of  this  work  explains  its  import  and  ntiltty ;  its  execu- 
tion bears  out  its  title;  we  cannot  say  any  thing  more  expressive  of 
its  merits  and  importance.  The  author  has  supplied  a  generally  fek 
desideratum  in  the  list  of  dementary  treatises;  namely,  an  introduc- 
tion to  geometry,  more  comprehensive  and  scientific  than  Pinnsek, 
less  elabcarate  and  abstruse  than  the  standard  versions  of  Euclid. 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  growing  intelligence  of  our  artists 
and  mechanics,  and  the  acknowledged  imperfections  of  the  several 
"  Elements"  used  in  our  schools,  rendered  such  a  work  indispensa* 
ble;  all  therefore  interested  in  the  sound  education  of  the  PubliC| 
(and  who  is  not?)  are  much  indebted  to  our  Author.  To  the  self- 
taught  student,  more  p8ffUculaTly,wfaoae  means,  and  leisure  do  not 
admit  of  a  yolnminous  course  of  reading,  this  work  is  iirvaluable ;  and 
to  the  intelligent  mechanic  anxious  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the 
geomatiioal  principles  of  his  art.  it  will  be  an  excellent  guide.  The 
merit  of  the  work,  however,  does  not  consist  merely  in  \^  precise  and 
tucid  arrangement ;  the  improvements  in  the  doctrine  of  paraUde, 
and  of  the  circle,  bear  strong  testimony  to  Mr.  Darley's  high  order 
of  mathematical  attainments ;  and  will  no  doubt  be  duly  appreciated 
by  the  seientifie  reader. 

^BWmn  AND  QRAYIXiBS  OP  IHE  MONf  H. 

tE;RmCI$MS  ON  THB  DRAMA. 

LITERARY  AND  POUTICAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

Ths  De«th  of  thQ  Duke  of  York  hu  oocaaLoned  dining  the  preaent  month  a  mw- 
pwinon  of  all  ooi&TszMtion  and  i&teiost  upon  oidioaxy  ^pics,  and  must  necessarily 
liW#  uocnpy  the  first  of  onr  attention ;  but  with  a  simple  expression  of  our  sympathy 
wxjlfa  th«  lagfet  wfaiclk  aU  England  seemato  have  felt  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  semain 
s^tiafied.  In  another  part  of  oar  peges  we  have  given  two  uKeiesting  notices  of  the 
Dnkei  «ne  bj  Six  W«  Scott,  the  other  by  Dr.  Southey»  and  to  these  little  can  be  added 
in  the  wajf  of  denerved  pajji^gyric,  and  in  the  way  of  censure  we  have  no  jesiie  to  say 
a  word.  We  trust  the  example  of  his  popolarity  will  not  be  lest  iu  bis  two  successois, 
<he  H«r^Al9sraiit  to  the  Crawn,  ami.  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  bat  may  stimulate 
them  Id  imiteie  a  little  of  that  apseniiy  of  manners  and  kindness  of  disposition*  which, 
ift  spite  of  giiemMM  enroesb  made  the  IMie  of  Yerit  one  of  the  moat  betoTod  o£  princes 
dadiig  liis  lilb,  aiift  moat  hnaaled  after  his  death. 

PonTvOAL. — ^The  news  from  Poitogal  is  Tague,  contradictory,  and  altogether 
muatbfactory.    We  wiahit  were,  faMleedi  the  ^pemaide  with  whom  the  English  had 
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Co  oontead,  eves  if  Feidiiuuid  had  the  assutaace  of  all  the  Holy  Affianre ;  bat  thcce 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  against  the  majority  of  the  Portuguese  them- 
selveSi  that  their  aid  will  be  requested. 

Some  time  ago  we  charged  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Oaiette  with  the  occadonal 
#ant  of  common  honesty  in  reviewing,  and  we  had  little  expectation  that  he  would  so 
soon  aflford  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  charge.  In  taking  notice  of  '*  The  Letter  on  the 
"  Afihs  of  Portugal,  from  a  Dog,"  the  Editor,  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  joke»  (he 
is  the  witty  Mr.  J.},  accuses  the  author  of  being  to  advocate  of  the  Inquistioa,  and 
Despotism.  The  Ibllowing  quotation  will  at  once  show  the  misrepresentalien  of  the 
Renewer  I  Cproh  piuhr  I)  and  explain  the  otgect  of  "  The  Dog"  with  whom  we  our- 
selves  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of  interference : — 

**  It  b  possible  that  Don  Miguel  and  his  adherents  may  be  averse  to  the  liberal  prin* 
"  dples  of  English  Government ;  which,  In  the  advanced  state  of  dviUsation,  are  proper 
"  to  this  country ;  but,  diough  we  may  be  perfectly  convinced  of  the  advantsges  of  our 
**  own  Constitution,  and  may  naturally  wish  that  all  the  world  should  participate  in  the 
"  benefits  of  similar  institutions ;  '  although  a  nation,  whose  hapimieSs  it  is  to  live  under 
"  '  wise  laws,  should,  on  occasion,  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  commmiicate  them ;  and 
"  '  we  may  properly  feel  obliged  to  promote,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  perfiectien 
"  '  of  others ;  we  are  not  entitled  forcibly  to  intrude  our  good  offices  upon  them.  The 
"  *  opinion  that  one  nation  could  possess  such  a  right  over  another,  would  open  a  door 
**  '  to  all  the  ravagM  of  enthusiasm  and  fanatidsm.  Mshomet  and  his  successors  deso- 
*'  *  lated  and  subdued  Asia,  on  no  other  prindple.'    (Vattel,  h.  iL  ch.  1.  ff  ^  ^sd  7.)** 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  .will  be  published,  Talks  of  Welsh  Societt  and 
ScsN£RT,  oompiisiog  descriptions  of  several  National  and  Characteristic  Customs, 
hitherto  unembodied  in  narrative.  They  vrill  consist  of  2  vols,  post  8vo.  and  will  be 
pubUshed  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Con 

The  following  paragraph  has  gone  through  the  newspapers : 

"  The  late  Mr.  Giffi>rd  left  one  work  beliind  him,  whidi  will,  probably,  be  roost 
"  acceptable  either  to  his  Executor,  Dr.  Ireland,  or  to  Mr.  Heber,  vis. — ^his  copy  of  The 
"  Quarttrly  Swkw,  with  the  nam^  of  the  authors,  and  the  price  paid  for  each  aitide,  in 
<(  tiie  margin." 

We  could  name  many  gentiemen  to  whom  this  copy  would  be  most  aooeplsiUe, 
among  others  the  Editor  of  the  Inspector.  If  the  Executors  will  so  dispose  of  it, 
we  wUl  accept  it,  and  give  in  return  a  work  still  more  valuable,  vis.  a  copy  of  tiie 
Inspector,  with  the  names  of  the  Authors,  and  the  price  paid  to  eadi  Author,  in  the 
margin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  among  reasonable  men  as  to  the  advantages  in  generority 
on  our  side. 

In  the  course  of  February,  will  be  pubUshed,  Vagaries,  in  quest  of  the  Wild  and 
the  Whimsical.  We  have  seen  some  uf  the  contents  of  this  work,  which,  the  poeti- 
cal ones  in  particular,  are  very  excellent.^  There  is  an  elegance  of  versification,  and 
a  variety  and  novelty  of  imageiy  in  the  poetiy,  which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all^  inferior  to 
those  uf  the  Irish  Melodies.     Can  we  say  more  1 

The  length  of  our  extracts  and  review  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Soathey's 
History,  has  prevented  our  noticing  in  the  proper  place  many  works  of  amusement, 
interest,  and  importance.  One  of  the  most  useful  works  which  has  been  lately  pob- 
lishedi  is  *'  A  View  of  the  World,"  &c.  with  **  An  Art  of  Memory,  on  an  entirely 
new  System*,"  which  is  by  far  the  best  that  we  have  ever  seen.  We  shall  certainly 
recur  to  the  subject  at  a  future  opportunity,  as  one  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in 
education  ;  and  many  a  person,  who  now  complains  of  a  bad  memory,  might  have 
been  spared  his  cause  of  complaint  by  having  met  earlier  witii  a  work  so  nsefnl  la 
that  which  we  have  above  slluded  to. 

It  Is  reported  among  other  literary  on  diu,  that  a  Satire,  very  extensive  In  its 
range,  and  caustic  in  its  execution,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication.  There  never  were 
times  when  the  appearance  of  a  Modem  Juvenal  would  be  more  desirable.  If  the 
author,  *'  artfst,  instat,  and  aperujuguht"  only  the  enemies  of  virtue,  freedom, 
ture,  and  true  relig^,  we  shall  hail  his  appearance. 

*  Printed  for  Goodluck,  80,  Cpmhill. 
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THE  DRAMA. 

Kmo's  THBATSfc— The  Opera  leuoo  haying  not  yet  quite  oithodozly  com- 
menced, and  the  performance  having  been  in  some  degree  raspended  since  the 
decease  of  the  DolEe  of  York,  but  little  has  been  done  here  since  the  production 
of  SponUni's  La  Vestale.  We  will  therefore  defer  to  our  next  number  our  notice 
in  detail  of  Opera  proceedings,  now  merely  observing,  that  the  theatre,  consider- 
ing the  earliness  of  the  season,  has  been  veiy  well  attended,  and  that  the  orches- 
tral  department  of  the  music  is  still  very  defective.  But  that  the  truth  is  a  lijiel, 
and,  as  the  Bat  of  Judges  has  decided,  a  very  expensive  i^ne,  we  would  attribute 
this  '*  defect  effective"  entirely  to  Mr.  Bochsa's  mismanagement. 

Dbuby  Lane.— Oant  and  vengeful  hypocrisy  having  exhausted  themselves, 
and  the  irritation  of  John  Boll's  hi^h  toned  moral  feelings  having  been  allayed, 
Kean  has  resumed  the  tragic  sceptfe  of  the  British  stage  on  the  boards  of  Old 
Dmry.  We  are  admirers  of  the  genius  of  this  highlv  gifted  actor  $  but  we  are 
not  apologists  of  the  crimes  and  errors  of  the  man.  As  lovers  of  the  drama,  we 
are  deeply  intcnsted  in  the  one;  we  know  very  little,  and  care  less  about,  the 
other.  lus  friends  and  associates  may»  if  they  please,  scrutinise  his  conduct  in 
private  life ;  our  concern,  as  members  of  the  dramatic  public,  is  only  with  his 
abilities  as  an  actor  $  regardless,  when  the  eurtain  it  down^  whether  be  be  conrivial  at 
the  Gordon,  or  is  doing  penance  and  sentimental  speechification  among  the  Canada 
Indians ;  and  well  knowing  that  the  severity  of  criticism  is  but  a  type  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  laws  to  which,  as  a  member  of  the  community,  he  is  and  must  be  amen* 
able.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Kean  in  his  four  master-pieces,  Shylock,  Othello,  Richard 
111.,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  since  his  return ;  and.  with  our  recollection  of  his 
fonner  personations  of  these  nrduons  characters  fresh  in  our  minds,  we  were  never 
more  truly  gratified.  Ilie  first  and  last  of  these  are,  in  our  minds,  the  most  per- 
fect histrionic  illusions  within  the  reach  of  a  living  audience ;  as  his  Othello  and 
Glo'ster  are  unquestionably  the  finest  pieces  of  acting  on  the  British  stage.  We 
have  here  made  a  distinction  with  a  difference.  In  Othello  and  Richard  he  excels 
all  his  contemporaries ;  in  Shylock  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  excels  himself. 
The  former  may  therefore  be  esteemed  the  perfection  of  modem  acting ;  the  latter 
is  mors  than  acting— as  nature — as  perfect  Ulusian,  John  Kemble  was  the  head  of 
the  former  school ;  Kean  is  the  only  pupil  we  have  had  in  the  latter  since  the 
days  of  Garrick.  Judgment  and  selection  distinguish  the  one :  passion  and  ima^ 
gination  characterise  tae  oth^.  The  one  is  acting — the  other  reality.  To  the 
former  is  owinc  the  rant,  inequality  of  execution,  mannerism,  and  sacrifice  of 
good  taste,  to  the  obtaining  a  stormy  dominion  over  the  eyes,  ears,  and  sensations 
of  his  auilience  that  disfigure  his  Richard  and  even  his  Othello ;  to  the  latter,  the 
admirable  conception,  and  even  constraining  developement,  that  delight  us  in 
his  Shylock  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  His  general  performance-— as  compared 
with  his  former  efforts,  (our  only  standard)  is  characterised  by  a  more  subdued, 
and,  we  will  add,  a  more  chastened  outline.  The  tints  and  lightninff  of  genius 
are  present,  but  difftised  with  more  temperate  prodigality:  so  that  his  present 
representations  may  be  likened  to  the  picture  of  a  Rafael  or  Michael  Angelo-^the 
coloring  of  which  has  been  mellowed  and  subdued  by  the  hand  of  time.  In  per- 
sonal appearance,  Mr.  Kean  is  thinner  and  apparently  more  delicate  than  when  we 
last  saw  him.  His  delicacy  is  particularly  erident  in  his  legs  and  voice ;  the  for- 
mer being  almost  wasted  away,  and  the  latter  possessing  less  echo  and  volume. 
Between  him  and  the  pantomime  the  treasurer  at  Drury  Lane  has  no  sinecure. 

La  Porte  has  at  length  arrmtBd  public  gratification  in  the  character  of  a  Buliff 
in  a  lively  French  one  act  piece,  '<  My  BeU  Friind.  or  ^277.  U"  Though  an  ex- 
cellent actor  and  the  life  and  soul  of  the  piece,  we  fear  he  b  not  effectively  at 
home  out  of  Tottenham  Court  Theatre  fof  which  a  full  account  in  our  next). 

CovBMT  GAaDBN. — A  ucw  comedy,  ttie  '*  School  por  Grown  Children,"  has 
been  played  here  (25th)  ten  nights  with  the  prospect  of  a  comparatively  snccess- 
lul  mn.  It  is  the  production  of  the  author  of  SrsEO  the  Plough,  and  the 
School  op  Reporm,  &c.  and  like  every  thing  else  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Morton, 
is  amusing,  absurd,  inconsistent,  ephemeral,  fiill  of  sickening  sentimental  clap- 
traps, now  and  then  spriffhtly  in  the  dialogue  and  farcically  humorous  in  incident, 
and  deficient  in  the  spixtt  of  true  comedy ;  and  mainly  dependant  for  its  success 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  actors.  Mr.  Morton  never  did,  and  never  will,  write  a 
amudy  (his  best  attempts  are  but  laughable  five  acts  Uiterludes) ;  and  for  this 
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plain  ictaon— he  has  neither  the  ooooeptlony  teste,  or  pecnliar  facnitlee  of  a  sac- 
eenfid  comic  writer.  He  inTarUbly  confounds  the  risible  with  the  rldicnloos, 
and  ecoentrldtj  with  hnmow ;  and  for  the  latter  attribute  alnoaft  as  iBrariablj 
■nbstltntes  what,  we  are  sure,  he  intenda  and  beHerea,  la  very  witty^  fofsettinf 
that  even  were  it  so.  In  oonedy— 

Romonr  is  all.  WH  shoold  be  otAf  broagbt 
Tb  torn  aifeeabiy  some  proper  thought. 
Hie  plot,  wldeh  la  as  111  ooostmcted  and  intricate  as  k  need  be.  la  faonded 
chiefly  on  one  of  Hook's  **  taykt^  and  ddjM,"  and  toma  upon  the  eflocte  of  an 
old  hUbob  (admirably  represented  by  Mr.  Panren)  with  the  nsnal  yellow  ^ppnr> 
tenances  of  bile  and  money^  of  pennrionsness  and  estearagaoee,  to  redaim  hk 
Take-heliy,  snendfthrift  son,  Rbtbl  (Mr.  Jones),  and  to  cure  a  young  nounions 
baronet  relatire  (Mr.  C.  Kemble),  of  his  unjust  snspiciona.  of  his  wife  (Miss 
Chester),  who  Is  very  sneeessfol  In  her  ellbrts  to  make  her  husband  oriaenhle.  Of 
oourse  at  the  end  of  the  play  thc^  all  become  sages  and  moralistes  and  are  free 
ftom  the  leaven  of  earthly  Innrmities.  The  meana  of  atteining  this  happy  result 
are  dioli  nnd  improbable  enough.  The  old  mlseriy  father  beate  the  eon  hollow  in 
derilttent  and  extravagance,  in  doing  tUa,  Famo  diq>layed  great  veraatility  of 
ti^ent ;  he  Is  the  nabo^  and  a  sailor,  and  a  dandy  l^  turns  \  sings,  danees,  makes 
love,  and  attempts  suicide ;  and  says  all  manner  of  dioU  and  bitter  things  in  all 
manner  of  humorous  ways.  Next  to  Mr.  Panen  the  author  la  most  indebted  to 
tte  ladles.  Mrs.  Glovers  former's  irife  was  like  erery  thing  she  plays  excel" 
lent;  MissChester  and  Mrs.  Chatterley  made  the  moel  of  their  parts,  and  tiralled 
each  other  In  smiles  and  beauty.  Mr.  C  Kessble  waa  seen  to  greaS  advantage. 
Bs  forte,  and  he  ought  to  keep  to  it,  b  genteel  cooMdy.  Mr.  JonesTa  RsvBL, 
and  Mr.  Power's  DsxTmn,  were  more  tkan  mspeetaUa.  The  only  pathrtWr  cha- 
raeter  in  the  piece  fell  to  the  )ttdieions  handa  of  Mhr.  Ssrie,  wImmo  conceptionaof 
Pram B  Ryiawd  waa  tastefol  and  elegant.  He  la  a  moat  intelligent  and  peomlsmg 
actor. 

Miss  Haborave,  from  the  Bxeter  theatre,  has  made  rather  an  mm^ikim»t  debut 
In  the  ditlcnlt  character  of  Ladv  Conbtaucb.  She  is  not  wanting  in  peraon  or 
manner  $  but  seems  deficient  in  ene^y  of  execution.  We  will  wait,  however,  her 
appearance  in  another  character,  lest  we  decide  upon  her  pretensions.  Lady 
Constance  has  not  been  played  sinee  Mtsl  Slddons  dectrifled  us  $  to  foil  In  it,  if 
thefsfere  no  criterion  of  nsenl  abUity. 

THE  BRITISH  iNSTITUTICHf. 

The  British  lostitntion  has  this  month  opeaed  a  few  days  before  the  usnsl 
time.  The  Directovs  have  managed  the  rooms  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  excited 
the  severest  and  moat  deaenred  censure.  TUfi  south  room  is  Italf  blocked  up,  and 
the  few  inctures  which  are  hung  up  ia  it,  are  placed  in  such  lighta  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  properly  seen.  We  do  not  impute  sny  worse  fault  to  the 
Directon  than  want  of  judgment,  but  they  ought  immediately  to  abate  the  nui- 
sanoe  if  they  wish  the  public  to  be  as  lenient  ss  ourseWes. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  pictures  are  old  acquaintances,  some  that  we  can  hardly 
tee  too  often,  and  some  that  we  certainly  ought  to  be  paid  for  looking  at. 
Medata  by  Pickersgill,  is  one  of  the  former  clw,  a  picture  of  great  taste  in 
design  and  harmony  of  colouring*  Among  the  new  ooes,  Tht  Pugtlbta  stands  enu- 
nenfly  conspicuous.  The  idea  is  excellenlL,  and  the  eiecntion  equal  to  it;  theie 
eould  be  no  alteratk>o  for  the  better  in  the  attitude  or  expression  of  one  of  the 
eonibatante  %  let  those  who  can»  festmin  their  risible  marks  of  admimtioo  on 
Mmpoaching  this  picture.  TAs  fUryu  ai  f fc#  Stpuicivf  is  an  example  of  the  food 
effect  produced  by  allowing  ss  it  ware  breathing  space  for  the  figures;  were 
painters  more  awar«t  than  they  generally  seem  to  be  of  the  advantage  of  this,  we 
should  not  ao  often  ss  we  do  see  pictures  that  remind  us  of  the  giant  in  Otmnto : 
that  we  just  named  has  fonlts,  but  then  is  something  In  its  general  effect  ap- 
proaehes  to  the  sublime.  150,  Th»  SuUma^  has  great  characteristic  bennty. 
Some  of  the  pictures  aie  placed  so  iQ  that  ii  is  next  to  impoauble  to  decide  on 
their  merito,  among  others  m  this  predicament  fhe  Rtuiuk  StmU  deserves  n  for 
better  fete.  Thaoi  ere  some  channing  landHCspet  by  well  known  artiste;  and 
there  la  a  Viigin  and  Child  by  Druaseaond  of  nink  and  slate  color  notoriety. 
Among  the  sculpture^  473  and  474  are  enqpisite  little  pieces  of  perfection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  SKETCHES. 

No.  UK 
THE  BARL  OF  UVERPOOL. 

"  CiTis,  Senator,  maritus,  amictts,  cuneds  vitse  (et  reipablico)  officns  squafibfus, 
opum  contemptor;  jrecti  pervicax,  constans  adversus  metiis.  Erant  qaibus  fains  appe- 
tentior  videretur,  quando  edam  sapiendbus  cupido  gloria  noviasiina  exuitur.** 

Tacit.  His.,  1.  iv. 
Though  deep  yet  dear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o' lowing — ^fiilL 

It  18  a  remark  oftentimes  repeated*  since  the  Stagyrite  gave  it  ex- 
istence, that  the  most  unattractiye  period  of  a  people's  history  is  its  most 
▼irtaous,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  interest  of  the  historian's  labors 
15  tMMTM/y,  as  they  are  employed  in  noting  the  few  calm  and  cloudless  days 
that  occar  in  a  nation's  annals.  The  remark  is  equally  true  and  appli- 
cable to  the  history  of  individuals ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume  the  birth 
of  the  Millenium  will  be  the  death  of  history  and  biography.  The  atten- 
tion of  mankind  is  best  roused  and  kept  alite  by  startling  and  fearful 
incident;  the  more  a  man  deserves  the  love  of  his  followers,  the  less  he 
obtains  of  their  admiration;  the  more  crime  and  suffering  mark  his  path, 
the  more  ardent  and  general  their  curiosity  about  bis  temper  and  habits ; 
the  more  they  are  scourged,  the  more  they  admire  the  scourger;  in  a 
word,  the  more  Ali  Pachas  and  fewer  John  Howards,  the  more  "  lives  " 
and  the  more  readers. 

The  source  of  these  seemingly  anomalous  feelings,  is  neither  pro- 
found nor  malevolent,  nor  one  of  which  the  lover  of  mankind  need  complain ; 
for  the  moral,  sublime,  and  beautiful,  spring  fh>m  it ;  and  to  it  we  are,  at 
least,  as  much  indebted  for  what  ornaments,  as  for  what  disfigures, 
humanity. 

These  remarks  will  explain,  in  some  degree,  the  meaning  of  onr 
paradoxically-sounding  declaration,  that  of  all  the  "  Parliamentary 
"Sketches'^'  within  our  reach,  the  easiest  and  the  most  difficult  is  the 
present  (we  fear  we  should  rather  say,  the  late)  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain : — easy,  for  we  might  furnish  a  correct  Kkeness  bj  adding  to  the 
pithy  epitome  of  his  moral  character  contained  in  the  title  of  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes — **  Anecdotes  of  Integrity ;  Portrait, 
**  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,** — ^that  as  a  public  speaker  he  is  perhaps  un-. 
rivalled  for  his  precise,  energetic  satisfactorinesSf-^-'eLA  a  Statesman,  for 
his  profound  sagacity  and  foreknowledge,  and  for  his  Intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bearings  and  various  relations  of  the  several  interests  of 
his  country ; — difficult,  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind  are  so  nicely  tempered 
and  balanced,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  selection  where  homogeneoos 
proportion,  if  we  may  so  speak,  precludes  partial  developement  If  the 
first  would  be  defective  from  its  indefinite,  superficialness,  the  latter, 
like  the  onvariegated  prospect  of  a  rich  country,  would  most  probably  be 
tedtoua  from  its  monotony  and  smoothness.  As  in  the  physical,  so  in  tho 
moral  world,  objects  to  strike  and  fix  the  eye,  must  be  in  abrupt  relief,  or 
contrastingly  elevated  above  surrounding  objects*  Were  Lord  Liverpool's 
character  therefore  more  idtoma^tc,  were  its  elements,  intellectusJ  and 
moral,  less  in  repose,  or  blended  in  less  harmonious  proportions,  its 
pictufesqae  effect  would  be  so  much  heightened,  as  considerably  to  lessen 
oar  labors.    But  in  him,  firmness  in  the  V  stern  path  of  duty"  (a  favorite 
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expression  of  his  own,)  is  so  tempered  with  nrbanity,  dig^nity  of  maimer 
with  bland  condescension,  energy  with  moderation,  and  the  profoood 
policy  of  the  statesman  is  so  pervaded  by  the  candour  and  integrity  of 
the  man,  that  he  is  too  often  esteemed  when  he  should  be  revered; 
and  notwithstanding  the  lively  sympathy  of  all  classes  with  his  recent 
affliction,  we  fear  too  often  vaguely  admired  without  being  duly  appre* 
ciated.  Besides  the  inherent  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  strike  off  a  correct, 
yet  spirited,  profile  of  the  Prime  Minister's  character,  there  is  another 
consequent  upOn  his  high  station  and  long-felt  influence  upon  the  affairs 
of  his  country.  A  sketch  even  of  Lord  Liverpool,  to  be  at  all  satisfactory, 
should  be  a  chart  of  the  political  history  of  his  tiroes,  a  table  of  the 
**  springs  of  action"  of  the  remote  and  proximate  effects  of  all  the  g^eat 
events  that  since  his  entrance  into  public  life  (1792)  have  agitated  Eu- 
rope and  the  worlc|*  For  not  to  take  into  account  the  all-important  share 
he  took  in  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Government  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  his  neutralizing,  quiescing,  and  consolidating  influence  npon  the 
harsh  measures  and  jarring  opinions  of  his  Cabinet  collragaes  (particularly 
the  present),  alone  would  pccupy  more  time  and  space  Uian  the  design  ot 
this  article  admits  of.  To  him,  the  hackneyed  **  iEolian  "  smile  would  be 
most  happily  appropriate.  He  was  the  true  .^las  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  how 
longthe  luctantes  vento$  will  keep  together^  when  the  weight  of  his  autho- 
rity shall  have  been  withdrawn,  unfortunately  it  will  take  out  little  time  to 
make  evident  Rut  all  this,  and  much  more,  falls  to  the  office  of  Ms 
biographer,  an  office  which,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  symptoms  of  his 
illnoss,  we  would  hope  is  far  distant;  ours  the  humbler  task  of  presenting 
a  Buinmary  of  his  leading  acts  and  opinions. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  most  emphatically  bom  and  bred  a  Statesman ; 
bis  early  associations,  great  political  connections,  and  the  course  of  studies 
laid  down  for  him  by  his  gifted  father*,  served  all  to  prepare  him  for  the 
station  of  an  able  Minister.  His  juvenile  education  was  begun  at  the 
Charter  House,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  Latin  and  English 
verses,  and  finished  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfordt,  whence  he  departed  with 
the  reputation  of  "  being  better  versed  than  any  man  of  his  time,  or 
"  standing,  in  the  political  and  commercial  institutions  of  his  country." 
When  about  twenty  years  old  (in  the  year  1790),  he*  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  was  present  at  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile  in  Parish,  and 
other  early  proceedings  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  circumstance, 
joined  with  the  influence  of  his  national  feelings  and  early  associations, 
may  help  to  explaia  the  vehemence  of  his  Lordship's  opposition  to  the 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution  from  its  commencement  to  its  con- 
clusion, and  the  fact  of  his  never,  for  a  moment,  having  been  affected  with 
the  contagion  of  sympathy  and  admiration  which  the  glorious  mormng  of 
the  Revolution  spread  among  the  wisest  and  best  meaning  nsen  of  the 
empire.    Here,  we  may  remark,  the  first  indications  of  that  pn^phettc 

*  The  late  Carl  of  ^verpool  was  ao  extraordhiary  man,  far  before  bis  age  in  finan- 
cial a^d  statesmanlike  acquirements,  as  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Enghmd  and 
America  evinces.  Ue  chalked  vut  a  particular  line  of  reading  for  bas  son,  the  presem 
Tlarl,  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered ;  and  as  the  result  has  proved,  with  the  most  hfiicacJal 
consequence.  The  novel  feature  at  the  time  of  the  coarse  was,  its  esten^Te  rmtgt  of 
works  on  Political  Economy.  The  reader  will  see  an  infceresting  account  of  the  laie  £til 
in  the  1st  volume  of  WraxaU*s  Memoirs. 

t  At  Oxford,  ihe  friendship  began  between  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning,  wlutsb. 
has,  if  possible,  gtown  witk  their  years.  But  for  Lord  Liverpool^  the  coontiy  could  noC 
boaqt  of  their  present  Foreign  Secretary. 

t  Lord  Liverpool  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Huskisson  at  this  time  mx 
Paris,  and  hss  continued  his  political  creed  ever  since.  Cobbett  was  also  at  Paris  at  thtt 
time,  and  tells  a  story,  of  his,  Mr.  Jenkinson's,  Mr.  Hnskisson's,  and  Tom  FtBine's  dining 
at  some  JncoUin  clnb  dinner  together. 
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sagacity  which  has  imparted  soch  a  Cassandra  character  to  his  Lordship's 

Kedictions.    Lord  LiTerpool  was  a  strenooas  opponent  of  the  French 
^▼olntion,  not  that  he  clearly  foresaw,  with  the  second-sig^ht  gcoiua  of 
Mr.  Barke,  all  the  consequences  which  must  follow  chang^es  introduced 
with  abroptness,  violence,  and  lack  of  forethought — the  tyranny  of  the  mob 
in  the  outset,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  military  despot  iu  the  end.     He  saw 
that  France  required  regeneration,  that  the  overgrown  evils  of  a  corrupt 
Government  required  a  check ,  and  that  a  soil  was  prepared  for  the  seeds 
of  rcToloticm,  which  she  herself  had  imported  from  Ameiiea.    He  knew, 
also,  that  a  State,  without  the  means  of  some  change,  was  without  the 
means  of  its  conservation.     But  lie  knew  that  the  republican  institutions 
of  America  were  not  fitted  for  the  genius  of  the  French  people ;  and  though 
despotism  was  the  wor^t  of  national  evils,  and  freedom  the  greatest  of  na- 
tional blessings,  that  the  closet  theories  of  philosophers,  however  perfect 
per  se,  were  not  the  most  effectual  meitos  of  extirpating  the  one,  or  of 
introducHig  the  other.    While  history  informed  him  that  all  other  nations 
began  ^e  fabric  of  a  ftew  OoTcrnment,  or  the 'formation  of  a  new,  by 
esfoblishing  originally,  or  by  enforcing  more  strictly,  a  particular  form 
of  religion,  and  that  they  laid  the  foundations  of  civil  freedom  in  serener 
manners,  find  a  system  of  more  austere  and  masculine  morality,  he  saw 
Prance  saeritiee  her  religion  and  her  morals  at  the  shrine  of  equality,  and 
tie  knew  thai  out  of  the  consequent  chaos  of  ferocity  and  levity,  in  which 
**  all  sorts  of  crimes  were  jumbled  with  all  sorts  of  follies,"  monsters  and 
£MtkMi0  would  spring  to  their  own  destruetion,  and  the  spreading  of 
ttnlFefsal  anarchy,  and  the  upturning  of  all  those  institutions  which  the 
waHt  of  society  have  founded  and  require.    He  saw  one  of  those  factions 
aceompHsh  the  ends  of  jostice  upon  another ;  '*  and,  that  in  the  same 
"  place  where  dogs  had  licked  the  blood  of  Louis  and  his  Queen,  there,  in 
**  succession,  did  they  lick  the  blood  of  Brissot,  Danton,  Hebert,  Robe»- 
**  pierre,  and  their  respective  associates."    He  saw  crowds  of  metaphy- 
sical perfectionists  and  enlightened  philanthropists  driven  off  the  stago  by 
fanatics,  and  cut-throats,  and  intriguers;  and  these  last,  in  their  torn, 
driven. off  by  others,  till  aU,  at  length,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  military 
despotism  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.    Lord  Liverpool  saw  all  this,  and 
knowing  the  influenza  nature  of^dcmocratic  contagion,  opposed  the  French 
ReTalntiott ;  not  from  any  particular  regard,  or  from  hopes  and  fears, 
for  the  safety  of  the  nation  of  France,  but  from  a  thorough  conviction  thai, 
unless  the  diffusion  of  her  principles  and  proceedings  were  checked  in 
time,  they  would  overflow  into  this  country,  and  most  probably  destroy  her 
free  constitutions  for  ever — and  that  the  security  of  a  State  was  essential 
to  its  improvement.    His  national  anxieties  may  have  magnified  the  real 
danger;  his  conduct  was  not  the  less  praiseworthv,  or  his  forethought 
the  less  nnerring.    A  war  of  opinions,  and  a  war  of  interests,  would  cer- 
tainly have  followed — a  war  illustrating  oce  of  Barke*s  many  profound 
observations,  that  "  Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when  subjects  are 
''  rebels  from  principle." 

We  have  the  testimony  of  opponents  and  supporters,  of  political 
friends  as  well  as  political  adversaries,  to  Lord  Liverpool's  having  made 
the  naost  solid  and  splendid  debut  ever  made  in  Parliament.  The  oc- 
oasioa  iavoived  the  principlcr  so  elegantly  developed  in  Mr.  Canning's  late 
celebrated  speech  on  the  invasion  of  Portugal — the  interference  of  England 
in  the  affairs  of  Continental  States  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  The  throne  of  the  Czars  was  then  Glled  by  the  Empress 
Catherine,  the  most  ambitious  of  an  ambitious  succession  of  monarchs, 
who  began  and  made  rapid  strides  to\»ards  the  attainment  of  the  great 
object  of  Russian  aggrandizement,  the  subjugation  of  the  Ottoman  empire* 
She  would  most  probably  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  deep 
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poHoj  of  the  BogUsh  GorerDment,  who  ficst  mediated  and  then  fleeted  a 
treaty  between  the  contending  parties,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Treaty 
of  Oczakow.  This  treaty  was  a  Russian  treaty,  made  at  conyenience,  to 
be  broken  when  it  had  fitted  her  views ;  the  Porte  and  she  were  again 
embroiled,  and  Russia  redoubled  her  efforts  to  oyerwhehn  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  the  Prophet.  The  Porte  applied  to  England  for  its  as^ 
sistance ;  Bfr.  Fox  and  his  party  were  entirely  against  its  being  granted. 
Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792,  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  after  an  able  speech  of  four  hours  length, 
concluded  by  moving  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  no  arrangement,  re- 
specting Ocaakow  and  its  districts,  justified  the  active  interference  of 
Great  Britain  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Lord  Liverpool  (then  Mr. 
Jenkinson)  rose  and  defended  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Government, 
with  an  ability  and  eloquence  never  more  eminently  united  in  a  maiden 
speech.  The  effect  was,  what  the  French  call,  a  temation,  and  from 
that  time  he  has  been  actually  and  nominally  a  British  Minister. 

Pitt,  Fox,  Wyndham,  Sheridan,  the. present  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Dundas, 
Francis,  and  all  the  other  leading  members  of  the  House,  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  congratulated  the  House  on  its  new  powerful  accession. 
Of  those  who  took  the  opposite  side  to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  praise  of  the 
caustic  and  profound  (and  the  probable  author  of  Junius'  Letters)  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  is  the  most  valuable.  The  concluding  sentences  are  emi- 
nently characteristic. 

"  When  I  allude,"  said  Mr.  Francis,  "  to  sounding  circnmlocutions,  and  porapont 
declamations,  belieye  me,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  extend  that  character  to  a  speech  which 
we  heard  last  night  firom  an  honorahle  gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  who  spoke  for  the 
first  time.  Without  pretensions  myself  to  qualifications  of  this  kind,  at  no  dme  perhaps 
within  my  reach,  and  now  too  late  to  be  acquired,  I  am  not  so  unread  in  the  learning  of 
former  ages,  or  so  inattentive  to  the  talents  that  distinguish  our  own,  as  not  to  perceive 
•that  the  honorable  gentleman  has  chosen  the  best  models  of  antiquity  for  his  imitation, 
and  that  proceeding  as  he  has  begun,  he  may  rival  the  most  eminent  in  eloquence  of  the 
present  times.  His  ^ecch  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  workmanship,  im  which 
the  labor  so  completely  outvalued  the  materials,  that  no  comparison  could  be  made,  no 
proportion  observed  between  them.  It  looked  like  a  beautifiil  piece  of  lace,'  of  the  fic- 
titious value  of  many  pounds,  wrought  from  a  skein  of  thread  not  Worth  axpenees  The 
honorable  gentleman,  1  think,  accomplished  every  purpose  of  eloquence— but  aocK*^he 
did  not  convince ;  because  vrithout  substantial  truth  and  reason,  conviction  is  not  to  be 
obtained." 

The  next^great  question  to  which  Mr.  Jenkinson  applied  his  prescient 
intellect  was  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  Mr.  Burke  had  recently 
directed  the  attcn^on  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  subject,  and  ftramed 
a  code  of  regulations  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  case,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  forty  years  has  seemed  but  to  confirm  their  wisdom.  The 
scheme  nf  Burke  proposes,  by  gradually  raising  the  moral  condition,  and 
above  all,  promoting  the  sound — the  real  instruction  of  the  Slave,  to 
render  his  gradual  but  ultimate  manumission  at  once  conducive  to  bis 
own  welfare,  and  to  his  master's  safety.  This  great  man  was  too  sen- 
sible of  the  dangers  to  which  the  planter  and  the  negro  would  be  exposed 
by  the  rash  interference  of  the  government,  not  to  reprobate  all  sudden 
alterations  in  the  peculiar  frame  of  society  in  the  West  Indies,  and  all 
that  clap-trap  declamation  and  fanatical  vituperation  which  have  con- 
stantly attached  popular  odium  to  the  well-meaning  measures  of  the 
Abolitionists.  Liberty  he  knew  was,  and  revolutions  and  changes  he 
knew  might  be,  absolutely  good ;  but  he  also  knew  that  circumstances 
(which  with  the  u/^ra^bolitionists  pass  for  nothing)  gave  in  reality  to 
every^  political  question  ^*  its  distinguishing  color  and  discriminating 
**  eflfect,"  and  that  it  was  they  that  **  rendered  every  civil  and  political 
''  scheme  beneficial  or  noxious  to  mankind.''    All  that  has  proved  sain- 
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tery  and  beHefidal  in  the  meaaares  for  the  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  negro  is — Barke'9  ;  and  all  that  has  proved  noxioas  and  hnitTDl 
is — ^the  clap-trap  declamation^  and  fanaHci$m,  which  he  con- 
temned and  reprobated.  Bat  while  popular  applanse  (says*  an  able 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Reyiew)  is  lavished  on  vnlffar  intellects,  incapa- 
ble of  originating  anything,  and  equally  incapable  of  treading  in,  without 
trampling  into  inutility,  any  path  marked  out  by  such  a  mind  as  tiits,  the 
man  who  first  directed  the  attention  of  England  to  the  condition  of  the 
negro  is  utterly  forgotten,  and  we  may  add — not  once' gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  the  party  who  have  obtained  some  respectability  from  being 
the  conduits  of  his  feelings  on  the  question  of  slavery.  In  March,  1794, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  brought  the  question  before  the  House,  supported  by 
the  theatrically  ambitious  of  popular  celebrity  of  all  parties — Mr.  Pitt» 
Fox,  Wyndham,  and  the  rest — ^and  by  the  well-meaning,  but  short-sighted, 
of  those  who  usually  acted  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  their  hearts. 

Lord  Liverpool,  whose  views  even  at  the  early  period  of  his  life  were 
never  limited  to  a  victory  in  debate,  or  to  the  success  or  defeat  of  a  party, 
still  less  to  a  theatric  display  of  his  own  ingenuity,  or  his  own  eloquence, 
—alone  opposed  this  phalanx  of  official  influence,  talent,  and  popular 
feeling.  Being  gifted  with  a  most  prophetic  intellect,  he  foresaw  and  pre- 
dicted the  evOs  consequent  upon  the  want  of  caution— of  gradualness 
in  the  proposed  measures ;  and  being  upright,  the  object  of  his  ambition 
was  not  placed  solely  in  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  He  was  rarely 
satisfied  with  statements  and  measures  of  which  the  description  alone  is 
startling  to  ordinary  minds,  until  they  had  conducted  him  to  some  per- 
manent improvement  in  the  laws,  policy,  or  constitution  of  his  country. 
He  censured,  therefore,  precipitate  legislation ;  he  did  more,  he  recom- 
mended a  specific  scheme  of  improvement.  Gladly  would  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  his  lordship's  language  in  explaining  the  scheme, 
bnt  to  g^ve  it  piece-meal  would  be  to  mutilate  it,  and  to  give  it  at 
length  would  be  incompatible  with  our  limits.  Besides,  our  explanation 
of  the  grounds  of  his  reasoning  would  still  be  necessary.  Certain 
British  merchants  were  holders  of  a  species  of  property  in  the  British 
Colonies,  in  which  property  they  had  embarked  all  their  capital,  and 
which  acquired  for  its  alteration  a  particular  species  of  labour.  This 
species  of  labor  was  per  se,  bad ;  it  had,  however,  been  sanctioned  by 
repeated  acts  of  the  British  legislature.  This  property  is  the  estate  of 
the  planters ;  the  labor — ^that  of  negro  slaves— of  unhappy  beings,  by 
the  dispensation  of  Providence,  apparently  endowed  with  a  modicum  of 
intellect  tiiat  for  ever  debars  their  approaching  the  moral  rank  of  the 
white  man  in  the  scale  of  being.  Their  slavery  was,  as  we  have  said,  an 
admitted  evil.  The  main  question  then  is,  would  these  slaves,  if  enfran- 
oidsed,  work  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  they  now  do  by  compuUion ; 
would  the  estates  of  the  planters  be  as  cheaply  and  profitably  (or  nearly 
so)  cultivated  by  free  men  as  slaves  ?  Bxperienoe  has  answered  decid- 
edly In  the  negative.  The  Haytian  experiment  (tried  under  the  most 
artificially  favorable  circumstances)  and  failure,  as  communicated  by 
the  daily  press  of  the  last  month,  setties  the  question.  The  question  then 
is,  ought  the  planters,  from  a  regard  to  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  of 
legislative  and  moral  justice,  to  be  compensated  in  proportion  to  their 
loss  by  a  change  f^om  compulsory  to  free  labor  ?  Justice  says,  certainly 
yea.  Bat  then  the  estimate  of  this  compensation  is  so  great,  as  to  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  probability,  or  rather  possibility ;  for  it  is  almost 
certain,  from  the  extreme  ease  with  which  thcWest  Indian  negro  procures, 
or  could  procor^,  the  articles  of  his  subsistence  in  the  fruitful  climate  of 
the  tropics,  and  from  the  consequent  absence  of  a  motive  for  his  voluntary 
exertions  to  the  degree  necessuy  for  the  planter's  purposes,  that  the 
diange  in  the  mode  oi  employing  labor  would  efiect  not  only  its  diminn- 
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tion,  bat  its  dntire  cessation^— in  other  words,  the  compensBtioii  boght  to 
extend  to  the  whole  value  of  the  planters*  estates.  Precipitate  measures 
mast  therefore  he  abandoned ;  and  the  enemies  of  slavery^  must  apply 
themselves  only  to  sach  measures  as  tend  to  gradual  eaiancipalion,  and 
to  imparting  to  the  negro  the  motiye  for  the  necessary  quantity  of  volun^ 
tary  exertion.  This  last  was  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Jenkinson's^  propo- 
sition, that  of  eocotiragiog  the  increase  of  the  negro  population — ^in  other 
words,  of  increasing  the  competition  of  labour  in  the  market,  for  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  operation  of  tlie  principle  of  population  woald  be 
the  compelling,  ex  neceintaie  ret,  the  free  neg^roes  to  work  to  an  ex- 
tent iuTersely  as  the  demand  for  their  labour.  But  even  this  should  be 
cautiously  eflbctcd^for  the  "  strike'*  of  the  negroes  for  one  year,  would 
rain  ifretrief  ably  every  planter  in  the  GolonieB.-*-Lord  Liverpool's  pro- 
position failed ;  he  was  not  then  a  Minister. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  left  Lord  Liverpool  (then  Hawkesbury)  tm 
ampler  field  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents  as  a  statesman.  His  historical 
Came  will  be  dated  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  For  such  was  the  state  «f 
parties  during  the  life  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  his  celebrated  (and  equally 
exaggerated)  rival,  Mr.  Fox,  that  none  of  their  followers,  no  matter  bow 
eommanding  his  talents,  could  ever  hope  to  obtain  any  asecadaiusy  in  Um^ 
•onndls  of  the  nation.  Every  aum  pinned  Us  poliliDBl  faith  either  to  one 
or  the  other ;  and  while  the  gemua,  vrh,  eloquence,  and  raiM&tae  ehivflirjr 
of  disposition  of  a  Windliam  had  faa  ptey  second  fiddle  to  a  nuiD  ra 
all  points  his  inferior,  the  Sheridans,  the  Oieys,  the  Whithveads,  and 
the  Tiemeys,  were  conteat  with  chorusing  the  song  of  their  ovemled 
leader.  Reflection  on  the  conduct  and  opinions  ti  eilfacr  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  political  heresy,  for  witi^  hoth^ 
faith  had  supplied  the  place  of  reason.  One  party  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  all  the  measures  of  the  Minister  were  right ;  and  the 
ether  as  confidently  expected  the  country  woidd  be  sarved,  ootwilh^ 
standing  its  impending  ruin  and  misfortunes,  as  soon  as  the  poUtiiml 
redeemer  came  into  power.  The  nation  at  large  seemed  to  be  so 
deeply  impressed  with  this  feeMng,  that  on  the  death  of  both  leaders  in 
1806,  they  spoke  and  acted  as  if  all  hopes  of  their  saliBty  and  existence 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  their  only  duty  was  to  passively  submit  ttieai-> 
selves  to  the  wHl  of  that  heaven  which,  it  would  appear,  had  witbdrnwa 
its  protection,  in  having  recalled  its  earthly  ambassadors.  At  this  time 
Lord  Hawkesbury  was  offered  his  present  post,  the  Premiership,  by  his 
late  Majesty ;  wiUi  a  discretion  and  forethought,  peculiarly  his  own,  he 
declined  the  nominal  honor,  and  aooepted  the  arduous  station  of  Foreign 
Secretary.  He  had  already  filled  vrith  credit  and  alnlity  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  tiie  Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Home  ]>epan- 
ment ;  and  was  already  distinguished  for  his  cool  judgment  and  varioas 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  The  difficulties  of  the 
Foreign  Secretaryship  at  this  time  wlU  best  appeas  from  a  glaooe  at  the 
stAte  of  the  nation  in  1807.  The  administration  presented  the  rare  ano- 
maly in  English  politics  of  havhig  no  leader,  and  of  having  a  nominal 
head  who  was  never  seen  or  spoken  of  in  Parliament,  or  beard  of  out  of 
doors— the  Dmkie  of  Portland.  Most  of  them  held  their  places  Less  by 
their  own  strength  than  by  the  weakness  of  theix  opponents;  for  of  all  ad- 
mintstratigns,  that  which  they  had  succeeded  was  the  most  unpopular. 
The  Grenville  party  entirely  agreed  with  the  goverumeot  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  its  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  but  they  opposed 
it  in  all  the  details  of  administration  with  a  factious  animosity  which 
seemed  to  show  how  deeply  their  recent  exclusion  from  office  rankled  in 
their  bosoms;  and  thus  they  lost  with  the  nation  mudi  of  that  weight 
which  they  mast  otherwise  have  possessed  by  reason  of  their  acknow- 
ledged ability,  their  constitutional  principles,  ^abd  their  high  personal 
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character.  Mr.  Fox,  from  the  dawn  of  the  RevolntioDy  bad  opposed  the 
Antigallican  war  with  something  of  democratic  Timlehce ;  bis  followers 
were  still  its  systematic  opponents. 

The  foreign  relutions  of  the  country  were  particalarly  dishearten- 
ing. At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  fifteen  years  which  termi- 
nated at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  all  Europe  was  leagued  with  England 
against  revolutionary  France;  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  all  Europe  was  leagued  with  imperial  France  against 
England.^  The  English  fleet  swept  the  sea;  the  armies  of  France  occu- 
pied continental  Europe.  Neither  of  these  tremendous  powers,  the  only 
ones  either  could  employ  against  the  other,  could  possibly  be  brought 
into  contact ;  and  It  appeared  as  hopeless  an  undertaking  for  England  to 
attack  France  with  an  army,  as  for  the  latter  to  contend  for  the  empire  of 
the  sea.  This  was  a  time  to  try  a  man's  fortitude  as  well  as  his  sagacity. 
What  did  Lord  Hawkesbury  at  this  hour  of  trial?  Wfaat  was  bis  tonef 
War  I  a  war  on  the  Continent!  a  war  not  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
*'  till  the  British  troops  marched  in  triumph  to  ParisV*  For  this  ^rand« 
this  prophetie,  this  sublimely  patriotic  declaration,  he  was  scoffed  at  by 
bis  opponents,  and  contemptuously  sneered  at  by  his  friends.  It  was  in 
Tain  tliat  he  told  them,  that  Aough  the  war  might  appear  hopeless,  it,  or 
continental  vassalage  to  France,  was  the  only  choice  the  country  had  left, 
and  that  peace  would  not  only  be  disgraceful,  but  most  perilous,  so  long 
as  Buonaparte  held  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  province.  It  was  in  vain 
be  appealed  to  their  national  vanity,  and  reminded  them  of  the  days  of 
Edward,  and  Henry,  and  Marlborough ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
showed  them,  that,  though  the  national  expenditure  was  actually  seventy- 
two  millions  a  year,  the  wheels  of  the  political  machine  seemed  to  move 
more  freely  than  impeded  by  the  weight  laid  upon  them,  and  that  the 
agriooltural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
leaat,  kept  pace  with  its  burdens.  All  that  he  could  obtain  for  months, 
nay  years,  Uie  most  critical,  was  a  lukewarm  armament  to  Portugal ;  till 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Peroeval  ho  became  more  absolute  in  the  Cabinet. 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  it  was,  that  the  Peninsular  war,  under  his  auspices, 
was  carried  on  with  more  vigour  and  spirit ;  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
fought — his  sanguine  predictions  were  realized— his  scoffers  rebuked— »• 
the  British  troops  marched  in  triumph  to  Paris. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  in  these  the  earlier,  and  on  that  account  'the 
less  known,  events  of  Lord  Liyerpoors  political  history,  that  we  have  not 
left  oarselves  room  to  enter  upon  his  polltice-economical  views,  and 
•pinions  (which,  however,  we  shall  have  abtkndant  opportunities  of  dis- 
cuasing),  or  upon  the  taerita  of  lus  more  recent  polky  as  Prime  Minister. 
Its  being  recent,  however,  in  some  degree  precludes  the  necessity. 

In  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  we  sec  proof 
of  that  long-sighted  policy  for  which  he  is  so  pre-eminent.  His  Lordship 
thinks  that  Catholic  emancipation  would  be  but  the  prologue  of  a  drama, 
of  which  the  abolition  of  tythes,  at  least  the  diminution  of  the  value  of 
Church  property,  and  of  the  respectability  of  the  Church  establishment  in 
Ireland,  and  uhimatdy  in  England,  would  be  a  obief  iBcident.  We  agree 
wUh  hiw,  but,  nevertheless,  consider  that  the  peace  of  millions  and  the 
prosperity  of  a  kingdom,  probably  an  empire,  are  at  stak&  But  more  oi 
this  at  a  fitting  time. 

Lord  Liverpool's  style  of  speaking  is  cogent,  a^rgumentative,  and 
synthetical ;  his  language  pure*,  precise,  and  English,  undisfigored  by  in- 

*  The  writer  of  thia  article  has  heard  an  intelligent  and  experienced  Parliaaientary 
Reporter  say,  that  no  Kving  speaker's  language  can  be  altered  to  greater  disadvantage 
than  Lord  Liverpool's ;  and  that  none  is  so  free  frcm  the  jactaotes  et  ambitiosoi  institores 
eloquentuf— which  many  whom  we  could  name  of  repute,  mistake  for  oratory. 
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lerpoladon  from  the  ooioed  mintage  of  rhetoric,  and  free  from  all  puerile 
exotics,  glittering  paradoxes,  and  showy  trite  generalities ;  his  manner 
earnest,  urbane>  and  dignified^  with  mudi  of  the  negligentia  non  ingraia, 
so  much  commended  by  Cicero.    Yon  see  at  once»  from  the  onassnmed 
downrightness  of  Toice  and  gesture,  that  he  means  what  he  speaks,  and 
spealcs  what  he  means,  and  that  he  is  inflamed  by  no  desire  to  catch 
applause    by    a  sparkling    soda-waterish    sentiment,   or  well-turned, 
sonorous  period,  gracefully  delivered,  but  that  he  says  what  at  the 
moment  appears  fittest  to  be  said,  aecording  to  the  state  of  his  own 
mind,  or  the  character  of  the  question ;  that  he  is  one,  91a  et  humiiia 
subtUiter,  et  magna  graviter,  et  mediocria   temperate  potest  dicere  ^ 
and  that  his  only  aim  is  to  convince  you  he  is  right,  without  osten- 
tation;   and  that   yon   are   wrong,    without  arrogance.    In   him   are 
united  some  very  happy  and  rare  qualities :  he  can  trifle  without  affect- 
ing his  dignity,  can  dispute  without  losing  his  temper,  can  be  ponderous 
without  exaggerations,  can  be  precise  without  being  qu^t ;  and  as  his 
temperateness  is  free  from  languor,  so  is  hir  solemnity  untinctured  by 
grimace.   His  arguments  are  more  distinguished  for  their  force  than  their 
subtlety,  for  their  acuteness  than  their  refinement ;  as  if,  it  would  appear^ 
the  only  tactics  he  would  employ  to  vanquish  sophistry  and  ingenuity, 
are  those  furnished  by  integrity  and  common-sense.    In  speaking  very 
lately  of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  remarked  that  the  virtues  as  well  as  the 
failings  of  the  deceased  Prince,  were  those  of  an  English  gentlemaa» 
We  can  say  of  him  in  return,  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  failings,  are 
those  of  an  English  Minister.    For  in  him  arc  eminently  to  be  seen  the 
great  dignity  of  a  mind  roused  only  by  great  objects,  the  absence  of 
petty  bustle,  the  contempt  of  show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  the 
plainness,  downrightness,  and  strong  good  nature  that  oonstitute   the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  English  character. 
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The  Furet  has  favored  the  worid  with  a  most  affecting  tale ; 
quite  a  conte  moral,  we  should  say,  if  it  were  not  so  desperately 
romantic,  of  which  Mademoiselle  Sonntag,  **  one  of  the  loveliest,  as 
*'  well  as  sweetest,  of  singers,"  is  the  heroine.  We  had  l)een  well  aware 
of  the  sad  havoc  which  that  lady  had  made  among  the  hearts  of  the 
young  and  old,  both  at  the  Berlin  Hof  Theatre^  and  at  the  Italian 
Opera  at  Paris.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  which  the 
world  have  hitherto  entertained  of  the  attractions  of  Mademoiselle 
Sonntag,  will  be  considerably  enhanced  if  they  will  but  consult  the 
columns  of  the  Furet;  there  they  will  find  that 

**  In  (juhion  ahe  hath  no  peere ; 
And  princely  wightes  that  lady  wooed. 
To  be  tbeyr  wedded  fere." 

It  will  further  appear  that  the  heir  of  one  of  the  first  families  itf 
Prussia,  the  Prince  de  Hardenberg,  **  loveth  her  best  of  all  ;*'  and, 
as  the  prose  version  of  the  Furet  says,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, from  which  nothing  could  rouse  him.  At  length  he  wrote  to 
bis  father,  from  whom  he  had  received  a  formal  refusal,  that  not 
being  able  to  exist  without  the  woman  he  loved,  he  was  determined 
to  put  an  eud  to  his  sufferings  by  ridding  himself  of  his  life. 

"  And  aye  1  but  I  wume  that  ladye'i  love, 
For  dole  now  I  mun  dye." 
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Then  comes  the  best  part  of  the  story :  the  father  offering,  in  bis 
turn,  to  die  rather  than  consent  to  a  mes-aiiiancei  the  king  interpos- 
ing his  authority,  or  rather  his  interest,  with  his  Prime  Minister,  and 
reqaesting  old  Hardenberg  to  be  a  kind  father,  to  consider  that 
Madamoiseile'Sonntag's  character  was  irreproachable,  that  his  son's 
passion  was  so  violent ;  and  just  suggesting  that  it  was  proper  to 
submit  the  one  to  a  trial  of  absence,  and  the  other  to  a  trial  of  the 
allurements  of  life.  But  here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  ballad 
of  Syr  CauHne ;  the  parallel  will  no  longer  do :  the  times  are  sadly 
changed,  and  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  Then  the  King  sent  off 
the  knight,  by  way  of  trial,  '*  to  fighte  the  grimme  Soldan  ;*'  now  his 
Majesty  of  Prussia  sends  off  the  lady  to  stand  the  allurements  of 
London  and  Paris ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  story,  we  must  say,  that  it 
strikes  us  as  rather  extraordinary,  that  young  Hardenberg  should 
write  to  his  father,  the  Prime  Minister;  and  still  more  so,  that  he. 
should  receive  an  answer,  unless  it  be  by  the  petite  po$te  across  the 
Styx>«-seeing  that  old  Hardenberg  has  been  dead  and  gone  for  several 
years,  long  before  his  son  could  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Sonntag  on 
the  Berlin  stage. 

But,  setting  aside  this  circumstance,  we  are  still  surprised,  that 
the  Editor  of  a  French  journal,  though  in  an  atmosphere  somewhat 
heretical  in  affairs  of  taste,  should  venture  to  insert  in  his  columns 
any  thing  so  unclassical,  so  utterly  romantic.  What  will  his  French 
readers  say,  and  more  especially,  what  will  be  the  sensation  in  the 
Paris  $ahn$,  if  they  discover,  that  he  relates,  with  visible  satisfaction,! 
something  so  desperately,  romantic,  or,  as  he  has  very  properly  ob- 
served, so  absolutely  German  ?  Gave!  M,  h  Redacteur! 

We  are  enabled  to  furnish  the  Editor  of  the  Furet  with  the  clue 
of  the  circumstances  on  which  the  recital  given  to  him,  se  non  vero^ 
at  least,  ben  trovato,  is  probably  founded. 

The  prior  part  of  the  stOry,  the  love  of  a  young  nobleman,  the 
refusal  of  his  father,  and  the  correspondence,  has  been  a  current 
report  at  Berlin  nearly  a  twelvemonth  ago,  only  they  did  not  trouble 
the  maiief  of  old  Hardenberg;  the  lover  was  not,  besides  his  other. 
feats  and  hardships,  obliged  to  apply  to  his  dead  father ;  but  the 
misery  was,  that  the  father  was,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  still 
alive ;  and  though  he  is  not  Prime  Minister,  but  only  a  Bohemian 
Count,  still  obstinately  refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  Besides, 
they  are  much  too  loyal  at  Berlin  to  think  of  introducing  the  name 
of  his  Majesty  in  a  love-story. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  another  article  in  this  number,  to 
mention  a  novel,  which  made  much  noise  at  Berlin,  as  Mademoiielle 
Sonntag  was  the  heroine,  and  most  of  the  fashionables  of  the  day 
were  among  the  dramatis  personse.  When  the  last  copy  of  *'  Hen- 
**  rietta,  the  fair  Songstress/'  had  scarcely  been  sold,  the  book  was 
prohibited,  and  the  police  were  busy  in  tracing  the  author.  They 
succeeded,  or,  at  least,  they  thought  they  had  succeeded,  in  laying 
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the  crime  of  all  the  bold  allusions  which  the  volumes  contained,  at 
the  door  of  Ludwig^  Rellstab,  the  author  of  a  well-known  collection 
of  ^^  Legends  and  Romantic  Tales/'  which  are  much  esteemed  for 
the  elegance  of  the  style,  which  is  considered  to  come  nearest  to  the 
classical  model  of  A.  W.  SchlegeVs  performances.  But  as  the  Berlin 
police  are  woefully  inditferent  to  the  poiot,  whetlier  a  man  writes 
good  or  bad  German,  Lud^ig  Relistab  was  forthwith  commanded  to 
prison,  and  detained  sufficient  time  to  understand,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  write  Romantic  Tales  and  Legends,  and  another  to  exercise 
his  satirical  views  on  the  great  folks  of  Berlin. 

In  that  novel,  however,  the  report  of  the  ardent  love  of  the 
Bohemian  Count,  has  been  taken  up,  and  somewhat  adorned.  He 
subjects  her  to  a  number  of  trials,  both  by  his  agents  in  Berlin,  and 
by  his  own  appearance  before  her  in  disguise.  But  she  is  found 
faithful,  satu  tache  ei  fom  reproehe;  and  the  novel  concluded  by 
introducing  her  as  Countess  ***• 

There  are  two  facts,  on  which  the  said  novel,  and  the  recital  of 
the  Furet,  and  the  report  of  all  who  have  seen  her,  perfectly  agree ; 
first,  that  she  really  is  "  one  of  the  loveliest,  as  well  as  sweetest, 
**  singers;"  and,  secondiy»*that  her  line  of  conduct  has  always  been 
most  honorable,  and  superior  to  the  slightest  suspicion. .  Her  style  of 
singing  has  occasioned  some  criticism ;  at  Berlin,  they  considered 
her  exclusively  fitted  for  Rossini's  manner;  at  Paris,  they  thought 
she  spoiled  Mozart  and  Cimarosa,  and  that  her  pronunciation  of  the 
Italian  was  not  quite  soft  enough ;  but  at  both  places,  her  manner, 
in  her  favorite  characters,  was  declared  to  be  fascinating.  Her  ap- 
pearance was  the  despair  of  all  the  other  actresses ;  even  the  cele- 
brated Fodor  went  to  the  sea  side,  and  left  the  Opera  to  Mademoiselle 
Sonntag,  and  to  some  minor  constellations,  who  could  never  think 
of  rivalling  her.  At  Berlin,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  intrigue 
curried  on  by  her  rivals  on  the  stage ;  but  the  enthusiasm  was  bound- 
less ;  they  were  insatiable  to  hear,  and'  to  admire;  and  it  was  said, 
that  as  long  as  she  was  at  Berlin,  on  every  day  of  the  week  there  was 
**  bettOHdiae  Sanntagsfeier"  which  we  shall  abstain  from  translating ; 
since  the  ladies  would  never  forgive  us,  if  we  were  not  to  give  them 
credit  for  a  knowledge  of  German,  and  the  gentlemen  must  know 
that  a  pun  is  intrdduisible. 

A  large  field  of  conjecture  is  open  as  to  the  probable  conse* 
quences  of  her  appearance  in  London.  Who  can  tell — to  be  silent 
of  other  possibilities — who  can  tell,  whether  we  shall  not  have  a  fifth 
edition  of  Tremaine,  with  Dr.  Evelyn  ^*  rubbing  his  hands**  with 
satisfaction,  and  suppressing  the  sermon  on  the  opera  altogether? 
Who  can  tell,  whether  Vivian — even  Vivian  himself— will  not  say 
good  bye  to  **  the  famous  tun  of  Heidelberg,"  the  apt  emblem  of  his 
boundless  grief,  and  abandon  his  evening  parties  ^  on  the  nioon4it 
*'  Neccar,"  and  start  for  home  with  the  EU-ptnty  or  may  be  in  his 
barouche?  And  who  can  tell,  whether  it  will  not  come  to  pass,  that 
on  taking  up  the  journals,  or  the  novels  of  the  day,  it  will  become 
customary  to  ask,  *'  No  scandal  about  Mademoiselle  Sonntag,  I  hope?" 
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My  aunt  is  a  woman  of  easy  fortune,  agreeable  person,  and  lady- 
like manners,  who»  rather  late  in  life,  out  of  some  romantic  feeling  of 
attachment  to  a  youthful  friend,  so  far  overcame  her  reluctance  to  a 
married  life,  as  to  unite  herself  to  the  widower  pf  her  early  com- 
panion. She  had,  according  to  her  own  account,  while  in  the  prime 
of  youth  and  beauty^  resisted  the  most  advantageous  offers  to  esta- 
blish herself  in  the  world ;  but  being  of  a  turn  of  niiud  more  than 
commonly  liberal,  though  she  preferred  a  single  state  herself,  she  by 
no  means  approved  of  the  same  choice  in  others ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  exerted  her  utmost  influence  over  all  her  connections  to  persuade 
them  of  the  propriety  of  settling  speedily  in  life.  She  had  latterly 
been  trying  her  powers  of  eloquence  on  this  subject  in  our  family, 
jtelling  my  mother  that  knight-errantry  being  long  since  past, 
when  gallant  cavaliers  used  to  hunt  impatiently  through  the  world  in 
search  of  beauties,  the  change  in  the  fashions  of  the  times  now  re- 
quired the  beauties  to  take  the  trouble  of  looking  for  the  knights* 
I  fancy  my  father  and  mother  were  of  the  old  school,  for  they  cer- 
tainly did  no.t  act  upon  my  aunt's  advice,  and  my  four  sisters  and  I 
lived  on  at  home  unmarried,  as  she  had  predicted. 

The  widower  had  been  left  with  a  family  of  young  children, 
whom  he  educated  with  the  greatest  care.  My  aunt  was  reckoned  to 
make  a  very  indulgent  step-mother,  and,  excepting  a  few  peculiarities 
which  had  acquired  the  force  of  habits  during  her  long  life  of  single- 
ness, she  was  as  comfortable  a  second  wife  as  the  widower  could  have 
met  with.  She  is  rather  of  a  sentimental  turn,  and  in  her  youth  had 
written  many  pretty  pieces  of  poetry,  which  being  mostly  of  a  melan- 
choly cast,  were  supposed  to  have  given  great  softness  to  her  charac- 
ter. As  her  husband's  family  grew  up,  the  daughters  married, 
imd  the  sons  dispersed,  and  my  uncle  himself  was  the  first  to  propose 
&n  invitation  being  dispatched  to  one  of  their  nieces.  My  four  sisters 
and  I  had  been  rather  in  the  back-ground  with  my  aunt  since  the 
neglect  of  her  advice  with  regard  to  our  establishment ;  but  she  is 
an  extremely  good-natured  woman,  and  reflecting  that  we  were  more 
to  he  pitied  than  blamed,  she  determined  on  burying  all  former  un« 
kindness,  and  in  future  to  manage  our  affairs  herself.  Though  I,  the 
eldest,  am  something  past  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  my  aunt  was  too 
great  a  friend  to  order  and  regularity  in  families  to  prefer  one  of  my 

Jonnger  sisters  before  me.     Accordingly,  her  carriage,  her  maid,  and 
er  trusty  servant,  Joseph,  were  sent  to  my  father's  for  me. 

"  I  wonder,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  on  the  first  night 
of  my  arrival,  ^*  I  wonder,  my  dear,  whether  Colonel  Hill  really  came 
**  home  to-day  ?  Betty  tells  me  a  gentleman's  carriage  passed  the  gate 
*^  in  good  time  this  morning,  and  took  the  turn  up  to  Biessingley." 

**  So  many  gentlemen's  carriages  pass  that  way,"  said  my  uncle, 
who  was  drinking  his  wine  after  dinner,  and  reading  the  newspaper. 

**  Yes,  my  dear,"  pursued  my  aunt,  *'  but  this  was  a  yellow 
"  carriage,  a  chariot,  which  you  know  is  his,  and  two  men  on  the 
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*'  box»  and  he  always  travels  with  two  men,  and  they  turned  up  past 
**  the  corner  while  she  stood  watching  them,  and  went  at  a  good 
"  round  pace." 

My  uncle  is  a  grave  man  ;  he  only  smiled,  '*  there  are  so  many 
**  yellow  carriages,  and  the  road  to  Blessiugley  leads  to  so  many 
**  other  places  ••••,'*  he  began. 

"  So  it  does,  but  Mrs.  Finch  told  me  on  Saturday,  her  master 
*'  was  expected  certainly  some  time  this  week.  If  I  had  thought,  I 
"  might  have  made  Joseph  enquire  at  the  toll-bar  when  he  went  for 
"  the  bag.  I  wonder,  my  dear,  you  did  not  think  of  that? — I  really 
**  wish  he  were  come,  he  is  such  a  very  agpreeable  man.  The  sort  of 
**  man,  Kate,"  continued  my  aunt,  turning  to  me,*'  that  I  am  quite 
•*  sure  you  will  like." 

"  Is  he  handsome,  ma'am?"  said  I. 

"  Handsome,  my  dear !  who  thinks  of  beauty  in  a  man  ?  You 
''  are  too  sensible  a  girl,  Kate,  to  be  attracted  by  beauty.  No,  my 
'*  dear,  I  will  not  do  you  that  injustice.  One  of  your  yonnger  sisters 
"  might  indeed  with  more  reason  talk  of  beauty ;"  she  laid  a  provok- 
ing stress  on  the  word  younger,  "  but  jfmc .. ..,  no.  Colonel  Hill 
**  certainly  is  not  handsome,  not  regularly  handsome,  my  dear,"  said 
she  to  her  husband,  '*  I  don't  think  you  would  call  Colonel  Hill 
'*  handsome?" 

**  Who  ?  Hill  ? "  exclaimed  my  uncle,  **  I  think  he's  about  as 
'^  ugly  a  man  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

My  aunt  could  not  help  laughing. — **  Well,  perhaps  he  is 
*'  plain  I-- Yes,  he  certainly  is  plain,  but  bo  agreeable." 

"  Is  he  tall,  ma'am?"  said  I,  for  I  was  much  amused  with  the 
conversation. 

"  No,  not  tall,  certainly  not  tall ;  you  wouldn't  call  Colonel  HiH 
•*  tall,  my  dear?" 

"  I  call  him  little  better  than  a  dwarf,  my  dear,"  answered  my 
uncle  provokingly. 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Pelham ;  that's  ridiculous — that's  going  quite 
*'  to  the  other  extreme — that's  quite  absurd.  Colonel  Hill  certainly 
"  is  not  tall,  but  he  is  most  extremely  clever,  fascinating,  and 
"  agreeable." 

"  Is  he  dark  or  fair,  aunt?" 

**  I  declare  I  can  hardly  tell.  He  has  been  so  long  in  India 
"  that ." 

**  Has  he  been  long  in  India,  ma'am  ?" 

*'  Why, — a  few  years.  Yes,  ten  years  in  India  you  know,  Kate, 
"  tell  more  than  twenty  at  home,  &c." 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am,  I  am  afraid  this  friend  of  youi^s  must  be 
**  very  old  and  very  ugly  ?" 

'*  By  no  means,  my  dear,  you  take  me  up  quite  wrongly,  Kate. 
**  Besides,  he's  no  such  particular  friend  of  mine ;  you  talk  so  much 
"  yourself,  you  don't  hear  a  word  I  say.  I  dare  say  you  would  think 
**  such  a  man  as  Frank  much  the  most  charming  of  the  two,  because 
*^  he  is  six  feet  high,  has  fine  e^es,  and  a  hussar  uniform ;  girls  are  so 
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"  perverse  and  goself-conceited.  Not  but  what  Fve  a  great  afTection 
**  for  Frank,  my  dear/'  continued  my  aunt,  looking  kindly  on  my 
uncle,  "  but  to  compare  a  young  man  just  entering  life  to  a  man 
'*  of  Colonel  HilKs  experience,  you  know  is  absurd.** 

'*  Quite,"  said  my  uncle,  smiling,  *'  Frank  has  his  way  to  fight 
**  in  the  world,  poor  fellow,  and  Colonel  Hill,  Kate,  has  a  good  house 
"  well  fitted,  and  well  furnished,  and  three  good  thousand  a  year  to 
"  spend  in  it.** 

**  Three  thousand  at  koii,**  said  my  aunt. 

After  all  this,  it  was  a  little  tantalizing  to  find  that  the  yellow 
chariot  had  not  belonged  to  Colonel  Hill.  Joseph  learned  nothing 
further  at  the  toll-bar  than  that  it  had  passed  the  gatetoBlessingley; 
and  Mrs.  Finch  told  my  aunt's  housekeeper,  when  they  met  at 
Farmer  Cope's  on  a  bargain  for  turkeys,  that  there  was  no  word  of 
the  colonel  yet.  Still  my  aunt  always  hoped  that  some  bright  morn- 
ing would  bring  him  over  to  call;  he  was  an  old  man,  and  liked  to 
pop  in  unawares  on  people;  and  we  never  paid  a  visit  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  that  she  did  not  expect  he  would  suddenly  arrive  to  make 
one  of  the  company.  But  we  were  doomed  to  suffer  perpetual 
disappointment :  Colonel  Hill  never  appeared,  he  was  still  in 
London;  though  what  he  could  be  doing  there,  at  this  absurd 
time  of  year,  was  more  than  my  aunt  could  make  out.  ^*  Courting  a 
•*  wife,  perhaps,"  said  my  uncle  coolly.  **  Nonsense,"  said  my  aunt; 
**  how  ridiculous,  Mr.  Pelham!     Wives  in  London  in  November  I" 

About  this  time,  in  the  midst  of  our  despair,  we  received  an 
invitation  from  one  of  my  uncle's  daughters,  who  was  settled  at  some 
little  distance  in  a  neighbouring  county.  It  was  a  christening  party, 
and  there  was  expected  to  be  a  grand  concourse  of  relations. 
Surely,"  said  my  aunt,  ''  Frank  will  never  be  so  absurd  as  to  ask 
leave  of  absence  for  such  nonsense  I  But  young  men  are  so  silly; 
and  he  is  so  foolishly  fond  of  his  sister.  I  only  hope  he  won't  offer 
a  visit  here.     1  hate  encouraging  young  people  in  idleness." 

It  was  a  very  cold  foggy  morning  when  we  set  out.  There  had 
been  a  great  fall  of  snow  followed  by  a  hoar  frost,  and  I  did  not 
augur  well  of  the  comforts  of  the  journey;  for  I  was  immured 
between  my  uncle  and  aunt,  neither  of  them  very  spare  in  their  per- 
sons, and  any  attempt  to  enlarge  the  ledge  of  seat  allotted  to  me  was 
frostrated  by  my  uncle's  great  drab  coat  on  one  side,  and  my  aunt's 
bandboxy  with  her  best  turban  and  feathers,  on  the  other.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  two  newly  killed  hares  lay  at  my  feet,  and  a  waggon  and 
team  of  horses,  for  one  of  the  little  boys,  beside  them. 

We  turned  into  the  Blessingley  road,  and  my  aunt  made  one 
effort  more  to  hear  news  of  her  favorite  colonel.  She  bid  the  postiU 
lions  stop  at  the  Lodge. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  master  be  come  home,  that  is,  he  but  five  miles 
"  off"."  said  the  woman  who  came  to  the  gate.  "  At  Lord  Carwinton's, 
**  ma'am,  at  the  Hall;  but  we  don't  expect  master  home  afore 
**  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  week ;  he  have  another  visit  to  pay  twelve 
**  or  fifteen  miles  away.     We  don't  expect  him  afore  Tuesday  week." 
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<<  Twelve  or  fifteen  miles  off»  Mr.  Pelhan^"  said  my  aant; 
"  depend  upon  it,  he  is  going  to  the  christening :  he  is  a  great  friend 
**  of  Caroline's.  Lord  Carwinton's  did  she  say  ?  I  am  not  surprised 
'*  at  that,  he  has  very  fashionable  acquaintance.  Look  at  Blessingley, 
**  Kate,  isn't  it  a  pretty  place?  Capital  gardens  you  see,  and  every 
"  kind  of  luxury." 

It  was  a  comfortable  looking  place,  certainly,  but  not  otherwise 
remarkable,  though  my  aunt  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  its  perfections, 
for  a  mile  or  two.  She  was  stopt  by  the  men  suddenly  checking  the 
horses  to  make  way  for  a  carriage  that  was  driving  furiously  down  a 
cross  lane  into  the  poblic  road.  It  was  only  a  g^g,  containing  two 
gentlemen  muffled  up  to  their  eyes  in  cloaks,  furs,  and  neckcloths. 
They  bowed  slightly  as  they  passed. 

**  God  bless  my  sou),"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  **  is  not  that  the  road 
**  from  Lord  Carwinton*^,  Mr.  Pelhany?  To  be  sure  it  is,  and  that's 
'*  the  colonel,  I  knew  him  directly.  Stop,"  cried  she  to  the  servant, 
letting  down  the  glass  hastily,  and  leaning  out  she  bowed  most  com- 
placently to  the  hedge. 

'*  My  dear,"  said  my  uncle  quietly,  ''  I  don't  think  that's  the 
"  colonel." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  returned  my  aunt,  ^*  I  am  sure  it  is.  Didn't 
<«  you  see  how  intimately  he  bowed  ?" 

**  But  he  never  travels  in  a  gig,"  said  my  unele.  **  Oh  dear, 
**  yes  I  he  does,  Mr.  Pelham.  Don't  you  remember  he  came  to  us, 
''  in  the  summer,  in  a  gig — a  green  gig.  '*  Joseph,  was  that  a  green 
'Vgig?"  called  my  aunt,  thrusting  her  head  a  second  time  out  of  the 
window. 

**  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  ma'am,"  answered  Joseph,  touching 
his  hat. 

"  Didn't  you  look?" 

"  No,  ma  am,  I  did  not,"  replied  Joseph  again  with  equal  cere- 
mony. 

"  That  man  never  sees  any  thing,  I  believe,"  said  my  aaot, 
pulling  up  the  glass  with  a  jerk.  **  It's  very  odd  that  some  people 
"  make  no  sort  of  use  of  their  eyes:  however,  I  am  quite  convinced 
**  that  was  the  colonel:  I  know  his  fur  cap.  I  wish  we  could  find 
"  out:  it's  so  disagreeable  not  to  be  certain.  I  am  quite  sure  be  is 
**  going  to  Caroline's,  that's  the  road.  How  many  miles  did  the 
**  woman  .at  the  Lodge  say,  Kate?  Twelve  or  fifteen,  wasn't  it? 
'*  Exactly  the  distance  you  know,  Mr.  Pelham.  Very  odd  he  should 
''  have  been  so  near  and  never  called  on  us.  I  declare,"  conttnaed 
she,  putting  her  head  out  again  fVom  the  side  window,  **  there  they 
'*  are,  before  us  still  1  a  good  way  on  I  They  will  just  be  hurrying 
'*  forward  to  rest  their  horses  at  the  Nag's  Head." 

The  Nag's  Head  was  a  public  house  in  a  small  village,  about 
half  way  between  the  regular  stages.  My  aunt  stopped  there  to  get 
change.  As  she  drew  her  long  purse  from,  her  pocket,  she  looked 
eagerly  round  for  the  gig,  but  the  yard  was  quite  empty. 

**  How  tiresome !"  excUimed  shci  '<  I'm  sure  I  thought  they  took 
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*'  tbis  roftd*     Pray,  Mr.  Hodson*  wasn't  there  a  gig  went  by  just  now 
•*  — a  green  gig — with  two  gentlemen  in  it  very  much  muffled  up  ?" 

*'  Tb^re  might,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  was  in  the  stable  and  didn't 
**  see.  Thomas^  Thomas  Hostler  1  was  thete  ever  a  gig  passed  within 
"  this  few  minutes  V* 

^  '  **  My  dear,"  said  my  uncle,  **  how  can  you  make  yourself  so 
*'  ridiculous.     What  does  it  signify?*' 

**  A  green  gig  with  two  gentlemen  in  mtUtary  cloaks?"  screamed' 
out  Thomas  Hostler. 

"  There,  now,  Mr.  Pelham,  military  cloaks,"  said  my  aunt, 
nodding  wisely  to  my  uncle,  and  setting  herself  more  comfortably  in 
lier  seat. 

**  Yes»  ma'am,'-'  said  Mr.  Hodson,    **  the  gentlemen   stopt  a' 
**  minute  just  to  water  their  horses,  and  went  on  again  directly." 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hodson.  Just  the  people  we  saw,  my  dear," 
pursued  my  aunt,  half  appealing  to  my  uncle.  '^  Go  on."  As  she 
spoke,  the  noise  of  wheels  approached  us,  and,  before  we  could  any 
of  us  utter  a  single  exclamation,  the  green  gig  passed  again.  Again 
the  two  gentlemen  bowed. 

"  There,  look  you  out  at  this  window,  Kate.  Oh  1  you  don't 
**  know  him.  Out  at  that  window  Mr*  Pelham^^quick.  Is  it  the 
**  colonel  or  not  ?  I  really  begin  to  believe  it  can't  be  he.  Where 
*^  in  the  world  can  they  have  been?  Through  all  the  cross-roads  in 
"  the  country,  I  suppose.  It's  a  very  extraordinary  thing.  Joseph  ! 
'<  do  you  think  that's  the  colonel  now  ?" 

**  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  indeed;  I  didn't  see  no  sabre  cut  over  the 
"  gentleman's  left  heye ;  and  I  looked  pretty  sharp  too." 

My  aunt  threw  herself  back  upon  the  seat :  **  Well  I  it  is  the 
'*  strangest  adventure !" 

**  As  good  as  the  stout  gentleman,"  said  my  uncle ;  **  isn't  it,  my 
**  dear?   l^t  I  hope,  for  your  satisfaction,  it  will  end  more  tangibly."^ 

*^  Oh  dear  no,  uncle,"  said  I ;  '*  it  would  spoil  the  whole  plot  if 
**  the  colonel  were  ever  to  appear.  He  should  be  Hke  *  Antony 
"  *  White'— ^always  invisible." 

"  I'm  not  at  all  clear,  now,"  said  my  aunt,  gravely,  **  that  it's 
"  he  at  all." 

**  Nor  1,"  said  my  uncle. 

'*  Yet  they  bowed/'  continued  my  aunt.  **  They  must  be  going 
'*  to  the  christening,  however,  whoever  they  are.  Wc  shall  soon 
'*  see,  the  road  divides  at  the  next  mile-stone.  ''  I  declare,"  pur- 
*'  sued  she,  looking  intently  at  the  wheel  tracks ;  ''  I  declare  they 
'*  have  taken  the  right  road ;  they  have  indeed :  I  can  trace  the  fresh 
"  marks  quite  plain." 

Even  my  uncle  was  roused  by  this,  and  leaning  out,  he  strained 
his  eyes  over  the  snowy  path. — ''  Good,  Mary,  I  believe  you're  right. 
**  If  it  should  be  the  colonel  after  all  I" 

^*  Why  you  may  depend  upon  it  Caroline  would  invite  him ; — 
take  my  word  for  it  he  will  be  there.  See  now,  Mr.  Pelham,  you 
may  track  them  all  the  way  as  plain  as  possible.     Look  1" 
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Out  went  my  aunt's  head ;  out  went  my  uncle's.  I  was  almost 
frozen  between  them.  Luckily,  a  minute  or  two  brought  us  to  the 
town  where  we  were  to  change  horses.  There  were  two  capital  inns 
in  it.  Would  the  gig,  or  would  it  not,  choose  the  same  that  we 
did  ?  How  my  aunt  applauded  herself,  when,  on  arriving  at  the 
Black  Lion,  we  saw  it  standing  at  the  door ! 

'*  Get  out,  Mr.  Pelham,'*  cried  she  quickly:  '*  get  out  for  a 
*'  moment,  and  look  what  cypher  is  upon  the  panneL  i  can  see  two 
"  letters  from  he1%k*' 

"  J.  S." 

*'  Nonsense !  it  must  be  a  mistake,  or  they've  borrowed  one. 
"  Ask  the  landlord  their  names,  can't  you  ?  He  must  know  some- 
"  thing  about  them.  You  see  they're  stopping.  We've  plenty  of 
**  time :  we've  only  five  short'  miles  to  go." 

My  good-natured  uncle  obeyed ;  but  he  returned  with  very 
melancholy  intelligence: — The  gig  had  brought  two  gentlemen,  the 
landlord  did  not  know  from  where,  to  look  at  a  horse  of  Sir  Richard 
Bridges',  which  was  for  sale  at  his  stables,  and  he  did  not  think  Ihey 
meant  to  go  any  further  this  night.  We  were  all  thunderstruck.-— 
Even  I,  after  the  military  cloaks  had  had  my  romance  about  the 
adventure,  and  my  uncle,  under  all  his  calm  exterior,  had  fully 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair.  It  was  a  very  dull  five  miles  from 
the  post  town,  and  we  none  of  us  arrived  in  the  best  of  humours  at 
our  journey's  end.  We  were  immediately  shown  into  our  rooms  to 
dress.  I  was  proceeding  very  leisurely  in  the  business,  when  the 
sound  uf  rapid  wheels  drew  me  to  the  window.  1  could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes.  Standing  at  the  door,  surrounded  by  servants,  in  the  act 
of  unpacking  its  various  conveniencies,  was  the  identical  dark  green 
gig.  I  ran  as  quickly  as  possible  to  my  aunt's  room,  that  she  might 
hear,  without  a  moment's  loss,  this  interesting  piece  of  news ;  but 
she  was  dressed,  and  gone  down  stairs.  There  was  a  great  bustle  in 
the  hall,  and  loud  and  merry  voices  reached  me,  as  I. returned  along 
the  gallery  to  my  own  apartment.  I  left  it  as  expeditiously  as  I 
could,  yet  I  found  1  was  about  the  last  to  enter  the  spacious  drawing 
room.  It  was  full  of  company,  and  quite  a  crowd  was  round  my 
aunt,  who  seemed  to  be  in  her  highest  spirits. 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Osborne,"  said  a  tall  young  man,  with  dark  eyes 
and  mustachios,  advancing  gaily  to  meet  me, ''  who  do  you  think 
**  were  in  the  gig  ?  Dr.  Scott,  who  is  to  christen  my  little  niece,  and 
«  CkJonel  Hill." 
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As  the  floweret  blooms  to  perish, 

As  the  day-god  shines  to  set. 
So  the  ties  we  fondly  cherish. 

Gladden  but  to  bring  regret. 

All  whose  promise  gilds  the  morrow* 

All  who  cheer  the  passing  day, 
Only  barb  the  dart  of  sorrow. 

When  the  spoiler  claims  his  prey.  .     m k. 
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BT  '*  TBB  LITTLE  UNKNOWN." 

No.  3.— SIQNOLOGY,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"  There  be  more  thingi  in  Heav'n  and  Earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philoeophy.'*  Sha&spbarb. 

"  That's  hie  eign. 
And  here'i  a  new  mystery  and  hieroglypliic."  Alcbbmjst. 

In  80  curious  an  age  as  the  present,  I  wonder  to  have  met  with 
no  orderly  treatise  on  siens,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  yield  matter 
for  a  science,  as  particular  and  important  as  heraldry.  Of  the  Vir- 
tuosos, who,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  made  collections  of  every 
thing,  either  in  coins  and  medals,  or  statues  and  paintings,  none, 
in  «iy  knowledge,  have  ever  made  a  collection  of  tignt ;  and  yet,  I 
cannot  see  why  a  man  should  not  take  as  much  pleasure  in  possessing 
the  sign  of  the  Boar's  Head,  at  Eastcheap,  as  did  Don  Quixote  in 
wearing  the  helmet  of  Mambrino. 

The  only  reason  apparent  to  me,  why  the  curious  and  pains- 
taking have,  never  essayed  this  unexplored  region  of  science,  is  the 
general  acquaintance  which  such  an  attempt  requires,  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  already  invented.  As,  for  instance,  who  could  presume 
to  pronounce  upon  the  sign  of  the  Square  and  the  Compasses,  and 
other  insignia  of  Masonry,  so  frequently  met  with,  but  an  adept  in  that 
occuU  art,  and  one  that  had  devoted  many  of  his  nights  to  the  labors 
of  the  "  Lodge?"  or  what  Signoiogitt  could  determine  with  authority, 
the  square,  the  circular,  the  globular,  and  all  the  other  figures  to  be 
seen  suspended  from  a  sign  post,  or  over  a  shop  door,  and  prescribe 
the  just  dimensions  of  each ;  or  lay  down  by  demonstration  how  many 
semi-diameters  of  a  barber's  pble,  should  be  equal  to  its  height,  unless 
he  had  first  mastered  Vitruvius,  and  was  possessed  of  the  five  orders 
of  Grecian  architecture,  together  with  the  gothic,  and  could  tell  at 
first  sight  what  was  Hypatkraif  and  what  Peripteral?  Thus, 
painting,  and  poetry,  and  sculpture,  and  cabinet-maxing,  are,  as  it 
were,  the  hanamaids  of  Signifieature ;  with  all  of  whom  one  must 
make  interest  and  be  in  favor,  to  get  an  introduction  to  their  mis- 
tress. A  sign,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  proper  field  of  the 
fine  arts,  wherein  they  expatiate  freely  and  at  large,  running  out  into 
pleasing  vagaries,  and  easily  sliding  into  new  forms  and  combinations, 
as  being  nearer  to,  and  more  assisted  by  nature,  the  inexhaustible 
repository  of  all  things.  For  instance,  in  one  direction  you  may  see 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  represented  with  a  very  manhai 
aspect,  and  in  full  costume,  and  over  the  next  door  to  him,  the  god 
Bacchus,  a  fat  little  nudity,  astride  on  a  wine  cask  ;  while,  in  another, 
some  window  presents  you  with  a  Chinese  woman,  whose  head  wags 
instead' of  her  tongue,  replying,  as  it  were,  to  the  grin  of  a  naked 
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black  boy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  who  exhibits  himself  to 
the  public  at  the  shop  door»  and  preserves  his  decency  with  an  apron 
of  tobacco  leaves.  These  latter  belong  to  the  gtaiuarif  department 
of  Signology,  and  have  their  full  meaning,  though  the  generality  are 
mpainHng^  presenting  you  with  a  variety  of  landscapes,  animals, 
and  objects,  which  have  all  their  particular  applications  in  their  va- 
rious images  or  devices.  Some  signs  are  accompanied  by  inscriptions, 
which  either  are  kindly  intended  as  expositions  of  their  mystery,  in 
the  manner  of  the  artist  who  wrote  under  his  sign,  "  this  is  a  lion,'* 
or  as  morals  suggested  by  their  metaphors,  or  rather  as  running 
eommeniariei  on  painted  ideas.  In  this  department  of  literature, 
therefore,  an  author  is  sure  of  being  concite  without  being  vbecure; 
tod,  if  a  Doef ,  his  ^^iden  9ersei  will  be  read  by  the  paeting  generation^ 
without  the  possibility  in  an  after  day  of  decorating  wrapping  paper, 
or  the  lining  of  trunks. 

The  sign,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  **  quoddam  vinculum*^  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  where  they  are  all  tied  together^  and  hung  up  for  the  worl4  to 
look  at;  and  sometimes  it  is  even  an  instrument  of  music,,  when  it 
hangs  before  an  inn  door,  on  the  brow  of  «  high  hill,  and  is  swinging 
and  creaking  in  a  November  wind,  when  the  clouds  muster  and 
presage  a  storm  ;  at  such  time  its  two  hinges  discourse  sweet  music 
to  the  traveller's  ear. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  one  cannot  be  a  master  and  professor 
of  this  science,  or,  in  other  words,  a  SignoUgiit^  that  is  not  generally 
skilled  in  the  several  arts  which  it  assembles  together;  and  this  may 
be  the  reason,  as  before  surmised,  why  no  one  has  essayed  to  handle 
and  explain  it;  for  myself,  I  propose  no  such  thing,  since,  if  I  took 
upon  me  to  pretend  to  the  requisite  qualifications  which  my  modesty 
forbids,  yet,  my  reveries  and  castle*building,  and  other  observations, 
do  not  leave  me  sufficient  leisure,  to  afford  what  I  consider  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  subject,  a  fair  investigation.  But,  in  my  daily  ranging 
about,  among  thmgs  knowable  and  qnknowable,  and  seeking  out 
this  object  and  that  for  my  present  amusement,  till  it  is  discharged  of 
its  office,  and  I  light  upon  another,  I  sometisies  tarn  my  thoughts 
to  a  consideration  of  this  subject,  and,  I  confess,  on  many  occasions, 
it  has  rendered  me  information,  not  less  curious  and  amusing  than 
one  sometimes  meets  with  in  ancient  history  or  travels. 

Moreover,  ray  reader  must  be  aware  that  it  is  the  diurnal  practice 
of  the  **  Little  Uuknowo,"  (and  which  I  consider  4o  be  a  paact  of  his 
business,)  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  our 
magnificent  Metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  pubKc  observation.  Say, 
at  the  present  time,  between  the  hourt  of  foar  and  six,  when  be 
mingles  as  one  in  the  countless  throngs  which  pour  along  the  pave- 
ment, but  with  a  slower  and  steadier  step,  a  sedate  countenance, 
though  a  lively  eye,  and  with  a  slight  person  in  a  black  frock-coat, 
his  right  hand  (from  an  ugly  habit  of  childhood)  suspended  by  his 
thumb  from  th^  second  button.  Now  in  his  perambulations  and 
tieambulations,  among  other  things,  he  must  principally  take  notice 
of  signs,  which,  with  the  goods  displayed  about  the  windows  and 
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doors,  may  b<  considered  as  the  phytiognamy  of  a  shop.  Many  of 
these,  from  a  degree  of  west  latitude  at  Tyburn  Turnpike,  or  the 
White  Horse,  Piccadilly,  to  that  of  the  Saracen's  Head,  S»ow-HiU, 
and  Garnngton  Bovles',  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard,  eastwardly,  (the 
limits  of  his  vicambulation) ;  many  of  these  he  is  in  the  habit  of  see- 
mg  and  coosidering  so.  often,  that*  he  can  distinguish  them  as  accu* 
rately  as  Smilie,  says  a  Scotch  shepherd,  could  each  of  his  three  bun- 
dred  sheep  by  the  expression  of  countenance,  and  it  is  probable 
would  know  one  again  were  he  to  meet  with  it  in  Japan  or  California. 
But  these  observations  are  m  other  instances  grievously  interrupted 
by  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  speculation,  thereby  occasioning  as 
many  changes  in  the  face  of  business,  as  might  be  noticed  in  the  face 
of  an  army  engaged  in  active  service,  where  one  man  is  advanced, 
another  cashiered,  this  receives  his  quietus,  and  that  deserts  to  make 
room  for  recruits;  while  some,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  steady  in 
their  ranks,  and  acquire  a  veteran  respectability. 

Thns  I  have  often  observed,  that  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
aiuf  more  especially  m  the  spring,  many  of  the  shops  present  a  new 
aspect,  a  fresh  name,  set  forth  in  a  ver^  ^/ly  manner,  shines  over  the 
door,  and  the  sides  of  which,  with  the  windows,  are  all  at  once  dressed 
out  in  siikaf  and  stxuSk^  as  gorgeously  as  if  some  Oriental  potentate 
had  arrived  and  taken  up  his  residence  there ;  but  before  the  next 
winter  has  come  rouad  perhaps,  the  name  has  disappeared,  and  the 
rich  sails  and'  streamers  which  seemed  to  swell  and  Hoat  in  the  gate 
of  prosperity  are  gone,  and  in  the  musings  of  memory,  when  the 
close,  blank,  and  eheerless  shutter  is  surveyed  in  its  stead,  seem  as 
if  they  had  not  been  real.  On  enquiry,  however,  into  some  of  the 
causes  of  this  circumstance  beyond  ray  own  apprehensions  on  the 
point,  I  was  informed  that  there  is  a  race,  or  tribe,  of  people,- weH 
known  in  the  metropolis,  that  go  under  the  several  names  of  mar- 
sh alls,  sheriflRs,  bailifts,  Sic.  &c.,  who  appear  to  me  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  as  they  are  is  the  habit  so  fre- 
quently of  making  incursions  <^  the  peaceable  settlements  of  trade, 
and  seinng  and  bearing  away  such  goods  and  chattels,  vi  et  armi9, 
as  come  within  their  reach,  and  sometimes  even  making  prisoners  of 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  carrying  them  off  into  captivity.  I 
was  also  informed  of  a  mode  of  defence  occasionally  adopted  by  a 
tradesman,  when  he  apprehends  any  attack  from  these  bedouins. 
It  is  to  inscribe  the  word  Agmi  on  his  sign^  in  small  characters^  and 
often  very  curiously  in  German  text,  done  about  with  flourishes,  so 
that  It  jequires  in  a  casual  spectator  as  much  skill  sometimes  to  make 
out  the  word,  as  to  decypher  an  old  manuscript.  The  first  time  I 
ever  observed  this,  I  eonceived  that  it  might  be  the  name  of  the 
artist,  just  as  you  see — Sueh'a-^4m€f  Seuipi.  or  Pinxt,  in  the  corner 
of  an  engraving  or  picture ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  charm  or  Talisman  employed  to  keep  off  the  Bedouins, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  Mahometans  wear  a  verse  of  the  Koran 
or  the  like  about  the  neck,  as  a  defence  against  witchcraft  and  dis- 
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eases ;  and  this  resource,  I  am  likewise  iDformed,  has  in'  many  occa* 
siohs  had  the  desired  effect,  by  rendering;  the  Bedonins  fearful  of 
attacking  a  place  so  protected. 

The  innumerable  devices  and  images  employed  in  the  science 
of  Signolog^,  constitutes  its  g^eat  beauty  and  interest.  These  some- 
tiroes  allude  to  the  naroe,  character,  or  history  of  the  signified,  and 
sometimes  to  his  goods  or  occupation,  but  very  frequently  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  to  what  they  do  allude.  A  few  years  ago  I  remember 
.observing  a  sign  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleet  Market,  bearing  a 
PhoBnix,  and  the  motto  beneath  of  **  Nil  deiperandmmt^  by  which  [ 
conceive  the  st^nified  had  formerly  suffered  in  some  incursions  of  the 
Bedouins,  but  me9nt  to  keep  up  a  good  heart.  The  Phoenix,  how- 
ever, did  not  live  a  hundred  years,  as  that  sort  of  bird  used  to  do, 
or  perhaps  it  was  a  bird  of  pai$age,  as  it  disappeared  long  since. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  any  illustrations  of  this  science  in 
the  signs  which  have  particularly  come  before  my  notice,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  what  appear  to  me  to  be  two  branches  of  this 
science,  which,  though  of  an  inferior  interest  or  utility,  are  neverthe- 
less worthy  of  notice  in  the  light  of  relationship ;— an  advert\sement 
and  a  sample.  And  firstly,  I  could  never  yet  make  any  satisfactory 
dislinclion  between  a  sign  and  an  advertisement ;  the  purpose,  plan, 
varieties,  and  ornaments  of  each  being  so  much  the  same.  An 
advertisement  is,  like  a  deed,  commonly  on  paper,  parchment,  or 
vellum ;  but  though  Lord  Coke  says  a  deed  cannot  be  upon  loood, 
yet  I  remember  to  have  seen,  on  some  occasions,  a  wooden  odoerHBe- 
ment,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  not  unfrequently  meets  with  p<J[>er 
signs  in  sheltered  situations.  Indeed,  I  perceive  no  absolute  differ- 
ence ;  for  though  the  one  appears  to  be  tne  miniature  of  the  other  in 
me,  the  other  again  is  of  that  in  matter.  They  may  accordingly 
throw  some  light  on  each  other  by  being  considered  together,  and 
suggest  to  a  spectator,  by  inference,  what  else  might  escape  him. 

If  we  begin  with  the  poorest  thing  in  aH  arts,  namely,  a  quack 
medicine,  and  proceed  upwards  towards  things  of  value  and  respect- 
ability, we  generally  find  the  artist,  vendor,  or  exhibitor,  puffing  and 
fuming  about  them  in  exact  proportion  to  their  inferior  quality. 
How  innumerable  have  been  my  disappointments,  when  some  years 
younger,  in  placing  an  implicit  belief  in  the  advertisements  which  I 
have  read  in  newspapers,  and  in  taking  a  direction  from  these  primied 
iign$  to  visit  the  house  or  shop  that  they  issued  from !  One  instance 
I  will  mention. — Being  very  unwell,  find  at  a  great  expence  for 
medical  attendance,  I  read  of  a  famous  elixir,  which  was  composed 
'and  derived  from  various  medicinal  and  delightful  plants  of  the 
eastern  world,  unknown  and  unattainable  in  this  country,  which  had 
the  happy  effect  of  elongating  human  existence,  and  defending  it,  or 
rather  ridding  it,  of  all  constitutional  troubles  whatever.  Overjoyed 
at  the  idea  of  possessing  such  an  inestimable  friend,  I  made  pur- 
chase of  a  bottle  directly,  and  carrying  it  home,  shewed  it  to  a  person 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it,  who  examined  it,  and  remariced 
that  it  was  compounded  of  "  asses  milk,  hog's-lard,  stick  brimstone. 
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**  and  ftagar*candy.'*  On  my  first  Ti#it  to  the  metropolis,  I  also  re- 
member meeting  with  a  paper. sign  over  a  blind  archway,  back  of 
Holborn,  which  advertised,  '*  OetUeel  Accommodations  for  Single 
*'  Gentlemen ;"  trying  this  place,  by  way  of  experiment,  for  a  few 
days,  I  was  served  with  unsavory  food  on  a  cracked  plate,  and  put  to 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  a  snoring  stage  coachman. 

Samples,  secondly,  seem  to  have  less  resemblance  to  signs  than 
have  advertisements,  but  are  rather  their  substitutes,  and  have  an 
advantage  in  their  portability,  that  they  may  travel  to  foreign  parts, 
and  extend  the  fame  of  a  shopkeeper,  while  the  sign  can  only  be 
looked  upon  in  one  place,  though  at  all  times.  The  most  humorous 
sample  that  I  ever  met  with,  was  in  the  person  of  a  Comedian  who 
performed  at  one  of  the  theatres,  that  once  a  year  are  opened  for 
public  admission,  at  a  period  of  general  gaiety,  in  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  Metropolis,  noted  for  its  congregations  of  cattle,  and  that 
unfortunate  race  of  peasants  so  denounced  and  persecuted  by  Mr. 
Martin  of  Oalway.  The  period  alluded  to,  as  my  reader  must  be 
aware,  extends  but  to  a  few  days,  yet  the  amusements  being  under 
the  especial  patronage  of  St  Bartholomew,  are  generally  well  attended, 
and  I  dont- remember  the  cause  n6w,  but,  one  among  many,  I  was 
carried  myself  in  the  current  of  a  orowd  thither  up  the  long  avenue 
of  a  lane,  and  regained  my  feet  directly  opposite  to  one  of  those 
legitimate  and  original  theatres  of  Thespis,  which  it  is  now,  though 
I  know  not  the  reason,  the  anti^classic  fashion  of  the  times  to  revile. 
On  the  platform  which  ran  in  front  of  the  grand  entrance,  1  per- 
ceived many  **  angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  dancing  together  in  the 
hilarity  of  their  hearts,  and  several  figures,  arrayed  in  the  Roman 
toga  or  corslet,  and  military  buskin,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
resuscitated  spirits  of  those  famous  Latin  soldiers,  Marius,  Cnsar,  the 
Gracchi,  and  others,  who  were  so  fond  of  mobs,  walking  about  with 
a  military  step  and  a  frowning  aspect,  and  among  them  the  Comedian 
before  mentioned,  or  in  the  technical  language  of  his-professton,  the 
clown.  His  dress  and  manners  attracted  very  general  notice,  which 
shpnld  be  the  first  aim  of  every  public  character.  He  then  threw  a 
somerset,  and  executed  several  very  interesting  specimens  of  orna- 
mental gymnastics,  called  tumbling, — when,  stepping  forward,  he 
informed  the  crowd,  that  **  he  wouldn't  think  of  demanding  any 
''  thing  for  these  feats,  but  he  hoped  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
"  pay  for  the'rest." 

But  I  am  afraid  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  these  minor  branches 
of  Signology,  to  the  neglect  of  the  principal  and  important  subject 
itself.  Having  explained,  therefore,  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able, 
my  opinion  respecting  this  science,  without,  as  I  informed  my  reader, 
at  all  entering  into  a  profound  investigation  of  it,  I  shall  content 
myself  by.  passing  on  to  some  illustrations,  in  the  hope  that  these 
remarks,  simple  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  may  have  been,  will  still 
have,  the  effect  of  directing  the  eye  of  some  virtuoso  to  a  proper 
consideration  of  this  neglected  science ;  and  thus,  that  the  world  in 
a  future  day  may  be  benefited  by  a  judicious  treatise  respecting  it, 
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being  the  duly  of  a  public  observer,  Uke  tbe  "  Little  Unkaewn,"  to 
take  cogQiEaBee  of  every  iking'  in  paUic  that  i»  decent  and  meritorioofty 
for  the  information  of  those  who  b«ve  not  time  or  similar  opportani- 
ties  of  obsenration  with  himself.  Sock  an  act  as  the  abore,  however 
praiseworthy,  ia  nothing  more  than  hia  duty,  and  therefore  should 
It  be  attended  with  the  happy  conseqaences  he  anticipates,  he  would 
aot  wish,  or  be  warranted  to  receive,  any  extraordinary  quantity  of 
Ikanks. 

Respeeliag  the  signs  in  the  lietropeiis,  as  E  have  considered  the 
seieace  of  Sigsology  in  a  general  point  of  view,  I  am  not  bomid  to 
speak  of  them  particularly  in  one  place ;  more  espectsdly  since,  in 
Ihie  case,  as>  they  are  as  public  to  all  the  world  as  myself,  however  I 
might  6^^  my  reader,  by  citing  tiMm  in  tilustration,  I  should  cer- 
tnuny  fail  in  surprising  or  pleasing  him.  Howevnr,  I  have  one  or  two 
lenarks  te  mdie  upon  certain  signs,  foi^the  purpose  of  setting  pnbfic 
opinion  right,  an  aim  which  it  is  boib  my  daty  and  my  wieh  to  be 
uways  attentive  to. 

The  sign  of  the  Bull  and  Moath,  (which  by  a  foreigner  haa  been 
termed  our  naltono/  9ign)  tbe  public  generally  believe' to  have  been 
formerly  that  of  the  Boulogne  Mouth,  whick  is  not  the  case,  for  I  am 
warranted  in  asaertii^,  tiiat  ita  proper  name  i»,  and  was,  the  BuU 
tn  MmUhf  having  been  6riginally  opened  by  an  East  Indian,  who 
witnessed  the  eztracMrdinary  operation-  of  a  Boa  Constrictor  dining  of* 
of  a  Bull ;  which  induced  him  on  his  going  ioso'  business,  to  have  as 
oorract  a  picture  painted  of  the  oecurrence  as  he  conid,  in  order  that 
enstomera  might  be  drawn  to  the  houae,  to  hear  him  give  an  account 
of  it 

Tbe  original  proprietor  of  an  ino  in  Wood  Street,  Gheapaide, 
waanaased  Keys,  a  man  diaiinguiehed  throngh  life  fbr  a  very  irascible 
and  diacontented  diaposition  ;  as  an  image  of  his  name,  he  had 
adopted  for  hie  sign,  a  Bmmeh  of  Key»y  but  on  his  deaths  hia  sue- 
cesaor  ngenipualy  invented  the  present  device  over  the  door,  aigni- 
fieant  of  thecharaeteriatie  of  the  late  proprietor,  viz.  7%e  CrosM  Keyw, 

A  public-house,  by  no  meana  as  well  known  in>  that  quarter  of 
the  Metropolia,  is  designated  by  the  term  of  the  Cat  and  GrUHrvn, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  ofensive  alteration  and  dia^gurement  of  its 
oaiginal  name.  Catharine  Griderne,  though  a  foreigner,  was  an 
amiahle,  honest,  and  pains-takipg  female,  who  brought  up  nineteen 
children,  and  buried  three  husbands ;  a  record  is  preserved  at  some 
length  of  kev  ha  Ae  partsb,  which  ftmitshes  evidence  to  profvo,  that 
tkongh  a  pnUicnn,  she  was  by  no  means  a  re-publican,  and  veiy 
little  of  the  itnner. 

In  the  sanre  manner,  in  a  lane  which  nine  north  and  soath  out 
of  a  principal  thorooghlkra,  a  liule  way  dislant,  stands  the  honae  of 
entertainment,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  ^  Pig  and  Tmdkr  Bcs/^'^'^ 
nilo  and  vulgar  corruption  of  Pigrono  Tinderboteki,  the  name  of  a 
noble  Russian  who,  eailed  from  hia  own  eeuatpy,  led  to  this,  and 
mound  up  the  latter  threads  of  life  in  peacefol  obscurity  at  thie  house, 
which  oireumstonce  attracted  snch  a  boat  of  visitors  to  see  him,  diat 
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the  Undloikl,  in  graUtiMJe,  had  iitt  picture  taken  for  a  aigo*  Wcmld 
it  act  disturb  the  sporit  of  the  noliie  Russian,  were  he  now  capable  of 
earthly  considerations,  to  think  af  the  manner  in  which  his  name  ii 
perpetuated  ? 

There  are  many  other  sigas,  equally  obscure  in  their  traMa* 
mutations  and  worthy  of  notice^  which  i  am  now  willing  to  pass 
over,  or  rather  pass  by,  as  I  find  no  particular  fault  with  the  derira* 
tions  so  generally  assigned  to  them.  As,  for  instance,  Tke  ChiUand 
GnNfMMses.  and  Bag  ^  Aos^-- the  former  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
alteration  of  *'  God  encompasses  U6>" — a  sign  which  was- no  means 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  times  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  when  it  ia 
supposed  that  one  of  his  companions,  who  was  a  very  apiritual  man, 
wished  to  get  into  a  spirituous  kind  of  business,  and  so  turned  pub* 
liean,  with  the  above  words  for  the  appellation  of  his  house^  whick 
would  induce  one  to  think,  that  he  intended  his  caatoraers  to  sing 
psalms  instead  of  songs  in  his  parlor,  and  very  prejudicially  to  his 
own  interests,  hold  the  vice  of  inebriation  in  utter  abhorrance.-*- 
However,  in  the  vast  mutations  which  SigHohgjfj  as  well  as  man  and 
empire,  has  undergone  since  those  days;  and  when  we  are  aware  in 
the  present  time, that  it  is  the  mmgutrate  who  enooMpoMCt  a  public* 
house  rather  than  Provideneey  I  do  not  murmur  so  much  at  the  modern 
acceptation  of  **  The  Goat  and  Compasses,"  particularly  as  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  the  "  Goat  encompasses)"  by  which  no  doubt  a 
satiric  reflection  was  intended  upon  some  conservator  of  the  public 
peace,  and  arbiter  of  licences. 

With  the  sign  of  the  '*  Bag  of  Nails,"  as  derived  from  that  of 
Uie  "  Bacokanmk,**  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  in  the  least,  from 
the  great  wit  which  appears  to  me  to  be  contained  in  its  meaning. 
Could  a  more  happy  similitude  have  be^i  invented  or  adopted  ?  lo 
have  called  them  a  "  Bag  of  Screws,"  might  have  been  wanting  wit, 
and  very  defamatory  to  their  general  character;  but  between  a 
veritable  Btucchanal^  and  a  good  Aas/,  a  great  deal  of  resemblance 
ezista ;  as,  for  instance,  you  would  say  that  such  a  man  was  of  good 
wmttky  somewhat  pomied^  and  never  wiihoui  u  head. 

So  much  for  the  Metropolis. 

In  a  country  town,  where  once  I  resided  some  time,  my  barber 
hung  up  his  own  likeness  before  his  door  for  a  sign,  having  shaved 
himself  very  smoothly  before  he  sate  for  it.  The  influence  of  a  pretty 
face  in  attracting  custom,  is  very  well  known  I  believe  all  the  world 
over,  for  the  shopkeepers  in  Paris  pay  pretty  women  for  merely 
sitting  in  a  conspicuous  situation  all  day,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
pretty  barmaids  have'  made  the  fortunes  of  many  a  host.  But  it  is 
dangerous  for  one  to  trust  too  much  to  his  own  foce  as  a  lure,  more 
especially  as  a  man,  since  men  IVe  often  thought  are  more  apt  than 
women  to  think  well  of  their  personal  appearance.  My  barber,  I've 
no  doubt,  thought  his  face  a  very  becoming  part  of  himself,  and  yet 
it  had  no  more  cheiracter  than  a  round  of  beef;  and  I'll  be  bound  he 
didn't  make  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  the  painter. 

In  travelling  through  Stafibrdshire»  I  once  met  with  a  biogra- 
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phical  allusion  in  the  sign  of  a  shoemaker,  who  had  enclosed  him- 
self, his  tools,  and  his  stock  in  trade,  together  with  a  variety  of  boots 
and  shoes,  in  a  small  box,  about  the  dimensions  of  Diogenes*  tub. 
His  sign  was  a  ship  with  sails  set,  and  6ags  floating  in  the  wind, 
beneath  which  ran  two  lines  of  patriotic  poetry,  conveying  the  spirit 
of  the  design,  and  of  the  shoemaker.  Many,  I  am  assured,  must 
recollect  that  industrious  cordwainer,  distinguished  as  he  was  by  an 
indefatigable  melody,  while  he  stitched  in  time  to  the  tune,  as  boat- 
men sometimes  row,  or  beat  an  accompaniment  on  his  lap-stone. 
Now  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  connection  between  a  ship  and  the 
manufacture  of  shoes ;  nor  did  the  cobler  think  there  was,  for  he 
chose  his  design  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  previously 
been  in  the  naval  service,  on  which  he  prided  himself,  and  took  his 
sign  therefore  as  knights  used  to  do  their  coats  of  arms,  from  some 
notable  action  or  expedition  in  which  they  had  been  concerned. 

The  satirical  sign,  perhaps,  is  more  estimable  in  its  genius  than 
the  generality,  since  it  is  intended  to  correct  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind,  while  it  is  unfortunately  the  object  of  many  others  to  pro- 
mote them.  One  of  this  description  I  once  observed  over  an  inn 
door,  wherein  was  represented  a  man  in  good  apparel,  of  a  pretty 
sufficient  compass  of  person,  and  a  self-complacent  look,  well 
mounted,  and  appearing  to  be  well  satisfied  with  himself  and  the 
world,  with  these  words  issuing  from  his  mouth,  **  I  am  going  to 
"  law."  Opposite  to  him  in  the  sign,  he  is  meeting  another  of  a 
lean  habit  of  body,  in  a  worn-out  dress,  and  of  a  repenting  aspect, 
with  his  legs  hanging  on  each  side  of  a  bareboned  jade,  and  reply- 
ing in  this  manner,  "  I  have  been  to  law."  Yet,  however  just  and 
pungent  this  satire  might  have  been  upon  the  particular  profession 
which  it  aimed  at,  I  must  confess  I  never  yet  saw  a  public-house 
sign  representing  one  man  reeling  away  from  an  inn  door  intoxicated, 
and  another  going  iowardM'U  sober. 

Not  many  miles  from  London,  I  once  saw,  and  I  dare  say  it  is 
still  to  be  seen,  a  sign,  which,  in  th^  ingenious  conceit  that  it  put 
forth,  at  least  had  the  merit  of  frankness.  A  tailor  adorned  his 
shop  door  with  the  representation  of  an  enormous  cabbage^  the  top 
of  which  had  recently  been  snipped  by  a  pair  of  shears  (also  shewn), 
which  appeared  to  be  just  in  the  act  of  repeating  the  operation, 

"  Still  opening  to  devour." 

But  lest  his  customers  should  think  him  guilty  of  any  ektraordinary 
offence,  he  surrounded  the  whole  with  the  motto  in  capital  letters,  of 
"  Evil  be  to  Atm,  who  evil  thinks." 


THE  WARRIOR'S  GRAVE. 

The  red-cross  Warrior  sleeps 
Far  o'er  the  Eastern  waves, 

Where  the  wild  Sirocco  sweeps. 
And  the  Syrian  whirlwind  raves. 
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No  marble  decks  the  groaod, 

No'cjrpresB  droops  her  leaves. 
Bat  a  l<Hie  and  barren  moond 

In  the  desert  o'er  him  heaves. 

The  Arab  rests  awhile, 

The  only  vranderer  there ; 
Then  regardless  of  the  pile. 

Hies  him  on  to  scenes  more  fair. 

* 

So  poorly  rests  the  dead. 

Who  knew  nor  fear,  nor  shame ; 
Is  the  land  for  which  he  bled, 

So  reg^dless  of  his  fame? 

Away,— -here  lies  bis  dast ! 

We  honor  not  his  clay; 
To  hi4  spirit  we  are  jnst, 

'TIS  to  that  we  homage  pay. 

What  need  of  bast  or  stone, 

To  mark  where  fell  the  brave  ? 
Be  his  tomb,  his  name  alone. 

And  his  country's  heart  bis  g^ave. 

Zaeacu. 
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It  has  lately  transpired,  somewhere  or  other,  that  the  Germans 
are  not  only  writing  crazy  folios  on  metaphysics,  and  sickening 
stories  of  "  the  wild  and  wonderful,**  but  that  they  are  doing  a  vast 
deal  besides,  especially  in  the  line  of  periodical  literature.  We  have 
for  aome  time  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  their  literature  as 
peculiarly  fertile  in  those  elegant  and  short-lived  annual  productions, 
which  are  now  naturalized  among  ourselves:  things  which  make 
their  appearance  at  a  season  devoted  to  merriment,  when  the  graver 
pursuits  of  literature  are  for  a  while  laid  ^iside,  and  when,  besides 
their  own  gay  flighty  host, 

**  No  spirit  dares  stir  abroad." 

We  have  been  told  of  their  Porget*me-nots  and  Moss-roses,  of  their 
Hinervas  and  Uranias,  and  the  like  names  of  sweet  flowers  and 
heathenish  goddesses.  We  have  seen  these  rivalled,  too,  by  flowers 
sprang^ up  in  our  own  clime,  and  which,  for  aught  we  know,  a  good 
Christian  may  take  up  without  being  thought  of  the  worse  for  it. 
Mr.  J.  even  says,  be  believes  he  has  seen  all  productions  of  that  sort, 
published  at  home  or  abroad;  and  he  gives  us  to  understand,  that 
still  the  one,  for  which  he,  **  the  witty  Mr.  J.,"  has  occasionally  been 
inditing  his  own  good  things,  is  far  the  best  of  them  all — the  very 
paragon  of  TascAenAneA.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted,  in  a  aubse- 
qQent  number,  to  pass  in  review  those  that  i^e  have  seen— and  we  are 
i^aid  they  are  not  all ;  but  this  time  we  propose  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  daily  publications  of  Germany. 
yoL.  11.  3  E 
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Of  newspapersy  we  speak  not.  When  the  press  is  [n  a  state  as  it 
is  now  in  Germany,  any  thing  like  an  interesting  political  journal  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  they  have,  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitune,  derives  its  chief  merit  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  professedly  disclaims  having  any  opinions  of  its  own.  In  many 
cases,  it  lends  its  columns  to  be  the  organ  of  bpth  parties,  always 
taking  care,  that  the  liberal  may  keep  within  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion; and,  which  is  still  more  difficult  to  effect,  that  the  servile  may 
not  be  guilty  of  too  glaring  a  violation  of  common  decency.  Thus 
there  is  continually- a  double  set  of  articles  from  Paris — the  one  from 
a  correspondent  belonging  to  the  o6t6  goMche^  the  other  from  one 
who  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  happy  mansions  of  the  o6i6  droit 
Its  sentiments  6n  home  politics  are  still  of  a  lower  key;  that  is  to  say, 
it  takes  things  as  they  come,  and  the  Editor  is  understood  to  receive 
ascertain  round  sum  annually  from  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  to  induce 
him  to  speak  tenderly  of  the  wisdom  of  that  government*. 

Of  their  newspapers,  then,  we  speak  not;  but  have  to  inform 
our  readers,  that  the  daily  publications,  which  we  are  about  to 
mention,  are,  each  and  all,  things  that  we  should  call  reviews  or 
magazines.  While  we  are  treasuring  up  our  fond  records  and  saws 
of  books,  up  to  the  first  of  the  month,  it  is  the  duty,  and  we  look 
upon  it  as  rather  a  hard  one,  of  a  German  Inspector  to  give  his 
readers  a  literary  treat  every  morning  of  their  lives,  Sundays  ex. 
cepted.  Now,  if  this  be  hard  for  the  editor,  it  must  certainly  be  a 
little  awkward  for  his  readers,  too;  for,  if  their  breakfast  tables  are 
stored  thus  every  morning,  it  must  leave  a  singular  blank  on  the  first 
of  the  month ;  for  one  used  to  our  doings,  at  least,  it  must  be  a  sad 
disappointment,  and  must  make  him  lament  bitterly,  with  Horace, 
that  he  knows  not  what  to  do  on  the  first  of  the  month — 

"  Ccelebs  quid  agam  Calendu." 

But  then,  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  it  must  have  been  still  worse; 
literature  had  not  yet  been  taught  to  keep  pace  with  the  seasons; 
time  rolled  on  without  having  its  divisions  signalized  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, rousing  the  world  at  destined  epochs,  shorter  or  longer — 

"  A  dextra  Uevaque  dies,  et  menris,  et  annus, 
Ssecubiqiie,  et  positse  spatiis  Kqnaiibus  bone.*' 

Meaning  by  the  Horse,  as  is  clear  from  the  context,  the  quarterly 
publications.  But  at  the  luckless  time  we  speak  of,  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  not  yet  shining  on  others,  moving  in  somewhat  a  lower 
sphere — planets  and  satellites,  whose  revolutions  are  analogous  to 
their  own,  circling  as  they  are  around  the  centre  of  their  orbits — the 
public,  of  which,  as  of  the  sun,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
some  irreverent  philosophers,  whether  it  be,  originally,  an  opaque,  or 

*  The  Allgemeine  Zeitang  circulates  daily  18,000  co|nes.  The  Hamburgh  Cone- 
spondent  ciiculaies  nearly  24,000 ;  it  is  of  great  local  and  commercial  interest  in  the  nofth 
of  Germany;  but  is  not  so  well  conducted  as  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  whidi,  in  any 
thing  except  politics,  is  admirable. 
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a  luroiaouB  body.  We  are,  of  course,  of  the  latter  opinion.  But  if 
the  ancients  were  woefully  deficient  in  regtilar  gratifications  of  their 
literary  taste,  still  there  was  among  them  a  race  of  similar  publican 
tions,  which  is  not  yet  quite  extinct;  phenomena  which  were  thought 
rather  irregular  at  the  literary  horizon,  and  eccentric  in  their 
appearance;  comets  with  a  formidable  tail,  to  lash  the  follies  of  the 
day.  Such  were  the  Satires  of  Horace,  of  Juvenal,  of  Peraius;  such 
the  Epigrams  of  Martial;  such  are  now  in  France  the  pamphlets  of 
Monsieur  de  Pradt;  such  were  the  several  cantos  of  ^'  Don  Juati;" 
such  are,  at  present — but  no  matter,  our  business  is  with  the  OermaA 
periodicals. 

Of  these,  we  shall  first  pay  our  compliments'to  the  Mcrgen  BlaiL 
It  has  been  flourishing  for  twenty  years;  and,  if  not  the  first,  at  least 
ranks  amongst  the  first  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  regularly  pub- 
lished every  morning,  as  its  name  implies,  except  Sunday;  and 
contains  original  papers  on  the  different  departments  of  the  Belles 
Lettres;  popular  essays  dn  scientific  subjects;  original  poetry; 
extracts  from  interesting  new  publications,  and  specimens  of  yet 
unpublished  works,  and  ample  reports  from  all.  quarters  on  the 
drama,  and  on  **  news  of  literature  and  fashion."  Besides  this,  it  is 
attended  by  four  or  five  weekly  supplements,  exclusively  devoted  to 
reviews  of  new  works;  and  three  or  four  supplements,  containing  a 
gazette  of  the  fine  arts,  with  engravings*. 

Of  the  original  papers,  the  tales  and  minor  novels  are  considered 
the  most  attractive.  There  is  scarcely  an  eminent  novel  writer  of 
the  day,  scarcely  an  author,  that  delights  his  readers  with  the  lovely 
and  ethereal  forms  of  celestial  maidens,  or  haunts  them  with  the 
ghosts  of  their  departed  aunts,  or  frightens  them  out  of  their  wits 
with  omens  and  mysterious  words  and  signs,  or  softens  them  again 
by  moonshine;  scarcely  a  man  of  note,  whose  name  is  whispered  in 
the  drawing  rooms  of  Berlin,  or  reviewed  in  Blackwood,  but  is  at 
present,  or  was  at  some  former  time,  favoring  the  Morgen  Bhii,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  them,  with  **  the  youngest  progeny  of  his 
"  muse.*' 

The  fertility  of  many  of  these  writers  is  prodigious.  There  are 
several  who  write  for  three  or  four  of  the  periodicals,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  favor  the  world,  at  Christmas,  with  divers  heart-breaking 
tales,  and  with  a  host  of  poems  in  the  Taschenbucher.  Every  third  or 
fourth  year  they  publish  a  collection  of  these  separate  performances, 
having  previously  rummaged  Willdenow's  Botanical  Dictionary  for 
the  Linneean  name  of  some  flower,  both  novel  and  harmonious,  to 
parade  on  the  title  page.  Nor  is  this  all :  for,  besides  these,  their 
minor  lucubrations,  they  would  think  it  wrong  to  forego  the  laudable 
custom  of  writing  novels  in  three  volumes,  post  8vo.  We  believe  we 
are  correct  in  stating,  that  there  are,  at  present,  upwards  of  seventy 
volumes,  containing  novels  and  tales,  published  under  the  name  of 

*  The  teooiid  and  third  leriee  here  mentioned  wH  aUo  septrately,  under  the  title  of 
'*  Utteratur  Blatt,"  tnd  "  Kumt  Blatt." 

3  li  "2 
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Lftf0ntaia«9  the  indeiiitig^able  patriarch  of  the  fraternity.  We  say 
under  hit  name,  for  we  ha? e  it  from  the  very  best  autbority.  that 
Beveral  of  the  most  popular  novels  that  goby  his  name  (among  them, 
for  instance.  Die  Familie  von  Halden)  have  flown  from  the  pen  of  a 
worthy  lecturer  at  one  of  the  German  Universities,  on  national 
eeonomy.  That  gentleman  happened  to  catch  his  particular  manner 
and  style  so  well,  that  he  one  day  surprised  his  friend  Lafontaine 
with  thiee  neatly  written  quartos,  and  a  humble  query  whether  he 
thought  them  deserving  to  be  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  speU 
ofhisBaine?  lafontaine  was  highly  amused;  it  had  always  been 
his  ambition  to  **  astonish  the  natives"  by  the  number  of  his  produc- 
tions, and  tboft  the  work  of  bis  friend  was«  without  hesitation,  sent  to 
the  press.  It  bad  a  great  run  at  the  time,  and  the  example  was  soon 
followed  by  otlier  •  productions,  which  Lafontaine  occasionally- re* 
touched,  hut  which  had  less  success.  Besides  Lafontaine, — Laun, 
Kind,  Claurin,  and  La  Motte  Fouqu^,  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
fertile  of  the  novelists  of  the  day;  and  some  of  their  best  things 
contributed  in  establishing  the  reputation  of  the  Mwgen  Blaii  for  its 
entertaining  and  romantic  tales. 

Poetry  is  nol  much  the  fashion,  at  present,  in  Qermany.  In  this 
department,  the  Mwrgen  BUUt  is  much  at  a  level  with  the  other 
periodicals;  that  is  to  say,  very  indifferent.  It  does,  perhaps,  more 
often  induce  us  to  read  its  poetry  on  account  of  a  name,  from  which 
we  bad  hoped  better  things.  We  must  certainly  say,  that  there  arc 
exceptions,  and  that  we  are  sure,  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  an  old 
favorite  who  will  never  disappoint  us.  But,  in  general,  we  And  our 
time  wasted  whenever  we  are  tempted  to  take  up  any  of  the  poetry 
in  the  Mirtrgen  Blatt^ — thus  we  have  lately  noticed  a  poem  by  Goethe 
— a  welcome  in  a  Masonic  circle  at  Weimar,  to  the  Duke  Bernard 
upon  his  return  home — but  it  is,  as  everything  that  Goethe  has  pub- 
lished within  the  last  fifteen  years,  trivial  in  the  extreme.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  curious  fact,  that  there  should  be  the  same  dearth  of  good 
poetry  abroad,  while  the  taste  for  works  of  fiction  is  equally  prevail- 
ing as  both  are  at  home.  We  must,  however,  except  the  drama;  in 
dramatic  literature  the  Germans  have  unquestionably  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  last  ten  years.  Though  they  have  not«  at  present,  a 
writer  of  the  ^'  os  magna  souaturum,"  that  might  promise  to  rival  the 
later  productions  of  Schiller,  or  the  earlier  ones  of  Qoethe;  yet  there 
are  some  dramas  by  living  poets,  that  would  st^d  among  the  very 
first  in  Uie  second  rank  in  any  literature. 

Speaking  of  the  drama,  we  may  as  well  add  a  word  or  two  on 
the  theatricals  in  the  Mmopn  Blati.  That  subject  is  takep  up  with 
much  more  interest,  and  conducted  upon  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  than  we  have  ever  seen  assigned  to  it  in  any  of  our  journals, 
not  excepting  the  Opera-Glass,  a  publication  expressly  devoted  to 
it,  which  we  have  pleasure  in  mentioning,  having  lately  seen  some 
papers  of  much  taste  and  merit  in  it.  If  the  reader  has  hitherto 
conceived,  that  London  theatricals,  for  instance,  are  not  known  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water— that  Paul  Pry  has  travelled  only  in  the 
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Literary  G«2ette— -that  **  the  wandering  Bayarian/'  after  her  4ebut  on  ' 
the  8tage»  had  been  loat*  sight  of  by  her  fair  country  womea  :^f  the 
reader  has  fancied  any  such  thing,  sifrely  he  has  been  sadly  mis- 
taken. Let  him  therefore  be  iofgurmed,  that  ten*  of  thousands  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  to  wit,  all  th^.  readers  of  the  Mwgeti  Bdatt^  of 
the  Abend  Zeitung,  of  the  Gazette  for  the  Elega^nt  World,  and  who 
can  tell  how  many  more  periodicals,  are  as  completely  an  fait  on 
those  important  affairs,  as  a  minute  and  animated  report  Q^n  render 
them.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  novelty  brought  out  even  by  the 
numina  minorum  gentium,  but  a  notice  of  \i'\^  forthwith  comnxittad 
to  writing,  and  goes  out  in  the  shape  of  foreign  letters,  the  weight 
and  postage  of  which,  who  can  calculate? 

If  such  is  the  case  with  the  London  Stage,  it  n^Ny  be  readily 
conceived  that  they  are  not  backward  in  reporting  whatever  is  going 
on  at  the  principal  theatres  nearer  home.  The  Maryeu  Blatt  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  extensive  connections  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Europe,  and  for  the  exemplary  sedulity  of  its  agents^  in 
the  transmission,  besides  other  literary  chit-chat,  of  theatrical 
novelties. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  it  can  be  that  gives  such  a  peculiar  inte- 
rest just  to  that  sort  of  intelligence?  It  is  not  the  result  of  a  pas- 
sionate predilection  for  the  drama.  The  Germans  are  not  a  nation- 
that  would  imitate  the  classical  shouts  of  "  Panem  et  Circenses."— ^ 
They  are  not  so  fond  of  the  stage  as  the  French  are ;  and  their 
enthusiasm,  at  least  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  is  not  that  bear-, 
like  kindness  which  threatens  to  subvert  the  foundation  of  the  house. 
They  are  not  great  admirers  of  show  either ;  and  we  have  often  been 
shocked  at  the  heresy  of  our  German  friends,  who  ei^pressed  their 
horror  at  what  they  called,  (without  at  all  entering  into  the  fun  of  the 
thing,)  the  absurdity  and  vulgarity  of  the  English  pantomime. 

But  they  are  great  reasoners  on  every  thing  connected  with 
science,  or  the  fine  afts,  or  literature.  When  you  fancy  them  in  the 
clouds,  they  are  deep  in  the  philosophy  of  taste.  They  speculate  • 
upon  the  things  they  admire  ;  they  want  a  reason  even  for  the  taste 
that  is  in  them.  They  want  to  dissect,  to  analyse,  to  abstract,  and 
upon  all  occasions  to  be  very  profound  indeed.  Besides,  they  are 
dotingly  fond  of  making  a  speech  upon  nothing,  and  a  comment 
upon  leas  than  nothing ;  they  are  enthusiastic  upon  theory,  and 
romantic  with  premeditation;  and  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  wecan*- 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  so.  it  is,  moreover,  a  great  encou- 
ragement to  some  branches  of  literature.  Look  at  their  catalogues, 
the  voluminous  bulletins  of  the  Leipsic  fair,  such  as  our  table  ai 
present  is  groaning  under,  and  let  u»  see,  if  that  happy  propensity 
to  speculate  were  at  once  taken  away  either  from  the  writing  or  the 
reading  part  of  the  public,  (for  these  are  the  only  two  imaginable 
classes  01  that  body — tertium  non  datur,)  what  were  to  become  of 
half  the  authors,  who  now  put  forth  Beitrage,  or  Fragmente,  or 
Grundrisse,  or  Versuche,  or  other  profound    works,    '*  Von  *'   or 
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*'  Ueber/'  this  or  that  ?    And  if  all  that  scribbling  were  to  go  to  the 
devil  at  once ;  if  the  ambition  of  essayists  should  subside,  and 


"  Hearts  tbat  once  beat  high  for  praise 
Should  feel  that  thrill  no  more,' 


*» 


what  would  then  become  of  the  remaining  half  of  literature  ?  With 
all  its  excellencies,  it  would  not  be  relished  any  more,  unless  set  off 
with  advantage  against  a  commensurate  quantity  of  trash.  Upon 
these  grounds,  and  out  of  consideration  to  that  valuable  community, 
we  would  say  to  the  German  book-makers,  aye,  and  to  others  too, — 
go  on : — and  we  are  fully  satisfied,  that  they  will  instinctively  have 
followed  this  sage  advice  long  before  this  now  forthcoming  number 
of  their  friend.  The  Inspector,  shall  have  reached  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  German  theatricals ;  there  are  other  reasons 
also,  which  contribute  to  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  that  department 
of  their  journals.  The  most  distinguished  performers  of  the  Ger- 
man theatres  are  frequently  visiting  other  places,  and  act  their 
favorite  parts  :  this  is  attended  by  very  considerable  advantages  for 
the  state  of  the  dramatic  art.  It  relieves  the  public  from  the 
monotonousness  occasioned  by  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
acting  of  a  character  by  the  same  individual.  It  frequently  presents 
a  novel  view  of  favorite  scenes,  or  throws  a  new  light  on  the  finer 
shades  of  a  character ;  and  on  the  Germans,  devoted  as  they  are  to 
analyse  what  they  have  seen,  and  frequently  qualified  for  it  by  acute 
discernment,  no  hint  of  that  sort  is  ever  lost.  The  only  fear  is,  that 
they  will  make  too  much  of  it — and  that  they  will  discover  what 
the  poet,  qr  the  performer,  never  meant  to  have  said.  The  per- 
formers, in  their  turn,  are  certainly  benefited  by  the  lessons  which 
their  reception  by  a  different,  and  an  observing,  audience  may  give 
them.  For  in  most  of  the  German  theatres,  the  upper  regions, 
''  the  Paradise,**  in  the  German  phrase,  have  not  yet  taken  the  ex. 
elusive  privilege  of  representing  the  taste  of  the  public.  It  b 
obvious,  that  the  readers  of  the  theatrical  criticisms,  not  being 
strangers  to  the  principal  performers  of  Germany,  may  be  somewhat 
gratified  by  the  recital  of  details  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
uninteresting. 

The  reports  of  foreign  dramatics  are  very  welcome,  because 
they  are  foreign ;  because  the  Germans  like  of  all  things  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  foreign  parts  ;  because  they  like  to  consult,  and, 
we  believe,  occasionally  overrate,  foreign  criticism  and  taste :  and 
because  they  would  be  bored  to  death,  however  interesting  their 
immediate  environs  might  be,  if  they  were  to  be  cut  off  from  foreign 
intelligence,  fashion,  and  literature.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  a 
lAass  of  information  from  all  parts  of  Europe  is  collected  in  their 
journals;  they  are  the  most  sedulous,  and  the  most  tasteful,  transla- 
tors ;  there  is  not  a  work  of  note  published  at  London  or  Paris,  but 
that  goes  to  Leipsic,  or  Berlin,  or  Dresden,  or  Stutgard,  to  be  done, 
or,  as  their  phrase  curiously  says,  overset^  in  German.  Of  works 
which  are  anticipated  to  have  a  great  run,  the  proof  sheets  have 
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frequentlT  beeii  knowo  to  be* sent  separately,  sp  that  the  work  wjaa 
published  in  Germany  a  fortnight  after  it  bad  appeared  at  London 
or  Paris.  Of  the  Waverley  novels,  there  are  at  least  six  different 
translations,  besides  three  or  four  editions  of  the  original. 

Every  thing  relating  to  English  dramatic  literature,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  present  an  additional  interest  to  the  Germans.  They  are 
under  great  obligations  to  the  old  English  drama ;  and  their  acknow- 
ledgments have  certainly  been  as  handsome  on  their  part,  as  they 
were  well  deserved  on  ours.  They  were  not  content  with  imitating 
the  freer  forms  of  the  English  stage,  and  discarding  for  ever  the 
pretensions  of  the  '*  Classical  **  French  tragedy,  with  its  "  three 
**  piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,  figures  pedantical."  They 
received  Shakspeare  with  genuine  enthusiasm ;  and  there  is  not  one 
of  their  poets  of  the  first  rank,  but  who  has  contributed  to  render 
his  works  still  more  popular  in  Germany.  Those  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  modern  dramatic  scnool  of  the  Germans,  can 
bear  witness,  that  their  most  distinguished  works,  though  evidently 
written  bv  men  who  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  drama 
and  of  Shakspeare's  poetry,  are  by  no  means  to  be  called  imitations 
of  either,  and  that  they  yet  have  come  much  nearer  to  the  true 
standard  of  both,  than  perhaps  any  thing  written  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  We  ought  not  to  forget,  that  what  some  of  their  first 
critics  have  done  fcr  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare's  text,  and.  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  drama,  both  of  his  own  age,  and  some 
time  previous  to  his  appearance,  though  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  except  from  quotations,  is  yet  fully  entitled  to  a  place  at 
the  side  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  works  of  English  critics.  Iii 
saying  so,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  undue  partiality 
for  the  German  critics  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Lessing,  Schlegel,  Voss,  Horn,  and  L.  Tieck. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  theatricals  of  the  Morgen  Blatt, 
which,  as  far  as  German  theatres  are  concerned,  has  obtained  for  it 
a  high  reputation.  Its  reports  are  considered  to  be  drawn  up  with 
greater  impartiality,  and  connected  with  less  intrigue,  than  those  of 
other  journals,  which  would  lend  their  columns  to  the  most  harmless 
of  factions — a  faction  which  even  the  watchful  governments  of 
Germany  have  not  yet  declared  a  subject  of  apprehension,  as  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  done,  if  its  machinations  and  mente»  were 
extending  beyond  a  somewhat  humorous  discussion  of  the  tastes  of 
authors,  managers,  performers,  critics,  and  the  public.  We  remem- 
ber some  of  those  feuds,  which  had  originated  in  local  cabals,  but 
which  were  taken  up  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  by  the  leading  jour- 
nals, whose  highest  ambition  it  was,  to  give  both  in  prose  and  io 
verse,  the  latest  intelligence  of  the  actual  state  and  movements  of 
the  belligerent  powers.  Only  last  year  an  intrigue  of  that  sort 
gained  great  publicity  by  the  lively  publications  which  emanated 
from  several  Berlin  coteries.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Mademoiselle 
Sonntag,  by  whose  silver  sounds  all  Paris  was  enchanii  ?  Who  is 
not  dying  to  hear  her?    So  they  were  in  Berlin — and  Berlin  was  all 
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enthosifttin,  when  tile  nHttiest  journal  of  Oerfnany,  the  Bchti^llpost, 
edited  by  Saphir  at  Berlin,  commenced  its  ftcurriloas  attacks  upon 
the  general  favorite.  Berlin  was  in  an  aproar.  The  friends  of 
Mademoiselle  Sonntae  were  absolutely  enraged.  It  so  happened,  that 
one  fine  morning  as  tne  Ifeau  Motide  were  making  their  way  through 
the  Friedrichs-Strasse,  (next  Oxford  Street,  we  believe  the  longest 
specimen  of  the  kind  iri  the  civilized  world)  their  progress  was 
Stopped  for  a  few  minutes  by  a  file  of  heavy  loaded  waggons,  which 
crossed  the  street,  and  were  severally  unpacked,  with  great  ceremony 
and  mystery,  at  Hetbigs',  the  booksellers.  Novelties  from  Leipsic ! 
What  could  it  be?  Wufe  it  an  essay  on  the  quadrature  Of  the  circle? 
Was  it  the  hundted  seventy-fif^h  volume  of  a  compendious  abr^g^  of 
the  theory  of  the  human  iriind?  Bnt  it  looked  much  too  smart  for 
that — it  must  be  k  tiovel — and  a  novel  it  Was  ;  and,  such  a  novel ! 
The  loungers  commenced  iem  aitack.  Great  Was  the  glee  among 
some,  and  long  were  the  faces  of  others,  whfeti  they  read  "  Hetifietta, 
**  the  fair  Songstress:**  and  sd  it  was,  settles  of  fashionable  Itte  de- 
picted with  much  spirit,  by  one  who  mudt  evidently  have  had  access 
in  the  highest  circles;  by  one  Who  had  pourtrayed  sot<i6  characters 
at  full  length,  and  annoyed  others  by  anecdote  and  inuendo;  by  one 
who  more  than  probably  was  among  them  at  the  moment,  and  watch- 
ing with  infinite  satisfaction  the  smile  that  played  Iround  many  a  lip, 
and  the  blood  that  rushed  up  into  many  a  cheek.  The  names  were 
altered  in  a  laughable  manner,  and  served  only  to  signalize  the 
characters  more  distinctly.  Matrons  and  Spinsters,  Professors  and 
Bofrathe,  Saints  and  Worldlings,  were  amused  and  terrified  by  turns, 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  diivnique  scdndaieuse.  It  wa^'a  bolder 
Stroke  than  any  thing  achieved  by  the  Prussians  since  Katzbach  and 
Waterloo.  But  in  a  few  days,  the  twelve  thousand  copies  that  had 
been  sent  from  Leipsic,  #ere  sold  ofi*,  smd  were  devoureo  ;  the  public 
fancied,  with  what  right  is  still  unknown,  they  had  detected  the 
author;  much  of  the  zest  was  gon6 ;  and  a  week  after  the  book  had 
been  published,  the  thing  was  declared  to  be  aftef  all  but  an  ill- 
nattlred  (Juiz ;  and  the  riVer  Spree  ^as  se^n  to  pursue  it^  natural 
Course,  and  io  were  the  beau  mondie  their'y  alohg  th6  PHedrtchs- 
Strasse. 

We  ought  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  Litteratur  Staii,  which 
has  for  a  series  of  years  been  published  as  a  pendant  to  the  morgen 
Bldit  It  derives  its  chief  merit  fi'om  the  coliectfon  of  reviews  Which 
it  gives  IVom  time  to  time  of  German,  English,  Italian,  and  I^rench 
literature.  It  is  at  present  condubted  with  much  more  talent  than 
it  had  been  before;  and  it  promises  fair  to  be  an  independent  and 
highly  respectable  tribunal  of  criticism— a  thing  which  is  an  absolute 
desideratum  among  the  German  periodicals,  whatever  their  other 
merits  may  be.  We  find  that  the  Editor,  Who  has  acted  for  some 
lime  as  the  spirited  leader  of  the  opposition  in  matters  of  taste  and 
literature,  has  softened  dbWb  the  high  tbne  of  paity  feeling,  with 
Which  he  had  conducted  another  journal,  which  we  shall  in^mion  in 
our  next. 
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The  Kwui  Blattf  or  Gazette  of  the  Fine  Arts,  we  consider,  upon 
the  whole,  as  the  best  conducted  and  most  comprehensive  periodical 
of  the  kind.  The  reports  from  Italy  and  Paris  are  regular,  and 
drawn  from  distinguished  authorities ;  and  the  articles  from  different 
pans  of  Germany  may  contribute  to  prove,  that  if  the  Germans  have 
most  excelled  in  music,  they  have  by  no  means  been  backward  in  the 
cultivation  and  encouragement  of  other  arts.  It  is  perhaps  curious 
to  see,  that  the  most  arbitrary  and  the  most  liberal  government  in 
Germany  are  the  most  active  in  promoting  the  arts,  as  far  as  any 
government  may  do  by  judicious  encouragement ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  two  cities  which  stand  more  pre-eminent  in  that 
respect,  than  Berlin  and  Munich. 

We  understand  that  the  MargenBiattpyritli  the  exception  of  the 
news  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  is  for  the  future  to  be  conducted 
by  a  young  writer  of  considerable  talent,  who  has  opened  his  career 
by  two  highly  popular  novels,  by  which  he  has  in  a  short  time  ac- 
quired celebrity,  and  a  gpreat  man^  enemies ;  they  are  both  of  a 
satirical  turn ;  the  first,  **  The  Man  m  the  Moon,"  is  a  parody  on  the 
manner  of  one  of  the  most  popular  novel  writers  of  the  day,  Clanren, 
whose  literary  character  certainly  deserves  to  be  held  out  as  an  ex- 
ample of  popularity  of  the  very  worst  kind.  **  The  Man  in  the  Moon" 
has  done  this  in  rather  a  severe  but  fnqmatU  lesson  to  the  public : 
the  public  took  the  dose  very  quietly,  and  they  were  much  amused 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  book  was  published  under  Clauren's 
name ;  but  Clauren  himself  was  supremely  provoked  at  the  offence, 
and  brought  an  action  against  the  publisher,  tout  comme  chez  nous. 
Still,  to  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  court  of 
justice  which  had  to  act  on  the  occasion,  we  must  inform  them,  that 
there  is  not  such  an  author  in  existence  as  Mr.  Clauren,  his  real 
name  being  Carl  Heun ;  but  Mr.  Carl  Heun  brought  an  action  for 
publishing  a  book  under  the  fictitious  name  of  H.  Clauren,  which,  he 
said,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  anagram  of  his  own  name — 
Carl  Heun !!  The  court,  of  course,  gave  a  verdict  against  the  pub* 
lisher,  and  the  fortune  of  the  book  was  made :  it  had  an  immense 
run.  The  other  novel  we  alluded  to,  is  entitled  ''  The  Memoirs  of 
Satan  :**  it  is  a  satire  of  much  incidental  merit  **  on  all  things  and 
some  others"  in  Germany ;  it  discusses  literature  and  fashion,  lec- 
ture-rooms and  drawing-rooms,  and  gives  even  a  political  hint  or 
two ;  and  the  Argus  of  the  press  was  uncommonly  civil  to  the  old 
genUemap,  considering  the  naivete  of  his  appearing  for  once  in  his 
own  character,  which,  at  any  rate,  is  much  less  terrifying  than  that  of 
a  revolutionist  or  demagogue. 

Among  the  rivals  of  the  Morgeti  Blati^  stands  first  the  Gazette 
for  the  Elegant  World.  Who  are  the  elegant  world  ?  It  would  be 
difficult  to  define  the  idea ;  but  if  we  may  follow  the  clue  given  by 
that  publication,  we  would  infer,  that  the  elegant  world  delight  in 
very  pretty  poetry,  but  nothing  distinguished  ;  in  very  pretty  tales, 
but  rather  lengthy,  and  spun  out  with  more  successful  sketching  than 
invention ;  in  a  world  of  theatrical  reports,  of  very  different  merit 
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and  interest ;  in  occasional  attempts  at  humor,  but  which  roust  not 
be  bold :  and  at  satire,  but  which  must  not  be  pointed ;  in  a  ttttidy 
notice  of  forthcoming  novels,  voyages,  and  travels,  and  of  lions  at  all 
places  where  lions  may  be  found ;  and,  lastly,  in  misoliUaneous  read- 
mg,  which  we  should  call,  in  homely  phrase,  "  odds  and  ends."* 

Oar  readers  are  aware,  that  with  the  exception  of  formal  reviews, 
which  are  not  admitted,  the  Elegant  World  appear  to  MX  in  with  the 
taste  of  the  readers  of  the  Morgen  Biait ;  the  dilFerence  that  may 
exist  between  the  two  journals  is  rather  ocoastonal  than  the  result  of 
different  principles.  Both  journals  have,  of  course,  no  political  prin* 
ciples;  and  whenever  the  relation  of  a  court  festival  is  given,  their 
language  is  equally  loyal^  and  always  fiill  of  admiration  for  any 
government  that  chooses  to  support  the  '*  Bof  Tkeater^^  or  a  gallery 
of  painting,  or  an  academy  of  music. 

But  there  is  one  department  of  this  same  Gaxette,  which  affords 
endless  amusement  to  the  elegant  world,  and  to  every  reader,  whether 
he  belong  or  not  to  that  tribe,  which  however  are  said  to  have  but 
little  of  an  exclusive  character  abroad :  we  mean  the  said  **  odds  and 
'*  ends."  A  more  amusing  collection  of  literarv  curiosities,  of  extracts 
from  scarce  books,  of  anecdote,  literary  and  fashionable,  and  of  jeux 
d'esprit  and  epigrams  from  all  languages,  has  probably  never  gnced 
the  columns  of  any  journal :  the  principal  meWt  of  that  collection  is 
belonging^  to  Mr.  Haug,  the  first  now  living  epigrammatist  iii  Ger- 
many, who  is  inexhaustible  in  good  things.  His  impromptus  have 
acquired  him  a  reputation  far  extending  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own 
acquaintance,  and  his  epigrams  are  considered  a  treat  from  one  end 

oi  Germany  to  the  other.     His  resources  in  conversation  are  bound- 

If 

less;  with  a  vast  reading  he  unites  a  prodigious  memory,  an  inex- 
haustible stock  of  anecdote,  and  an  irresistible  vein  of  parody  and 
pernflage.  Thus  circumstanced,  and  having  spoken  and  written 
epigrams  all  his  life,  it  is  indeed  a  phenomenon,  that  he  is  not  known 
to  have  ever  made  any  man  his  enemy  ;  the  very  worst  crimination 
that  has  ever  been  thrown  upon  his  name — let  Mr.  Hood  hear,  and 
rigoice,  soctoi  habui$se  malorum — is  an  unconquerable  passion  for 
the  ruinous  practice  of  punning. 

Wc  mention  the  V  Abend-  ZeUung*'  not  so  much  to  enter  into  a 
minute  characteristic  of  that  paper,  for  its  plan  is  nearly  coincident 
with  the  two  former  journals,  but  to  avail  ourselves  ef  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  to  our  readers  another  of  the  German  literati  of  the 
day,  to  whose  contributions  much  of  the  credit  is  owing,  which  that 
journal  at  present  enjoys.     Professor  Bottiger,  of  Dresden,  has  for 
some  time  been  engaged  in  conducting  the  literary  part  of  the  Abend 
Zeiimng^  and  giving  an  anafyie  rawmnie  of  distinguished  perform- 
ances. It  seems  to  have  been  his  ambition  to  unite  rt$  dtssocmMIe* — a 
vast  erudition  with  popularity  and  elegance.  There  is  not  a  man  who  is 
more  completely  at  home  in  ancient  literature,  who  has  taken  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  ancient  art,  and  who,  at  the  savne  time,  has 
been  keeping  pace  with  the  productions  of  the  day-,  both  in  fashion 
and  literature^     If  out  readers  should  ever  chance  to  meet  with  a 
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ttries  of  the  Taschenbuch  MinerYa»  we  would  recommend  tbem  by 
M  means  tg  look  ^ver  the  iUutlratioDS  of  Schiller's  plays,  by  Rani* 
barg,  whicb  are  done  in  very  ^ood  Uste»  Jind  some  of  them  in  supe- 
rior style,. awl  to  read  tl>e  oonmentB  on  them  by  Bottig^..  His 
personal  4cqjtaiotdnae  with  Schiller  has  enabled  him  to  gite  a  very 
satis£actiN7  aecouDt  of  many  points  of  iotere.^,  and  besides  a  rery 
able  disovssion  of  the  merits  of  the  plays,  he  has  thrown  much  light 
npon  the  eharaotieits,  when  they  are  borrowed  from  history  and  on 
the  manoefs  of  the  age.  He  has  not  alwayei  escaped  the  imputation 
of  padaotry,  and  hia  aiimerous  and  leacaed  quotations  have  fre- 
quently, been  ridiculed,  cYen  on  the  stage.  But  then  quoting  is 'a 
natural  weakness  of  the  Germans :  it  is  the  point  in  which  tl^y  in- 
dulge themselves :  it  is  the  first  and  the  last  of  their  natural  predi- 
lections. It  has  lately  been  asserted,  somewhere  in  our  own  pages, 
that  *'  there  is  no  luxury  comparable  with  a  warm  bath  ;'*  now  a  Ger- 
man would  probably  listen  to  that  eloquent  panegyric  *'  with  ditfi- 
'^  dence  and  respect,  but  without  either  conviction  or  assent.*'  He 
would  eonsctentioasly  declare,  that,  all  things  well  considered,  his 
prime  luxury'  lies  in  quotation,  and  that  the  older  the  books,  the 
longer  the  titles,  the  more  intense  will  be  the  delight. 

The  ''  Gazette  of  Literary  Conversation''  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
prehensive, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expeditious,  review  of 
German  and  foreign  literature :  it  excludes  poetry,  tales,  and  theatri- 
cals ;  but  it  contains,  besides  the  reviews  and  extracts,  a  great  mass 
of  original  information  on  subjects  of  general  interest  from  all  quar- 
ters. The  principles  of  this  journal  have  undergone  great  changes  : 
it  was  first  established  under  a  di£ferent  title,  by  that  most  contempt- 
ible of  literary  jobbers,  Rotzebue.  At  present,  its  principles  are 
decidedly  liberal,  thai  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  Cen9Ure,  monstrum  hor- 
rendum^  will  allow  it.    . 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  among  the  daily  papers,  the 
"  Hesperus," 

"  O  Heiperus  1  Cboii  biingest  all  good  things  !*' 

says  Sappho  of  old,  and  Byron  after  her.  We  woul4  hot  venture  to 
say  quite  as  much  with  rogard  to  the  *'  Hesperus,  Eocyclopadische 
**  Zeitschrift ;"  but  we  may  soy  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  instructive, 
or  the  most  instructive,  periodical  in  Germany.  It  contains  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  information,  statistical  and  geographitral  details  from 
the  most  approved  worka,  and  freouently  from  original  sources  diffi- 
cult of  Access,  valuable  reports  or  IHerature,  science,  and  the  arts, 
and  popular  essays  ofl* topics  of  general  interest.  The  Editor,  Mr. 
Andr6,  was  formerly  living  in  the  city  of  Bruinn,  in  Austria,  and  has 
long  distinguished  himself  by  his  uncommon  literary  activity.  He 
had  very  much  annoyed  the  Austrian  governtncnt  by  his  incessant 
efforts  to  promote  general  knowledge,  and,  among  the  rest,  popular 
education.  Now  in  that  happy  laud  it  is  intended  to  be  understood 
that  the  rearing  of  youth  should  be  a  process  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  rearing  turnips  :  this,  and  a  variety  of  causes  equally  provoking, 
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bad  the  eflect,  that  the  government  in  their  tnrn  were  doing  the  best 
in  their  power  to  annoy  Mr.  Andr4,  when  he  was  invitedy  in  the  most 
honorable  manner,  by  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  to  taice  his  residence 
in  Stutgard.  Mr.  Andr§y  we  believe,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  moved  to 
Stutga^,  and  recommenced  there  his  periodical,  under  better  aus- 
pices. The  next  step  j>f  the  Austrian  government  of  coarse  was  to 
put  it  on  the  list  of  prohibited  publications.  He  is  besides  the  editor 
of  a  much  approved  of  economical  journal,  and  is  astonishing  his 
friends  by  the  unparalleled  activity  with  which  he  is  still  keeping  up 
his  numerous  connexions,  and  pursuing  his  literary  career,  which 
has  from  the  beeinning  been  marked  with  a  spirit  truly  popular,  dis- 
interested,  and  liberaL 


STANZAS. 


**  Tht  fem  of  Ttfai  looging."  Cbildb  llASor.p,  9rd  Cmd$k 


I  shed  no  tear  beside  thy  bier. 

But  those  who  round  me  wept. 
Had  little  cause  to  wish  they  shsied 

The  tearless  calm  I  kept- 

I  moved  to  gaze  on  thee  again, 

And  made  the  weepers  start ; 
They  thought  that  1  should  then 

As  lifeless  as  thou  art. 

But  when  mine  eye  was  on  thy  foim. 

It  did  not  tell  me  more. 
Of  that  pale  shade  of  life  and  love. 

Than  I  had  known  before. 

Nor  had  I  power  that  sight  to  shun, 

If  soch  had  been  my  will. 
For  when  I  turned  mine  eyes  away, 
'  My  spirit  saw  thee  still. 

Then,  In  my  breast,  ooniietiii|f  pu^S* 

Wanr'd  with  so  fierce  a  stnfe, 
I  thought  none  mightier  ooold  iaTade, 

And  not  destroy  tlie  life. 

But,  oh— to  look  upon  thee  now — 

Bv'n  on  that  bed  of  death— 
To  say,  but  now,  I  heard  thee  sigh— - 

Even  thy  latest  breath— 

« 

To  euro  this  aching  of  mv  heart 

To  hold  thee  there  again, 
I'dpray  that  moment  could  return, 

With  all  its  nameless  pain ! 

Aye,  Grief,  with  all  her  thousand  wounds. 

No  mortal  blow  may  give ; 
It  Is  the  lightning  stroke  of  joy 

We  cannot  feel,  and  live!  A**  ••■. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 

BETWSBN  THE  ABOLITIONIST  AMD  WK8T  INDIAN. 
LBTTBK  n. TOTHEBDItOB. 

Sir,— I  resume  the  statement  of  the  arguments  urged  by  both 
Abolitionist  and  West  Indian  on  the  Question  of  Free  Labor. 

ABOLITIONIST.  WEST    INDIAN. 

Moral  duty  we  insist  is  always  We  uphold,  as  strongly  as  your- 

tbe  precursor  of  civiliEation.    Let  selves,  the  manifold  advantages 

it  be  established,  and  the  stimulus  of  moral  duty  and  religion.    All 

you  consider  as  necessary  to  pro-  our  recent  acts  are  proofs  in  our 

mote  industry  will  certainly  follow,  favor.    We  consider  that  morals 

If  any  present  obstacle  appear,  it  and  religion  are  highly  essential 

is  because  Uiere  is  no  sense  of  in  subduing  violent  passions,  cor- 

moral  duty  yet  impressed  upon  recting  all  the  evil  propensities  of 

the  negros  mind.     Elevate  his  our  nature,  and  thus  removing 

condition,  cease  to  regard  him  as  great  impediments  in  the  progress 


an  outcast  spurned  even  of  God, 
and  the  same  great  principle  which 
prompts  mankind  in  general  to 
labor,  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 


of  a  barbarous  people  towards 
civilization,  Morals  and  religion 
prepare  the  soil,  but  they  do  not 
themselves  sow  the  seea.     You 


African.    Tour  sturdy  denial  of   conceive   that,  aUme,  they  will 
the  effects  springing  from  moral    accomplish  every  thing  desired, 
duty,   proves  at  once  your  de-    We  deny  it,  and  maintain  that 
pravity  and  the  weakness  of  your    other  phytieal  circunuianeei,  infi* 
cause. — Wiiberforoi^M  Appeal.         nitely  more  powerful  in  their  ope- 
ration, enter  into  the  question; 
and  that  until  they  are  remedied, 
all  hope  of  steady  industry  under 
free  labor,  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
visionary.-— Jtfii;.  Moody's  2d  Ae- 
pori,  p.  7,  el  uq. 


How  do  you  account  for  the 
most  moral  nations  being  always 
the  most  industrious?  Does  this 
not  prove  the  efficacy  of  morality, 
and  expose  the  sophistry  of  your 
reasoning?— Opi^iei^s  Letter  to 
Wiiberforoe. 


You  substitute  cause  for  effect; 
nations  are  not  so  much  indus- 
trious, because  they  are  moral,  as 
they  are  moral  because  they  are 
industrious. — Speech  of  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  Phmkett,  1810,  on  the 
State  of  Irekmd.-^M*Dofiineir$ 
Comideratunu^  p.  286. 


Why  should  not  industry  flou-  Industry  may  flourish  by  free 

rish  in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  labor,  as  soon  as  you  remove  the 

in  Europe?    Is  there  any  work  df  grand  fii^ttea/  difficulty.     That 

our  great  Creator  debarred  from  consists,  as  we  have  already  stated, 

becoming  aii  object  of  appro-  in  the.yact/ily  of  proeiuing  sm- 
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bation  in  his  eyes  by  its  advance- 
ment and  prosperity?— ;Sf€pAe»'# 

England   JEn$iaf9ed.-^ Wiiber- 

farce^i  Appeal. 


Your  doctrinen  oiOMiUrotis,  Day> 
impions*  Yon  call  the  bUssings 
qi  Providence  a  corse.  Beoauae 
aat/ure  pours  forth  her  gifts  with 
%  iafvish  hand  in  the  Teopiea*  you 
Miy  it  obatriLOU  velujitaiy  iodiislry* 
What  mimster  of  religion^  what 
moralist,  will  pay  attention  to 
s«ch  viewa?-*^BuA0|p  ^  BrhiaF^ 
SIpeeek,  Mmrtk  7,  WM. 


You  are  justify  ing  the  institution 
of  slavery.  Every  Member  of 
the  Legislature .exfxressed  himself 
in  opposition  to  it  in  the  abstract, 
and  this  unanimity  is  decisive 
proof  thai  tlie  system  in  the  West 
IndieaiSf  in  principle,  ^utteunjus- 
tifiable. — iSscond  R^H>rt  Antu 
Slavery  Society. 


WEST    INDIAN. 

tenance, — Comparative  denseness 
of  popttlationi  or  some  counterac- 
tion of  the  sppntiineous  growth 
of  a  Tropical  climate,  appear  to 
be  the  only  remedies.  To  expect 
thai  men,  after. tfaiay  have  jolif^ed 
adl  tlmr  namtM^  will  refrain  ffooi 
enjoyment  from  some  moral  con- 
sideration,  is  about  as  reason- 
able as  it  would  be  for  a  Preacher 
to  erect  his  pulpit  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  hope  to  exhort  our  po? 
pulace  into  the  practice  of  staying 
at  home  to  pray,  instead  of  coming 
thither  for  recreation. *-*Jf'J9ofi« 
wM**  C(m$id£Taium»y  chap.  iv. 

The  support  of  truth  can  never 
deserve  censure ;  but  the  least 
reflection  shows  how  superficial  is 
your  charge.  Morality  is  never 
better  promoted  than  in  those 
difficulties,  aud  by  those  stimuli, 
which  call  forth,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  the  full  faculties  of  man. 
To  labor  before  we  can  enjoy,  is 
the  very  requisite  to  promote  civile 
ization,  virtue,  and  happiness. 
It  is  you,  in  your  ignorant  clamour, 
who  would  arrest  the  progress  of 
morality,  by  plunging  the  negro 
into  the  miseries  of  idleness. — 
M*Donneirs  Congideraiiinu,  civ. 

Thene  is  no  one  among  tb#8e 
whom  you  oppose,  who  has  not 
declarodfthattyabstcactedlyapeail^ 
ing^  freedoR^  is  far  preferable  to 
slavery*  But»,  if  the  (|uestioD 
turn  on  tha  causea  of  iudiutry^ 
"we  assert  broadly  and  un9i||^v#r 
callv,  that  cultivation  cannot  be 
carried  on  in  the  West  Indies 
without  coEHC  ION .  Puuue  jp^ur 
fallacious  preheat  of  establishiii^ 
a  f rejs  peasa»Ur|f,  ondyou  bnngi 
upon  the  wliiiecapitalisl  iaftvitaUe 
riiin,.and. upon l;b^ Mother  Couat 
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By  coercioo,  you  mean,  doubu 
lesa»  a  sygteui  of  •lav«ry.  You 
wiah  the  ImU  alwf^ya  to  hang  in 
terror  over  Uie  bleok«  to  impel 
bim  to  work,  not  for  his  own,  but 
fpr  your  exclusive  emolument.  If 
raaa  be  created  a  free  agent,  the 
forcing  him  to  %ci  contrary  to  hie 
will  can  never  be  justified.  -^Afr« 
F^weil  Buasi<m»  Ifkih  Afey,  1823. 


Laboring  men  in  this  country 
may  work  or  not  work,  as  they 
please,  and»  therefore,  it  is  untrue 
to  say  that  they  are  coerced,— 
fri/6ei/eree*s  App^aL 


A  muk  in  tjb«e  country  elevates 
hit  W^ts  according  to  his  earn- 
ings. He  works  sedulously,  that 
he  may  attain  enjoyment ;  but  you 
ddbartbe  negpofron  tkiapowtrfnl 
ine^otive.  In  doling  him  out  one 
deflaile  eapply  of  what  yon  lisdi- 
croMly  term  oein/Snif,  yon  tiMit 
hm  ea  a  nmohtae  tnawsceptibl^  of 


WEST    IWDIAV. 

try  the  irretrievable  loss  of  her 
Colonies.— iRfof  or  Moody's  Seamd 
Report. — M*/ionnellf  chap.  iv. 

We  ground  our  principle  on  the 
firm  basis,  that  industry  must  be 
the  precursor  to  civilization.  **  The 
**  impending  lash,"  on  which  you 
love  to  expatiate,  is  merely  a 
figure  of  rhetoric ;  for,  as  in 
many  of  our  regiments,  the  ut* 
most  discipline  may  be  preserved 
without  severity,  so  on  plantations 
healthful  industry  can  be  con- 
ducted wititout  rigour.  When 
you  object  so  forcibly  to  the  term 
coercion,  we  must  tell  you,  that 
in  every  nation  men  are  coerced 
to  labor.  In  the  West  Indies, 
this  is  eflbcted  by  the  control  of 
a  ma«ter-*-'m  England,  by  the' 
dread  of  siarwitionf  Which  isthe 
hardest  taskmaster'?-'— Jf'Doit- 

neWs   ikmnderatimu^   chtip.   iv. 

t     •• 

XI.  XH. 

If  a  laboring  man  do  not  work, 
he  and  his  family  must  starve ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly 
puerile  to  maintain  that  he  has 
an  option.  He  is  absolutely^erced 
to  action  by  the  most  powerful 
constraint  in  existence.  Besides, 
a  laboring  man  not  working,  is 
liable  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
and  is  legally  punishable  as  a 
vagrant  or  vagabond.— ilf  Don* 
neitt  Cmukterations^  chap.  iv. 

Nothing  upholds  our  position 
so  strongly  as  the  examination  of ' 
facts  relating  to  your  argument 
just  stated. — Men  work  to  satisfy 
those  wants  which  are  habitual  to 
them— nothing  beyond.  When 
the  remuneration  given  to  our 
opemtrves  was  very  high,  they 
worked  only  three  days  in  the 
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impToyemenU"St€pken'i  England 
Enslaved,  ^e^'-Edinhwryk  Re- 
vieWf  No.  82. 


When  yoo  talk  of  habitual 
wants,  why  should  they  not  be 
elevated,  as  refers  to  the  general 
scale  of  black  society?  What 
right  have  you  to  prevent  a  black 
man  from  becoming  a  proprietor, 
and  riding  in  his  own  carnage,  as 
wellas  a  white? — Mr.  Bnmgham*9 
Speeeht  AnH-Slavery  Meeiing, 
Ap.  1826. 


Had  not  violence  and  tyranny 
oppressed  the  Tropical  regions, 
we  should  by  this  time  have  be* 
held  them  civilized,  and  supplying 
us  with  their  produce,  voluntarily 
reared. — Clarkton's  HUiorg  of  the 
Slave  Trade. 


WEST  IHDIAV. 

week,  because  in  that  time  they 
could  earn  nyffieient  to  Httitfg 
their  habitual  wants.  The  high- 
landers  of  Scotland  not  long  since 
wandered  about  their  bills  in  idle- 
ness—so soon  as  an  altered  system 
of  farming  commenced,  and  the 
dread  of  starving  began  to  ope- 
rate, they  betook  themselves  to 
industry.  In  the  South  of  France 
the  same  principle  is  exemplified. 
An  entire  year's  labor  would  do 
more  than  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  superabundant 
time  is,  consequently,  devoted  to 
holidays. — M^DonnelF$  Ctmndtr' 
oHoMJ,  chap.  iv. 

If  black  men  acquire  the  means 
by  their  own  industry,  we  wish  to 
interpose  no  obstacle.  But  yon 
consider  not  the  impracticability 
of  the  consummation  you  covet. 
You  overlook  the  time  required 
for  civilization.  If  century  has 
succeeded  century,  and  neither 
aboriginal  Indian  nor  African 
negro  have  made  progress  in  in- 
dustry, it  is  surely  proof  unan- 
swerable that  the  love  of  ease 
predominates  over  the  disposition 
to  pursuits  of  irksome  labor.—- 
Mtgor  Moodg^i  Second  Report^ 
p.  42.  et  seq.  49. 

When  America  was  discovered, 
rigorous  slavery  existed  in  both 
Mexico  and  Peru.  If,  in  the  two 
most  advanced  States,  the  insti* 
tution  existed,  your  argument 
meets  a  signal  defeat— JMcrf- 
fon's  ilmeriea,  iii.,  106,  212. 


When  a  people  have  to  work  Such  ideas  are  superficial.     Ci- 

their  own  way  to  civilization,  it  vilization,  such  as  you  contem- 

may  require  ages  to  accomplish  plate,  can  only  spring  from  the 

it;  but  the  negroes  are  under  our  amalgamation  of  the  two  races, 

protection;  they  witness dur man-  Now,  who  for  a  moment  ooidd 
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nere,  arts,  knowledge.  It  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  assist  them — and 
all  would  be  happily  accomplish- 
ed, were  it  not  for  your  shameful 
obstinacy.— 18/A  Repmi  African 
ImtiiMiion, 


Your  argument  bears  prima 
facie  evidence  of  its  unsoundness. 
It  would  establish,  what  our  reli* 
gion  denies,  a  physical  inequality 
between  two  races  of  men.  It 
would  perpetuate  slavery,  a  state 
which  the  concurrent  voice  of 
mankind  pronounces  unjust. 
Wiiberfarce's  Appeal. 


No  honest  man  can  feel  pa- 
tience at  your  miserable  expe- 
dients to  colour  your  injustice 
with  plausible  excuses.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  your  own  ground  is 
untenable.  Who  made  you  the 
judges  of  negro  feelings  ?  Grant- 
ing the  full  scope  of  idleness  to 
succeed  in  the  Colonies,  what 
moral  principle  can  authorize  you 
to  disturb  that  idleness  for  your 
owu  especial  profit?  If  a  black 
man  choose  to  hunt  and  fish,  and 
otherwise    enjoy    himself,    what 
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conceive,  that  a  white  lady  would 
ever  tolerate  a  black  -man  as  a 
husband.  The  least  attention  to 
the  influence  of  manners,  proves 
the  idea  to  be  preposterous. — 
Major  Moody^i  Second  Report,  p. 
25,  et  seq. 

You  pervert  our  statements  re- 
specting physical  inequality.  We 
affirm  simply,  that  a  black  maA 
can  work  in  the  Tropics,  while  a 
white  cannot.  We  disclaim  the 
wish  to  perpetuate  slavery.  To 
effect  a  cure,  we  must  correctly 
know  the  disease.  To  extermi- 
nate slavery,  we  must  know  the 
causes  of  its  rise,  and  its  natural 
decay.  Reflecting  upon  these, 
we  assert,  that  a  man  might  as 
well  stretch  forth  his  arms  to 
stop  the  current  of  a  mighty  river, 
as,  by  means  of  moral  duty,  to 
check  the  propensity  to  idleness 
in  men,  where  there  is  to  them  no 
adequate  object  to  be  purchased 
by  exertion.  If  we  seek  for  sub- 
sequent civilization,  slavery  can 
be  terminated  in  no  other  mode 
than  by  that  of  assimilating  the 
maintenance  of  the  negro  to  the 
returns  for  his  labor. — M*Don- 
neVs  Considerations,  chap.  iv. 

It  is  not  for  us,  but  the  nation, 
to  answer  the  charge.  It  refers 
to  the  removal  of  the  negroes 
from  'Africa,  which  all  allow  to 
have  been  a  flagrant  crime.  But 
the  very  mooting  of  the  question 
would  establish  all  that  we  desire. 
1st.  That  emancipation  would 
expel  industry  from  the  Colonies. 
2nd,  That  the  capitalist  would  be 
ruined,  for  which  the  nation,  in 
common  regard  for  its  good  faith, 
must  provide  indemnification  ; 
and,  3rdly,   That   the  Colonies 
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right  have  you  la  My  to  that  man,  will  be  lost  to  Great  Britain, 
friaady  yoa  must  hunt  no  longer  Whether  a  life  of  sloth  or  of  in- 
-*-yoa  must  come  and  work  for  dustry,  however  remote,  may  be 
me,  and  leave  me  to  amuse  myself  its  voluntary  exercise-^wheiher 
at  your  expense.— £(ittt6iirjrAi{e-  or  not  having  committed  the  sin 
friewy  No.  82.  of  transporting  the  slaves  from 

Africa,  it  would  be  wise,  or  even 
just,  to  let  them  relapse  into  bar- 
barism—whether or  not  it  would 
be  humane  to  further  encourage 
the  Slave  Trade,  or  politic,  i^  so 
doing,  to  feed  the  resources  of 
foreign  powers,  it  is  for  the  nation 
to  decide.— ilf'Doiifie^s  IFet/Ai- 
dia,  LcgiiUUureB  Vimdicatedf  pp. 
72,7a. 

iVbt).  9, 1826.  Aristidbs. 
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Hadst  thou  but  cold  thro'  absence  grown » 

From  Love  that  ktd  been  warm, 
Or  cbang'd  thy  fickle  faith  alone, 

For  fairer  face  or  form : 

If  real  passion  fir'd  thy  breast, 

However  soon  decay 'd. 
Then  mightest  thou  at  least  have  guessed 

The  ruin  thou  hast  made. 

But  there  is  madness  in  the  fear, 

That  when  thy  lips  oould  iireatbe, 
The  words  I  lov'd  so  well  to  hear 

Thy  heart  was  cold  beneath : 

Careless  to  whosD  it  sued  and  bow'd. 

So  wealth  adorn'd  the  shrine. 
And  chose  me  onlj  from  the  crowd. 

Where  most  it  saw  it  shine. 

Say,  'twas  Necessity's  cold  laws, 

Or  fate,  that  made  ns  part  • 
Say,  thou  wert  false  ftom  any  cause 

But  selfishness  of  heart ; 

And  I  may  half  fbifive  the  ill 

That  thou  hast  done  to  roe, 
And  in  my  fiincy  see  thee  stiU, 

What  once  I  piotar'd  thee. 

Ad  BE.  A, 
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Meaaoess  of  dispoeitkni,  and  slernneM  of  character,  are  the 
jniibegotten  tdbpnng  of  Fride  and  FoUy.  Like  the  icy  frost,  they 
palsy  and  benumb  ei^ery  thing  which  comes  near  them,  and,  like  the 
dark  ck>uds  of  winter,  overshadow  and  objure  the  brightest  deeds  and 
the  deepest  wisdom.  Gentleness  and  Afifobility  are  the  lovely  children 
of  Benevolence  and  Soqiability.  They,  like  the  suioimer  rays  of  the 
sun,  warm  and  exfwnd  every  thing  which  comes  within  their  influence. 
They  gently  draw  thp  hearts  of  men  towards  them,  spread  a  light  over 
intelligeni^,  and  are  the  loveliest  ornaments  of  true  greatness. 

TllK    PAT1819T    HILLKL* 

In  the  time  of  Herod,  surnamed  the  Great,  lived  two  men  of 
extraordinary  erudition,  Schammaa  and  Hillel.  The  former  was 
morose  and  irritable,  the  latter  gentle,  modest,  and  cheerful.  It 
happened  that  a  Heathen  came  to  the  first,  and  said  to  him,  ''  I  am 
much  willing  to  beeome  of  yonr  persuasion,  on  condition  that  you 
expcmnd  to  nw  tiie  whole  law  within  the  time  that  I  can  stand 
**  upon  one  1^."  The  moroee  teacher,  enraged  at  such  an  unseemly 
request,  drove  the  impudent  stranger  sway  firom  him  with  his  staff. 
The  Heathen  made  the  same  request  to  Hillel,  who  complied  with  it 
without  hesitation,  and  fulfilled  his  condition,  saying,  '*  Do  not  unto 
'*  others,  what  thou  wouldst  not  have  done  to  thyself.  This  is  the 
"  essence  of  the  ]aw,*^all  the  remainder  is  only  the  interpretation  j 
*'  go  now  and  learn."  The  Heathen  thanked  him,  and  became  an 
honest  and  good  man. 

The' same  gentle  and  good*httmofed  HiUd  once  occasioned  a 
wager  which  was  laid  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  disturb  his 
equanimity  of  temper.  The  better  to  ascertain  this,  he  who  wished 
to  enrage  him,  went  to  Hilid,  who  was  possessed  of  the  greatest 
power  and  authority  next  to  ihe  king,  and  asked  in  a  riide  imperative 
tone,  "  Where  is  Hillel?"  withcmt  making  him  the  accustomed  salu- 
tation. Hillel,  without  noticing  the  stranger's  rudeness,  answered 
with  his  ordinary  calmness,  '^  Here  am  I,  wherefore  dost  thou  call 
"  me  ?*'  *'  I  wish  to  know  why  the  Babylonians  have  round  heads?" 
"  An  important  question,  truly,*'  said  Hillel.  "  The  reason  is,  that 
"  they  have  not  experienced  midwives." 

The  man  went,  but  speedily  returned,  and  asked  just  as  loudly 
and  insolently,  *'  Where  is  Hillel?**  The  wise  man  answered  as 
gently  as  before,  **  Here  am  I,  what  dost  thou  wish  to  know,  my 
son?*'  **  I  wish  to  know,  wherefore  the  Parthians  have  weak 
eyes  ?"  '^  Because  they  live  in  a  sandy  soil,  which  occasions  the 
*'  small  particles  to  get  into  their  eyes,  and  thereby  weakens  them." 

The  stranger  once  more  withdrew,  astonished  at  HiUel's  good 
temper,  and  almost  immediately  returned,  bawling  loudly  for  Hillel. 
"  my  have,'*  saxl  he,  boldly,  "  the  Africans  broad  feet  ?*'  ''  Because 
**  they  live  in  a  marshy  soil.^*  "  1  would  ask  tbee  yet  a  question,  but 
"  I  fear  thou  wilt  be  angry."  "  Fear  nothing,"  ijsplied  the  amiable 
Hillel.  '*  Ask  what  thou  will,  I  will  answer  thee  if  I  can.**  Asto- 
nished at  Hillel's  urbanity,  and  alarmed  at  the  probable  loss  of  the 
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wager,  the  stranger  thought  that  the  surest  way  to  win  it,  was  to 
offend  him  downright,  and  therefore  he  asked  h|in  insolently  to  his 
fifiee,  "  Art  thou  a  Prince  of  Israel  V  Hillel  replied  in  the  affirmHtive. 
,"  Well,  then,**  replied  the  stranger,  "  Hearen  forhid  there  should  he 
"  many  more  such  princes  as  thou  !*'  *'  Wherefore  >*'  suid  Hillel, 
but  still  speaking  with  a  smile.  "  Because — because — I  have  lost 
"  400  shekels  by  theej"  and  thereupon  he  related  to  him  the  whole 
adventare.  ''  Thy  gold,'*  said  Hillel,  smiling, ''  is  not  entirely  lost^ 
"  the  result  will  teach  thee  more  prudence  for  the  future,  not  to  wager 
'*  so  indiscreetly.  Better  it  is  that  thou  shoukisijose  thy  money,  than 
"  Hillel  his  temper.*' 

T}l£    ABBE    MEZZOFANTI. 

There  are  phenomena  among  mankind  quite  as  inexplicable  as 
those  of  the  material  world.  Mezzofanti  is  one  of  them.  He  is 
Librarian  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Bologna.  As  Abbe,  he  every  day  reads  the  service  of  the  Mass,  whidi 
is  in  Latin  )  and  without  ever  having  been  beyond  the  walls  of 
Bologna,  he  is  acquainted  with  other  languages  to  a  number  that 
seems  almost  incredible.  The  Baron  von  Zach  relates  of  him  in  his 
astronomical  correspondence.  .    ^ 

"In  our  first  interview,  he  addressed  me  in  an  Hunoabian,  a^ 
"  paid  his  respects  in  the  best  Magyabi8(;hen  dialect,  in  a  compliment 
'*  so  elegantly  worded,  as  to  cause  in  me  no  slight  surprise.     He  then 
"  spoke  to  me  in  German,  first  in  Saxon,  then  in  the  Austrian,  then 
'*  in  the  Swab i an  idioms,  and  in  all  with  a  correctness  and  precision 
"  that  increased  my  astonishment  to  the  highest.    In  addition,  this 
'^  extraordinary  man  spoke  English  with  Captain  Smyth,  Polish  and 
**  Russian  w4th  Count  Wolkonsky.    At  dinner  at  the  Cardinal  L^ate 
'*  Spina,  I  sat  near  him.    After  I  had  conversed  with  him  some  time^ 
*'  in  many  lai^ages,  all  of  which  he  spoke  better  than  I,  it  occurred 
"  to  me,  suddenly  to  address  him  in  Wallachian.    WiUiout  hesita- 
"  tion,  and  without  ever  appearing  to  notice  my  change  of  language, 
"  he  answered  me  in  the  same  idiom  with  such  fluency,  that  I  was 
"  obliged  to  say,  '  Gently,  gently,  Mr.  L'Abbe,  not  so  fiELSt!*     I  had 
"  not  spoken  myself  in  this  language  for  fourteen  years,  although  I 
"  had  understood  it  perfectly  in  my  youth,  when  I  served  with  my 
Hungarian  regiment.   The  Professor  was,  however,  far  more  fluent 
than  I ;  and  in  this  pajrt  of  the  conversation  I  discovered  that  he 
*  spoke  another  language,  which  I  had  never  been  able  to  leam^ 
although  I  had  often  tried,  and  had  had  so  many  more  opportunities 
**  than  he — I  mean.  The  Gipsy  Dialect.    But  how  could  a  man  who 
had  never  left  his  native  town,  instruct  himself  in  a  language  which 
"  is  not  written,  nor  to  be  found  in  any  printed  book  in  the  world  ? 
During  the  war  in  Italy,  an  Hungarian  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Bologna,  among  whom  the   Professor  discovered   a  gipsy ;     he 
*'  made  him  his  teacher,  and  learned  with  his  ordinary  facility  a 
"  language  which  appears  an  unintelligible  patois,  from  the  source  of 
"  that  of  the  Indian  Parias.     Anil  in  what  manner  did  he  speak  all 
"  these  languages  }     Prince  ^Volkonsky  gave  this  testimony  as  to  the 
"  Russian — he  wished  his  son,  who  was  travelling  with  him,  could 
*•  speak  it  as  well.      Captain  Smyth  said,  '  The  Professor  speaks 
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"  '  Engliflh  more  correctly  than  I^  who  have  cornipted  mine  hy 
"  *  mixing  with  Irish,  Scotch,  and  foreigners  of  all  nations.  The 
"  '  Professor  speaks  it  so  accurately,  that  it  is  evident  he  is  a  master 
*'  '  of  the  language.*  " 

The  6aron«  von  Zach  having  introduced  a  countryman  to  him, 
the  Professor  conversed  with  him  in  Grerman.  The  stranger  after- 
wards asked  the  Baron,  how  it  happened  that  a  German  was  made 
a  Professor  at  an  Italian  University  ?  A  Bohemian,  who  oonversed 
with  Mezzofanti  in  his  mother  tongue,  told  us,  that  had  he  not  known 
the  Professor  to  be  an  Italian,  he  should  have  taken  him  for  a 
Bohemian.  The  wonder  becomes  still  greater  when  we  reflect  how 
difficult  it  must  be  to  an  Italian,  whose  language  is  so  particularly 
soft  and  mellifluous,  to  speak  such  harsh  languages  as  the  English, 
the  German,  the  Polish,  and  the  Russian. 
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"  That  toucbbg  and  unearthly  chann,  v 

Where  early  death  has  set  its  seal"  kNioBT'a  Quar.  Mao. 

Thy  step  is  measured  by  the  beating  heart, 
Thy  voice  is  passion's  choaking  sigh,  thy  form 
Is  trembling  with  4he  presence  of  the  storm. 

The  eyes  that  see  thee,  give  thee  up  their  tears 

For  all  thon  dost  appear,  and  all  thou  art ; 
Too  like  a  temple,  radiant  with  the  flame. 
Whose  fiery  breathings  feed  upon  its  frame. 

Thy  very  peril  so  sublime  appears, 
We  hardly  dare  thy  destiny  deplore ; 

Sach  awful  loveliness  thine  aspect  wears. 

We  feel  to  wrong  that  beauty  with  our  tears, 
And  lose  our  pity,  learning  to  adore ; 

Tlio'  while  we  look  on  thee,  we  cannot  keep 

From  weeping,  yet  we  worship  as  we  weep. 


ANTICIPATION; 

0&,    BIRDS    IN    A    BUSH. 

"  Tute  hoc  mtriste,  omne  tibi  exedendom  est"  Tbrent. 

Every  bird  must  hatch  its  own  egg. 
B^xsxMily  xoa|,  Koa({.  Chorut  of  Frogt — A  a  xstop  b  a  n  ps. 

Are  you  married  or  single*  reader?  You  must  be  either  one  or 
the  other;  and,  married  or  unmarried, you  will  suit  my  purpose,  and, 
perhaps,  I  may  contrive  to  suit  yours,  which  is,  doubtless,  to  be 
amused.  If  I  iiappen  to  enter  into  an  anticipation  of  what  you  have 
realized,  you  will  not  be  displeased,  perhaps,  to  find  some  conge- 
niality in  our  minds;  if  on  the  contrary,  you  and  I  shall  be  still 
better  friends.     I  hate  raising  expectations;   and,  for  this  reason. 
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always  knock  gently  at  the  doors  of  my  acquaintances,  for  fear  they 
should  anticipate  some  lordly  stranger ;  therefore,  that  you  may  not 
imagine  that  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of,  I  will 
tell  you  what,  in  my  anticipations,  I  shall  not  anticipate.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  anticipations  of  the  grave — the  sensations  we  feel  at  the 
sound  of  this  word,  are  by  no  means  agreeable  to  our  Hfe-loving 
nature.  Besides,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  talk  of  circling  turfs  and 
wreathed  willows,  of  scattered  roses  and  luxurious  worms,  of  time- 
crusted  monuments  and  chilly  vaults,  of — but  I  am  already  belying 
ray  promise.  I  shall  not  describe  anticipations  of  a  new  poem ;  an  epic 
from  Southey ;  a  tale  from  Barry  Cornwall;  a  pun  from  Rogers,  or  a 
witticism  from  Jerdan;  a  new  comedy  at  either  of  the  "  Rival 
Houses  ;'*  a  novel  from  Colbum,  or  a  decided  cause  in  Chancery. 
Eachy  and  all,  of  these,  are  but  melancholy  visions,  either  disappoint- 
ing if  realized,  or  never  likely  to  be  so.  Still  less  shall  I  anticipate 
that  Joseph  Hume  will  make  to  night  less  than  twenty  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  that  the  Morning  Herald  will  contain  a 
well-written  "  leader,**  or  the  Times  a  bad  one ;  that  the  Reviewer 
in  the  **  Sun**  will  learn  to  distinguish  between  an  imitation  and  an 
original;  6r,  that  the  now  glorious  weather  will  continue  unchanged 
till  I  have  finished  this  article.    I  will  touch  only  on  probable  events. 

A  Lkttxa.— *-Ten  thousand  blessings  on  that  man's  head 
who  invented  letters  I  and  twice  twenty  more  on  his  head  who 
invented  writing.  Familiar  advantages  are  generally  understood: 
thus  it  is  with  writing;  it  is  such  an  optional  and  common  thing,  that 
we  never  pay  it  the  respect  of  pausing  to  admire  the  pleasures  and 
gratification  which  it  imparts.  What  can  be  imagined  f when  we  revolve 
the  matter)  more  delightful  than  our  capability  to  cheat  distance  of 
separation  and  absence  of  forgetfulness?  What  more  convenient 
than  to  fold  up  our  minds  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  send  them  for  the 
inspection  of  those  friends,  to  whom  thousands  of  intervening  miles 
prevent  our  personally  unfolding  it?  Letters  are  our  ambassadors: 
they  represent  ourselves — aye,  and  In  the  noblest  way  too.  Through 
them  we  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  Nabobs  of  India;  we  may 
travel  the  world  by  their  convevances;  hint  to  distant  uncles  the 
propriety  of  securing  a  will;  blow  up  a  well-bred  scoundrel,  and 
supply  our  families  with  jokes  sufficient  to  keep  them  laughing  till 
our  return.  The  rag-mani  the  goose,  the  ink-merchant,  Uie  post- 
office,  postman,  the  mail-coachman,  &c.,  &c.,  it  is  true,  conspire  in 
our  service  with  these  letters  themselves,  and  all  deserve  a  separate 
meed  of  praise;  but  let  them  wait,  I  cannot  now  bestow  it. 

**  There  is  a  letter  in  the  candle''  for  the  next  week,  I  anticipate. 
From  whom  will  it  come  ?  Arom  what  part  of  England  ?  what  will  it 
contain  ?  good  or  bad  news? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  these 
questions,  and  hence  my  mind  will  experience  a  constant  jolt  between 
hope  and  dread.  How  will  the  sound  of  the  postman's  distant  rap 
thrtll  all  my  nerves,  and  startle  up  my  cogitations !  I  throw  down 
ray  book,  pull  out  the  small  drawer  of  my  writing-desk,  unburden 
my  purse  of  a  shilling,  approach  the  window,  and  strain  my  sight  in 
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vain  down  the-  orooked  street,  to  catch  a  blessed  view  of  the  post- 
man's red-coat — ^pshaw !  he  has  left  mj  street  for  another.  By  and 
bye  comes  the  town  postman,  half-splitting  mv  street  door  with  the* 
abort  daplicate  of  his  thundering*  roomento :  nill  of  the  idea  of  the 
general  post,  I  gently  open  the  door  of  my  stud]^,  prick  up  my  ears 
to  hear  the  servant's  approach — she  is  not  coming  it  seems— I  give  my 
bell  an  awakening  touch  that  sets  half  a  dozen  more  to  accompaoy 
its  chiming  ding  ding.  The  domestic  drops  her  spoon  in  her  dripping 
pan,  terrified  at  the  sounds,  treads  on  a  kitten's  tail  as  she  flies 
through  the  door  way,  gallops  up  stairs  like  one  of  Ducrow's  horses^ 
bruises  her  shins  over  the  coal  scuttle  on  the  landing  place,  and  then 
opening  my  door  with  a  face  writhing  like  a  clown's,  moans  out,— *- 
Did  you  ring,  sir^"— "  Where's  my  letter?"—"  Your  letter,  sir, 
'twas  the  tax-gatherer  I"  Oh!  oh!  Maddened  with  disappointment, 
and  still  more  maddened  at  my  unnecessary  anger,  I  turn  round  on 
my  chair,  mutter  **d— •— n  the  tax-gatherer,"  ferret  the  hobs  with  my 
shoes,  and  whistle,  by  way  of  mockery,  at  my  own  caprice.  "  Go  to 
**  bed,  Tom."  Has  the  reader  ever  realized  this,  or  any  thing  like  it  ? 
happier  he  if  he  has  not ! 

Of  course, .  while  anticipating  a  letter,  the  eagerness  to  receive 
it,  increases  as  the  disappointment  lengthens.  Fancies  pile  on  fan- 
cies, and  suspicions  conjure  themselves  into  a  shadowy  existence. 
Perhaps  the  person  from  whom  you  expect  it,  is  dead  and  buried— 
drowned  or  sufiTocated— or,  what  you  think  almost  as  mortifying,  he 
has  forgotten  you.  "  It  is  very  strange  I  don't  hear  from  him,"  is 
the  usual  family  speech  at  meal-time.  Your  sisters,  if  they  are  par- 
tial to  teasing,  will  not  fail  to  pat  you  on  the  shoulder,  and  say  with 
soft  impertinence — "  Poor  boy,  he  shall  have  a  letter ;"  while  your 
father  will  lay  his  knife  and  fork  down  very  ceremoniously,  fix  bis 
eyes  steadily  on  your  face,  and  then  gravely  remark,  "  I  tell  you 
**  what.  Bob,  since  you  are  so  anxious  to  have  a  letter,  why  not  write 
**  one  to  yourself?"  How  then  will  his  eyes  be  half-concealed  with 
the  merry  motion  of  their  lids  at  this  juvenile  sally? — Poor  disap* 
pointed  man,  I  pity  yon,  for  let  the  would-be  stoics  prate  as  they 
please, 

<*  TImm  littk  thiogi  are  great  to  fittle  men." 

I  can  easily  imagine  you  continually  listening  to  the  sound  of 
the  street  door  knocker,  putting  eternal  meaningless  questions  to  all 
the  servants,  and  seizing  hold  of  every  bit  of  paper,  that  at  the  room's 
length  appears  in  the  corresponding  shape  of  a  letter.  With  what 
feverish  anxiousness  do  you  await  the  postman's  hours,  fancy  the 
dink  of  each  heel  on  the  pavement  to  be  his,  and  open  your  sitting- 
room  door  at  the  least  sound  in  the  passage !  Perhaps  you  will  enjoy 
**  a  brown  study"  for  the  first  hour  after  breakfast ;  the  second  in 
measuring  your  room  with  Bombastes-like  strides— and  then  the 
postman's  hour  is  arrived. — Well,  you  are  in  your  arm-chair,  and 
your  watch  is  this  moment  making  its  appearance  from  your  fob — 
**  Fifteen  minutes  past  one — surely  I  have  made  a  mistake — the  time 
**  must  be  past."    What  a  dreadful  hubbub  your  bell  has  created 
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below :  I  can  almost  hear  it  dinging  in  my  ear :  but  here's  the  foot- 
man— ••  Pray,  Thomas,  is  the  postman  gone  by  yet  V — "  The  post- 
*•  man  !"  replies  Thomas,  with  a  stare. — '•  Yes,  the  postman.*'  You 
growl  in  a  lion-rage. — **  Is  the  postman  gone  by,  I  say  ?"  Thomas 
stares  still  more  widely ;  then  answers  with  a  soft  voice,  mingling 
anger  at  your  anger,  with  triumph  at  your  disappointment — "  This 
"  hour  ago,  sir  I"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  aft^r  this  excruciating  endur- 
ance, if  I  were  by  you,  I  should  recommend  a  cold  bath,  if  it  were 
summer,  or  a  walk  m  your  garden  at  any  time  of  the  year. —  Woe  be 
to  dog  or  cat  that  you  meet  as  you  descend  your  stairs ! 

This  continuance  of  "  the  hope  deferred,"  which  maketh  the 
''  heart  sick,"  will  perhaps  last  a  few  days  longer.  At  last,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  after  you  have  walked  the  streets  in  a  demi-sulky  gloomi- 
ness of  thought,  and  flung  envious  glances  at  every  letter  you  behold 
in  a  casual  stranger's  hand,  you  will  return  home  little  improved  in 
temper — knock  impatiently  at  the  door — Thomas  is  shaving  in  his 
garret — knock  harder — here  he  is,  quite  out  of  breath,  and  his  ey^s 
anticipating  yqur  anticipation : — "  There's  a  letter  for  yon,  sir,  up 
**  stairs."  Yes,  I  can  see  you  plain  enough ;  the  letter  is  come  at 
last,  and  now,  as  you  walk  with  attempted  composure  up  stairs, 
you  feel  an  approaching  shame  for  betraying  such  anxiety  for  a 
letter.  T^us  you  determine  not  to  evince  much  perturbating  delight 
in  the  presence  of  your  family. — That's  right — you  shut  the  door  with 
much  philosophical  composure. — What !  even  your  gloves  off;  and 
no  demand  for  the  letter!  Why,  if  I  were  there,  I  should  read  it  with 
my  hat  on. — Oh,  now  I  hear  you,  with  some  trepidation,  say,  **  Anne, 
•'  Where's  my  letter  ?" — '*  Your  letter.  Bob ! — On,  by-the-bye,  there  is 
**  one  for  you.  The  servant  took  it  in :  I  have  it  not."  Poor  suf- 
ferer !  vou  will  lose  your  letter,  now,  if  not  very  serotinous. 
After  a  half-an-hour's  search  in  every  corner  of  your  domain,  your 
temper  begins  to  rise,  and  with  somewhat  tumid  cheeks,  you  persist 
in  telling  your  said  sister,  that  you  are  certain  she  has  your  fetter  : 
with  one  sweep  you  unload  the  table  of  all  her  silks,  ruffles,  and  ser- 
pent-winding ribbons;  in  performing  this  angry  operation,  you  for- 
tunately upset  her  work-box,  and  there,  under  its  pressure,  has  calmly 
slumbered  your  epistle  II  •*  Tush,"  you  will  remark—**  tush."  And 
there  you  are,  seated  on  your  sofa,  with  your  back  shaped  into  an 
inclined  plane,  your  eye-brows  fitfully  knitting  and  relaxing,  and 
your  fidgettv  fingers  puzzled  with  the  seal.  Still  methinks  you  are 
disappointed  with  the  hand. writing ;  however,  the  letter  is  opened— 
your  mother  has  laid  aside  her  spectacles,  hoping  to  hear  its  coa- 
tents — your  playful  sister's  needle  is  stuck  contentedly  in  her  muslioy 
and  she  too  hopes  to  know  its  contents. — **  No  good  news,  I  fear  : 
let  me  see — A  bill,  as  I  am  a  sinful  descendant  of  Adam  : 

'*  Robert  Imagination,  Esq.  To  Timothy  Wellflt. 

^.  *.  d. 

For  three  pair  of  Wellington  Boots 6    0  0 

Two  pair  of  Pumps 1     2  0 

Soling  and  Heeling  three  pair  of  spring  Shoes,    0  10  6 

XT  If     6 
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"  Tiraotby  Wellflt  having  a  bill  to  make  up  early  next  week,  will  feel  obliged  to 
"  Mr.  Imagiuation  by  an  immediate  lettleinent.'* 

And  SO  this  18  the  letter!! —What  a  consummation  to  all  your 
far-travelled  dreams  and  fancies ! !  Don't  think  me  hard-hearted. 
Really,  if  I  were  by,  I  should  laagh,  or  do  as  ^sop's  frog  did.  Pray 
do  not  bite  your  lips  for  rage.  I  see  your  sister,  yonder,  is  provok- 
ingly  inclined  to  join  with  me.  Your  bewildered  mother  has  taken 
her  spectacles  again  ;  and  the  best  recipe  I  can  propose  for  you  is,  to 
retire  to  your  study,  bury  yourself  in  that  comfortable  morning-gown, 
lolling  on  a  chair's  back,  and  read  Boaden's  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  or 
Southey's  Tale  of  Paraguay — and  a  quiet  sleep  will  infallibly  be  the 
result. 

Need  I  describe  the  anticipation  of  a  love-letter  ?  —The  lover's 
restlessness,  hope — the  window-vigilant  eye,  the  oft  repeated  question, 
the  everlasting  look-out,  and  more  eternal  pull  at  the  watch-chain  ? 
I  have  only  time  to  remark,  that  when  a  lover  is  anticipating  a  letter 
from  his  mistress,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  begin  then  to  be  duly  esti- 
mated ;  the  post-office  is  a  mundane  Elysium,  and  the  postman  a 
perfect  male-houri! 

A  Wife.— lliat  amiable  Washington  Irving !  I  love  him  for 
his  sentiments  towards  women :  yes,  I  can  concur  with  him  in  believ- 
ing there  may  be  bankruptcies  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  any  pecuniary 
bankruptcies.  Out  on  the  marble  breast  that  cannot  love^  the  tongue 
that  does  not  grow  more  fluent  or  soft  when  it  is  to  woman's  ear  it 
speaks!  and  may  his  eye  not  be  blinded  that  flashes  with  lightning 
or  dissolved  with  tenderness  at  encountering  the  smile  or  tear  of 
woman's  eye.  I  hate  flirts,  abominate  prudes,  and  dislike  blues ;  but 
g^ve  me  the  creature  of  passion,  refined  by  education,  hallowed  by 
sentiment,  and 

"  I  will  roam  o*er  earth  and  «ea, 
To  prove  her  my  divinity." 

Reader — for  I  prefer  addressing  you,  to  introducing  the  frequent 
"  I** — are  you  of  an  age  to  think?  Of  course  you  are ;  or  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pages  of  The  Inspector.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  marriage  ?  if  not,  immediately  set  about  it :  be  assured 
there  is  no  time  so  exquisitely  rapturous,  so  abundant  in  assuasive 
sympathies,  so  beautifully  beset  with  blissful  reflections  and  con- 
genial hopes,  as  that  employed  in  courtship  and  spousal  anticipations. 
You  have  my  best  wishes  for  every  fortunate  realization — had  I  been 
a  Frenchman,  I  would  have  said  my  prayers.  May  you  never  be 
jilted  through  a  six  months'  absence,  like  a  friend  of  mine ;  may  no 
guinea-griping  mother,  no  fox-like  father-in-law,  no  half- hund reel 
third-rate  aunts  and  second-rate  cousins,  ever  intermeddle  with  your 
kindling  inclinations  and  sacred  delights.  May  your  courtship  be 
placid,  your  rencontres  uninterrupted,  your  vows  never  overheard, 
and  your  sentiments  never  misinterpreted.  In  short,  may  you  soon 
be  the  joyous  bridegroom  at  the  altar— then  a  husband-«-'ti11  each 
anticipated  happiness  be  completed,  and  every  hope  die  away  iu 
enjoyment!     This  reads  very  benevolently  :  I  was  always  considered 
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a  good-hearted  fellow:  but  away  with  anv  more  kind  wishes.  I 
mean  to  accompany  you  faithfully  througti  that  golden  period  of 
anticipation — courtship,  or  wife-fishing,  or  partner-hunting,  or 
match-contriving,  or  any  thing  you  please;  of  course,  I  must  describe 
your  anticipations  ere  you  met  your  young  fated  Pyrrba,  and  twined 
her  '*  flavam  comam"  in  the  dalliance  of  ypur  affection. 

As  you  entered  into  the  age  of  fifteen,  you  began  doubtless  to 
be  affected  with  sundry  qualms,  trepidations,  and  palpitations.  Your 
bosom  was  affected  with  an  occasional  fervor  from  your  boundless 
imagination  ;  and  all  your  fancy  craved,  was  an  object  to^ settle  on. 
After  five  or  seven  years  of  tne  above-uamed  endurances — a  fair 
apprenticeship-— your  friends  prided  themselves  on  your  speedy 
choice;  your  female  cousins  began  to  rally  you  more  than  ever; 
and,  as  I  presume  you  are  rich,  catering  mammas  built  foundations 
on  your  unison  with  the  choicest  of  their  family  flocks.  In  fact, 
every  body  was  anticipating  for  you  :  your  man-servant,  when 
brushing  your  surtout  in  the  morning,  used  to  shake  his  head  very 
knowingly  at  Mistress  Cook,  and  winking  his  left  eye,  said,  <*  Dash 
**  me  if  I  dont  think  our  young  master  is  on  the  look  out  for  Miss 
**  Furbish  at  the  end  of  our  street."  All  your  neighbours  quickly 
decided  on  your  love,  and  every  boarding-school  miss  wrote  an 
account  of  your  discovered  affection  to  some  sweet  little  Louisa  that 
lived  in  a  great  country  hall.  When  thus  all  around  you  was 
whispering  love,  how  could  you  be  idle?  Indeed,  we  may  say,  you 
were  quite  bathed  in  love.  Your  sisters  began  to  throw  out  hints 
over  the  tea-urn  at  the  breakfast-table ;  your  good  father  looked 
graver  than  ever,  and  cried,  "  I  hope  she  is  rich  !**  and  once  or 
twice  you  were  detected  in  thoughtfully  tapfMug  your  tea-cup  with 
your  spoon. 

Between  nineteen  and  twenty,  is  a  very  awkward  and  momentous 
age— awkward,  because  boyishness  is  somewhat  clumsy  rn  assuming 
the  perfect  man ;  and  nxomentous,  because  illusion  is  hasty  and 
inexperience  hostile  to  con^ol.  I  hope  you  left  off  every  scbool- 
room  habit;  that  you  never  introduced  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Homer 
at  the  tea  parties;  that  you  entirely  forgot  those  dreadfully  boy- 
betraying  phrases — "  last  half;"  "  ah!  that^s  what  the  old  governor 

**  used  to  say  I"  "  by  Jove ;"  "  by ;"  &c.  &c. ;  that  you  never 

upset  a  waiter  full  of  wineglasses  in  a  young  lady V  lap  ;  and  that 
you  never  forgot  to  make  your  bow  at  the  conclusion  of  a  quadrille. 
Wer^you  not  vacillating  in  choosing  *'  the  happy  one?"  Bashfulness 
at  first  never  allowed  you  to  advance  further  than,  '*  May  I  have  the 
**  pleasure  of  your  hand  for  the  next  dance  ?''  or,  **  Shall  I  see  you 
*^  home  V*  However,  this  mauvaUe  honte  soon  melted  away  in  the 
full  fire  of  intrepid  gallantry.  Your  barber  was  strictly  ordered, 
your  whiskers  commenced  sprouting;  and,  to  conclude  your  advance 
to  the  man,  your  card-case  became  visible,  and  your  conversation 
elegantly  larded;  with  frequent  **  hahs!"  "  exactly  sos;"  "  *pon 
"  honors;"  "  allow  mes;"  **  excuse  mes  ;"  &c,  I  do  not  imagine 
you  soiled  your  nostrils  with  snuff.     I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  common 
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cleanliness,  ibis  befouling  kind  of  enjoyment  entirely  excluded  from 
society.  I  will  never  believe  our  noses  were  put  on  our  faces  to  be 
loaded  with  this  clogging  material — this  scented  nostril -powder.  If 
I  werr  appointed  general  dictator  for  a  week  in  society,  I  would  cute 
this  nose-defamation.  I  would  have  a  man  in  an  anti -chamber,  ready 
with  a  large  pocket-handkerchief,  who,  on  hearing  the  sniff  attendant 
on  the  pinch  being  taken,  should  immediately  advance  and  offer 
his  pocket-handkerchief : — this  would  perhaps  be  quite  an  understand- 
able hint.     But  I  return  from  this  digression. 

Versed  as  you  were  in  love  stories>  and  romantic  associations, 
perhaps  you  had  formed  very  sumptuous  ideas  of  your  future  wife. 
Yes^  1  can  ea9ily  fancy  your  anticipations  here :  she  was  to  be  beau- 
tiful as  Ovid^s  Corinna ;  her  eyes  were  to  gleam  unutterable  devotion ; 
her  cheeks  were  to  have  all  the  roseate  witchery  the  poets  prate  of; 
her  lips  were  to  be  of  the  Grecian  curl,  and  droop  in  a  silent  delicate 
eloquence;  and  her  person-- -could  you  yourself  explain  the  one  you 
dared  anticipate?  I  am  sure  I  can't.  On  account  of  these  imagined 
perfections,  yog  were  a  long  time  disappointed.  To  be  sure,  you 
often  cast  an  interesting  glance  in  the  ball-room ;  you  sometimes 
pressed  a  hand  of  alabaster  with  very  creditable  pathos,  and  once  or 
twice  a  servant  maid  overheard  you  talking  to  Miss  alone  in  the  re- ' 
freshment  room  ;  but  the  next  morning  dispelled  the  misty  dreams  of 
the  preceding  evening :  you  never  suffered  your  conscience  to  be 
uneasy  for  a  few  sentimental^  titelve  o'clock  perjuries.  For  were 
you  not  aware 

"  Nulla  fides  inerit ;  peijurU  ridet  aqnantAm 

Jupiter,  et  ventos  irrita  fenejnbeCf"  Tibullus.     . 

At  length,  when  the  lingering  fervor  of  romantic  youth  subsided  into 
a  calmer  state,  you  no  longer  expected  a  Venus  de  Medicis,  but 
looked  out  for  otie  who  condescended  to  the  general  appearances  of 
humanity.  After  a  few  months'  anxious  employment,  you  meet  one, 
that  opens  every  tender  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  all  at  once  attracts 
you  to  love  her.  She  is  beautiful,  but  not  perfect ;  you  have  begun 
to  consider  the  tonalities  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  person,  and  for- 
tunately, you  discover  sufficient  congeniality  in  her  s,  to  promise  to 
render  the  unioti  with  her  a  source  of  blessedness.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  discover  the  spot  where  you  first  gave  her  pretty  hand  that  eloquent 
pressure,  which  she  as  eloquently,  though  scarcely  perceptibly, 
returned.  How  many  preceding  conrersations  you  held  with  yoxkr 
eyes,  how  you  first  mentioned,  vivd  voce,  the  inspiration  that  "quite 
overcame  you,  or  in  what  manner  you  penned  your  first  love- letter. 
For  charity's  sake,  I'll  suppose  that  you  performed  all  these  enchant- 
ing offices  with  the  required  witchery ;  therefore,  I  shall  conclude  mv 
paper,  by  entering  into  your  anticipations,  &c.  &c.  while  in  the  full 
'tide  of  the  lover's  servitude. 

"  Beatus  ille  qui,"  woos  a  pretty  maid;  "  Amen!"  cries  ev^ry 
man  that  is  a  man.--0,  you  happy  lover!  let  me  ask  you^  with 
becoming'  deference,  if  your  heart  is  not  enlarged  by  giving  it  all 
away?  If  your  soul  is  not  refined  by  burjnng  it  in  love  ?  Are  not  your 
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hopes  more  delightfully  soaring,  your  fancies  more  entrancingly 
framed,  and  your  whole  disposition  softened,  enriched,  and  cultiTateci, 
since  you  have  commenced  anticipating  a  wife  ? — The  moral  cer- 
tainty of  your  future  unison  with  the  object  of  your  heart's  admiration, 
does  not  debar  you  from  numberless  anticipated  delights.    Now  is 
the  time  for  solitude  to  be  society ;  for  moonlit  walks,  umbrageous 
bowers,  sentimental  waterfalls,  midnight  sea-shores,  and  mountain* 
ascensions — why  ?  because  you  are  constantly  engaged  in  a  maze  of 
fluctuating  thoughts,  that  render  you  "  never  less  alone  than  when 
alone  :'*    What  a  charming  morn  that  will  be  when  your  marriage 
takes  place  I — Yes,  the  weather  will  join  in  the  general  congratula- 
tions which  will  thicken  on  you,  by  being  decked  in  its  brightest 
garment  of  diffusive  sunshine  :  there  will. not  be  a  cloudy  speck  in 
the  azure  sweep  of  heaven — the  wanton  breezes  will  murmur  com- 
pliments round  the  carriage  as  you  proceed  to  church,  and  the  very 
stones  will  seem  to  rattle  a  chorus  of  joy  beneath  the  bickering 
wheels.     How  will  your  heart  tremble  just  as  you  arrive  at  the  church 
door? — How  will  you  dart  your  eloquent  eyes  on  the  beauteous 
bride,  as  sne  rests  her  stainless  arm  on  your  obedient  supporting  one? 
1  trust  in  the  flutter  of  the  moment,  you  will  not  entangle  the  lady's 
garment;  it  would  make  you  look  a  little  simple,  though  you  might 
certainly  be  forgiven,  I  think,  for  this  delinquency.     Often  have  you 
pictured  the  wedding  scene!— The  mantling  blushes,  the  pensive 
beauty,  the  conscious  solemnity,  the  coy  but  delectable  attitude  of 
your  Kosetta,  begirt  with  loveliness ;  have  these  not  often  employed 
your  thoughts  ?  but,  I  am  a  little  premature.    You  have  anticipated, 
I  am  surot  all  the  delicious  engagements  preceding  your  entry  in  the 
carnage.    I  must  do,  as  Hume  has  done  lately,  walk  backward  by 
coming  forward* 

Ever  since  you  were  assured,  that  your  atte.ntions  were  not  alto- 
gether disagreeable  (to  say  more,  would  be  presumptuous  even  for 
the  successful  lover),   what  an  existence  has  your's  been  I     How 
different  has  been  the  tide  of  feeling — how  wakeful  your  beauty- 
picturing  imagination  ? — When  have  you  wandered  along  the  silent 
meadows,  turned  your  eye  enamoured  on  the  far-blooming  landscape, 
nor  thought  of  one  who  is  the  cynosure  of  all  your  hopes?—- Your 
love  has  been  influential  on  all  that  is  tn  you,  and  all  that  surrounds 
us.     You  have  felt  that  the  world  contains  at  least  one  living  heart 
that  beats,  and  will  beat  till  death  shall  arrest  its  motion,  in  a  never- 
changing  unison  with  your  own.     Thus  the  self-loving  principle  has 
daily  waned  away  into  an  absorbing,  overswaying  tenderness,  which 
has  gradually  enlarged,  till  it  mingles  in  all  your  wishes  and  actions: 
But  time  goes  on  ;  each  month  of  your  engagement  is  a  lovelier  one 
than  the  last;  your  Rosetta's  beauty  does  not  lessen;  no,  she  has 
(or  you  contrive  to  fancy  so,  and  that's  all  the  same  in  effect)  greatly 
improved  in  her  mien  since  you  first  beheld  her;  those  bright-gleam- 
ing eyes  nestled  under  their  sleeping  lids  show  sweeter  expression  than 
ever — those  glowing  cheeks  are  more  delicately  formed,  and  that 
dear  little  curl  which  vou   so  often  long  to  touch,  and  once  were 
seriously  quarrelled  witli  for  touching,  how  bewilchingly  it  trem- 
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bles  OD  her  fair-drooping  brow  I — As  you  discover  more  charms  in 
her  person  and  in  her  mind  (I  hope  she  is  not  a  blue !)  your  anticipations 
increase*  When  you  see  her  approaching  you  to  hang  on  your  arm, 
and  enjoy  the  breezy  evening's  ramble,  do  you  not  think  to  yourself, 
and  this  angel  will  be  always  mine  I — But  stop,  she  is  by  your  side. 
Does  she  not  look  overpoweringly  beautiful  in  that  light  summer 
dress  ? 

The  sun  is  serenely  pillowing  himself  on  his  couch  of  clouds, 
the  crimson  streaks  shoot  along  the  surrounding  horizon,  the  mid-sky 
is  invitingly  blue,  and  there  you  are,  side  by  side,  with  Rosetta. 
Though  encased  with  smoke  at  this  moment,  I  have  a  delicious  land- 
scape in  my  eye  (no  punning  here,  mind,  reader),  but  I  have  not  time 
to  say  more,  than  that  the  grass  is  softly  mellowed  by  the  departing 
sunbeams,  that  the  hawthorn  bushes  breathe  refreshing  fragrance,  and 
that  every  step  you  take  seems  approaching  some  further  happiness. 
Curiosity  was  always  a  great  failing  of  mine — I  wonder  what  you  are 
conversing  a1)out?  when  did. your. last  letter  arrive?  if  Rosetta  re- 
ceived  your  album  safe,  and  your  **  Elegy  to  a  departed  Moonbeam?** 
how  her  mother's  cold  is,  that  you  may  call  to  enquire  ^fter  it?  or 
when  you  are  to  drive  her  over  to  your  old  uncle'ii  in  the  country? 
Something  after  this  sort,  I  vow,  is  now  passing  between  you :  or, 
perhaps,  as  your  voices  fall,  and  she  turns  away  her  head,  you  are  on 
more  important  matters,  the  marriage  day — far  be  it  from  roe  to 
settle  that  momentous  time! 

**  George,  don't  you  think  we  have  walked  far  enough?  it  must 
**  be  getting  late."  You  look  up  astonished,  and  discover  that  the 
sun  has  been  set  some  time,  that  there  is  rather  a  chilliness  in  the 
air,  the  stars  are  up,  but  as  there  is  no  moon  it  is  passably  dark:  you 
start  off  almost  running,  thinking  she  will  catch  cold,  "  Sx>  it  is,  we 
**  most  return."  You  walk  back  in  silent  speed,  and,  as  you 
approach  her  door,  when  you  are  to  say  "  good  night,*' your  h^art 
commences  a  thrilling  palpitation;  never  mind,  you  are  to  meet  again 
to-morrow  evening  I  "  At  12,  George,"  says  Rosetta,  holding  up 
her  finger  with  playful  seriousness. .  You  do  not  speak  with  your 
tongue,  but  what  does  your  eyes'say?  '*  Can  I  forget  it?" 

Assuredly  you  will  not  fail  to  run  against  several  people  or  posts 
as  you  return  thoughtfully  to  your  home,  so  immured  will  you  be  in 
your  soft  reflections.  Already  you  have  anticipated  the  marriagre 
day,  the  honeymoon  has  winged  joyously  away,  and  you  are  seated  in 
your  study,  or  else  in  your  back  parlor,  your  Rosetta  is  near  you,  a 
little  George  is  pratthng  on  her  knee;  in  short,  you  have  been 
married  fifteen  months!  Heaven  knows  what  you  will  anticipate 
then !  I  know  what  I  am  anticipating,  something  I  shall  not  realize 
— stop,  there's  the  postman  at  the  door,  a  letter  from  my  cousin  in 
Wales.  I  wonder  what  news  it  contains !  Reader,  if  you  will  excuse 
me,  ril  turn  my  face  to  the  fire  and  read  it. 

Louden,  Fth.  19,  ISft.  DemOCRITUS. 

p.  S.  Just  before  I  unseal  my  letter,  I  will  add,  that  the  subject 
of  this  paper  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Probably,  at  a  future  day,  I 
may  resume  it. 
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Mark  y«  yoa  r^stbud,  droopiag  la  tlie  sKada, 

Sre  time  unfokta  its  beauties  to  the  day^ 
Like  to  that  iow'r,  life's  flaAt'riog  viaioiis  ia4e, 

And  hope  illasive  smiles  bat  to  betray ; 
How  aPSuishM  merooiy  weeps  o'er  what  it  loyes, 

Ooce  redolent  of  bibs  without  alloy, 
Breathing  soft  mnsic  on  the  seraph  mov'd, 

MiBgling  its  notes  with  sweets  that  never  cloy. 
Pare  beams  of  loveHoess,  suoh  may  not  now 

0*er  widow'd  hearts  di£teae  a  brighter  sua ; 
When  ruin  sits  enthrou'd,  vbosc  withering  brow 

Destroys  each  bea^teoas  form  it  mes  on ; 
Thus  flows  the  stream  of  age— its  baubles  bear 
Death's  solemn  requiem  to  the  sons  of  care. 
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Mr.  Inspector. — You  who  are  a  very  grave  and  well-read  person, 
raa^  remember  that  there  were  certain  subiects  in  nature  and  life, 
which  excited  both  wonder  and  humility  in  that  wise  monarch  of  old, 
whose  prowess  the  Queen  of  Sheba  journeyed  personallv  to  con- 
template. The  way  of  an  eaele  in  the  air,  and  tne  way  of  a  ship  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  probably  impressed  his  mind  with  a  more  lively 
sense  of  the  brevity  of  his  own  information ;  they  were  undoabtcdly 
objects  of  greater  mystery  and  depth  than  they  would  have  been, 
had  he  enjoyed  the  scientific  beauties  of  Selby  s  Ornithology,  and 
known  the  use  and  construction  of  the '  mariner's  compass,  aqd 
Hadley's  quadrant.  Th^re  are  some  things,  however,  in  fife,  which 
I,  who  am  not,  nor  pretend  to  be,  any  way  allied  in  wisdom  to  So- 
lomon, can  never  contemplate  unimpressed  by  the  most  active  cu- 
riosity and  wonder. 

One  of  these  subjects  of  Astonishment  to  me,  is  the  nature  and 
character  of  maiden  aunts.  A  genuine  maiden  aunt,  is  unlike  any 
other  natural  object  that  I  know  of — terrestrial — aquatic  or  amphi- 
bious. Her  habits  and  manners,  differ  altogether  from  others  of  her 
sex  and  race. — A  contradiction  to  Providence — a  lusus  naturs. 
Her  life  is  a  long  interminable  warfare ;  at  peace,  neither  with  sen- 
timent nor  action ;  requiring  respect,  yet  showing  none ;  self-con- 
fident in  virtue;  intolerant  to  infirmity.  She  sits  enshrined  in  fancied 
security,  and  lives  in  society  as  in  a  wilderness ;  solitary,  unattached, 
angry,  and  alone.  I  know  something  of  your  maiden  aunts,  as  I 
shall  pr^ently  state ;  and  the  most  singular  part  of  the  phenomenon 
is  this,  there  is  no  man  livinjg,  but  has  one  of  the  species  in  his 
family,  at  the  least. 

After  this,  as  9  subject  of  enquiry  and  sad  reflection,  there  is 
another  mystery  which  I,  who  albeit  have  ever  been  of  a  thoughtful 
and  meditative  turn,  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  or  explain. 
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Why  should  the  subject  of  marriage,  the  gravest,  most  solemn^  and 
irremediable  act  of  our  lives,  be  treated,  as  it  always  is,  with  so  much 
levity,  and,  to  me,  horrifying  laughter  and  mirth  ?  If  we  happen  in 
society  sometimes  to  be  at  all  rational  and  contemplative,  to  a 
degree  which  is  thought  to  produce  dullness  and  depression,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  some  blas^bemine  witling  to  turn  tne  subject  to 
the  unredeemable  bonds,  the  implacable  fetters,  of  marriage — he  has 
only  to  discourse  of  offers  rejected  or  dcceptedi  to  create  smiles,  to 
produce  general  vivacity  and  gaiety. 

Nay,  more:  even  the  horrors  of  matrimonial  infelicities  are 
thought  suitable  objects  of  laughter  and  derision.  If  a  man  is  known 
to  live  on,  what  is  pleasantly  called,  bad  terms  with  his  wife,  and 
both  to  have  their  passions  mutually  exasperated;  until  at  last  the 
neighbours  and  watchmen  interfere,  and  magisterial  authority  is 
necessary  to  prevent  bloodshed  and  petty  treason,  this  truly  is  a 
subject  for  young  men's  wit,  and  old  maid's  laughter,  for  jests  and 
jocularity  I  To  a  man  of  reflection,  like  myself,  nothing  which  ever 
appears  m  the  newspapers  is  one  half  so  petrifying  as  some  of  these 
accounts  of  wedded  rage  and  hostility.  And  these  itfserted  for  the 
express  purpose,  of  pleasantry  and  mirth.  A  woman  scraping  her 
infant  to  death  with  an  oyster  shell ;  a  tnan  falling  fiom  the  fifth 
story,  impaled  on  the  spikes  of  the  iron  railings  below ;  smashings, 
slasnings,  ulcers,  pestilence  and  plague,  are  pTeasiDg  imaginations, 
positivdy  oriental  luxuries,  compared  with  such  accounts.  Yet  there 
are  fienas  who  can  listen  and  smile.  I  once  ceased  to  love  a  young 
lady,  because  I  saw  her  smile  at  the  black  eye  of  a  gentleman,  when 
the  scandal  was,  that  it  had  not  been  given  him  out  of  his  own  bouse. 
What,  said  I  to  myself,  have  1  to  expect? 

Hie  whole  subject,  from  first  to  last,  requires  amendment  and 
philosophical  investigation.  The  affair  of  marriage  is  more  undefined, 
more  laxly  considered,  than  the  meaaest  and  most  trumpery  affair  of 
life.  I  never  knew  any  living  soul  who  could  explain  to  me,  or  make 
clear  to  my  apprehension,  even  in  a  very  loose  manner,  what,  in  fact, 
constitutes  an  offer  of  marriage ;  much  less,  which  must  be  considered 
as  the  most  effectual  and  approved  method  of  making  one.  The 
awful  fact  remains,  that  you  may  stand  committed  when  you  least 
expect  it,  you  may  undo  every  thing,  lavish  every  care  and  kind* 
uess  in  vain,  destroy  every  ray  of  hope,  merely  through  awkwardness 
and  indecision  in  the  form  of  introducing  the  business.  Which,  then, 
I  ask,  is  the  best,  which  the  surest  and  feast  liable  to  failure,  of  idltlie 
allowed  methods  of  making  proposals  of  marriage?  A  more  momen- 
tous or  spirit-stirring  question,  after  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  effects  of  vaccination  are  disposed  of,  there  is  not. 

There  is,  to  me,  who  am  now  in  the  autumn  of  life,  no  sight 
more  impressive  and  affecting  than  that  of  a  young  man  of  honor  and 
generous  feeling  enamoured  of  a  lovely  and  accomplished  girl,  l>i|t 
uncertain  if  his  affection  be  at  all  mutual  or  returned.  There  is 
something  irresistibly  touching  in  his  anxieties.  Who  does  not  syiti* 
pathizc  with  his  cares,  the  alternate  excitations  of  his  sensitive  spirit^ 
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the  icy  chilliness  of  his  fears  and  forebodings,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  embittering;  all  present  enjoyment,  and  interpreting  even  the 
tokens  of  hope  as  the  easy  unconcern  of  indifference  and  insensibility ! 
What  upon  earth,  I  ask,  then,  is  to  be  his  course ;  or  which  way  is  he 
to  proceed  to  have  these  distracting  doubts  removed,  his  joy  or  his 
condemnation  signed  or  sealed  ?  Put  the  question  to  her  father,  and 
it  is  long  odds  but  he  answer,  the  best  way  is  to  tie  up  your  parch- 
ments in  a  neat  parcel,  convince  me  of  your  worth  (in  money),  and 
then  talk  about  tiie  matter — make  it  a  prudent  affair  of  pounds  and 
pence.  But  what  says  the  young  lady  t  She  will  certainly  feel,  and 
probably  express,  her  disgustful  abhorrence  of  such  a  cold-blooded 
and  usurious  proceeding;  her  most  approved  parchment  would  be  a 
copy  of  tender  verses ;  her  irresistible  rent-roll,  perhaps,  a  long  drawn 
sigh ;  her  best  estate,  the  possession  of  the  heart.  How  will  you 
decide?     I  will  give  my  own  experience  in  these  matters. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  born  rich  and  modest,  remnants  of 
the  fall  of  man :  two  things,  which  I  venture  to  say,  never  fail,  when 
united  to  make  a  roan  the  most  miserable  of  his  race,  to  expose 
him  to  the  scoff  of  a  merciless  and  unthinking  world.  A  poor  and 
modest  man  may  pass,  his  poverty  assorts  with  his  diffidence  ;  it  is  a 
habit  which  fits  him.  But  a  man  entitled  to  carry  weight,  the  best 
of  all  weight,  a  heavy  purse,  to  be  unpresuming  and  retiring !  A 
parson  drinking  too  much  punch  at  a  christening,  cannot  create,  one 
half  of  the  infidel  merriment  that  such  an  object  excites.  I  lost  my 
parents  by  death  before  I  knew  how  (o  estimate  the  greatness  of  the 
loss,  and  I  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  maiden  aunt  Ah,  aunt  Rebecca ! 
you,  of  all  my  kindred,  will  at  least  be  impressed  on  my  memory.  1 
think  i  sometimes  see  in  other  faces,  some  resemblance  to  thine, 
something  like  thy  twinkling  grey,  eye,  sharp  nose,  and  compressed 
lips ;  other  forms  remind  me  of  thy  thin,  worn,  and  extenuated  figure, 
the  promptness  and  decision  of  thy  action  and  motion.  But  who 
can  ever  come  up  to  thee,  who  can  ever  typify  one  shade  of  thy  merit 
as  a  most  consummate,  artful,  and  successful  match-maker?  Thou 
at  once  delight  and  terror  of  thy  friends,  thou  sometimes  scourge, 
sometimes  ministering  angel  of  thy  acquaintance  I 

The  first  and  most  subtle  and  refined  method  of  making  propo- 
sals, is  through  the  interposition  of  a  friend.  My  aunt  lived  upon  a 
handsome  annuity,  and  her  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  making  her 
friends  happy,  but  happy  only  in  one  way.  Her  remedy  for  all  the 
ills  of  life,  happening  to  single  people,  was  to  get  married.  Had  she 
been  a  philosopher,  this  would  have  been  the  starting  point  of  her 
theories,  the  basis  of  all  her  hypotheses.  What  a  strange  unclassified 
animal,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  maiden  aunt!  She  felt  the  miseries,  not 
of  her  peculiar  life,  but  of  human  nature  ;  the  solitude  of  her  con- 
dition sometimes  preyed  upon  her ;  she  felt  no  uneasiness,  no  depres- 
sion, but  what  she  immediately  traced  it  to  her  single  and  unpro- 
tected loneliness.  Then  it  was  she  renewed  her  vows  and  wishes  to 
mit^ister  consolation  and  relief,  to  abate  that  sorrow  and  discomfort 
which  she  dreaded  that  others  should  ever  know,  as  she  knew  them, 
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by  bitter  experience.  I  was  her  near  relation,  and  for  whom  sho^uld 
she  care  if  not  for  me?  ff  her  benevolence,  founded  on  principle, 
led  heir  to  an  mnirersal  wish  to  remedy  or  prevent  the  wretchedness 
of  others,  what  must  have  been  the  intensity  of  her  anxiety  on  this, 
account  for  me  ?  I  shall  never  forget.  Heaven  grant  I  may  forgive, 
her  auction  I 

I  had  been  educated  in  a  private  manner.  My  aunt  dreaded 
the  turbulence  and  immoralitV  of  public  schools — the  dissipations  of 
a  college  life  absolutely  terrified  her.  **  Pretty  husbands,  said  she, 
**  these  collegians  must  make."  The  extremity  of  her  condemnation 
could  not  go  beyond  this  censure.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
visiting  her;  it  was  just  before  1  came  of  age.  Marriage,  I  solemnly 
declare,  had  never  entered  my  thoughts,  at  least  my  own  marriage 
never  had,  but  it  was  a  subject  which  had  often  engaged  my  aunt's 
meditation  for  me ;  she  eared  for  one,  as  she  afterwards  pathetically 
exclaimed,  who  cared  not  for  himself.  She  had,  in  fact,  gone  the 
length  of  saving  me  all  trouble  of  choice,  and  had  selected  from  her 
own  acquaintance,  what  she  thought  a  suitable  match  for  me ;  and 
to  this  point  her  undivided  energy,  the  whole  force  of  her  diplomatic 
agency,  was  then  directed.  I  had  known  Fanny  R—  from  boy- 
hood; we  had  seen,  however,  but  little  of  each  other,  and  I  viewed 
her  only  in  the  light  of  a  distant,  and  perhaps  an  agreeable,  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  had,  however,  grown  older,  and  my  aunt  thought  it  time 
seriously  to  think,  if  ever  I  were  to  think  of  marriage.  With  my 
annt,  a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  without  a  fixed  resolution  of 
immediately  marrying,  was  lost  and  undone.  No  pen  or  tongue 
can  describe  her  dee^-laid  plots  to  bring  us  together ;  her  vigilant 
care  in  observing  us  when  together,  how  earnestly  and  eloquently 
she  praised  her  to  me ;  then  the  list  of  her  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments. Above  all,  she  hoped  the  poor  girl  had  not  thought  too 
much  of  me ;  she  thought  her  more  pale  and  sedate  than  usual ; 
she  trusted  she  had  prudence,  and  would  control  her  affection; 
bnt  she  had  always  been  of  an  open  and  undisguised  temper.  These, 
and  a  thousand  suitable  artifices,  were,  as  I  afterwards  found,  played 
on  the  other  party.  1  never,  for  my  own  part,  dreamed  to  what  these 
sentimental  conversations  of  my  aunt  tended.  I  dreamed  not  of  her 
deeply  laid  designs;  I  always  found  myself  placed,  I  knew  not  how 
or  why,  next  Fanny  at  cards;  my  aunt  always  with  a  sly  and  sinister 
expression  to  others  of  the  party,  contrived  that  we  should  walk 
together ;  there  was  always  a  great  draft  of  air,  and  danger  of  cold, 
where  I  sat,  if  I  sat  not  next  to  her ;  we  sang  duets,  and  my  aunt  was 
happy  and  prospering. 

The  overwhelming,  the  damning  truth  at  last  burst  upon  me  \ 

I  was  about  to  return  to  the  care  of  the  good  Dr..O .  "  Will  you 

**  not,**  said  my  aunt,  "  explain  your  intentions,  or  say  something 

•*  more  precise  with  regard  to  Fanny  R before  you  go?"    ••  To 

*' what  do  you  refer ?^ said  I;  her  answer  almost  annihilated  me: 
the  sodden  terrors  of  a  thunder  storm  among  the  Andes,  of  a  snow« 
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drift  in  the  Highlands,  a  sirocco  in  the  desert,  of  flood,  of  fire,  never 
could  furnish  an  image  of  my  astonishment  and  despair.  I  burst 
from  her  with  an  exclamation  which  left  no  doubt  on  her  mind  of 

my  unalterable  decision.    I  never  saw  Fanny  R again.     This 

was  nearly  the  last  performance  of  my  aunt  in  her  profession.  Shall 
I  ever  forget  her  incoherent  ravings  of  the  injury  I  had  wrought  to 
the  feelings  of  an  innocent  girl?  what  did  I  mean  by  all  my  atten- 
tions? what  sense  of  manlinessorhonorwould.be  left  me  in  thus 
exposing  her  to  slight  or  contempt  ?  In  vain,  I  felt  myself  untoached 
by  her  pathos :  love  abhors  the  artifices  of  maiden  aunts.  My  in« 
gratitude  hastened  her  death  :  from  others  she  could  have  borne  the 
injury,  but  from  me! — I  hope  she  will  be  forgiven  the  heavy  and  in- 
jurious sins  of  match-making,  where  *'  none  are  married,  or  given  in 
**  marriage ;"  but  what  can  ever  efface  from  my  mind  the  impressive 
emotions  of  grief  and  indignation  which  I  suffered?  and  perhaps 
Fanny  R can  as  innocently  say  the  same. 

I  was  now  left  free  to  choose :  I  was  not,  however,  without  a 
kind  adviser  in  my  tutor ;  and  experience  added  to  my  caution*  Dr. 
O used  sometimes,  when  we  were  alone,  to  inculcate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  prudential  care  in  these  matters.  Alluding  to  the  irrevocable 
nature  of  such  engagements,  he  more  than  once  turned  to  a  text, 
which  he  read  with  appropriate  solemnity  and  emphasis,  and  which 
impressed  my  mind  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  ''  And  I  find  more 
'*  bitter  than  death,  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and 
''  her  hands  as  bands ;  whoso  pleaseth  God  shall  escape  from  her." 
Plainly  teaching  us  how  vain  it  is  to  look  to  men  or  magistrates  to 
aid  our  escape  from  these  snares  and  bands,  when  once  brought  into 
play.  My  resolution  was  fixed  not  to  employ,  nor  suffer  to  be  em- 
ployed, any  middle-man  or  middle-woman  in  such  an  affair.  It  was 
not  lon)2:  before  I  found  my  heart  irrevocably  engaged  to  one  of  the 
loveliest  compounds  of  body  and  soul,  of  mind  and  matter,  which 
I  ever  knew.  Waves  of  years  have  rolled  over,  but  not  obliterated  the 
impression  of  her  loveliness.  I  can  recal  her  form  and  manner; 
would  I  had  the  power  of  recalling  all  my  agreeable  past  emotions, 
with  the  same  fidelity  and  freshness :  this  power  would  indeed  be  a 
heaven  on  earth  !  I  had  reason  to  believe  I  was  not  indifferent  to 
her.  I  determined  to  make  an  avowal  of  my  affection.  I  sought 
and  enjoyed  a  hundred  opportunities,  but  never  could  I  summon 
courage  and  eloquence  at  the  same  time.  I  once  endeavoured  to 
shut  my  eyes  and  dive  into  the  matter — all  utterance  forsook  me — I 
groaned  and  travailled,  and  while  struggling  to  express  my  emotion, 

the  gay  and  worthless  S entered,  laughed  in  my  face,  and  they 

were  married  in  a  month. 

Why  should  I  detail  my  misfoctunes^  the  horrors  of  my  disap- 
pointment and  blighted  hopes,  but  to  draw  some  useful  moral.  My 
friends  very  often,  out  of  real  kindness,  would  touch  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  offer  advice.  My  nature,  gentle  and  unruffled  upon  all 
other  occasions  would  sometimes  assume  a  new  and  repulsive 
character  :  I  grew  fierce,  energetic,  and  unkind :  the  image  of 
my  aunt  arose  distinctly  before  me  :  I  both  dreaded  and  scorned 
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interference;  and  the  bitterness  of  the  past  would  often  inflame 
Boe  into  what  mv  friends,  unconscious  of  the  real  occasion,  thought 
an  unaccountable  and  frenzied  degree  of  heat  and  asperity.  I 
once  more,  however,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt ;  and  not  daring 
to  trust  my  own  powers  of  tongue,  I  resolved  to  calm  and  moderate 
my  passion  into  the  form  of  a. very  gentle  and  neatly  expressed  letter. 
Confusion  1 — I  then  wanted  passion ;  nothing  could  excuse  my  frigid 
indifference.  I  talked  of  love  like  a  merchant:  my  heart,  really 
warm  and  sincere,  found  no  adequate  representative :  I  was  treated 
with  scorn— rejected. 

Now  of  .all  these  methods,  which  was  the  best,  where  were  the 
real  grounds  of  fiailure  and  mortification  ?  I  was  favored  by  all, 
perhaps  beloved  by  all;  yet  I  retired,  discomfited  and  defeated, 
self-abased  and  unhappy.  I  have  but  a  brief  remark  to  offer,  con- 
cerning that  race,  who,  like  my  aunt,  by  the  dignity  and  extent  of 
their  practice,  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  match-makers.  I  do 
not  rctfer  to  that  petty  and  inconsiderable  love  of  meddling,  which  is 
at  once  the  disgrace  and  curse  of  idleness  and  ignorance,  of  vulgarity 
and  common-place ;  but  that  fixed  and  settled  passion  of  interference, 
sufficient  to  be  extensively  destructive,  and  to  bestow  a  character  on 
its  owner.  How,  in  the  name  of  impudence,  and  Joseph  Hume,  dare 
any  one  to  meddle  upon  such  occasions,  in  such  matters?  What 
fiend  prompts  them  to  urge  their  own  weakness,  to  the  sorrow  and 
destruction  of  others?  Let  them  consider;  first,  the  awful,  the 
eternal  responsibility  attending  all  such  dealings ;  secondly,  the  cer* 
tainty  of  being  the  standard  mark,  at  which  all  parties  will  certainly 
direct  the  bolts  of  their  occasional  indignation  and  spleen ;  lastly, 
they  are  never  thanked,  as  they  are  never  entitled  to  thanks  in  any 
case.  Their  trade  is  unnatural  and  useless,  a  violation  of  friendship, 
the  occupation  of  fools,  the  thankless  drudgery  of  busy  idleness  and 
vacuity. 

But  the  plain  point  to  come  at,  after  all,  is  this— being  in  love, 
which  is  the  wisest  course  of  declaring  your  passion  ?  There  is  the 
rab,  that  is  truly  germain  to  the  matter.  Answer  that  point  satisfac- 
torily>  and  you  confer  more  benefit  on  society,  contribute  more  to  the 
universal  content  and  happiness  of  your  fellow  men,  than  if  you  were 
the  inventor  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  the  most  admirable  and 
mollifying  species  of  shaving  soap;  I  would  sooner  have  the  merit  of 
^ttling  this  question,  than  Uiat  of  discovering  the  longitude*  What 
dhe  devil,  I  ask,  is  navigation,  or  poetry,  or  the  corn  laws,  compared 
with  it?  I  have  given  the  matter  every  consideration,  and  pronounce 
at  once  for  9ral  tradiHom  No  other  method,  I  venture  to  assert,  is 
deserving  the  attention  of  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  of  a  being 
whose  greatest  distinction  from  brutes  is  the  possession  of  the  power 
irerbally  to  communicate  and  declare  his  true  and  honorable  love* 
Tou  will  hear  boys  and  simpletons  talk  of  the  eye — the  language  of 
the  eye — love  has  eyes,  is  the  hereditary  delight  of  Noodledom.  The 
sigh — the  gentle  pressure,  all  very  well  in  their  places— ^preludios. 
1  do  not  mean  to  gainsay  them,  but  will  all  or  any  of  these  ever  bring 
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the  matter  to  issue,  or  set  the  mind  at  rest;  witt  th^  ever  bring  up  the 
question — ring  or  no  ring  ?  This  is  the  theme  for  men,  leacve  eyes 
and  sighs,  squints  and  squeezes,  to  the  callow  brood,  the  imberbes 
pueri,  which  beings  translated,  means  bread  and  butter  boys. 

It  must  be  admitted,  prima  facie,  that  all  men  have  not  equal 
possessions  of  impudence  or  eloquence:  some  possess  a  happy  union 
of  both.  There  are  many  who  are  resolute  in  turning  their  natural 
and  primitive  vein  of  assurance  to  good  account,  to  transmute  their 
brass  into  gold,  think  no  more  of  making  an  offer  and  being  rejected, 
than  of  attending  a  horse  fair ;  1  put  these  out  of  the  argument,  but 
supposing  a  man  to  hold  but  a  mean  share  of  rhetoric,  still,  I  say, 
tpeak  to  the  question ;  ten  words  spoken,  is  better  than  ten  quires 
written.  You  may  falter,  but  you  tell  the  truth,  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  truth,  your  meaning  is  not  mistaken,  you  are  not  absolutely 
undone  by  a  wrong  punctuation,  not  positively  ruined  by  a  oiisplaced 
metonymy :  you  may  feel  abased  you  can  say  so  little ;  better  that, 
than  be  condemned  for  ever  for  having  written  too  much ;  your  very 
silence  is  sometimes  eloquence.  Oel  over  the  first  two  sentences, 
and  you  are  happy;  your  triumph  is  certain,  such  a  moment  can 
never  be  forgotten,  it  is  irretractable,  it  is  sealed  on  the  spot ! 

How  any  young  lady  can  give  countenance  to  a  mean-spirited 
rascal,  whot  is  so  lost  to  nature  as  to  sit  at  his  writing-desk  and  de- 
clare, what  he  infamously  miscdls  his  passion,  is  to  me  a  mystery. 
An  animal  who  can  coolly  make  a  rough  and  interlined  copy  of  his 
ardent  emotions,  as  a  butcher  writes  off  his  bill,  and  then  inscribe  the 
same  on  hot-pressed  post,  sign,  seal,  and  send  such  a  document,  is 
altogether  undeserving  of  love^-4>f  love  did  I  say  ?«— undeserving  of 
any  thing  but  a  parade  at  a  cart's  tail.  Depend  upon  it,  that  self- 
same copy  has  been  served  on  half  the  neighbourhood,  and  been 
returned  for  future  use.  It  is  a  barefaced  innilt  to  his  race.  For 
what  has  he  tongue  ?  for  what  the  distinguishing  gifts  of  speech  and 
language  ?  I  have  now  lived  long,  solitary,  and  watchful,  in  quiet 
contemplation  of  life  and  manners,  and  this  opinion  is  the  result. 
Would  I  had  always  reasoned  thus ;  I  should  have  declared  earlier 
to  my  first  love ;  I  might  not  then  have  lost  her,  nor  left  her  a  prey 
to  the  heartless,  the  unimpassioned,  the  unfeeling  S*-^— . 

Having  adopted  my  plan,  said  your  speech  with  approbation, 
but  unhappily  see  reason  to  repent,  at  what  point  can  you  retract 
with  honor  ?  Take  the  advice  of  an  observant  old  man,  never  marry, 
even  if  you  are  at  the  chnrch  doors,  if  you  have  ground  to  doubt 
you  shall  be  happy*  Heaven  and  earth!  what  is  it  to  be  held  the 
test  of  honor  and  integrity,  to  make  shipwreck  of* the  happiness  of 
two  immortal  souls,  until  death,  long  desired,  shall  loose  the  bonds  ? 
The  criterion  of  rectitude  to  confirm  engagements  ceitain  of  produc- 
ing sorrow  and  despair?  Marry  for  honor,  and  hate  to  destruction ? 
Frantic  lawyers  may  lay  down  crude  and  impossiUe  notions  of  life : 
old  women,  of  both  sexes,  may  affirm  it  to  be  wiser  to  marry  first 
and  part  afterwards ;  I  say  that  both  parties  have,  in  reason  and 
nature,  a  clear  and  intelligible  right  to  withdraw  their  consent  at  any 
time.     Are  we  to  talk  of  injured  feelings?  what  injury  so  deadly  as 
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that  of  an  union  with  a  heart  indifferent  or  averse  ?  what  wound  so 
poignant  as  that  inflicted  by  the  icy  coldness  of  the  offered  hand? 
**  Hath  honor  skill  in  surgery  ?"  will  the  notion  of  honor  thus  applied 
yield  any  medicament  to  the  bleeding  and  broken  heart  ?  Viewed  in 
relation  to  society,  the  uneasiness  produced  by  such  separations  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  tortures  of  one  unhappy  being,  forced  by 
these  ill-considered  notions  to  enter  into  an  irrevocable  and  enduring 
contract  with  one  for  whom  he  can  feel  no  esteem.  Here  are  misery 
and  anguish  ;  this  is  sorrow,  hopeless  and  immitigable.  But  I  had 
not  intended  to  have  gone  thns  far ;  I  fear  that  in  introducine  the 
matter  at  all,  it  may  seem  more  an  evidence  of  the  garrulity  of  age^ 
than  the  proofs  of  confirmed  wisdom  and  experience. 

I  remain^  Mr.  Inspector,  a  very  humble  admirer, 

#  «  « 


TUB    HEQUBST. 

Bring  not  the  bowl  to  me, 

With  sunny  wreath : 
Bright  though  the.  goblet  be, 

It»  draught  is  death ; 
Jjct  not  for  me  the  ruby  face 

Glow  to  its  brim ; 
Who  would  life  and  sorrow  chase. 

Bear  it:  to  him. 

BriDg  me  not  yellow  gold — 

A  miser's  store : 
Blood  for  that  wealth  is  sold, 

For  worthless  ore — 
Tbere'd  blood  npon  its  shine. 

Bright  thoogb  it  be. 
Such  gold.abaJl  ne'er  be  inine, — 

Nor  haap*d  for  me  I 

Bring  no  not  battle  brand. 

Pennon  to  wave, 
Above  the  warrior  band^ 

Who  dare  the  grave. 
There's  no  joy  In  warrior's  toil, 

'  No  bliss  in  fame, 
Won  by  a  nation's  spoil. 

For  one  bright  name. 

Bring  me  not  beauty's  smile— 

Beauty's  bine  eye. 
For  woman's  tear  and  goiie, 

lotions  may  sigh. 
Ixsouhl  pcay  for  her  weal. 

Weep  for  her  .woe : 
Love,  my  heart  cannot  feel, 

My  spirit  know ! 

I  ask  not  back  again 

My  childhood's  hours. 
When  life's  path  was  not  pain, 

O'ergrown  with  flowers. 
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I  know  mj  heart  too  weii 

To  dream  of  this  ; 
Feel  its  slow  beatings  tell 

Not  of  such  bliss. 

• 

No,  this  may  never  be  ; 

Yet  would  I  crave 
One  magic  gift  of  thee, 

This  side  the  grave. 
All  of  the  cloud  shall  fl  j-- 

My  spirit  bears ; 
Wet  but  my  burning  eye— 

Bring  me  bat — tears.  Julian. 
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February  6.  Why  should  my  Mrealthy  and  respected  friend,  the 
Member  for  Calling^n,  feel  angry  at  my  censure  of  his  mincing,  aw- 
aw-ing,  lisping  utterance,  and  his  other  affectations  of  un-mercantile 
gentility — the  more  offensive  from  the  contrast  of  his  masculine 
understanding,  manly  form,  bold  forehead,  and  intelligent  counte- 
nance? why  not  rather  endeavour  to  be  in  deportment  as  well  as 
station — the  Parliamentary  head  of  the  British  Merchants,  and 
Parliamentary  leader  of  the  commercial  interest  ?  Alexander  Baring 
is  more  than  a  weU-informed  man,  he  is  an  able  man;  indeed,  an 
authority  on  those  questions  of  commerce  and  currency  which  he 
usually  discusses.  He,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a  Ricardo;  against  whom, 
by  the  way,  he  continually  exhibited  despicable  feelings  of  captious 
jealousy;  but  he  is,  when  he  gives  himself  fair  play,  a  clear  judging, 
sensible  man.  He  is  never  off  the  back  of  some  particular  hobby ; 
and  when  there,  never  dismounts  till  Its  neck  is  broken  or  his  own 
endangered.  His  hobby  for  1897  is,  fortifying  the  line  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  (only  some  2500  miles),  to  protect  Canada  against  the 
Yankees !  His  last  and  greatest  favorite  was  the  double  standard, 
about  the  absurdest  proposition  ever  maintained  by  a  Political  Econo- 
mist, and  that  is,  in  all  conscience,  eoing  for  enough;  as  that  model 
of  gentlemen  and  senators,  that  union  of  all  that  is  amiable  in  the 
English  and  Irish  character,  that  unostentatiously  well-informed  and 
intrepid  debater.  Sir  H.  Pamell,  demonstrated.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  the  absurdity  of  maldng  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  a  l^;al 
tender.  If  both  be  made  a  leeal  tender,  it  must  be  in  a  Jixed  ratio 
(twenty  shillings,  for  example,  for  one  sovereign) ;  and,  to  be  of  prac- 
tical use,  their  rdiative  value  should  be  invariable.  Now  their  relative 
value  is  by  no  means  invariable ;  on  the  contrary,  is,  like  Dick  Martin, 
for  ever  shifting.  What  is  the  consequence?  aHl  borrowers  pay,  or 
endeavour  to  pay,  their  debt  in  the  fallen  metal;  and  then  all  holders 
of  that  fallen  metal  melt  it  as  fost  as  they  can.  For,  let  us  suppose, 
that,  from  a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  silver,  the  gold  sovereign 
becomes  worth  twenty-one  shillings  in  silver,  or  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  twenty  shillings  becomes  worth  only  nineteen  shillings  in  gold.  In 
the  first  case,  a  speculator  procures  a  sovereign  with  twenty  shillings. 
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mehs  it«  and  sells  it  for  twenty-one  shillings;  in  the  other,  he  huys 
silver  bullion  with  his  nineteen  shillings  in  gold,  has  it  coined  into 
twenty  shillings  at  the  Mint  3  and,  by  the  addition  to  the  currency, 
raises  the  price  of  gold  bullion  to  twenty-one  shillings,  when  he  pro- 
cures a  sovereign  for  twenty  shillings,  melts  it,  and  sells  it  for  twenty- 
one  shillings.  Here,  then,  are  double  fluctuations;  and  whenever,  by  a 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals,  one  of  them  becomes  the 
standard  of  the  other,  the  loss  of  the  expense  of  the  coinage,  and  half 
the  metallic  currency  in  circulation — necessarily  springfrom  the  wise 
proposition  of  the  theory-abusing  and  ''practical'*  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring.  Even  betting  at  Brookes's  that  the  Com  Laws  are  not 
brought  forward  for  one  month,  though  fixed  for  the  19th  3  3  to  S  but 
little  alteration  in  the  proposed  measure;  5  to  I  taken  that  Ministers 
will  be  beaten  in  the  Ix>rd&« 

6.  So  Lady  Geor^ana  Walpole  has  got  a  pearl  for  her  other 
eye — ^a  Rev.  Jew  Missionary,  not  unhappily  named  Wolff,  a  rival  of 

Mr. and  Lord  — — ^—  in  the  beauty  and  attraction  of 

his  face  and  person,  and  of  the  learned  Attorney-General  in  his 
devotion  to  the  toilet.  He  certainly  is  an  out-and-out  saint ;  for  his 
odour  and  sanctity  are  so  orthodox,  th&t  sinners,  like  me,  cannot  stay 
within  three  yards  of  **  the  sweet  breath"  of  his  reverend  body.  I 
pity  the  Orford  family  sincerely ;  'tis  a  poor  joke  to  say,  that  the 
convert  of  the  innocent  and  unselfish  **  nation,"  got  the  blind  side  of 
a  pious  (and  wealthy)  spinster  one  side  of  forty,  and  quoted  such 
divers  texts  to  her  becoming  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
and  devoting  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  happi- 
ness  of  the  chosen  people.  I  am  particularly  sorry  on  John  Wal- 
pole's  account.  Mr.  *****  declared  years  ago,  before  time  had  a 
Diana-ing  effect  on  the  temperament  of  Lady  G.,  that  she  would  be 
carried  off  by  a  Methodist  parson.  I  wish  there  was  a  Joint  Stock 
Matrimony  Methodist  Company  formed;  Fd  take  one  hundred 
shares  in  it,  and  make  more  than  Ricardo  did  by  *'  the  turn  of  the 
"  market."    What  would  Horace  Walpole  say  ? — Amor  vincit  omnia. 

0.  House  pretty  full  yesterday  evening;  shameful  neglect  of 
mourning  attire.  Lord  P.  J.  Stuart,  the  cut  of  a  coachman,  with  his 
buttoned-up  big  coat,  and  red  table-cloth  cravat,  and  knowing  broad- 
brimmed  *'  tile.'*  Nothing  but  Corn  Laws  and  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. Was  glad  to  see  Sir  Francis  Burdett  so  well;  a  noble- 
minded  fellow — heart  in  the  right  place,  head  intended  to  be  so. 
At  fault  what  course  to  pursue,  on  account  of  Canning's  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  serious  illness.  My  fat  friend,  Lord  Nugent,  in  spirits ;  his 
pamphlet  on  Catholic  Emancipation  clever  and  gentlemanly  ;  intends 
to  make  a  great  speech  this  time.  Give  the  odds  he's  blown  first 
heat,  and  does  not  save  his  distance.  Philosopher  Torrens  sets  up 
to  be  the  Corn  Law  oracle,  to  be  what  my  Staffordshire  friend  Little- 
ton is  on  private  committee  legislation — the  Delphie  Apollo.  No 
petition  to  be  laid  on  the  table  till  it  has  received  the  censure  or 
approbation  of  the  "  Exterrtal  Corn  Trade"  Solon !  Better  for  him 
to  mind  his  Ipswich  election;  hear  the  long  odds  given  readily  at 
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White'fl,  that  he  loses  his  place.  How  will  the  pabltc  bastness  ^  on 
then  I  wonder!  Hear  Mr.  Demostheaea  John  Wilhaois'*  seat  not  the 
Beciirest  ia  the  House.    Great  erief  te  the  Chancellor. 

10.  Hare's  amidea  speech  last  ai^hi  was  neat  and  elegant. 
Wonder  very  much  Hume's  petition  from  the  *'  starving  Weavers  of 
Bkckbttrae*'  was  received.  Only  think  of  Hs  not  only  dia^ging 
Blinisters  with  the  most  corrupt  and  lavish  expendititfe  of  the  public 
money,  but  with  keeping  up  a  laige  standing  araiy  ''  to  oppress  and 
murder  their  sufiertng  feUow  aubjects  !*'  Had  £eel  beien  in  the  House, 
it  would  have  been  tent  to  the  right-about  with  very,  little  oeremoay. 
Mr.  Gokhester  Sunday  Times  D.  W.  Harvey,  is  rivalling  the  Globe 
and  Traveller  Torreas  in  doing  the  philosopher  oa  the  Com  Iiaws. 
That  fellow  had  the  assurance  to  quote  my  Stanhope  jdke  (in  the  last 
number  of  the  Inspector)  as  one  of  Geoige  Colmaa'St  .    . 

11.  Mr.  Husaissou  ''  ludispibeed.^'  Hear  Lord  Liverpool  com- 
plains of  a  ^)fie9f  in  the  head — a  complaint  not  very  ripe  aauH^ 
modern  Members  of  Parliament. 

12.  Met  Dick  Martin,  yesterday,  iu  Pall  Malli  reproached,  him 
with  having  jostled  his  countryman  (the  Grand  Duke)  at  th^  Opera, 

I  only  wanted  (said  Dick)  to  give  some  of  his  Staff  a  l\fif  by  calling 
me  or  my  son  out.  As  to  Wellington  himself,  I  will  never  suppress 
my  contempt  for  his  non  mi  ricordo  hauteur  towards  me^  who  served 
him  and  his  family  when  they  wanted  it.  The  Duke  of  York  wa^ 
the  truth  of  a  good  ^ow~in  fact  a  thorough-bred  Irishman*  He 
"  gave  me  forty-one  Commissions,  though  I  was  tooth  and  naij 
''  against  him  on  the  Catholic  Question.  Did  you  hear  the  answer  I 
'^gave  him  about  the  extent  of  my  Cuonamara  demesae,  the  King 
*'  was  near  being  choked  from  laughter.  Mr.  Martin,  said  his  Royal 
Highness,  may  I  a^k  how  many  acres  of  your  estate  are  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  your  castle  V*  ''  In  truth,  your  Koyal 
Highness,  I  cannot  tell;  but  this  I  know,  that  from  the  Lodge 
**  gate  at  the  end  of  my  lawn,  to  my  house  or  castle  at  the  other,  is 
"  thirty  long  Irish  miles."  Heard  a  good  thing  of  Dick  &t  Brookes's. 
Some  violent  attacks  of  his  upon  his  cruelty-to-animals-dppouents 
were,  at  his  own  request,  made  "  canspicwms"  ia  the  report  of  his 
speech.  They  were  printed  in  italics.  Dick,  who  is  ialways  courting 
the  patronage  of  the  reporters,  went  up  as  usual  to  the  reporter's 
room  and  reproached  him  with  unfair  play.  They  reminded  him  of 
his  wish  to  have  his  points  "  conspicuous.''  ''  Yes,  but  'sblood^'  boys, 
**  sure  I  did  not  ipake  in  italics! 

14.  My  fellow  traveller  Villiers  Steuart^s  maiden  speech  last 
niehtof  very  amphibious  success.  I  don't  think  it  was  all  out  a  dead 
failure — it  was  ill-timed,  and  tumid  in  its  style,  but  still,  t  am  sure, 
had  some  latent  meaning.  Peel,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  profited  by 
my  advice;  his  speech  on  the  Duke  of  York  was  appropriately  sen- 
sible and  well  delivered.  Tis  not  difficult  to  see  that  Peel  will  lead 
and  command  the  House  of  Commons  at  no  distant  period.  That 
Calcraft  still  at  his  airs  and  assumption  of  consequence.  Why  does 
not  Tierney  or  Canning  double  him  up  for  life?   He  was  glad  to  see' 
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no  redttdion  of  the  nayy  estimates.  I  sQppose  he  has  a  lot  of  rela- 
tions in  the-  nary  as  well  as  in  the  army,  (disinterested  man !)  if  there 
were,  ke  would  have  felt  it  to  be  Ats  duty  to  oppose  it  I  Bless  us,  the 
fiy  on  the  chariot  wheel  is  nothing  to  this. 

16.  A  great  congregation  of  Irish  and  English  M.  P/s  about 
the  throne  yesterday  to  hear  Lord  Lansdowne  present  the  Catholic 
petition.     Wellington  listened  with  the  most  studied  attention  while 
the  petition  was  being  read.    I  watched  his  countenance  closely;  not 
a  mnscle  relased,'  not  a  fibre  changed  position,  or  "  bre^e  the  line" 
q(  his  fixed  resolution.    ^jThat  a  stupid  place  the  House  of  Lords  is  1 
I  am  not  surprised  at  my  father  and  Lord  Grenville's  aversion  to  it. 
I  always  feel  when  1  am  going. into  it,  as  if  I  were  entering  a  chapel 
of  ease.    There  is  so  much  solemn  grimace,  and  such  an  absence  of 
our  noisy  strife  of  tongues.  We  would  not  listen  to  six  out  of  the  whol^ 
peers  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The  Tierney  of  the 
Lords,  is  Lord  Holland,  who  certainly  says  a  great  number  of  good 
things  whenever  he  rises,  but  has  not  the  point  and  wit,  and  ten 
arm-hitting  power,  of  my  respected  old  friend:  the  Brougham  is 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  to  the/nil  as  wordy  add  lengthy,  but  wants 
the  stuffing  of  the  nasal  operative.    Lord  Darnley  has  the  high-toned 
feeling  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  without  his  classical  intellect ;  and 
Lord  Calthorpe  is  as  whining  and  stupid  as  —  Lord  Grey~(apropos 
of  Gray — I  find  a  well-meaning,  but  not  very  wise,  bookseller  at 
Liverpool  condemns  a  friend  of  mine,   who   sent  the  admirable 
sketch  of  Huskisson   to  **  The  Inspector,**  as  being  a  writer  who 
ought  not  to  be  read  by  any  one  who  **  fears  God,  or  respects  good 
'*  people."    What  blasphemy  some  men  are  guilty  of,  when  they 
would  be  most  pious  I — Lord  Gre/t  eloquence  is  more  ponderous, 
bat  less  effective  and  polished,  than  Mr.  Canning's ;  and  Lord  King 
would  be  rated  a  bore  to  all  hearers  as  well  as  the  Chancellor, 
were  be  in  the  Commons*,  instead  of  Lords',  House  of  Parliament. 
The  Joe  Hume  and  philosophical  Torrens  of  the  house  of  my  Lard 
Lauderdale,  who  meddles  with  every  thing,  finds  fault  with  every 
measure  of  the  Government,  is  never  entirely  right  in  any  thing, 
and  lays  down  the  law  on  every  subject  upon  every  occasion.     His 
lordship  has  read  a  great  number  of  pamphlets,  reviews,  parlia- 
mentary reports,  and  is  endowed  with^a  very  retentive  memorv ;  but 
has  not  studied  upon  general  principles ;  and  possesses  a  judgment 
by  no  means  happy  in  separating  the  chaff  from  the  grain.    His 
clearest  views  am  muddy ;  his  ablest  views  mystifying ;  and  though 
he  has  more  in  his  head  on  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Currency  ques- 
tion than  any  man  perhaps  in  either  House,  yet,  from  the  absence  oF 
logical  arrangement,  his  best  arguments  fritter  before  the  clear,  dis- 
entangling, cogeilt  reasoning  of  Lord  Liverpool.     His  intellect  may 
be  compared  to  a  parliamentary  drag  net,  in  which  the  weeds  con- 
ceal almost  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  haul.    I  perceive  his  lordship 
has  been  renovating  his  outer  man  :  he  was  a  beauty  before,  but  the 
new  pepper-and-salt  tum<>ui  make  him '  irresistible.     Between  the 
new  coat  and  the  dulcet  tones  of  his  voice,  were  he  single,  he  would 
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be  a  dangerom  acquaiiftatice  for  Mra.  Million.  Bnt  for  CUMen,  tlieir 
lordships  should  bring  their  night-caps :  bis  Irish  jokes  and  his  Irish 
brogue  keep  tliem  alive,  at  least  protects  them  from  Morpheus* 

IB.  Lord  Liverpool's  illness  has  fallen  heavily  on  the  minds  of 
all  Whigs  and  Tories.  No  individual  was  ever  more  respected. 
Brook es*s  fell  ail  speculating  on  his  successor.  General  belief,  that 
Lord  Wellesley,  said  to  be  the  ablest  roan  in  a  critical  situation  of 
the  day,  must  resume  the  Poreignship  in  the  Lords,  and  Canning 
take  the  Premiership  in  the  Commons.  Wellington  and  Peel  chief 
6bstacle8;  Chancellor's  influence  like  his  wig — rather  antique. 
Althorpe  expects  to  go  in  with  Lansdowne.  Altborpe  is  solid,  but 
yawniferauM  in  speech ;  Lansdown  chaffy,  but  specious.  Three  to 
one  no  go  with  either.  Somebody  must  be  sent  into  the  Lords ; 
Bathnrst  an  old  woiiran;  Harrowby  an  old  man.  My  friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  answer  the  business  to  a  t — . 
I  wish  they  would  try  my  cousin,  Dudley  ard  Ward.  If  I  mistake 
not,  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  fnen  in  either  House;  rather  uncertain, 
like  every  other  wit,  but  has  it  in  him,  as  Tierney  says.  Tierney  is 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  going  into  the  Lords,  and  for 
Huskisson  to  succeed  him  in  the  Commons.  Not  a  bad  arrange- 
ment; The  Marquis  of  Hertford  says  he  was  offered  office,  but 
refused;  a  man  of  real  talent;  the  first  to  distinguish  the  genius  of 
Byron,  and  that,  too,  at  the  unliterary  employment  of  a  gambling 
table.  Byron  was  then  very  young,  just  before  his  travels,  and  was 
black-balled  four  tiroes  before  his  friend  Major  Audney  could  intro- 
duce him  to  the  Union,  then  held  in  St.  James's  Square.  Audney 
and  Lord  Yarmouth  played  for  three  days  and  nights  without 
ceasing,  till  they  were  up  to  their  chins  in  cards ;  quarrelled  the  third 
morning,  went  off  to  Richmond  to  fight ;  became 'reconciled  there, 
and  returned  to  the  game.  Byron  admired  this,  in  which  he  partook 
intensity  of  excitement  beyond  any  thing.  Hertford  declares  that  he 
was  at  once  struck  by  the  sublime,  intense  expression  of  Byron's 
countenance,  when  he  became  warm  on  the  game ;  his  rolling  eye, 
quivering  lip,  and  dilating  nostril  of  intense  excitement.  This  inten- 
sity is  the  secret  of  Byron's  spell  upon  the  passions  of  his  readers ; 
be  has  less  poetry  than  his  admirers  would  be  willing  to  admit,  but 
he  atones  for  that  by  his  intense  feeling.  Hertford  at  once  said, 
that  whatever  he  would  attempt,  he  would  exceed  in,  from  the  intense 
excitability  of  his  mind.    Jeffery  said  the  contrary.    Who  was  right  ? 

20.  We  agriculturists  mustered  thickly  yesterday — wouldn't  bear 
a  word  of  the  Common  Council  petition  presented  by  Alderman  Wood 
against  the  Corn  Laws — kept  coughing  the  whole  time — great  fun. 
I  declare  I  don't  approve  of  the  grant  just  now  to  the  Dnke  of 
Clarence  -,  bat  as  Tierney  voted  for  it,  I  wouldn't  do  less.  Tavktock 
and  Althorpe  made  a  good  stand.  Poor  Tavistock  looks  very  thin  in 
spirits  and  flesh :  I  like  him  much  better  than  Don  Carlos,  who 
thinks  himself  the  genius  of  the  age.  What  a  pair  of  affected  crea- 
tures were  doing  the  Army  Estimates  last  night— Palmerston  and 
Col.  Davies.    The  hemming  and  hawing  and  I  Bxn^shanring  of  the 
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pair  18  actually  disguatiDg,  particularly  in  that  Davics,  who  is  lest 
confident  than  the  other  affected  creature. 

23.  The  two  ladies  have  been  doing  a  bit  of  speechification— 
Miae  Stanley  and  Misa  Major  Maberly.  Such  Master  Slender  pipes 
and  manner.  Maberly  is  getting  more  effeminate  every  day;  and 
my  Coz.  Stanley  is,  1  fear,  incurable.  Lord  Liver|X)ol  still  the  sole 
aulgect  of  conversation.  Mr,  Tierney  heard  his  maiden  speech  from 
the  gallery,  and  declares  it  surpassed  even  the  eulogies  upon  it.  Lord 
Grey  (then  Mr.  Grey)  .also  heard  it,  and  observed  in  the  course  of  his 
speech^  that  were  he  not  pcrsonaUy  aware  of  the  fopt>  he  could  not 
believe  an  ^ration  so  sound  and  eloquent  could  have  been  made  at  the 
first  attempt.  *Tis  «  curious  fact,  that  Lord  LiverpooFs  first  speech 
was  in  the  style  and  toiie  of  Mr.  Canning's  present ;  while  Mr.  Cixa- 
fling's  first  was  lik,e  X^rd  Liverpool's  subsequent  efforts,  more  directed 
to  the  understanding  th^  the  passipiiis. 

2U.  A  great  .P.uke  to  take  the  chair  .at  the  meeting  for  a  national 
monument  to  tbe  Duke  of  York.  By  the  way,  his  Grace  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  Marlborough  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  fiel4* 
C^nfiine  struggled  bard  against  bis  .continuing  in  the  administration 
with  the  Gommander4n-cLuefsbip.  *'  Aii  Arab  lance/'  says  Gibbon, 
*'  aimed  at  Mahomet^  was  near,  and  might  have  changed  the  destinies 
*'  pf  the  world.**  Strange  the  effects  of  what  they  call  chance,  the 
remote  connection  with  yet-mighty  consequences  of  trifling  incidents 
upon  the  fortiine  of  families.  By  the  chance  of  play,  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley  won  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousands  in  1703,  and  out  of  his 
\tf innings  provided  iqr  his  brother  Arthur,  by  purchasing  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  for  him  in  the  83d.  His  being  enabled  to  do  so,  was  chance, 
pure  chance.  In  1795,  Colonel  Wcllesley  embarked  for  service  in 
the  We^t  Indies;  and  was  driven  .back  twice  by  contrary  winds.  Ill- 
iieas  prevented  his  embarking  the  third  and  last  tiipe.  Would  it  be 
too  much  to  say  that  a  point  of  wind  changed  the  face  of  Europe. 
Certainly  not  to  say,  if  a  breeze  then  struck  up  blowing  off  land,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  &c.  &c.  woujd,  most  probably,  be  now  Briga- 
dier General  Wellesley.  But  for  the  chance  connection  occasioned 
by  a  contested  election  in  Oxfordshire,  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool 
with  Sir  Edward  Turner  and  the  Lowthers,  and  other  members  of  the 
Bute  Leicester- house  party,  Mr.  Jenkinson  might  have  died  a  subal- 
tern clerk,  and  the  present  Earl  be  a  solicitor  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. But  for  the  Pretender,  John  Scott  would  never  now  have  been 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England :  for  his  parents,  in  1745,  removed  to 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne;  and,  by  chance^  settled  in  a  hundred  which 
has  two  university  presentations,  one  of  which,  Wro.  Scott  ^Lord 
Stowell)  by  great  exertions  obtained,  and  on  that  built  bis  own  and 
his  l^rother's  fortune.  But  for  that  chance  change  of  residence,  what 
might  have  been  the  condition  in  life  of  Lord  Stowell  and  the  Earl 
of  Eldon !  I  could  multiply  such  instances  of  the  chance  fortune  of 
living  great  men  beyond  credibility.  It  docs  not  detract  from  their 
merit;  many  men  have  had  at  least  equal  chances;  none  had  more 
ability  to  turn  them  to  advantage.    By  the  way,  I  lost  a  hundred  by 
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the  Chancellor's  decision  in  the  Wellesley  case — thought  the  letters 
would  have  saved  him,  backed  by  family  influence.  Heaid  Lord 
Eldon  trembled  from  agitation  when  delivering  judgment. 

27.  Was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Plunket  take  the  oaths  yesterday. — 
Will  have  a  good  speech  on  the  5th.  By-the»bye,  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  Sir  Francis's  laconic  denial  of  information  to  Mr.  Peel ;  and 
the  sonorous  organ  of  Somersetshire  presented  three  petitions  with  a 
few  rery  happy  observations.  Gooch  repeated  two  of  my  points  wttii- 
out  acknowledgement; — ^very  unfair.  Sir  T.  Lethbridge  in  great 
spirits  from  Col.  Torrens  having  lost  his  election.  Wliere,  in  the 
name  of  St.  David,  did  the  people  of  Dover  make  out  Pollard  Thomp- 
son? He  is  worse  even  than  Lord  Calthorpe;  such  a  sing-song, 
psalm-chiming,  nose-snuffling  sermon  as  his  speech,  I  never  beard : 
such  a  conventicle  preacher  has  not  been  seen  for  a  century.  The 
House  laughed  tiU  they  got  tired  of  the  monotony.  Laid  Lowther  5 
to  2  Thompson  was  a  Saint — would  not  take  it  What  a  tedious  busi- 
ness the  discussion  of  flogging  soldiers  in  the  army  was  last  nigfati 
The  military  men  against  it  to  a  man.  Sir  H.  Vivian  spoke  well  for  a 
soldier.  Not  a  word  in  the  paper  to-day  of  his  or  General  Duff's,  or, in- 
deed, of  any  of  the  speakers.  Hobhouse  spoke  pertinently  but  ineffec- 
tively. Cam  will  never  make  an  effective  debater;  he  is  too  attentive 
to  the  manner,  and  lacks  originality  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
is  very  like,  in  his  costume  and  figure,  that  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  the 
infidel  man.  I  suppose  there  are  other  points  of  resemblance.  Cam's 
eulogy  the  other  night  on  Peel  was  unhappy  and  most  invidious 
against  Canning,  who  has  settled  Cam  for  life,  by  his  contemp- 
tuousism.  Besides,  it  was  an  insult  to  his  constituents,  to  doubt  their 
approbation's  being  flattering  to  any  public  man.  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
such  a  left-handed  attack  upon  him  of  the  "  splendid"  reputation ; 
it  was  unworthy  the  friend  and  companion  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  me,  and 
Byron. 

Clara's  song. 

(mOM  IH>ETHC'8  COUMT  EGMOMT.) 

Sound  the  trumpets  and  the  drums, 
See !  in  arms  my  hero  comes, 
Fast  and  fierce  his  bands  advance, 
A.8  he  waves  on  high  his  lance. 
O  how  hot  my  cheek  is  flushing ! 
O  how  fast  my  blood  is  gushing ! 

0  that  I  had  belt  and  brand. 
Stately  step  and  nervous  hand. 

Light  as  air,  and  gay  as  flame, 

1  would  follow  him  to  fame ; 
Over  all  the  world  for  him, 

I  would  peril  life  and  limb — 

Now  our  desperate  charge  is  making! 

Now  our  foeman's  ranks  are  breaking — 

O  what  bliss  beyond  compare, 

Manly  heart  and  form  to  wear!  ZAa.4CB. 
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DIALOGUE  I. — ADAM  SMITH  AND  DAVID  RICABDO. 

Mr.  Rieardo.  Mr  Caoning  brings  forward  the  question  on 
Thursday  (March  1),  chiefly  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  have  the  detail,  reply  of  f€u;ts,  and  official  documents,  and  to  spare 
"  Gaflfer*'  Groock  and  others  the  occasion  of  taunting  the  ostensible 
proposer  of  the  changes  with  flagrant  inconsistency  of  opinion.  You 
see  Gooch  said  in  the  House  last  night  (96th),  that  he  would  rest  the 
whole  case  upon  Mr.  Huskisson's  letter  to  his  constituents  in  1814. 
That  is  but  the  signal  gun  of  what  will  be  fired  upon  .^he  Plight  Ho-r 
norable  Gentleman  thrpughout  the  discussion. 

Adam  Smith,  Inconsistency,  and  love  of  specious  paradox  infeot 
the  whole  modern  tribe  of  Political  Economists.  Ixiok  at  .their  cur* 
rency  legislation — a  crusade  against  experience  and  common  sense. 
Even  you,  David,  are  not  free  from  the  taint.  When  that  would-be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  young  Peel,  was  goipg  it  on  the  *'  coL- 
'^  lective,"  in  IS  19,  you  (erroneoudy  maintainmg  tne  price  of  gold  to 
be  alone  the  true  index  of  a  depreciated  currency)  stated,  this  week, 
that  the  depreciation  did  not  amount  to  more  than  3  per  cent.,  next 
week  10,  and  then  fluctuated  between  7  and  30  ^  while  Baring,  Att- 
wood,  and  Ellice  (the  Greek  steam-boat  jobber),  took  it,  with  more 
truth,  io  be  from  SO  to  50. 

Mr,  Rieardo,  On  that  point.  Doctor,  I  subsequently  confessed 
my  error;  and  the  imperfectness  of  my  data. 

A.  Smith.  I  know  you  did,  I  knew  you  would ;  but  still  yoyr 
opinions  were  not  the  less  inconsistent  with  your  sounder  ones  upon 
the  currency,  nor  less  injuriously  influential  upon  the  decision  of  the 
legislature.  PeeFs  bill,  and  its  consequences,  followed  your  declara- 
tion. You  were,  besides,  like  all  Cockney  writers,  partial  to  the 
paradoxical  phrase  of  a  proposition.  You  dissent.  Do  you  forget 
the  manner  in  which  you  propounded  a  fact,  explained  by  me  in  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  (sometimes) 
lowers  the  price  of  a  large  class  of  commodities — a  proposition,  per 
se,  paradoxical  and  uotrue;  but,  taken  into  consideration  with  the 
quickness  of  returns  on  fixed  capital,  important  and  incontrovertible. 

Mr.  Rieardo.  I  remember  what  you  speak  of;  but  deny  your 
inference.  The  truth  is,  you,  Adam  Smithy  a  full,  lucid,  writer,  not 
less  than  your  huoible  disciple,  a  precise  and  somewhat  elliptical 
scribe,  are  more  talked  of  than  read,  and  more  read  than  thoroughly 
understood.  But  of  this  every  standard  author  on  any  abstruse 
subject  with  which  it  is  supposed  every  educated  man  is  acquainted, 
might  comi^ain  with  equal  justice.  'TIS  the  sin  of  the  age— one,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  sown  by  popular  periodicals,  and  which,  I  fear, 
will  be  nurtured  by  their  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions.  But 
this  is  leading  us  away  from  the  Corn  Laws  3  upon  which,  allow  me 
to  say,  the  bias  of  your  mind  muse  render  your  opinion  adaptable 
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cum  ^ano  salis.  Your  early  rural  excursions  with  thagypsies*^  your 
rooted  dislike  to  commercial  legislators,  your  stroug  aversion  from 
the  "  sneaking  arts  of  underling  tradesmen,"  and  the  flatteries  of 
Turgot  and  Quesnai,  make  us  rather  suspicious  of  your  ailments, 
where  the  "  agricultural  interest*'  is  concerned. 

A,  Smith,  I  confess  I  agree  with  Cicero,  that  *'  Agro  bene 
**  culto,  nil  potest  esse,  nee  usu  uberius,  nee  specie  ornatus  ;**  but 
still  I  flatter  myself  with  being  philosophically  impartial,  and  am 
ready  to  contena,  that  even  upon  your  own  showing,  a  case  may  be 
made  against  you — the  Abolitionists.  I  will  discuss  the  matter, 
intus  et  in  cute,  with  you,  when  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  shall  have 
been  made  known  to  us.  At  present,  I  mean  to  say  a  word  or  two 
explanatory  on  rents  and  currency,  and  will  subsequently  endeavour 
to  prove  to  you,  my  Stock-Exchange-bias  friend,  David  Ricardo,  that 
according  to  your  own  views  of  both,  and  from  your  admissions, 
that  ail  tithes  fall  exchuively  on  the  agricultural  interest -f;  that 
tithes,  a  portion  of  the  poor  rates,  and  one  or  two  other  taxes,  are 
peculiar  to  the  growers  of  corn,  and  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  raw 
produce  to  an  extent  equal  to  their  peculiar  burdens  i;  and  that 
on  every  principle  of  justice,  and  consistently  with  the  best  in- 
**  terests  of  the  country,  the  demand  of  the  home  grower  to  the 
"  extent  of  his  peculiar  burdens,  should  be  acceded  to§'* — that  pro- 
hibitory duties  are  essential  to  the  prosperity,  I  will  not  say  of  the 
agricultural  interest  alone,  but  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  empire. 
JUr.  Ricardo,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  vour  conclusion,  if  well 
founded  :  my  motto  has  always  been  with  him  m  Juvenal — patrise  sit 
idoneus,  et  utilis  agris.  Besiaes,  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  in 
my  Protection  to  Agriculture,  (pp.  12  and  13.)  *'  That  any  cause 
*'  which  operates  in  a  country  to  affect  equally  a^  commodities,  does 
**  not  alter  their  relative  value,  and  can  give  no  advantage  to  a 
"  foreign  competitor ;  but  that  any  cause  which  operates  partially 
**  on  one,  does  alter  its  value  to  others ;  if  not  counteracted  by  an 
"  adequate  duty  ;  it  will  give  an  advantage  to  the  foreign  competitor, 
'*  and  tend  to  deprive  us  of  a  beneficial  branch  of  trade,**  thus  ren- 
dering your  task  easier. 

4-  Smith,  I  will  begin  with  an  observation  that  cannot  too 
often  be  repeated,  namely,  that  Political  Economy  is  not  a  science 
capable  of  mathematical  proof,  nor,  consequently,  of  mathematical 
certitude;  that  its   agents  are  as  changeable  and  soaring  as  the 

[passions  and  interests  of  man  ;  as  variable  and  complicated  as  the  qua- 
itiesof  the  soil  from  which  he  draws  his  subsistence;  that  its  general 
principles,  therefore^  as  in  moral  science,  admit  of  extensive  inter- 
pretation, and  of  numerous  exceptions,  and  receive  their  distinctive 

*  The  immortal  Author  oT  the  Wtalth-ff  Nalwas  ww  itolen  away  ^en  a  child  hj 
a  group  of  gipnes  in  Leslie  Wood,  near  Stra^endy,  and  was  with  difficMlty  rewoed  by 
hia  uncle  ;  wlio  thus  (says  DugaM  Stewart)  was  the  happy  instrument  of  preserving  to 
the  world  a  genins,  which  was  destined  not  only  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  sdence,  hut 
to  enlighten  and  reform  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe. 

t  Par.  Heb.  vol.  viii.  p.  455.     X  Protection  to  Agriculturej  p.  15.     §  Ih.  p.  16. 
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and  applicable  coloring  from  surrounding  circumstances.     I  will  not 
now  enter  into  a  controversy  upon  the  assumed  improvements  in  the 
doctrine  of  rent :   it  would  be  a  squabble  about  words.     I  admit 
the  accuracy  of  the  received  definition,  that  rent  is  the  difference 
between  the  return  made  to  the  more  productive  portions,  and  that 
which  is  made  to  the  least  productive  portions,  of  capital,  employed 
upon  the  land  ;  that  that  difference  is  determined  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  that  it  is  regulated  altogether  by  the  cost  of  growing  it 
on  that  land  which  pays  no  rent.    The  last  proposition  is  the  vaunted 
improvement  or  discovery  of  you  and  Mr.  Malthus,  and  your  disciples, 
i  will  not  now  gainsay  it,  but  merely  notice  an  inference  adduced  from 
it  by  one  of  your  pupils  expressly  contradictory  to  your  own  declared 
opinions,  and  illustrative  of  my  preliminary  observation.     It  is,  that 
a  tax  on  rent,  therefore,  can  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  corn ;  it 
cannot  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  its  production,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, needs  not  be  accompanied  by  a  counteracting  duty  ;   all 
which  logical  inferences  from  youi*  improved  doctrine  of  rent,  are 
distinctly  denied  and  disproved  by  you  and  Mr.  Malthus,  its  logical 
promulgators.     The  immediate  cause  and  proportion  then  of  rent  is 
the  excess  of  price  above  the  cost  of  production.     That  excess  is  conse* 
quent  upon,  first  and  mainly,  that  fertile  quality  of  the  soil,  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  yield  a  greater  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life,-'-a  sup- 
port of  labor,  than  was  consumed  in  its  cultivation ;  and,  secondly, 
that  qaality  peculinr  to  its  produce^^i  necessary  of  life  ;  of  being  able 
when  properly  distributed,  to  create  its  own  demand*;  that  is,  to 
generate  a  quantity  of  consumers  in  proportion  to  its  supply.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  the  first  and  chief  cause  of  excess  of  price  over 
cost  of  production  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  relative  fertility  of  the 
-sott,  will  be  the  amount  and  proportion  of  rent.     Where  the  whole 
land  in  cultivation  is  fertile,  there  will  be  little  or  no  rent,  but  that 
of  advantageousness  of  situation.     Where  there  is  a  variety  in  the 
fertility  of  tbe  soil  in  cultivation,  there  will  be  a  variable  scale  of 
rents.     The  different  rates  of  fertility  have  been  happily  likened  by 
Mr.  Malthus  to  machines  of  different  power,  with  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  difference  of  employment :  that,  whereas,  in  manu- 
factures every  successive  machine  employed  in  their  production  tends 
more  and  more  to  (fttnttttsA  their  cost  (Ihe  quantity  of  capital  and 
labor  expended  in  their  production)  every  successive  machine  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  corn,  tends  to  raise  its  cost ;  that  is,  to 
augment  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor  necessarv  to  its  pro- 
duction.   These'  successive  machines,  or  differently  fertile  soils,  are 
only  employed  according  as  the  consumers  exceed  in  proportion 
tbe  quantity  grown  for  them  on  the  best  soils  (or  first  machines) ; 
and  nobody  will  of  course  resort  to  an  inferior  machine  or  less  fertile 
»oil,  unless  the  demand  is  such ;  that  is,  unless  the  prosperous  cir- 

*  Thk  fiict  shows  diat  cheap  com,  if  obtained  easily  (as  its  advocates  contend], 
would  effect  its  own  cure  by  adding  to  the  populatbn.  This  effect  to  them  must  be  ter- 
rific, if  thev  knew  it.  But  more  of  this  anon.  It  is  taken  for  gnmted  in  this  (and  tbe 
sub»equent)  dialogue,  that  the  reader  is  not  totally  unread  in  economical  science. 
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cttmslaiices  ef  th«  (State,  or)  conKumers  are  such  as  nol  only  to  re- 
miinerate  the  oatlayer  of  capital  and  labor  on  the  best  soils,  but  also 
to  afford  a  profitable  return  for  the  additional  outlay  and  capital 
expended  on  the  less  fertile  soils.  Now  the  employer  of  the  best 
machines  would  have  a  g^reat  and  unfair  advantage  (a  monopoly 
of  the  worst  species)  over  the  worker  of  inferior  machines,  unless  the 
owner  of  both,  the  landlord,  chargped  the  former  in  proportion  to  this 
advantage,  or  fertility  of  soil,  so  as  to  put  him  upon  an  equitable 
footing- with  the  latter.  This  compensating  charge  is  rent,  and  it 
matters  nothing  to  the  argument  whether,  as  I  maintained  in  the 
WeaUk  of  Natumgf  the  use  of  the  most  inferior  machine  in  the  rais- 
ing of  raw  produce  from  tlic  soil  pays  any  thing  to  the  owner  of  the 
machine  for  its  use,  or,  as  you  contend,  the  cultivator  of  the  poorest 
soil  in  cultivation  pays  nothing.  You  may  say  I  am  repeating'unde- 
niable  truisms.  I  am,  but  mark  the  consequences.  Smattering  lec- 
turers at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  have  charged  the  apparent  incon- 
veniences consequent  upon  this  variable  fertility  of  the  soil,  upon  the 
owners  and  cultivators  of  that  soil,  forgetting,  or  ignorant,  that  that 
variable  fertility  is  not  the  work  of  man,  but  the  gift  of  nature;  they 
have  denounced  the  rent  of  the  landlord  as  an  unjust  monopoly,  for- 
gettingy  or  ignorant,  that  that  rent  is  the  necessary  and  only  check 
upon  a  most  unjust  monopoly;  and  that,  in  its  nature,  it  is  contra- 
distinguished to  commercial  monopoly,  from  being  defined  Bind  iimUed 
by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  last  taken  into  calculation ;  and  they  have 
condemned  the  taking  into  use  the  inferior  machines,  forgetting,  or 
ignorant,  that  the  very  necessity  of  the  cultivation  of  less  fertile 
soils,  is  the  necessary  contequence  and  index  of  a  prosperously  in- 
creasing population,  of  an  improving  condition  of  society.  The  truth 
and  most  pregnant  consequences  of  these  principles  will  appear,  evi- 
dent to  the  most  flippant  repeater  of  both  our  names,  when  J  shall 
come  to  apply  them  to  the  Corn  Laws.  Sufficient  now  if  it  appears, 
that  the  rent  of  land  is  but  a  partial  monopoly,  and  that  it  is  the 
consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  a  high  price  of  our  produce;  tliat  is, 
of  the  diminished  return  to  the  capital  and  labor  expended  in  the 
production  of  that  produce;  that  is,  of  the  necessity,  of  having  re- 
course to  inferior  soils  for  the  growth  of  corn,  and  that  rent  is,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Malthus,  a  clear  indication  of  a  most  inestimable 
quality  in  the  soil,  which  God  has  bestowed  on  man,  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  matntaia  more*  persons^  than  are  necessary  to  work  it. 

Mr,  Rieardo.  I  subscribe  to  all  principles,  and  to  most  of 
your  inferences.  I  will  explain  the  grounds  of  my  dissent,  when  we 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  politiet  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  But  what  about  the  currency?  your  countryman,  Joseph 
Hume,  says  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  Corn  Laws. 

A.  Smith.  Hume  knows  nothing  about,  either.  Let  him  keep 
to  his  pence-table,  or  read  the  clever  pamphlet,  not  always  right,  of 
my  other  countryman,  Sir  James  Grahame  of  Netherby.  In  what  I 
have  laid  down,  my  object  was  to  make  it  appear,  that  a  high 
price  of  corn  precedea^  and" does  not  follow,  higii  rent;  that  it  is 
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the  cait«e,  and  not  the  pops.eqqeDce,  ^d(1  tb^t  it  is  the  in4ex  of  a 
thriving  cbndiiiou  of  the  QtKer  intereais  of  the  state.  I  mean  now 
briefly  to  show^  ihai  a  high  price  of  coro  is  the  iiecessary  consequent 
of  the  quantity  aad  qsality  of  the  curre&cy  th^t  a  Nattf>nal  Debt  oc- 
casions, leaving  o^t  of  account,  the  burdens  of  peculiar  taxation  that 
you  have  alluded  to>  and  which  you  have  admitted,  require  an  "  adequate 
'/  protection.*'  The  principle,  more  <deaiiy  laid  down  by  Mr.  Locke, 
than  any  man  since  his  time,  is  briefly  this— (I  need  not  explain,  to  you, 
Uie  effect  of  a  war  and  high  taxation  in  augmenting  the  paper  ratio  of  the 
currency.) — ^Tfae  pn^rty,  (the  trade  in  its  widest  sense^)  of  a  country, 
requires'  for  its  circulation  a  certain  amount  or  stream  of  ourrency*— 
the  representation  of  value  of  which,  it  is  evident,  will  be  as  its  pro- 
portion to  the.  quantity  of  the  property  it  circulates.  Now  a  National 
Debt  «weUs  this  stream  of  currency  in  two  waya.  In  the  first,  by  the 
necessary  tendency  of  all  taxation,  to  convert'  dormant  wealth  into 
Qciite  capital  or  tramitwe  property ;  and  in  the  next,  by  the  manner 
(which  no  man  more  perfectly  understands  than  you)  in  which  the  go- 
vernment bills,  or  acknowledgemeotpf  t)]^irdebt,  add  to  the  paper  cur- 
rency,  thereby  affecting  the  value  of  the  precious  metals.  L  shall  say 
more  on  these  points  when  discussing  wiUi  you  alj,  and  our  mend  Mr. 
Horner,  the  Currency  Acts,  since  his  Bullion  Keport  was  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  prjeaent,  taking  the  m^trket  average 
price  of  gold  as  a  general  index  of  the  value  (or  amooat)  of  the  cur- 
rency, I  contend,  that  60s.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  in  ld04,  (with  mere 
reference  to  the  amount  of  the  circulating  representatives  of  property) 
was  as  high  a  price  for  corn  as  lOfs.  in  1813,  or  7&s.  in  1816,  or 
^s.  In  1817,  or  7^.  in  1819,  and  so  on  3  as  the  following  crude  table 
will  show. 

Amount  of  Unredeemed     Average  Amotmt  of    Average  Price    Average  Price 
Teai;  Debt.  Badk  of  England        of  Gold  per       of  Wheat  per 

Notes  in  drenla.  -ok.  quarter. 

1804.... 593,644,8 14 I7,6S9,6Q0......   80  .  O....  6» 

1813.... 716,000,573 24,177,145 110  .  0,...107* 

1816. ...864 ,822,8^0 26,081,308 93  .  6....  75 

1817 ....848^282,477 ••••.. 29,21 0,035 80.0....  04^ 

18l0....844,902,a$4 24,697,407 . .^ . •   81  .6....  7t 

The  ^gfat  discrepancies  in  this  document  .are  explained  by  the 

state  of  the  crops,  and  the  »bi»ipt  tampering  with  the  country  paper 

currency.    They  are  soflfioionc  for  my  present  ^uqxMe  of  showing  the 

connection  of  the  Currency  and  the  Com  Laws. 

Mr,  Rkardoj^^l  always  admitted  it,  and  am  now  ready  to  apply 

your  principles  to  Mr.  Canning^  resolutions. 

THE  RECL08B. 

^*  Tis  ten  long  yeius  Aiqce  last  I  heard  this  atrain, 

Bjt.eabo  answered  froqi  bcr  sj^lvan  seat ; 
Say  Fo^QM^r,  how  jp^  such  lajp^e  pf  time, 

a  hear  the  self-same  air,  ^  soft,  as  <sw^et  V*  . 

*  Failure  in  oi9p  thk  year.  >   >       m 
.    vol..  H.  3  1 
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Stranger!  ambition  has  not  marled  my  peaoe. 
Nor  anxious  genius  prompted  thonffhts  of  fame; 
Content  I've  walk'd  the  woods,  nor  wuh  inorease 
Of  worldly  store, — my  wealth  an  honest  name* 

**  And  those  who  smiPd  on  me  ten  springs  ago, 
Smile  on  me  still,  unchang'd  thro'  drding  yean ; 

No  faithless  friend  has  caos'd  one  hoar  of  woe. 
Nor  slighted  love  call'd  forth  my  secret  tears. 

'*  Whilst  she,  the  sharer  of  my  fortunes  here. 

Thrills  cheeifdlly  witli  me  her  untaught  lay, 
And  thinks  the  trees,  and  flowers,  bloom  brightest  where 

She  sees  her  bosom's  lord  contented  stray." 

*'  Sing  on,  glad  forester, — oh  would  that  I 
With  thee  had  sojoum'd,  'neath  the  mountain  side. 

Then  had  been  spar'd  me  many  a  galling  sigh. 
Wrung  from  my  heart  by  sense  of  wounded  pride.''       B.  €. 


THE  BAVDIT. 

Beside  a  stream,  and  'neath  a  shade  repos'd, 

A  form  accoutred  in  a  yestment  rare, 
High  ourr'd  his  arching  brow,  his  eyes  were  clos'd 

In  sleep,  which  seem'd  unruffled  with  a  care ; 
Ah !  who  could  gaxe  upon  his  features  then. 
And  deem  them  ku — ue  Outlaw  of  the  glen. 

He  of  the  blood-stain'd  hand,  unknown  to  spare- 
But  that  his  fire  arms,  and  his  belted  blade. 
And  cold  dank  bed,  confess'd  his  ruthless  trade. 

He  slept,  he  dream'd,  for  in  repose  he  smil'd. 
Fancy  seem'd  ranging  'midst  the  scenes  of  youth, 

Ere  he  for  crime  was  from  his  home  exil'd, 
(That  dear  abode  of  innocence  and  truth) 

Or.  sought  by  lawless  enterprise  to  live, 

Happy  with  all  his  humble  home  could  give. 
His  heart  embued  with  tenderness  and  truth; 

Thus  fancy  ranging  back  with  boundless  scope. 

Tinted  his  cheek  with  the  bright  hues  of  hope.  ' 

Alas !  that  youth  should  from  such  happy  sleep, 
*  To  scenes  of  rapine,  and  to  bloodshed  wake ; 
Long  did  the  nig:ht  breese  low-ton'd  breathings  keep, 

Nor  did  the  slightest  branch  of  willow  shake ; 
But  a  change  came*^-dark  clouds  pass'd  o'er  the  moon 
With  hurrying  sweep,  and  a  wild  blast  rose  soon ; — 

Andchiird,  the  dreaming  youth  did  sleep  forsake. 
And  suddenly  arons'd,  gas'd  wildly  round 
For  scenes  <tf  bliss — alas !  no  longer  found. 

Those  scenes  were  fled,  yet  left  a  record  strong 

Upon  bis  mind,  of  years  so  fair,  so  bland. 
That  he  in  waking,  could  not  think  of  wrong. 

And  smiling,  gaz'd  upon  his  blood-8tain''d  hand. 
Unconscious  how  'twas  red, — till  the  loud  clang 
Of  pistol  shots,  from  the  deep  ravine  rang. 

And  thrice  the  bugle  sounded  a  command : 
He  faulteringly  obey'd — his  heart  was  still 
Amidst  far  dearer  views  of  mountain,  grove,  and  hill.       '  B.  C. 
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karlt  genius. 

The  following  lines  are  utrMted  from  "  The  Sunday  Monitor/'  in  which  thry  were 
•aidlo  be  the  production  of  a  young-lady  icaroely  thirteen  yean  old. 

I.OTE  AND  FRfBNDBBIF. 

'*  Love  is  Uke  the  shadow  seenf* 

**  Where  the  sun  first  lights  the  sides— 
''  Stretching  then  all  o'er  the  green, 

*'  But  dwindling  as  each  moment  flies* 

'*  Friendship  is  the  shadow  thrown  ' 

^*  When  t)M  day  its  noon  has  past — 
**  Increasing  as  life's  sun  goes  down, 

"  ^Ten  m  he  looks  his  last."  E.  U. 

ADDRESS  TO  MT  INFANT  BROTHER. 

**  Wake,  oh  baby  sweet !  awake — 

''  It  b  thy  mother's  voice  ; 
"  '  Ope,  ope,  thy  chenib  eye,  and  make 

"  *  Her  throbbing  heart  rigoice.' 
"  For  ne'er  may  shine  a  gem  so  bright, 
**  To  charm  afl^tion's  longing  sight 

''  O  sweet  is  that  fiond  smile,  my  boy, 

**  That  with  thy  lid  expands ; 
**  And  dear  is  that  quicjt '  touch  of  joy,' 

**  That  lifts  thy  pretty  hands;— 
"  Then,  clasp  them  round  thy  mother's  breast, 
"  And  bid  her  heart  be  truly  blest."  E.  H. 

We  do  not  want  to  firigbten  the  friends  or  parents  of  this  young  lady,  but  we  neves 
look  upon  precodooB  talent  without  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  One  of  two  fetes  is  sure 
Id  wait  on  yoatiiftd  genius*— early  death,  or  me  outliving  of  their  celebrity.  The  latter 
has  beett  eiemplifldl  in  many  recent  and  notorious  instances.  An  illustration  of  the 
former,  has  been  lately  exemplified  in  the  ease  of  the  young  Lnder,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
music  at  Gottingen,  vAtom  destiny  spared  flnoiQ  the  misery  of  surviving  his  reputatkm. 
In  Ins  seventh  year  he  was  able  to  play  the  most  difflcult  sonatas  of  Hummel  s  in  his 
eighth,  he  composed  variations  and  trifling  pieces ;  and  in  his  tenth— -he  died ! 


UASSILLON  AND  HIS  CRITIC. 

"  The  PttU  Car&ne  of  AfoistUon  was  always  thought  too  fevorable  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.  A  remariL  wluch  has  been  made  on  his  panegyric  of  Lewis  xnr.  wiU,  we  think, 
make  our  readers  smile.  When  the  funeral  service  for  Lewis  xiv.  was  performed,  the 
diurch  was  hung  in  black,  a  magnificent  mausoleum  was  raised  over  the  bier,  the  edifice 
was  filled  with  trophies  and  other  memorials  of  the  monarch's  past  glories ;  day-light  was 
excluded,  but  innumerable  tapers  supplied  its  place,  and  the  ceremony  was  attended  by 
the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  realm.  Massillon  ascended  the  pulpit,  contemplated 
in  silence,  during  some  time,  the  scene  in  view,  then  raised  his  arms  to  heaven,  looked 
down,  and  slowly  sud  in  a  solemn  and  subdued  tone,  '  Mufrmml  Difu  mul  sst  gnmd* 
God  only  is  great !— With  {one  impulse,  all  the  auditory  rose  from  their  seats,  and 
reverently  bowed  to  tiie  altar.-— On  these  words  of  Massillon,  a  French  critic,  with  an 
exuberance  of  loyalty,  thus  hidignantly  observes,—-*  Cpntne  si  In  BtufhoM  u'sfaMnl  pas 
<  grandt !    As  if  the  Bourbons  too  were  not  great !' 


CARDINAL  DE  RETZ. 

"  Potris  dieUim  sapiens  tmiurUaaJUu  eemprabamt, — is  a  sentence  produced  by  Cicero# 
tu  shew  the  great  efibct  of  a  skilful  arrangement  of  words.  On  one  occarion.  Cardinal  de 
Rets  shewed,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  the  happy  e£fect  of  such  an  arrangement 
A  debate  took  place  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  upon  a  point  which  the  Cardinal  was-very 
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deftirouB  of  having  instuitly  decided :  to  fwiiang  the  debate,  and,  If  pouible,  to  procMv^ 
«n  a4|uumment  of  it,  wu  the  ot^ect  of  his  adveraaries ;  with  tbu  view,  they  introduced  a 
pcmonal  charge  against  him.  To  justify  himself  was  not  easy ;  it  evidently  woold  have 
required  a  long  and  unpleasant  debate,  and  thus  would,  even  although  he  sueceeded,,have 
occasioned  the  delay  which  ne  dreaded.  In  these  straights,  the  gerndt  of  the  CMioal 
did  not  desert  him.  As  one,  confident  of  success,  lie  rose  ftom  Me  s^—- and  thus 
addressed  the  auditory :— -'  In  the  pteseoft  state  of  aAirs,  I  neither  can  nor  oa|^  to 
*  answer  this  calumny  in  any  othof  manner,  than  by  rendering. ihe  same  testimony  to 
'  myself,  which,  in  similar  circiimstances»  the  Ionian  orator  rendoed  to  himself  in  these 
'  words : — '  In  difieiiiwiii  rtiptiUicir  Umpaributf  urbem  numfuam  datrui ;  m  pmptru, 
'  nihil  He  pubUeo  diiibavi  j  in  detperati$,  nikU  timui,'  *  In  the  most  difficult  times  of  the 
'  republic,  I  never  deserted  the  state ;  in  her  most  prosperous  fortune,  I  never  tailed  of 
'  her  swceu ;  in  her  most  despentte  dreumstanoes,  I  luiew  noi  fear.' '  It  is  the  Caidhial's 
own  observation,  that  this  sentence  has  in  the  original  a  charm,  which  no  tnndation  can 
impart.  It  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  assembly,  as  permitted  him,  with  their  fiill 
acquiescence,  to  step  over  the  accusation,  Mid  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  heasers  on  Qie 
point  to  which  he  wished  it  confined.  He  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes :  be  appeared 
another  Sdpio,  leading  the  admiring  multitude  firom  the  tribunei,  to  the  capitol.  The 
quotation  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one : — but  In  what  part  of  Qoero's  works  was  it  to 
be  found  ?— -It  was  in  vain  to  search  for  it :  the  Cardinal  himself  had  invented  it,  on  the 
moment." 


MR.   8HE&IDAN. 

"  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  mentioned  by  any  of  his  bipgrapbers;  but  the  &ct 
cettainly  is,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  very  snperstitioos,  a  believer  in  dreams  and  omeoi. 
One  sentiment  of  true  religion  the  Reminiscent  has  often  heard  him  express,  with  evident 
satisfaction ;  that  in  all  his  writings,  and  even  tn  bis  freest  moments,  a  single  inellgiow 
opinion  or  word  had  never  escaped  him. 

'*  Frequently,  he  instantaneously  disarmed  those  who  approached  him  vrith  the 
extreme  of  savageness,  and  a  determined  resolution  to  insult  him.  He  had  purdiased  sn 
estate,  at  Surrey,  of  Sir  William  Geary,  and  neglected  to  pay  for  iL  Sir  WUaam  men- 
tioned this  drcumstance  to  the  Reminiscent;  and  the  English  language  has  not  an  cx- 
pretsion  of  abuse  or  opprobiium,  which  Sir  William  did  not  ap^^y  to  Hhrridan  He  then 
marched  of;  in  a  passion ;  bat  had  not  wmlkad  ten  paces,  b^re  be  met  Mr.  Bbaaim, 
The  Reminiscent  expeetedaa  fiurions  an  onset  as 'if  two  planets  shooUnnk  to  eoDibat*;' 
but  naihmg  like  this  took  plaee.  In  ten  minutes  Sir  William  returned,  exctafaning,  *  Mr. 
*  Sheridan  is  the  finest  fellow  I  ever  met  with ;  I  will  teaae  Urn  no  more  for  money.' ' 

1V8CRIPTI0N 

.On  a  pillar  in  an  epenJUld  near  SlraUund,  to  the  memory  qf  Mttj<fr  SehiU, 

**  Who  resti  thiit  nameless  mound  beneath. 
Thus  rudely  pU'd  upon  the  heatli  ? 
Naked  to  winds,  and  waters  sweep. 
Does  here  some  gloomy  outcast  sleep  ? 
Yet  many  a  footstep  freshly  round 
Marks  it  as  lov'd,  as  holiest,  ground. 

*'  Strangerl  thk  aaound  Is  all  the  grave 
Of  one  who  liv'd  as  liv'd  the  brave ; 
Kor  ever  heart's  devoted  tide 
More  nobly  pour'd  than  when  he  died. 
Stranger  I  no  stone  might  daie  to  tell 
His  name  who  on  this  nd  spot  fett. 

**  These  steps  are  steps  of  Oemian  men, 
Who,  when  the  tyrant's  in  his  den; 
Come  crowding  round,  with  midnight  tread. 
To  vow  their  vengeance  o'er  the  dead — 
Dead  !— no !  that  spirit's  lightening  stiii  - 
Stranger,  thou  seeU  the  grave  of  SdiiU." 


•  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  310. 
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Tk^  Bondola*    Lupton  Relfe. 
This  work  bears,  upon  the  whole,  ft  favoraUe  testimony  to  the 
talent  and  taste  of  its  author ;  though  some  of  its  pages  may  witness 
to  his  occasional  neglect  of  these  advantages*     He  has  enriched  his 
volume  with  some  touches  of  nature,  and  a  great  many  poetical  pret- 
tinesses  of  thought  and  ditfion;   but  he  has  too  frequently  con- 
descended to  employ  the  flimsy  and  well-worn    materials,  which 
booksellers  are  in  the  habit  of  wQikiog  into  substitutes  for  genuine  sen- 
timent and  delineation  of  re«)  character.  We  remark,  also,  a  tendency 
to  the  introduction  of  glooiny  and  horrible  pictotes,  which  we  greatly 
disapprove  in  a  work  lik6  the  present.    Terror  and  pity  cannot  be 
benencially  called  into  action,  during  a  tale  of  only  thirteen  or  four- 
teen pages.    There  is  not  time  16  produce  an  irresistible  or  permanent 
impression.    The  bare  relation  of  a  fearful  ot  distressing  incident,  is 
no  more  an  improving  study  for  the  mind,  than  a  stumble  from  an 
accidental  obstruction  in  the  middle  of  an  even  road,  is  a  salutary 
exercise  for  the  body.    The  Shock  is  disagreeable  for  one  moment ; 
in  another,  we  recover  our  equanimity  and  bur  equilibrium,  without 
being  obliged  to  turn  for  relief  to  soothing  and  elevating  consider- 
ations, in  the  former  instance;  and,  in  the  latter,  without  feeling 
stimulated  to  additional  exertion  or  grei&ter  weariness  in  our  future 
progress.     We  particularly  object  to  the  incident  which  occurs  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  book:  a  blemish  considered  only  with  respect 
to  composition;  for  It  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  narrative  to  which  it  belongs.     Moreover,  the  very  newspapers  do 
not  record  a  suicide  without  stigmatising  it  as  '*  a  rash  act ;"  and, 
though  we  do  not  pretend  to  outrageous  morality,  even  this  slight  and 
accustomed  censure  acqm'res  value  and  veneration,  in  our  eyes,  when 
opposed  to  the  singular  sang  froid  with  which  this  writer,  in  relating 
a  story  of  self-destruction,  has  abstained  from  all  condemnation  of 
the  act  itself.    Self-«destnietion,  too,  arising  from  a  cause  the  most 
frivolous  and  inadequate;   a  disappointment  in  love.     But  we  will 
not  aflPord  our  author  an  excuse  for  emulating  his  hero,  in  the  unmi- 
tigated severity  of  our  critic»sm.     We  Hire  his  faAicS^  and  vivacity  well 
enough  to  be  desirous  of  parting  fVom  him  with  pleasantness.     We 
beg,  therefore,  to  express  much  approbation  of  tne  first  journey  of 
Karl,  and  his  horse  Nicolaus.    We  remember  to  have  met,  and  been 
amused,  with  it  before.    The  MIowittg  Staneas,  though  liable,  in  a 
trifling  degree,  to  some  of  out  |yrevtously-!tated  objections,  appear  to 
us  very  touching  and  pretty. 

STANZAS  TO . 


II 


A  vision  crow'd  roe  as  I  slept, 

A  viuon  unallied  to  pain ; 
And,  in  my  day-dreamsi  it  has  kept 

PoMesfiion  of  my  heart  and  brain. 
It  is  a  portion  of  my  soul. 

And,  if  the  soul  may  never  die, 
That  vision,  now,  is  past  control, 

And  shares  its  immortality. 
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It  took  a  £91111  that  time  may  change 

In  others*  eye«,  but  not  in  mine, 
For  coldness — ^hate — cannot  estrange 

My  stiU  unshaken  heart  from  thine.    * 
I  saw  thee,  then,  as  I  have  seen 

The  cherish'd  one  of  earlier  years : 
Ere  pale  suspicion  came  between 

Our  hearts,  and  poison'd  both  with  fears. 

I  heard  thee  speak,  and  felt  the  tone  • 

Of  welcome  o*er  my  spirit  steal ; 
As  if  our  souls  had  never  known 

What  those  who  part  in  coldness  feel. 
Thy  band,  to  mine,  in  fondness  dung, 

And  when  I  met  its  shrilling  press, 
I  almost  deem*d  it  had  a  tongue, 

That  whispered  love  and  happiness. 

'Tis  said,  that  dreams  may  herald  troth ; 

But  dreams  like  these  are  worse  than  rain ; 
For  what  can  bring  back  vanbh*d  youth. 

Or  love's  unshaded  hours  again  f 
They  do  but  mock  us — giving  scope 

To  jojrs,  from  which  we  wake  and  part ; 
And  Uien  are  lost  the  hues  of  hope, 

The  rainbow  of  the  douded  heart. 

They  are  the  spirits  of  the  past. 

That  haunt  &e  chambers  of  the  mind ; 
Recalling  thoughts  too  sweet  to  last. 

And  leaving  blank  despair  behind. 
They  are  like  trees  from  stranger  bow'rs, 

Tmsplanted  trees,  that  take  not  root ; 
Young  buda  that  never  come  to  flow*rs ; 

Frail  blossoms,  that  ne'er  turn  to  frmt. 

They  are  Eke  wily  fiends,  who  bring 

The  nectar  we  might  joy  to  sip, 
And  yell  in  triumph  as  they  ffing 

The  goblet  from  our  fervid  lip. 
They  are  like  ocean's  fidthless  calm. 

That  with  a  breath  is  rous'd  to  strife. 
Or  hollow  friendship's  profibr'd  balm. 

Polluting  all  the  springs  of  life. 

I  thought  we  met  at  silent  night. 

And  roam'd,  as  we  were  wont  to  roam, 
And  pictur'd,  with  a  fend  delight. 

The  pleasure  of  our  friture  home : 
That  homt,  our  hearts  may  never  share, 

'Tis  lost  to  both  fer  ever  now ; 
The  tree  of  hope  lies  wither'd---bare, 

Without  a  blossom,  leaf,  or  bough. 

To  words— vain  words-^no  pow'r  is  giv'n. 

The  torments  of  my  soul  to  tell ; 
I  slept,  and  had  a  dream  of  heav'n^- 

1  woke — and  felt  the  pangs  of  bell. 
Yet,  I  would  not  forget  thee— No ! 

Though  thou  hast  withered  hope  in  me— 
Nor  for  a  world  of  Joys  forego 

The  one  sweet  joy  of  \oyiag  thee.*' 
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Pentmal  NarraHve  of  a  Jowmmffrom  India  to  England^  by  Bunorah, 
Bagdad,  the  Buina  of  Babylon,  CWrrfwtan,  the  Court  of  Persia^ 
ike  Wettem  Shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  A$trakhain,  Nithneg 
Nofvogorod^  Moicow,  and  St,  Petersburgh,  in  ike  year  1824.  By 
Captain  the  Hon.  George  Keppel.  Second  Edition*  2  vols.  8to. 
Colbarn.    1827. 

We  may  say  of  Captain  KeppeVs  work,  that  its  value  (or  rather 
its  merits)  arise  eutirely  firom  the  interesting  portions  of  his  journey. 
As  to  genius  or  talent^ — we  will  not  do  this  gentleman  the  injustice 
to  reproach  him  with  any.  Our  opinion  is>  that  the  narrative  is  more 
calculated  to  compose  the  contents  of  a  letter  to  a  father  and  a 
&mily  circle,  than  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  less  interested  audience. 
The  traveller's  observations  are  quite  in  the  easy,  colloquial  style; 
betra)ing  neither  much  discernment  nor  stupidity: — in  fad,  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  consider  the  gallant  captain  a  man  gifted  with 
the  ordinary  capacities.  We  have  taken  the  most  interesting  extnust 
we  could  find,  from  each  volume. 

"  Half  an  hoar  before  sunset  we  arri^red  at  a  Tillage  of  wandering  Arabs.  One  of 
the  men,  a  wild-looking  savage,  on  seeing  us  approach,  ran  forwards  in  a  fhuidc  manner, 
and  throwing  down  his  turban  at  our  feet,  fiercely  demanded  Buxis  (a  present).  He  was 
made  to  replace  his  turban,  but  continued  screaming  as  if  distracted.  This  fellow's  noise, 
and  our  appearance,  soon  collected  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  the  greater 
number  had  evidently  never  seen  an  European  before.  The  men  advanced  close  to  us 
with  aspects  far  from  friendly.  The  commander  of  our  guard  expressed  a  wish  that  we 
should  not  enter  the  village ;  but  so  ardent  was  our  curiosity  in  this  our  first  interview 
with  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  that  we  disregarded  his  advice.  Seeing  us  resolved,  he  let 
us  hatve  our  own  way ;  but  would  not  allow  any  of  the  people  to  approach,  bdng  doubtlhl 
of  their  intentions  towards  us. 

*'  The  village  was  a  collection  of  about  fifty  mat  huts,  with  pentrooft,  from  thirty  to 
sixty  fleet  long.  The  frame  of  the  huts  somewhat  resembled  the  ribs  of  a  shfp  inverted. 
It  was  Ibrmed  of  bundles  of  reeds  tied  together ;  the  mat  covering  was  of  the  leaves  of 
the  date  tree.  An  old  Mussulman  tomb  stands  on  a  mound  at  the  south  end  of  the 
viDago,  and  is  the  only  building  in  which  any  other  material  than  reed  and  date-leaves 
have  been  employed. 

"  When  we  reached  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  we  had  to  wait  for  our  boat,  wMch  was 
tracking  round  a  headland,  and  was  still  at  some  distance  from  us :  so  we  stood  with  our 
hmdkM  to  the  water  to  prevent  any  attack  from  the  rear.  In  the  mean  time,  crowds  of  tht 
inhabitants  continued  to  press  forward.  As  their  numbers  were  greatly  superior  to  outti 
and  their  demeanour  rather  equivocal,  we  tried  by  our  manners  to  show  as  little  distrust 
of  them  as  possible ;  not  so  our  guards,  who,  from  being  of  the  same  profesrion  as  these 
maranders,  treated  them  with  less  ceremony,  and  stood  by  us  the  whole  time  with  their 
guns  loaded  and  cocked,  their  fingers  on  the  triggers,  and  the  mussles  presented  towards 
the  crowd.  Some  of  die  Arabs  occasionally  came  forward  to  look  at  our  fire-arms, 
particulariy  our  double-barrelled  guns,  but  whenever  they  attempted  to  touch  them,  were 
always  repulsed  by  our  guard,  who  kept  them  at  a  distance.  In  the  midst  of  thb  curious 
interview,  the  sheikh,  or  chief  of  the  village,  a  venerable-looking  old  man  with  a  long 
white  beard,  came,  accompanied  by  two  others,  and  brought  us  a  present  of  a  sheep ;  tir 
which,  according  to  custom,  we  gave  double  its  value  in  money.  The  sheikh's  arrival, 
and  our  pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  hb  present,  seemed  to  be  an  earnest  of  amity,  as 
the  crowd,  by  hu  directions,  retired  to  a  smaU  distance,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
semicircle — himself  and  his  two  friends  sitdug  about  four  yards  in  front 

"  The  scene  to  us  was  of  the  most  lively  interest  Around  us,  as  fiur  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  waa  a  trackless  desert ;  to  our  left  was  the  rude  village  of  the  wanderers,  and 
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immediately  in  the  foreground  were  their  primitive  inhabitanti,  unchanged,  probably,  fai 
dren,  custpms,  or  language,  since  the  time  of  the  *  wild  man'  Uhmael,  their  ancestor. 
There  was  tittle  variety  im  the  dsess  of  die  mea*-^  laige  fcrown  fUiC  iviljh  opus  |lre«c% 
.eatendiag  to  die  kote^  #nd  bcMUid  noonl  the  loins  frith  a  leathern  jB^v^et  focmed  their 
Mndpol,  and  aooaiptimes  only,  habiliment ;  a  few  wore  the  handkercldef  or  tnitea. 
They  were  armed  either  with  long  spears  or  massive  dubs.  The  dress  of  die  fcmales 
was  also  a  loose  shirt,  but  not  baing  bound  at  the  wsisf,  it  left  the  peraon  eansMenbly 
^exposed.  Seme  «f  the  wamen  had  -rings  in  tiidr  nosca^  adicn  woir  nq^tees  d  silver 
coins,  and  the  hair  of  several  of  the  giris  was  divided  into  lang  plaits,  a^d  qooyletely 
studded  with  coins :  they  were  all  more  or  less  tattooed  on  the  race,  hands,  and  (eet,  and 
INfne  wei«  tnaritad  on  the  a«des  isrith  punctures  lescmbling  the  clodi  of  a  stocking. 

'*  This  village  is  called  Goomruk,  and  its  inhabitants  are  notorious  robbers ;  diey 
are  subject  to  the  sheikh  of  Montefeikh.  It  is  customary  to  exact  a  sdpdteted  tribete 
from  every  boat  that  passes ;  this,  after  some  conversation,  we  paid,  ted  t«ur  yeopfe  not 
wisMng  <o  stay)  we  proceeded  dn  our  voyage,  having  mneh  better  Inck  than  a  boal  we 
ieft  ken,  mUh  bones  for  the  Paa^a  of  Basra,  which,  not  being  strong  enough  to  xesisttbe 
d^piand,  was  detained  for  an  additional  exaction.  Five  boats  which  had  left  Buisi»ah  a 
week  before  us,  had  proceeded  that  morning  on  their  voyage  to  Bagdad- 

"  We  condnued  our  voyage  while  raoonfight  lasted,  and  dien  anchored  Iffl  daybreak. 
At  nine  in  the  evening  we  passed  an  Arab  encampment,  ^tdied  so  dose  to  die  bank 
that  oar  track*fOpe  damaged  aevttal  of  the  tentt.  TUs  occasioned  an  updoar  from  a 
icrowd  of  men,  women,  chtidisen,  und  dqgi.  The^r  all  f|isbed  out  together  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  On  our  guard's  calling  out  Abdillah,  tbefa*  dii^s  i^ame,  we 
were  welcomed  from  the  shore,  as  a  friendly  tribe,  witlh  an  assurance  that  diiey  wodd 
-aead  off  mUk,  butter,  and  whatever  else  their  camp  could  furnish. 

"  March  10. — We  now  came  in  sight  of  the  Hamerine  Mountains,  to  die  north-east 
At  a  Htde  before  daylight,  we  passed  a  building,  called  II  Azer  (Ezra),  reported  by  tra- 
dition to  be  the  tomb  of  that  prophet  It  is  surmounted  by  a  lotge  doom  covered  widi 
^laaed  tiles  of  a  turquoise  color.  The  tomb  is  held  in  high  veneration  both  by  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  and  is  said  to  contain  great  riches — the  offerings  of  pilgrfms,  particalarty 
those  of  the  former  persuadon. 

'*  We  saw  numerous  encampments  of  the  wandering  tribes,  many  of  whom  brooglK 
OS  milk,  butter,  and  dates,  and  appeared  to  be  most  kindly  disposed  towards  ourselves 
and  crew. 

"  Three  of  our  party  went  out  shooting  in  the  Desert,  and  had  exceltent  sport. 
Harea,  black  partridges,  and  snipes,  were  in  the  greatest  abundance,  ^or  my  own  imars 
of  the  game,  I  daim  a  brace  of  partridges,  hot  a  litUe  proud,  that  nearly  the  ifarit  birds 
-  which  ever  foU  by  my  gun,  should  have  been  killed  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Another  of 
our  party  killed  a  hare,  but  the  boatmen  objected  to  our.  having  it  dressed  on  board,  as 
it  had  not  undei]gone  the  ceremony  of  being  made  httlnui  (lawful).  This  fs  performed 
by  repeating  a  prayer,  and  by  cutting  the  throat  of  the  animal,  with  the  necic  placed 
..towaida  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  Yet,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  fh>m  wfaidii  neany  dl 
Mahometan  prohibitions  respecting  fbod  are  taken,  the  bare  is  an  undean  animd, 
'because  he  cheweth  the  c^d,  and  divideth  not  the  hooT.^* 

'*  At  two  p.  M.,  we  passed  the  residence  of  ISheikh  Abdillah  Bin  AH,  an  Arab  chidl 
As  we  continued  our  shooting  excursion  over  a  desert  tract,  unmarked  by  human  halii- 
tadon,  we  approached  a  boy  tending  catde,  who,  immediately  On  perceiring  us,  set  up  a 
loud  cry,  and  ran  with  all  Ms  might  to  a  small  mound,  so  gradually  elevaled,  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  to  us.  In  an  instant,  like  the  dragon^s  teeth  which  Cadmus  sowed« 
a  large  body  of  men,  armed  with  spears,  appeared  on  die  brow  of  the  hill,  and  aeemed  to 
have  grown  out  from  the  till  then  unpeopled  spot  The  men  set  up  a  loud  shout,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  the  women  and  children,  who  now  mad^  their  appearance. 
All,  with  one  accord,  rushed  impetuously  towards  us,  demanding  the  natnre  of  our 
intentions ;  they  were  no  sooner  assured  of  our  padfic  dlspodtion,  Aan  thdr  damour 
ceased,  and  in  two  minutes  we  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

"  A  litUe  after  this,  ^veral  women,  accompanied  by  a  host  Of  children,  bnmgfit 


*  **  For  the  drcumstance  of  the  hare  chewing  the  end,  vide  Le^fe.  chap,  d.,  and 
also  the  account  given -by  Cowper  of  hit  three  hore^^ 
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Bilk,  batter,  and  curds,  tar  sale,  and  followed  the  boat  for  some  time.  One  of  the 
veaen^  from  whom  we  received  a  vessel  of  milk,  was  offered  a  quantity  of  dates  in 
letuni,  bf  our  serranta.  Not  being  satisfied  witfi  them,  she  desired  to  have  her  milk 
again.  A  piastre  was  thrown  to  her,  which  after  taking  up  and  examining,  she  ran  off 
to  a  oonildersble  distance,  dancing  and  shoutmg  with  Joy.  Another  very  handsome  young 
woflMR,  with  a  child  hi  her  arms,  asked  for  some  cloth  to  cover  her  infant's  head ;  we 
gave  her  a  nlk  handkerchief,  which  so  delighted  her,  that  she  approached  the  boat,  and, 
with  her  r^t  hand  raised  to  Heaven,  invoked  every  blessing  on  us  in  return.  The 
handkerebid*  appeared  to  excite  great  curiosity,  for  a  crowd  collected  round  her,  and  it 
was  held  np  and  examined  in  every  direction,  seemingly  with  much  delight. 

*'  The  behaviour  of  diese  females  formed  a  striking  contrast  wit6  the  manners  of  the 
In£an  women,  and  still  more  with  those  of  the  veiled  dames  of  Bussorah.  They  came 
to  oor  boat  vrith  the  frankness  of  innocence,  and  there  was  a  freedom  in  their  manners, 
bordering  perhaps  on  the  masculine  :  nevertheless,  their  fine  features,  and  well-turned 
Kmba,  presented  a  tout  9n9embt8  of  beauty,  not  often  surpsssed,  perhaps^  even  in  the 
■brilliant  assemblies  of  civilized  lif^.  True  it  is,  their  complexions  were  of  a  gipsy 
brown ;  but,  even  on  ^s  point,  there  may  be  some  who  see 

'*  *  A  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt' 

"  The  woman  who  was  so  grateful  for  the  handkerchief,  as  she  stood  on  the -edge  of 
the  bank,  her  beautiful  eyes  beaming  with  gratitude,  would  have  been  a  fine  iUuttration 
of  some  oi  the  stnkiag  passages  ia  Scott's  forcible  delineadons  of  female  character."— ~> 
\^  i.  p,  M. 

"  At  the  appofaited  hour,  Meersa  Abool  Hasnn  Khan,  Major  WUlock,  Mr.  Hamil* 
.ton,  and  myself^  aet  out  for  our  interview  widi  his  mijjesty..  The  Persian  was  in  his 
oourt-dress,  we  were  in  full  uniform ;  and  we  all  wore  green  slippers,  and  the  court  boots 
of  red  cloth,  without  which  no  one  can  approaoh  his  majesty. 

**  The  kmg  xjeceived  us  in  a  small  palace  in  tte  middle  of  a  garden,  called  .^le 
Gulestan  -^Rose  Garden.  When  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  avenue  which  led  to  it,  we 
imitated  the  motions  of  the  Meerza,  and  bowed  several  times,  our  hands  touching  our 
knees  at  each  reverence.  We  had,  at  this  liaEie,  a  gpod  nde-view  of  th^  king,  who, 
appa^litly  from  established  etiquette,  took  no  notice  of  us.  We  repeated  our  bows  9^ 
intervals.  When  within  twenty  yards  of  the  palace,  we  left  our  slippers  behind  us,  an4 
the  king,  turning  towards  us  for  the  first  time,  called  out  '  Bee-au-bala*—: Ascend.  4 
narrow  fiight  of  steps  brought  us  to  the  presence-chamber.  It  is  an  elegant  apartment. 
.open  at  two  oppovte  sides,  where  it  is  supported  by  spiral  pttlaya  painiad  white  and  red  ; 
^  Jaige  carpet  is  spread  on  the  floor  i  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  caBOipleti^ly  covered  with 
looking-glass.  One  or  two  European  clocks  stand  in  different  parts  of  the  room ;  but  the 
accumulation  of  dust  upon  them  shows  that  they  are  considered  useless  lumber. 

"  On  entering  this  chamber,  we  vralked  sideways  to  the  most  remote  comer,  from 
ffaat  wUch  the  king  occupied.  After  the  usual  eomplimonti  of  weloome,  his  mi^jeety 
asked  several  questions  respecting  our  Journey,  and  surpoaed  us  not  a  little  at  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  both  with  regard  to  the  country  we  had  quitted,  and  that  wlpch  we 
puxposed  to  visit  The  audience  lasted  twenty  minutes ;  his  mi\jesty  was  in  high  good- 
bumour,  and  convened  with  unallected  ease  on  a  variety  of  sut^|ecCs.  The  titles  med  at 
the  interview  were  '  Kubla-hi-Aulim  and  Shah-in-Sh^lu'— Attractipn  of  the  World»  mi 
^ng  of  Kings.  He  was  seated  on  his  heels  on  some  doubled  nummuds,  the  Persians 
priding  themselves  on  this  hard  seat,  in  contradiction  to  their  enemies  the  Turks, 
whom  they  chaige  with  effeminacy  for  their  use  of  cushions. 

'"  The  king  had  a  variety  of  toys,  which  gave  employment  to  his  hands,  and  assiated 
his  gestures  in  conversation.  One  of  these  trinkets  was  a  Chinese  ivory  hand  at  the  end 
of  a  thin  stick,  called  by  us  in  India  a  scratch-back,  a  -name  which  ^thfuUy  denotes  its 
bflUce :  another  was  a  crutch,  three  feet  long,  the  shaft  of  ebon  v,  and  the  head  of  crystal. 
HW  mi^ty  has  die  appearance  of  a  younger  man  than  he  reaUy  is,  but  his  voice,  which 
tf  ikaUow  from  the  loss  of  teeth,  is  a  better  uidicatbn  of  his  age.  I  should  have  known 
him  from  his  strong  resemblanoe  to  the  prints  I  had  seen  of  him  in  London.  I  think* 
however^  they  hariUy  do  justice  to  his  beard,  which  is  so  larae  that  it  conceals,  all  the 
face  hut  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  extends  down  to  the  girdle.  He  was  very\>UinIy 
dressed,  wearing  a  cotton  gown  of  a  dark  color,  and  the  common  sheep -skin  cap.  In  liis 
le  was  a  da^r,  superbly  studded  with  jewels  of  an  extraordinary  siko. 

**  The  dress  of  the  modern  Periiian  has  undergone  so  complete  a  change,  that  much 
VOL.  II.  3  M  • 
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reflembbmce  to  the  ancient  eottume  is  not  to  be  expected  i  ttiU  there  are  iome  maxlu  of 
decoration,  which  remind  one  of  the  ancient  monarcha.  The  eyelids  of  the  king, 
stained  with  surmeh,  brought  to  our  recollection  the  surprise  of  the  young  and  hardy 
Cyrus,  when  he  viewed  for  the  first  time  a  similar  embellishment  in  his  effeminate  nnde, 
Astyages :  and  in  that  extraordinary  chapter  of  Esekiel,  wherein  Jerusalem  is  reproached 
for  her  imitation  of  Babylonian  manners,  the  prophet  alludes  to  tlus  custom,  when  be 
says,  '  Thou  paintedst  thine  eyes*.' 

'  A  bracelet,  consisting  of  a  ruby  and  emerald,  worn  by  the  king  on  his  arm,  is  a 
mark  of  ancient  sovereignty.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Amalekites  btought  David 
the  bracelet  found  on  Saul's  arm,  as  a  proof  of  his  rank ;  and  Herodotus  mentions  a 
bracelet  of  gold  as  a  present  from  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  to  the  King  of  Ethiopia. 

"  1  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  a  circumstance  connected  with  our  interview,  as  it 
illustrates  a  piece  of  etiquette  at  the  court  of  a  despotic  monarch.  A  few  minutes  before 
we  were  presented,  we  observed  two  men  carrying  a  long  pole  and  a  bundle  of  stidn 
towards  the  audience  chamber.  Curiosity  led  us  to  ask  the  Meena  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this.  '  That  machine,'  said  he, '  is  the  bastinado ;  it  is  for  you,  if  you  misbehave. 
'  Those  men  are  carrying  it  to  the  king,  who  never  grants  a  private  audience  without  havii^ 
'  it  by  him,  in  case  of  accidents.'  The  pole  we  saw  was  about  eight  feet  long  :  when  tbe 
punishment  is  inflicted,  the  culprit  is  thrown  on  his  back,  his  feet  are  secured  by  cordi 
bound  rottnd  the  ankles,  and  made  fast  to  the  pole  with  the  soles  uppermost;  die  pole  it 
held  by  a  man  at  both  ends,  and  two  men.  one  on  each  side,  armed  with  sticks,  strike 
with  such  force  that  the  toe-nails  frequenUy  drop  off.  This  punishment  h  inflicted 
by  order  of  the  kkig  upon  men  of  the  highest  rank,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  extort* 
ing  money.  If  Persia  was  not  so  fond  of  illustrating  the  use  of  this  emblem  of  power, 
she  would  have  as  much  right  to  the '  bastinado,'  as  we  have  to  the '  Black  Rod.' "  --VoL  5. 
p.  149. 


Head' Pieces  and  Tail-Piecei.    By  a  Travelling  Artitt.     LoDdon: 

Charles  Tilt.     1826.     12mo.    pp.  2^. 

There  is  a  deal  of  good  sense  and  elegant  writing  scattered  through 
this  interesting  little  volume.  The  author  appears  to  l>e  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  sensitive  and  pleasing  fancy.  The  only  fault  that  we 
have  to  find  with  the  tales,  is  their  barrenness  of  incident  ^ — a  fault 
which  good  writing  will  scarcely  eiLcuse.  However,  on  the  whole, 
we  may  conscientiously  recommend  Head-Pieces  and  Tail-IHeces  as 
an  agreeable  melange  to  wile  away  an  idle  hour. 

Field  Flowers:  being  a  colleciion  of  Fugitive  and  other  Poeme*    Bg 
the  Author  of  "  Odes/'  ••  Portland  Isle,"  ^-c. 

We  should  have  felt  happy  in  quoting  a  piece  from  this  yolame, 
had  our  limits  permitted  -,  as  it  is,  we  can  only  say, — that  the  author 
feels  poetically,  and  frequently  writes  so.  The  "  May-Mom  of  Life,^ 
contains  several  meritorious  lines. 


jReminiscejues  of  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lineolns-Inn.     Vol.  ii. 

London:  Murray.  1827. 
"  Accipe,  sed  facilis,"  is  the  motto  prefixed  by  Mr.  Butler  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  Reminiscenses ;  and  hard  indeed  must  be  that 
heart,  which  should  receive  or  judge  any  thing  profiered  by  a  being 
so  amiable  as  the  author,  with  harshness  or  severity.  But  unless  the 
taste  of  the  public  be  very  different  from  that  we  believe  it  to  be,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  apprehend  but  that  the  attraction  of  the  work  itself 
will  make  it  very  generally  read  and  approved  of«     There  are  in  this 

*  Cz.  xxiir.  40. 
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volume  less  "  Reminiscenses**  of  persons,  than  of  the  Author's  ob- 
servations and  opinions  of  books  and  studies;  to  that  part  of  the 
reading  public  who  can  only  be  excited  into  amusement  by  anecdotes 
of  individuals,  there  may  possibly  arise  some  disappointment,  but  we 
confess,  that  we,  for  our  own  parts,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  being 
conducted  over  the  often  traversed  field  of  books  with  which  we 
have  been  acquainted  from  our  childhood,  by  a  guide  so  amiable  and 
intelligent  as  the  Reminiscent.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  different 
ways  in  which  a  «man  of  abilities,  surpassed  only  by  his  virtues,  has 
meditated,  thought,  and  felt,  upon  productions  on  which  we  have 
ourselves  meditated,  thought,  and  felt.  Gibbon's  Journal  of  his 
Studies  is,  on  this  account,  of  the  most  delightful  of  publications, 
and  the  Reminiscenses  of  Mr.  Butler,  though  they  contained  nothing 
beyond  his  reflections  and  criticisms  on  subjects  so  familiar  to  the 
public,  as  the  auto-biographies  of  the  Chancellor  D*Aguesseau, 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Gibbon,  Madame  de  Stael,  &c,  will  certainly  be 
not  the  less  chosen  as  a  companion  to  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works 
upon  the  shelves  of  our  library.  But  this  volume  contains  more  than 
this,beiug  interspersed  with  reminiscenses  and  sayings  of  men  of  fame 
and  rank  amongst  the  ornaments  of  human  kind.  ~  Porson,  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Dr.  Parr,  have  all  contributed  something  to 
the  adornment  and  embellishment  of  the  Reminiscent*s  work. 

The  second  chapter  or  division  is  a  review  of  some  of  the  auto- 
biographers  of  celebrated  men,  with  very  judicious  extracts  and 
criticisms,  and  new  anecdotes  of  the  Author's.  The  next  is  a 
short  account  of  the  Soutbey  Controversy,  which  we  particularly 
recommend  to  attention,  on  account  of  the  strong  contrast  which  it 
displays  in  the  tone  of  feeling  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Butler's ;  and 
that  of  the  O'Connells  and  Shiels,  of  whom  we  cannot  either  speak 
or  think  without  indignation.  Had  the  Catholics— the  great  body 
of  them,  been  such  as  Mr.  Butler  is.  they  would  not  now  have  to  be 
contending  for  release  from  their  civil  disabilities. 

The  third  chapter  contains  some  "  Reminiscenses"  relative  to 
Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke,  from  which  we  give  a  few  extracts* 

"  The  Bbhop  of  Winchester  briefly  mendooA,  in  bis  Memoirs,  Mr.  Pitt's  tour  to 
France  in  September,  178^  Daring  his  stay  in  that  country,  he  principally  resided  at 
Paris  and  Rheims.  Great  attention  was  shewn  him  by  the  archbishop  of  the  latter  city : 
he  met,  at  the  prelate's  palace,  the  celebrated  TaUeyrand  Perigord.  -  When  this  dis- 
tinguished personage  was  in  England,  he  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  a  fiiend  of  the 
Reminiscent ;  and,  what  many  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  he  described  Mr.  Pitt  as  «» 
grand  aduUtteur,  TaUeyrand  was  asked,  if  he  foresaw,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Pitt's  future 
eminence.  '  Mus,'  he  replied,  '  nous  le  trouvions  tres  amiable :  et  d'aillenrs,  son  pere 
*  Doos  avoit  foudroy6.' 

"  Of  the  other  parts  of  the  Bishop's  work,  we  shall  say  nothing,  except  to  notice 
that,  in  his  account  of  the  bill,  which  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  in  1791,  he 
does  not  render  justice  to  Mr.  PitL  From  the  first,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  himself  ezplidtly 
in  favor  of  the  measure.  In  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  to  it,  and  to 
prevent  the  effect  of  prejudice  against  it,  he  devised  the  plan  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
the  foreign  universities  upon  the. three  points  submitted  to  them.  When  the  opinions 
were  obtained,  be  readily  declared  that  they  satisfied  him.  An  unfortunate  division 
iMving  taken  place  among  die  Roman  Catholics,  Mr.  Pitt,  so  far  fit>m  availing  himself  of 
it  to  impede,  or  even  retard,  the  success  of  the  bill,  generously  exerted  himself  to  compose 
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the  difference;  he  watched  over  thje  bill  duriu^  it»  pa^^age  tbron^h  tbe.House^  with  th' 
greatest  assiduity :  sometimes  by  energy,  sometimes  by  conciUation,  he  remoTed  tb^f 
obstacles  which  opposed  it,  and  he  unfeignedly  participateid  in  the  joy  of  the  Cadiofics.  al 
its  ultimate  success.  For  this,  they  were  indebted  to  none  more  thai  to  hlaa.  Tbe  Ca- 
tholic desires  nothing  more,  than  that  ail  who  glory  in  his  namei  should  inherit  !■•  prin 
ciples,  and  imitate  his  conduct  in  their  regard. 

"  In  1793,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  (Jatholics.    It  wasprxaciparT 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  delegates,  Mr.  Devereuz,  Mr.  Edward  Bjmt,  Mr. 
John  Keogh,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  had  been  appointed  to  negociate  with  Mr. 
Pitt.  They  were  directed  chiefly  to  insist  upon  five  objects  : — ^tfae  elective  franchise^  the 
admission  of  Catholics  to  grand  juries,  to  county  mag^racies,  to  high  shrievalties*  and  to 
Uie  bar.     Mr.  Keogh  was  the  soul  of  tbe  delegation :  he  possessed  a  complete  kiu>wledgr 
of  the  subject,  uncommon  strength  of  understanding,  fomness  of  mind,  and  a  aoleiEa 
imposing  manner,  with  an  appearance  of  great  hundlity.     These  obtained  fer  Um  aa 
ascendancy  over  ahnost  every  person  with  whom  he  conversed.    On  oneoccaakNiy  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Ute  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville.     That  eminent  itatesnm 
was  surrounded  by  several  persons  of  <Usfincdon,  and  received  the  delegates  with  grest 
good  humor.     A  long  conference  ensued,  the  restUt  of  it  was  unfavorable  to  tbe  missive 
of  Mr.  Keogh.     After  a  short  silence,  Mr.  Keogh  advanced  towards  Mr.  Ddndaa,  and, 
vrith  great  respect,  and  a  very  obseqinoos,  but  very  solemn  hx>fc»  mentioQed  to  him,  that 
'  there  was  one  thing  which  it  was  essential  tat  Mr.  Dundas  to  know,  but  of  which  be  had 
'  not  tbe  slightest  conception.'     He  remarked,  '  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that  a 
*  person  of  Mr.  Dundas's  high  situation,  and  one  of  his  own  humble  lot,'*— (he  was  a 
tradesman  in  Dublin,) — '  should  be  in  the  same  room ;  yet,  since  it  bad  oo  happaised, 
'and  probably  woidd  not  happen  again,  he  wished  to  avail  hiiQself  of  the  opportmuty  of 
'  making  the  important  disclosure :  but  could  not  think  of  doing  it  without  If  r.  DmdM's 
'  express  permission  and  express  promise  not  to  be  oiended.'     Mr.  Dundaa  gave  Um  the 
permission  and  promise :  still,  Mr.  Keogh  was  all  humility  and  apology,  and  Mr.  Dondas 
all  condescension.    After  these  had  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  ezpedatioD  of 


your  liberal  promise 

'  which  you  ought  to  know,  but  which  you  don*t  suspect: — You,  Mr.  Dundas,  know 
'  nothing  of  IreUnd.'  Mr  Dundas,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  greatly  lorpriaed :  hot  with 
perfect  good  humor  told  Mr.  Keogh  that  *  he  believed  this  was  not  the  case :  it  was  ttmt 
'  that  he  never  had  been  in  Ireland,  but  be  had  convened  with  many  Iridusen.     I  have 

*  drunk/  he  said, '  many  a  good  bottle  of  wine  with  Lord  HUlsborough,  Lord  Clare,  and 
'  the  Beresfords.' — '  Yes,  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Keogh,  '  I  believe  you  have ;  and  that  yon 
'  drank  many  a  good  bottle  of  wine  with  them,  before  you  went  to  war  with  America.*  '* 

V.  t. 

Mr.  Fox. 

"  The  public  is  still  in  total  want  of  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  this  great  man. 
Considering  the  space  which  he  filled  in  the  natioiul  history  of  our  times,  the  number  ot' 
illustrious  persons  who  fought  under  his  banner,  their  talents,  and  the  warm  attachment 
both  to  his  principles  and  his  memory  which  they  still  profess,  it  appears  surprising  that 
he  has  yet  had  no  adequate  biographer* 

**  Mr.  Fox  thought  that  true  genuine  principles  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty  were 
not  very  common.  *  You  will  not,'  he  once  said  to  the  Reminiscent,  *  meet  with  real 
'  friends  of  freedom  as  frequently  as  you  seem  to  expect^  but  you  may  always  depend 
'  on  Fits  William  and  Petty.' 

**  Mr.  Fox's  own  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  of  the  most  enlaiged 

kind.  .  . .      *      i_  - 

'*  On  one  occasion,  he  desired  the  Reminiscent  to  attend  mm,  for  the  purpose  of 

conferring,  as  he  condescended  to  say,  on  Catholic  emancipation.     He  asked  the  Remi> 

niscent, '  What  he  thought  was  the  best  ground  on  which  it  could  be  advocated  V    Tbe 

Reminiscent  suggested  it  to  be,  that  *  it  is  both  ui\iust  and  detrimental  to  the  state,  to 

•  deprive  any  portion  of  its  swhjects  of  their  civil  righu  on  account  of  their  religious  prin- 
'  ciples,  if  these  are  not  incoribisient  with  moral  or  dvil  duty.'  '  No,  Sir  V  Mr.  Fox  s«id, 
with  great  animation,  •  that  is  not  the  best  ground ;  the  best  ground,  and  the  only  eioiipd 
'  to  be  defended  in  all  points  is,  that  actioHf  not  prineipit,  is  the  object  of  law  and  legis- 
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'  latum  I  with  a  person's  ptinciplea  no  Government  has  anv  right  to  interfere.' — '  Am  I 
'  then  to  understand,'  said  the  Reminiscent,  wishing  to  bring  3m  matter  at  once  to  issuer 
by  supposing  an  extreme  case, — '  that,  in  1713,  when  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
'  Stuart  were  equally  balanced,  a  person  publishing  a  Itook,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  house  of  Hanover  unlawfully  possesiied  the  British  throne,  and  tb.'.tali  who 
'  obeyed  the  reigning  prince,  were  morally  criminal,  ought  not  to  be  punished  by  law  7'— 
'  Government,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  *  should  answer  the  book,  but  should  not  set  its  officers 
'  upon  its  author.'--'  No,'  he  continued  with  great  energy,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  '  the 
'  more  I  think  of  the  subject,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  position :  action, 
'  tiot  pirhkeiph,  is  thfe  tme  object  of  Government'  In  hii  excellent  speech  for  the  repeal 
of  die  test,  Mr.  Fox  adopted  this  doctrine  in  itsfoUett  extent ;  and  enforced  and  illustrated 
it  with  an  admirable  union  of  argument  and  eloquence. 

"  On  a  further  occasion,  Uie  Reminiscent  took  die  liberty, — he  hopes  his  readers 
itfll  beBeve  he  did  it  with  the  utmost  respect, — to  renew  the  conversation.  '  Does  not 
'  your  doctrine,'  he  said  to  Mr.  Fox,  '  turn  on  the  much  agitated  question  of  Matter  and 
'  Spirit  f  If  yon  impel  the  hand  of  a  maB^  who  holds  in  it  a  knife,  into  the  side  of  aAother, 
'  and  the  knife  enters  it  and  kills  him,  you  are  guilty  of  murder;  if  you  write  a  book, 
'  which  imfiicei  a  man  to  thrust  a  knife  into  the  side  of  another,  are  you  not  equally 
'  gmltyf — '  You  are,'  replied  Mr.  Fox;  *  but  the  Jury  must  find,- --first,  that  the  act 
'  was  doBe;-~9dly,  that  your  book  was  written  with  an  intention  of  inducing  the  penon 
'  to  do  It ;«— and,  ddly,  that  be  did  the  act  in  consequence  of  your  book*' 

"  So  far  aa  dvil  and  religious  liberty  are  involved  in  the  Catholic  question,  the  R#« 
ininiscent  has  found  the  truest  lovers  of  both.  On  one  occasion,  he  went  to  Mr.  WkH'. 
hr^ad,  to  soHdt  his  attendance  on  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  then  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
'  You  may  always,'  said  Mr.  Whitbread, '  depend  on  me :  if  Parliament  'should  give  you 

*  a  limited  relief,  I  shall  rejoice  that  they  give  you  something ;  if  they  should  grant  it 
'  widiottt  limitadon,  I  shall  r^oice  that  they  g^ve  you  alL' 

'*  From  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  Reminbcent  went,  with  the  same  request,  to  Mf\ 
Whidkam,  *  Give  yourself  no  troable,'  said  that  amiable  and  informed  statesman,  *  to 
'  call  upon  me  on  these  oocisions ;  I  shall  always  be  sure  to  be  at  my  post' 

**  In  1807,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Wyndham^ 
and  Mr.  WhitinDead^  shewed  the  warmest  and  most  uncompromising  attachment  to  the 
Ctthofic  cause.  All  repeatedly  expressed  to  the  Remhiiscent,  their  wish,  that  *  at  that 
'  critical  titncy  the  Catholics  woidd  not  provoke  a  parliamentary  diicusslon  cf  the  question  / 
all  also  declared  expliddy,  that  if,  *  contrary  to  their  recommendation,  the  Catholics 

*  should  bring  it  forward,  they  would  give  it  their  cordial  co-operation.'     A  conduct  more- 
honorable  to  themselves,  or  more  kind  towards  the  Catholics,  they  could  not  have  adopted. 
That,  In  advocating  the  ctuse  of  the  Catholics,  they  lost  their  ofBdal  rftnAtions,  no  Ca- 
tbenc  should  ever  forget" 

We  disagree  with  oar  *'  Reminiscent^'  in  his  opinion^  that  She-^ 

ridan  would  not  have  made  a  great  poet ;  We  are  convinced  that  he 

would  htive  mad^  a  great  anything,  which  he  attempted  with  assiduity 

and  perseverance;  and  we  maintain  the  (what  some  persons  call 

heretical)  opinion,  that  an  individual  of  great  powers  of  mind  will^ 

if  he  applies  himself  to  study,  obtain  success  as  a  poet,  as  well  as  ia. 

any  other  pursuit  m  which  men  raise  themselves  to  the  admiration  of 

the  world.     One  introduction  relative  to  Sheridan,  arid  we  close 

oar  quotations. 

'*  On  OM  ooouiim  he  and  the  tale  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wettoii  in  Warwidcshire,  suppeA' 
with  the  Reminiscent.  Mr.  Sheldon  was  bom  of  Catholic  parmto,  and  brought  np  % 
Catholic;  he  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  sate  in  two  parliaments.  The 
Catholic  question  being  mentioned,  Mr.  Sheridan,  supposing  Mr.  Sheldon  to  be  a  Catholic, 
told  him,  '  he  was  quite  disgusted  at  the  pitiful,  lowly  manner  in  which  Catholics  brought 

*  forward  their  case :  Why  should  not  you,  Mr.  Sheldon,  walk  into  our  house,  and  say, 

*  -^'  Here  am  I,  Sheldon  of  Weston,  entitled  by  birth  and  fortune  to  be  among  you : 

*  bat,  because  1  am  a  Catholic,  you  shut  your  door  against  me  ?'  'I  beg  your  pardon,' 
■aid  Mr.  Sheldon,  interrupting  him,  '  1  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  be  of  (he 
religion  of  his  country  ;  and  therefore — '  '  You  quitted,'  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  intetrupLing 
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him, '  the  errors  of  popery,  and  became  a  member  of  a  churcb  which  you  know  to  be 
'  6rve  from  error.  ]  am  glad  of  ii ;  you  do  us  great  honor.*  The  subject  then  changed ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Sheldon  did  not  sit  quite  easy.  At  length,  the  third  of  the 
morning  hours  arrived ;  Mr.  Sheldon  took  his  watch  from  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  forth 
to  Mr.  Sheridan, '  See/  he  said  to  him, '  what  the  hour  is :  you  know  our  host  is  a  very 
'  early  riser.'  '  Damn  your  apostate  ttatch  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Sheridan ;  '  put  it  into  your 
*  Fntestant  fob.* " 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  cootains  remarks  on  Mr.  Burke ; 
the  author  of  Jutiius;  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham;  Erasmus  aud 
Grotius;  the  Revelations  of  Sister  Nativity,  with  an  interesting  essay 
on  Mysticism  of  Religion,  a  compendium  of  much  interest  between 
Mr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Parr,  and  the  proposed  Reform  of  the  Court  of 
Equity. 

From  this  part  we  cannot  afford  room  for  extracts,  and  we  must 
indeed  hasten  to  take  our  leave  of  the  Author,  with  an  expression  of 
the  highest  esteem  and  respect  for  his  virtues  and  talents,  and  a  fer- 
vent wish  that  his  gentle  and  temperate  spirit  could  so  influence  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  religionists,  as  to  give  hopes  that  the  boon  which 
Mr.  Butler  has  so  long  and  earnestly  contended  for,  might  be  granted 
with  safety,  in  time  to  gild  the  declining  years  of  the  amiable 
Reminiscent. 

IVaveh  in  Metopoiamia^  including  a  Journey  from  Aleppo^  acras  the 

Euphrates  to  Or/ah,  {the  Ur  of  the  Chaidees,)  through  the  Flaau 

of  the  Turcomans ^  to  Diarbekr,  in  Asia  Minor ;  from  thence  to 

ilardin^  on  the  Borders  of  the  Great  Desert^  and  by  the  Tigris 

to  Mousul  and  Bagdad :  u:ith  Researches  on  the  Ruins  ofBabUr 

ion,   Nineveh,   Arlfela,    Ctesiphon,  and  Seleucia,      By  J,  SL 

Buckingham*     London.     Colburn.     1827.     pp.571. 

We  are  most  happy  to  meet  Mr.  Buckingham  once  more  in  his 

legitimate  sphere:  to  speak  the  truth,  his  late  controversy  had  gpven 

us  rather  more  than  a  ''  quantum  suffj*    High  praise  is  due  to  this 

enterprising  gentleman  for  the  contents  of  this  superb  volume.     The 

descriptions  are  lucid  and  interesting,  the  routes  well  depicted,  and 

the  style  of  the  volume,  though  never  eloquent,  is  at  all  times  pleasing, 

and  now  and  then  approaching  to  elegance.     He  is  far  more  exact  ro 

his  remarks  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon  than  Captain  Keppel :  there 

is,  indeed,  no  comparison  between  the  two  volumes.    The  illustrative 

cuts  at  the  bead  of  each  chapter,  are  most  beautifully  introduced, 

and  the  whole  volume  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  typographical  art. 

There  is  no  room  for  minute  criticism  in  works  of  this  descripdon ; 
we  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  our  extracts  3  in  the  selection  of  which, 
we  have  catered  as  well  as  possible  for  the  amusement  of  oar  readers. 

**  At  thdr  giving  the  word,  a  halt  was  madet  till  they  could  ride  round  the  caraTan 
to  surrey  it;  when,  one  of  them  remuning  behind  to  prevent  escapes,  and  the  other  pre* 
ceding  us,  we  were  conducted,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  by  a  shepherd  and  his  dog,  to  one  of 
the  stations  of  their  encampment,  called  El  Mazar. 

*'  It  was  near  noon  before  we  reached  this  place,  as  it  lay  about  two  hours  north  of 
the  road  from  which  we  had  turned  off,  and  was  just  midway  between  the  common  routes 
to  Diarbekr  and  Mardin,  being  therefore  a  good  central  station  from  which  to  guard  the 
passage  to  both.  There  were  other  local  advantages  which  rendered  ft  eligible  to  these 
tribute-gatherers,  and  occasioned  it  to  be  a  frequently-occupied  and  often-contested  spot. 
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The  first  of  thefe  iulfantages  was  a  spring  of  good  water,  forming  a  mnning  stream,  and 
ferdlinng  a  fine  pastq^-ground  on  each  side  of  it  The  next  was  a  high  and  steep  hill, 
which,  if  artificial,  as,  from  its  abruptness  of  ascent  and  regularity  of  form,  it  appeared  to 
be,  most  have  been  a  work  of  great  labor,  and'  served  the  double  purpose  of  an  elevated 
post  of  observation,  from  which  the  view  could  be  extended  widely  on  all  sides  round, 
and  a  place  of  security  for  the  flocks  at  night,  it  being  quite  inaccessible  to  mounted  horse- 
men. The  last  peculiarity,  which  recommended  this  place  as  a  station  for  a  tribe  exacting 
tribute,  was,  that  the  passage  to  one  particular  part,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  so  exceed- 
ingly cUffleult,  either  for  horses  or  foot-passengers,  even  in  the  day-time,  that  it  could  not 
be  gained  but  very  slowly,  step  by  step,  and  under  constant  exposure  and  disadvantage. 
This  last  spot  had  been  chosen  for  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  themselves,  where  they  were  as 
aecure  as  in  the  most  regularly  fortified  garrison ;  and  we  were  ordered  to  encamp  in  the 
pasture-ground  below,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  them. 

'*  The  first  tent  was  scarcely  raised,  before  we  were  risited  by  three  of  the  chief's 
dependant^  mounted  on  beautiful  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  and  dressed  in  the  best 
manner  of  Turkish  military  officers,  with  their  doth  garments  highly  embroidered,  and 
their  swords,  pistols,  and  khandyars,  such  as  Pashas  themselves  might  be  proud  to  wear. 
Bvery  one  arose  at  their  entry,  and  the  carpets  and  cushions  of  the  Hadjee,  which  had 
been  laid  out  with  more  care  than  usual,  were  offered  to  the  chief  visitor,  while  the  rest 
aeated  themselves  beside  him.  All  those  of  the  caravan  who  were  present,  not  excepting 
the  Hadjee  himself,  assumed  the  humiliating  position  of  kneeling  and  utting  backward 
on  their  heels,  which  bdone  only  to  great  and  acknowledged  superiors. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  of  the  Mohammedan  attitudes,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  be  acquired,  as  it  is  performed  by  first  kneeling  on  both  knees,  then  turning 
die  soles  of  the  feet  upward,  and  lastly,  sitting  back  on  these  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
they  receive  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  while  the  knees  still  remain  pressed  to  the 
ground.  I  at  first  assumed  tliis  atdtude  with  the  rest,  but  an  incapacity  to  continue  It 
for  any  great  length  of  dme  obliged  me  to  rise  and  go  out  of  tbe  tent,  on  pretence  of 
drinking;  which  simple  incident,  though  I  returned  in  a  very  fv'w  minutes  afterwards  to 
resume  my  seat,  from  its  being  thought  a  disrespectful  liberty  to  rise  at  all  in  the  presence 
of  ao  great  a  man,  without  a  general  movement  of  the  whole  party,  gave  rise  to  very 
earnest  inquiries  regarding  a  person  of  manners  so  untutored. 

The  answers  to  these  enquiries  were  highly  contradictory.  Some  asserted  that  I 
waa  an  Egyptian  of  Georgian  parents,  and  of  the  race  of  the  Mamlouks  of  Cairo,  from 
their  knowing  me  to  be  really  from  Egypt,  and  from  my  speaking  the  Arabic  with  the 
accent  of  that  country,  where  I  had  first  acquired  it,  while  they  attributed  my  foirer  com- 
plexion than  that  of  the  natives  to  the  same  cause.  Others  said  that  I  was  a  doctor  fhmi 
Damascus,  and  suggested  that  I  bad  probably  been  in  the  service  of  the  Pasha  there,  as  I 
bad  given  some  medidnes  to  a  little  slave-boy  of  my  protector,  by  which  he  had  re- 
covered fit>m  an  attack  of  fever;  coupled  with  which,  they  had  heard  me  talk  much  of 
Damascus  as  a  beautifhl  and  delightful  dty,  and  therefore  conduded  this  to  be  the 
attachment  of  a  nadve.  Some  again  insisted  that  I  was  a  MuggreUn,  or  Arab  of 
Morocco,  acquainted  with  all  sorts  of  magical  charms  and  arts,  and  added,  that  I  was 
certainly  going  to  India  to  explore  hidden  treasures,  to  open  mines  of  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  emeralds ;  to  fathom  seas  of  pearls,  and  hew  down  forests  of  aloes-wood  and  dn- 
namon,  since  I  was  the  most  inquisitive  being  they  had  ever  met  with,  and  had  been 
several  times  observed  to  write  much  in  a  small  book;  and  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  so 
that,  as  it  waa  even  avowed  by  myself  that  1  was  going  to  India,  and  had  neither  mer- 
chandise nor  baggage  with  me  of  any  kind,  it  could  be  for  no  other  purposes  than  these 
that  I  could  have  undertaken  so  long  a  journey.  Lastly,  some  gave  out  that  I  was  a  man 
of  whom  nobody  knew  the  real  religion;  for,  although  I  was  protected  under  the  tent  of 
Ha4|ce  Abd-el-Rakhman,  and  treated  as  an  equal  with  himself,  I  was  certainly  not  a 
Modem  of  the  true  kind ;  because,  at  the  hours  of  prayer,  1  had  always  been  observed  lo 
retire  to  some  other  spot,  as  if  to  perform  my  devotions  in  secret,  and  never  had  yet 
prayed  publicly  with  my  companions.  A  Christian  they  were  sure  I  was  not,  because 
I  ate  meat,  and  milk,  and  butter,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  as  wdl  as  on  the  other 
days;  and  a  Jew  I  could  not  be,  because  I  wore  no  side  locks,  and  trimmed  the  upper 
edge  of  my  beard,  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks,  which  the  Israelites  or  Yahoudis  are 
IcM^idden  to  do.  As  I  had  been  seen,  however,  at  every  place  of  our  halt,  to  retire  to  a 
jeduded  -spot  and  wash  my  whole  body  with  water,  to  change  my  inner  garments  fre- 
qjucntly,  to  have  an  aversion  to  vermin  which  was  quite  unnatural,  and  a  feeling  of 
disgust  towards  certain  kinds  of  them,  amounting  to  something  like  horror,  as  well  as 
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caraftiUy  to  vn»A  being  touched  or  lain  upon  by  dirty  peovk,  wi  «l  oit^bt  t«  aiMp 
always  aloof  from  aad  on  tbe  outakirta  of  the  caraTan^  they  oancUided*  that  I  waa  a  pricn 
^aome  of  those  idolatmiit  nationi  of  vbom  they  had  baud  tbieie  wece  auuay  in  india« 
the  country  to  which  I  was  gobg.  and  wbe,  they  had  also  iind«nlood»  had  many  of  thauft 
angular  averaaons,  ao  conatantly  eihihifad  by  nsyseli"        •        •        •        • 

**  June  <lat.  We  aet  out  at  a  later  hout  than  usual  this  aaoniing,  as  the  sky  waa 
lowering,  and  the  sun  at  its  risuig  obscured  by  a  red  aast.  The  air  was  calm,  h«t  a 
disagreeable  and  auflbcating  heat  preTailod»  all  which  were  oonsideKcd  aynpcoaos  af  an 
aiiproaching  sonthem  wind.  Two  hours  after  auo-dse  the  heat  waa  Binippartable»  and, 
nren  from  &e  people  of  the  oouatry»  the  general  cry  was  to  hah. 

*'  It  was  about  this  time  when  the  wind  began  to  be  felt  by  as,  coesing  in  short  and 
andden  puflb,  which,  instead  of  cooling  or  refreshingt  oppressed  as  eten  more  than  Ihte 
calm,  eaich  of  these  blasts  seeming  like  the  hoi  and  dry  wapaur  of  an  oven  just  at  ll^ 
moment  of  its  being  opened.  The  Southern  Desert  was  now  coverad  with  a  duQ  red 
mist,  not  anBke  the  sun-rise  skies  of  our  northern  climates  on  a  rainy  morning,  and  aoen 
after  we  saw  laige  columns  of  sand  and  dust  whirled  up  into  the  air,  and  carried  aloiv  m. 
a  body  over  the  plain  with  a  slow  and  stately  melion.  One  of  these  passed  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  us  to  the  northward,  having  been  driven  along  a  long  traot  of  stony 
land,  to  a  disfance  of  perhaps  twenty  milm  from  the  place  of  its  rising.  It  was  afpn- 
rently  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  certainly  of  sufldent  foroe»  bf 
Its  constant  whirling  motion,  to  throw  both  men  and  annuals  off  their  legs,  ao  thanlT 
crossing  a  crowded  caravan,  and  broken  by  the  intemiption  of  its  ooune,  the  danger  sC 
auftcarion  to  those  buried  beneath  ito  fiiQ  would  be  very  great,  thongh,  if  peiaona  were 
prapared  fisr  it,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  frital.  Xhavriad  now  ^swinto  a  steady  smrtheM 
atonn,  and  blew  with  a  violmce  whidi  rendand  our  maach  fonfiissd  and  ■"<''*"'»j  till  «t 
laat  we  were  obliged  to  eneamp,  befiwe  the  usual  nnmhar  ti  honn*  asareh  had  bean 
peifinmed. 

'*  The  oottTM  we  had  pursued  to-day  waa  neariy  eaW-aenth^eaat,  and  the  ^r—**^ 
not  more  than  ten  miles  in  five  hours  of  time.  Our  road  still  maintaiaed  die  same  Gh»> 
cacter  of  a  fertile  plain,  and  waa  covered  by  the  same  kind  of  Uack  basalt,  now  seen  in 
smaller  pieces,  of  a  still  more  porous  substance,  aonae  of  them  nsembttng  the  nggad 
dnders  formed  by  the  coal  and  iron  of  a  smith's  fim.  We  passed  over  a  piece  of  gronndi 
where  the  native  rock  was  visible,  pointing  its  ragged  sorfitte  above  the  lavd  of  the  soU, 
and  forming  a  bed  of  pure  stone,  without  any  mixture  of  earth.  It  was  beta  diat  I  re> 
marked  the  same  appearances  as  those  afaservcd  in  the  basaltic  masses  of  the  Hanian, 
namely,  in  some  phwes  presenting  circular  and  serpentfne  Innows,  as  if  the  matter  had 
been  once  a  fluid,  and  hnd  suddenly  cooled  while  in  the  aet  cf  a  wUiling  motion;  white. 
In  ether  pieces,  where  the  masses  were  of  a  semi*gtebnlar  form,  and  cnted  1^  onlans, 
it  had  the  appearance  of  a  ioid  matter  suddenly  becoming  nottd,  white  in  the  aet  of 
ilbultttion,  and  throwing  up  thkk  bubbles,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  surfhce  ef  boiling  tnr 
orpitoh."        •    •    a    a    • 

'*  As  this  pile  of  the*  Bias  Nlnwood  is  ham  assumed  to  be  die  remains  ef  tiw  eela* 
tented  Tower  of  Bclus,  the  plaoe  of  which  has  been  long  disputed ;  and  aa  niaton 
ConsUeration.  added  to  a  dose  peesoaal  inspection  of  the  monument,  has  only  sUei^ih- 
ened  and  confirmed  the  origimil  impsessMnnf  its  identity,  it  may  be  well  to  ennmerato 
enah  fraWirrs  of  resemblanee  between  the  present  ruin  and  the  anciem  temple,  as  ear 
aansidcrad  to  jnstiiy  the  decision  of  their  bdng  ene  and  the  saasc  edifice. 

"  In  rennving  to  the  andentdcaci^ons  of  this  odebiated  monument,  Mi^  Rcn- 
nd  Justly  observes,  that  '  all  these  are  very  brief,  end  Strabo  is  the  only  one  vrho  pee* 
*tands  to  give  the  positive  deration  of  the  tower,  though  dl  agree  in  ataiing  it  to  be 
'  very  grmt  The  fficars  of  the  tompte,  mys  Herodotus,  was  two  stadia,  (one  thoaasnd 
'  feet),  and  the  tower  itself  ont  etadhwi,  in  whidi  Strabo  agreea.'  The  former  adda^ 
*.  In  Uie  midat,  a  tower  rises,  of  the  aolhl  depth  and  height  of  ene  stadium,  upon  wfaidh 

*  resting  m  a  base,  seven  oUier  turrets  ate  built  in  regidar  snecession.  The  aaccnt  is  on 
'  the  ontsida,  whidi,  winding  from  the  ground,  is  continued  to  the  higheat  tmverj  and,  fas 

*  the  mlddte  of  the  whole  structure,  there  b  a  convenient  resting-plaiDe.'*  Sliabn  says, 
that  the  sepuldire  of  Belos  wss  a  pyramid,  of  one  itadimn  in  hd^t,  whose  base  waa  « 
square  of  like  dimensions,  and  that  it  ww  ruined  by  Xeraes.  Anian  agnm  in  thte  par- 
licHlar,  and  Dndorua  adds,  that  an  the  top  was  a  stotne  «f  Bdna,  for^  foeaiin  heiglit,  in 
an  upright  posture ;  finm  which  Mijfor  Rennd  has  iafeifvd,  by  an  nnol^ectionaUe  mte^ 

*  Qio.  181. 
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that  Um  tower  most  ha^e  beto  about  five  hundred  feet  in  lieight,  coriesponding  to  the 
dimenfions  esngDed  by  the  others.  Its  destraction  by  Xerxes  must  have  taken  place 
before  any  of  the  writers,  whose  descriptions  are  cited,  could  hare  seen  it,  and  that 
destruction,  must  no  doubt  have  been  an  unusually  devastating  one,  since  the  Persian 
monarch  is  said  to  have  forcibly  stripped  it  of  all  its  treasures^  statues,  and  ornaments, 
md  even  to  have  put  its  priests  to  death.  Both  Strabo  and  Arrian  indeed  say,  that 
Alexander  wished  to  restore  it ;  the  former  asserting  that  he .  found  it  too  great  a 
Inbor,  for  it  was  said  that  ten  thousand  men  were  not  able  to  remove  the  rubbish,  in  the 
oouise  of  two  months;  and  the  latter  stating  that  it-  had  been  begun,  but  that  the. 
workmen  made  less  progress  in  it  than  Alexander  expected  *. 

**  Here  then  we  collect  the  following  leading  facts: — first,  that  the  Tower  of 
Bdos  was  a  pyramid,  composed  of  eight  separate  stages  successively  rising  above,  and 
retiring  within,  earii  other ;  second;  that  its  whole  dimensions  were  a  square  of  one 
stadium,  or  five  hundred  feet  at  its  base,  and  its  height  exactly  the  same ;  third,  that 
it  had  around  it  a  square  enclosure,  of  two  stadia,  or  one  thousand  feet  for  each  of  its 
sides;  and,  fourthly,  that  attached  to  this  was  a  temple,  the  relative  position  and 
dimensions  of  which  are  not  specified,  but  the  ruins  of  which  were  very  considerable. 

"  To  all  these  features,  the  remains  of  the  monument  called  the  Birs  Nimrood 
perfectly  correspond.  The  form  of  its  ascent  is  pyramidal,  and  four  of  the  eight 
Mtagea  of  which  its  whole  height  was  composed  are  to  be  distinctly  traced,  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  projecting  through  the  general  rubbish  of  iu  face.  Its  dimen- 
sons  at  the  base,  as  accnrately  measured  by  Mr.  Rich,  give  a  circumference  of  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-two  yards,  or  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet,  ex-, 
oeeding  the  square  of  a  stadium,  or  two  thciosand  feet,  by  no  more  than  might  be 
expected  from'the  accumulation  of  the  rubbish  around  it  on  all  sides.  The  height  of 
the  four  existing  stages  is  equal  to  about  half  that  of  the  original  building,  or  two 
hundred  end  fifty  feet ;  which,  as  the  eight  stages  are  said  to  have  risen  above  each 
othtTin  tegular  succession,  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  represent  the  four  lowermost  of 
them.  Tlie  square  enclosure  to  be  traced  around  the  whole  appears,  from  the  summit 
of  the  building,  to  occupy  a  line  of  more  than  three  hundred  yards  for  each  of  its 
sides,  which  may  be  thought  to  correspond  accurately  enough  with  the  enclosure  of 
two  stadia,  or  one  thousand  feet,  assigned  by  the  historian  t. 

*  **  *  The  temple  of  Belus  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  that  dty  (Babylon),  a  most 
magnificent  and  stupendous  fabric,  built  with  brick,  and  cemented  together  with  a  bitumi* 
none  substanee  instead  of  mortar.  This,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  was 
subverted  by  Xerxes,  at  his  return  firom  his  Grecian  expedition ;  whereupon  Alexander 
determined  to  repair  it,  or^  as  some  say,  rebuild  it  upon  the  old  foundations;  for  which 
reason  he  had  ordered  the  Babylonians  to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  for  he  designed  to  build 
it  in  a  more  august  and  stately  manner  than  before.  But,  whereas,  they  had  made  a 
mudi  less  progress  •  in  the  work  than  he  expected  during  bos  absence,  he  had  some ' 
thoughts  of  employing  his  whole  army  about  it  Much  land  had  been  consecrated  and 
set  apart  by  the  Assyrian  monarebs  for  the  god  Belus,  and  much  gold  had  been  offered, 
to  hiin ;  irum  these  die  temple  was  formerly  rebuilt,  uui  sacrifices  to  the  god  provided." 
— Arrian'i  Hut,  cf  AUx,  b.  viL  c.  17. 

t  "  In  a  Second  Memoir  on  Babylon,  publbbed  subsequently  to  my  risit  to  its 
ruins,  in  answer  to  some  remarks  of  Major  Rennel,  on  Mr.  Rich's  Pint  Memoir,  and 
which  I  have  only  seen  since  ray  return  to  England,  this  gentleman,  to  whom  i  had 
frerty  communicated  all  the  results  oi  my  researches  there,  thus  alludes  to  this  portion 
of  them  : — ^  The  whole  height  of  the  Birs  Nemroud,  above  the  plain  to  the  summit  of 
the  brick  wall,  is  two  hun^hred  and  thirty-five  feet.  The  brick  wall  itself,  which  stands 
on  the  edge  of  the  summit,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  face  of  another  stage,  is  thirty- 
seven  feet  high.  In  the  vide  of  the  pile,  a  little- below  the  summit,  is  very  deariy  to  be 
seen  part  of  another  brick  wall  precisely  resembling  the  firagment  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit, but  which  still  encases  and -supports  its  part  of  the  mound.  This  is  clearly  indicative 
of  another  stage  of  greater  extent  The  masonry  is  infinitely  superior,  to  any  thing  of* 
tbe  land  I  }^ve  ever  seen;  and,  leaving  out  of  the  question  any  coiyecture  relative  .to. 
the  original  destination  of  .this  nun,  the  impression  made  by  a  sight  of  it  is,  that  it  was 
VOL.  II.  3  N 
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'*  The  great  meimd  to  tlM  eattwud  of  the  umm  is  lodi  it  Buni  have  beea  left 
by  the  destractkn  of  some  ffpadons  but  leai  elerated  baildinf  attached  to  it,  and  it  of 
sufficient  magnitude,  for  any  temple:  while  the  mbbish  fanned  fay  the  dastnctiott  of 
the  whole,  induding  both  the  tower  and  the  temple  which  Alennder  b  said  to  ha?e 
wished  to  restore,  is  gieater  than  the  whole  toHd  contents  of  the  MnjelUb6,  or 
Makloube,  and  would  certainly  occupy  a  body  often  tlKroasndmen  nearly  tsronsontha 
in  effectoally  remoTing. 

**  To  this  may  be  added  a  suggestion  of  little  weight  peihaps  when  staadnif 
alone,  bat  worthy  of  sanctioD  when  supporting  other  facts,  namely,  the  prabafaility  of 
the  name  of  Bin,  at  present  applied  to  this  monnmeat,  being  a  comiptaon  of  fiftes* 
its  original  name  *.  El  Bin  is  die  epithet  by  which  it  is  eadosively  called  by  aome ; 
and  wheneTer  Kimrood  b  added,  it  u  merely  because  the  inhabitaBta  of  this  oouatry 
are  so  fond  of  attributing  every  thing  to  diis  '  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,'  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  sre  to  Pharoah,  or  those  of  Syria  to  Stdomon.  Mr.  IUch«  whose 
authority  on  a  point  of  oriental  philology  b  of  great  Tllne,  says,  *  The  etymology  of 
*  the  word  Btrt ,  would  fumbh  a  carious  subject  for  diose  who  are  food  of  sndh 
'  discussions.  It  appears  not  to  be  Arabic,  as  it  has  no  meaning  which  relates  to  tins 
'  subject  in  that  language,  nor  can  the  most  learned  persons  here  assign  any  reason 
'  for  its  being  applied  to  tbb  rain.'  The  change  from  Beht$  to  Bena,  which  requires 
only  the  change  of  a  constantly  pennutable  letter,  would  be  less  esiraotdinary  than  a 
thousand  others  which  have  been  innsted  on  as  decisive ;  and  the  difference  between 
Bsntj  and  fitrt  b  nothing  in  any  of  the  Semmetic  languages,  or  those  written  vtkhout 
voweb,  since  both  would  be  expressed  by  the  same  characters,  wiihoat  addition  or 
diminution,  and  both  consequently  be  the  same  in  sound. 

'*  The  objections  whidi  might  be  urged  against  the  identity  of  the  ruin  at  the 
Birs  with  the  Temple  and  Tower  of  Jupiter  Belus»  deserve  a  moment's  coosidecatioo. 
'the  first  may  be  found  in  the  apparent  novelty  of  the  theory,  and  in  the  fact  that  no 
OQe  who  h^  hitherto  visited,  described,  or  written  en  this  ruin,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Rich,  has  yet  assumed  it  to  be  the  temple  in  question.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  easily  accounted  for.  '  All  tmvellers,'  says  Mr.  Rich,  '  sinoe  the  time 
— ^~^i^^>i^-^-^»^— — — «-^»^^— ^^-^^■<— -^»^— ^  »    II  — — — >— ^»— ^■^— ^ip»i»^»i^^— ^— .^i^.—     ■  . 

a  solid  pile,  composed  in  the  interior  of  unbumt  bricks,  and  perhaps  earth  or  rubbish; 
that  it  was  constructed  in  receding  stages,  and  faced  with  fine  burnt  bricks,  havii^  in- 
scriptions on  them,  laid  in  a  very  tfain  layer  of  lime  cement;  and  that  it  was  reduced  by 
violence  to  its  present  ruinous  condition.  The  upper  stories  have  been  forcibly  broken 
down,  and  fire  has  been  employed  as  an  instrumeut  of  destruction,  though  it  b  not  easy 
to  say  precisely  how  or  why.  The  iadng  of  fine  bridu  has  partly  been  removed,  and 
partly  covered  by  the  fiUUng  down  of  the  mass  which  it  supported  and  kept  together.  I 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  the  dificvent  stages  of  thb  pile,  fi!om  my  own  ob- 
servations having  been  recently  confirmed  and  extended  by  an  intel^ent  traveUery  who 
b  of  opinfon  that  the  traces  of  finir  stages  are  dearly  discernible.  As  I  believe  it  b  bb 
intention  to  by  the  account  of  his  traveb  before  the  world,  I  am  unwUfing  to  fivestaU 
any  of  hb  observations ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  remarkable  result  arising  out  of 
them.  The  Tower  of  Belns  was  a  sta^um  in  height ;  therefore,  if  we  suppose  the  dgbt 
lowers,  or  stages,  which  composed  the  pyramid  of  Belus,  to  have  been  ik  equal  height, 
aoeording  to  Mi^or  Rennel's  idea,  which  b  preferable  to  that  of  the  Count  de  Clayla8,f 
we  ought  to  find  traces  of  four  of  them  in  the  firagment  which  remains,  whose  elevatian 
b  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet;  and  thb  is  precisely  the  number  which  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham bcUeves  he  has  discovered.  Thb  result  b  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  it 
did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Bt  himseUl'  ** — Rieh*t  Second  Msmotr  on  fia6ybn,  p.  92. 

*  Pliny  says,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Bdus  was  so  called  from  Bdus,  a  prince,  the  first 
inventor  of  astronomy.  The  dty  was  however  gone  to  decay,  and  lying  waste  in  PUny*s 
time,  from  the  vidntty  of  Sdeuda,  which  had  drawn  off  all  its  populaidon.^Nati  Htst. 
b»  VL  c.  S6. 

The  Bdus  of  the  Assyrians  is  thought  to  be  the  Mahabali  of  the  Hindooa,  and  die 
Shah  Mafabod  of  the  Persbns,  the  last  of  the  tinrd  dynasty  of  the  andent  kbigs  men- 
tioned in  the  Dabbtao.— i7ift.  0/  Psrrio,  v.  i.  p.  248.  ^ 

t  See  Mem.  de  TAcademie,  vd.  xxxi. 
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'  of  Benjanun  of  Tadela,  who  first  levivod  the  remembrance  of  the  rains,  whenever 
'  they  fancied  themseWes  near  the  site  of  Babylon,  uniVersally  fixed  upon  the  most 

*  eouspieuout  eminence  to  represent  the  Tower  of  Belos.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
'  Ra\iwollF»  and  some  others,  saw  it  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  Felugiah ;  and,  fully 
'  be&t  upon  Terifying  the  words  of  Scripture^  fancied  it  infested  by  every  species  of 
'  veaemotts  reptile.'  Pietro  della  Valle  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  selected  the 
MMofvhe  as  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  structure,  for  the  reason  assigned  above, 
'because  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  enunence  among  those  which  he  had  seen,  and 
his  opinion  naturally  remained  authority,  until  some  better  was  produced.  Pere 
JBmannely  indeed^  law  the  Birs,  but,  at  has  been  said  with  great  truth,  *  from  the 
'  account  he  has  given,  or  the  clearness  of  the  idea  which  he  appears  to  have  formed 
'  of  it,  he  might  with  equal  advantage  to  the  world  and  himself,  have  never  seen  it 
*atallV 

*'  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  seen  it  first  from  a  distance,  when  he  took  it  for  a 
vatdi-towar ;  a&d  BubsequenCly  to  have  been  upon  the  ruin  itself,  as  he  describes  the 
tittle  hole  m  the  wall,  which  cannot  be  seen  from  below.  Alter  describing  the  ruin 
very  briefly,  he  says,  '  Mais  en  relisaut  ensuite  ce  que  Hevodote  dit  (1.  i.  s.  170)  an 

*  Temple  de  Belus,  et  de  sa  forte  Tour,  il  m'a  para  tsh  vraiaemblable  que  j'eu  avois 

*  retrottvi  la  des  restes ;  et  c'est  pourquoi  j'espere,  qu'un  des  mes  successeurs  dans  ce 
'  voyage,  en  fera  de  plus  exsctes  recherches,  et  nous  en  donnera  la  description  f.' 

*^  This  was  the  impression  made  on  M.  Niebuhr,  in  merely  snatching  a  hasty 
view  of  the  juin.  This  was  my  cywn  impression  at  the  first  'moment  of  approaching  ii\ 
«iliioiit  auf  leooUection  at  the  time  of  •  what  Niebuhr  had  written,  and  this  also  was 
the  effect  produced  on  Mr.  Rich.  '  Previous  to  visiting  the  Birs,'  sa^s  tliat  gentle- 
man, *  I  lud  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  Tower  of  Belus ; 
'  indeed  its  situation  was  a  strong  argument  agisinst  such  a  supposition;  but  the 

*  moment  I  had  examined  it,  I  cuuld  not  help  exclaiming: — Had  this  been  on  the 
'  other  side  of  the  river,  and  nearer  the  ruins,  no  one  could  doubt  of  its  being  the  re* 
'  maina  of  the  Tower}.' 

"  The  next  objection  to  the  identity  of  the  Birs  with  die  Temple  of  Belus,  may 
be  in  its  situation ;  as  it  has  been  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  this  temple  stood 
on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Euphrates,  llie  only  ground  upon  which  this  was  assumed 
by  Major  Rennel,  is  a  presumption  that  the  Belidian  gate,  which  was  known  to  be  on 
the  east  side,  was  so  named  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Temple  of  Belus.  This  has  been 
so  satisfactorily  answered  by  Mr.  Rich,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  add  to  his  remarks  on 
thb  subject  ^    The  difficulty  is  then  reduced  to  its  distance  from  the  river,  which  is 

•  Memoir,  in  '  Les  Mines  de  TOrient.'  f  Vol.  ii.  p.  856.  4to. 

X  Memoir,  in  *  Les  Mines  de  I'Orient,'  p.  155. 
§  The  passage,  in  which  Migor  Rennel's  objection,  and  Mr.  Rich's  reply  to  it,  is 
contained,  is  worth  extractlDg  entire.     It  is  this : — 

*  I  believe  it  is  nowhere  positively  asserted,  that  the  Tower  of  Belus  stood  in  the 

*  eastern  comer  of  Babylon.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  FUny,  and  Quintus  Curtius,  do  not 
'  affinn  this,  but  it  is  certainly  the  generally  received  opinion ;  and  Mi\jor  Rennel  says» 
'  It  may  be  pretty  clearly  collected  from  Diodorus,  that  the  temple  stood  on  the  east  side 
'  and  the  palace  on  the  west  A  presumptive  proof  of  the  supposed  position  of>  the 
'  temple,  should  the  words  of  Diodorus  be  regarded  as  ambiguous,  is,  that  the  gate  of  the 

*  city  named  Belidian,  and  which  we  must  conclude  to  be  denominated  firom  the  Temple, 

*  appears  pretty  deariy  to  have  been  situated  on  the  east  side.    When  Darius  Hystaspes 
'  besieged  Babylon,  the  Belidian  and  Cisaian  gates  were  opened  to  fahn  by  Zopyrus ;  and 
'  die  Babylonians  fled  to  the  Temple  of  Belos,  as  we  may  suppose  the  nearest  place  of 
'  refiige.     The  Clssian  or  Susian  gate  must  surely  have  been  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 

*  city,  as  Susa  lay  to  the  eastf  and  by  circumstances,  the  Belidian  gate  was  near  it^* 
'  Now,  I  do  not  diink  these  premises  altogether  warrant  the  conclusiim.     In  these  coun- 

*  tiiec,  aa  has  before  been  remarkedtt,  gates  take  the  name  of  the  places  to,  and  not /ram, 

*^  Illustrations  of  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  pp.  $56—^57. 

ft  Vide,  also,  Bennel, 
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tltoaght  10  great  u  to  ezdode  it  from  tlie  site  of  dia  aty  aocordiDg  to  die  ganenOjr 
received  extent  of  iti  uea,  and  its  not  apparently  oocupjing  that  cential  sitaation  in  itf 
own  divition  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancient  writers  already  qaoCed.' 


9r 


Vagariei,  in  Quest  &f  the  Wild  and  the  Wkimncai,  By  Pierce  Shaftan^ 

Uent,    Andrews.     Bond  Street. 

This  18  a  collection  of  tales,  essays,  and  sketches  of  character, 
grave,  gay,  sentimental,  satirical,  and  humorous,  interspersed  with 
poetry  of  a  description  similarly  varied ,  and  held  together  by  a  slight 
chain  of  story. 

The  author  succeeds  better  in  the  humorous  and  satirical,  than 
in  the  sentimental  or  the  sublime ;  but  even  in  the  last  description  of 
writing,  the  highest  that  can  be  attempted,  the  reader  will  fina  a  very 
successful  specimen  under  the  title  of  **  The  Wandering  Jew." 

Much  of  the  poetry  is  of  a  high  order;  and  we  particularly 
recommend  the  following  verses  to  our  readers.  The  last  stanza  is 
one  "  after  our  own  heart,'*  affording  a  contrast  much  needed  to  the 
miserable  puling  which  is  the  cant  of  so  many  of  the  rhymesters  of 
the  present  day. 


i< 
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'*  And  can  it  be  my  birth 'day,  this  f 

The  day  which  in«ny  boyish  yean, 
Came  like  an  April  beam  of  bliss, 

Let  in  upon  life's  vale  of  tears  f 
Is  this  the  same  bright  day  of  lore  and  Joy  ? 
And,  oh  1  should  thoughts  like  these  that  happy  day  employ  f 

I  then  was  the  too  fevor'd  child. 

Of  those  whom  'tis  not  mine  to  blame ; 
Yet  had  they  been  less  weakly  mild, 

The  woes  that  with  my  manhood  came, 
Would  have  been  more  relenting,  or  onfelt ; 
For  then  this  heart  so  soon  had  never  learnt  to  melt 

I  stood  for  a  brief  dlszy  time, 

Exalted  in  my  youth's  first  pride ; 
But  my  bold  spirit,  in  its  prime. 

Fell  with  the  earliest  hope  that  died, 
And  1  was  left,  self-doomed  and  self  abased, 
To  sigh  after  the  shade  I  had  so  vainly  chased. 


'  which  they  lead.  The  gates  of  Babylon  are  instances  of  this ;  and  the  .very  gate  next 
'  the  Belidian  was  called  Susian,  ftom  the  town  to  which  the  road  it  opens  upon  leads ; 
^  so  that,  if  the  Belidian  gate  really  derived  its  appelladon  from  the  temple,  it  wouM 
'  have  been  a  singular  instance,  not  only  in  Bid>ylon,  but  in  the  whole  East,  at  any  period. 
'  It  is,  consequently,  much  easier  to  suppose  there  may  have  been  a  town,  village,  or 
'  other  remarkable  place  without  the  city,  the  tradition  of  which  is  now  lost,  which  gave 
'  its  name  to  the  gate,  than  that  soch  an  irregularity  ezbted.  As  to  tlie  inhabitants,  in 
'  their  distress,  taldng  refiige  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  it  is  probable  they  were 
'  induced  to  it,  not  from  its  proximity  to  the  point  iji  attack,  but  as  the  grand  sanctuary, 
*  and,  from  its  holiness  and  great  celebrity,  the  one  most  likely  to  be  respected  by  Ifac 
'  entm^.'— MiiiMir,  m  •  Ln  Mhm  dt  fOritnl.' 
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1  tm  icarce  yet  of  manhood'*  age. 

And  yet  am  aged  in  my  woe ; 
I  have  felt  pauiont  in  me  rage. 

And  meaner  follies  lay  me  low ; 
And  whatsoe'er  of  good  or  ill  there  be 
On  earth,  is  as  a  tale  more  than  twice  told  to  me. 

But  let  my  spirit  from  its  sleep 

Waken  and  work  while  yet  'tis  day ; 
For  man  was  never  bom  to  weep, 

And  sigh  and  languish  life  away : 
It  is  a  gem  which,  howsoe'er  berciV, 
Has  worth  and  beauty  still,  in  every  fragment  left." 

In  addition  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  the  **  Vagaries''  are  com- 
pressed in  an  exceedingly  pretty  volume,  which  is  exactly  in  appear* 
ance,  as  well  as  in  contents,  what  we  should  have  liked  some  thirty 
years  ago,  when  we  were  making  love,  to  have  had  handsomely  bound 
and  presented  to  Myra.  Previous  to  the  author  printing  his  second 
edition,  which  we  foresee  he  will  soon  do,  we  shall  send  him  notice  of 
some  slight  errors  in  grammar,  which  have  shocked  our  critical 
senses ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  peccadilloes,  we  think  **  Pierce  Shaf* 
ton"  deserves  to  be  a  great  favorite  wherever  he  appears. 


« 


Second  Letter  from  a  Dog  in  the  Country  to  ki$  Friend  in  Town. 

Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

Late  events  have  certainly  corroborated,  in  a  very  signal  man- 
ner, the  inferences  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  alluded  to 
in  our  number  for  February,  regarding  the  probable  state  of  the 
public  sentiment  in  Portugal.  Another  letter  has  since  appeared 
from  the  same  hand,  in  reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Like  the 
last,  it  derives  its  chief  merit  from  that  simple  logic  which  appeals 
directly  to  the  judgment ;  being  otherwise  deficient  both  in  point  of 
arrangement  and  language. 

The  author  does  not  contend  step  for  step,  against  the  regularly 
trained  forces  of  the  Reviewer,  but  maintains  a  sort  of  Guerilla  war- 
fare, which  the  able  position  of  his  adversaries,  and  probably  a  con- 
sciousness of  inferior  generalship  on  his  own  part,  would  naturally 
suggest.  After  exposing,  we  think  successfully,  the  unsoundness  of 
the  view  taken  by  the  Edinburgh,  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  suc- 
cession, be  makes  the  following  very  pertinent  remarks : — 

"  It  IS  to  be  remembered,  that  the  abdicafion  of  John  the  Sixth  was  not  a  Tolontary  act, 
hut  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Braiil ;  or,  in 
other  words,  tlU  deeUnuium  rf  th$  meapaeity  of  one  manareh  to  roign  lioth  in  Portugal  and 
Bnait.  And  if  John  the  Sixth  were  thus  expressly  declared  incapable  of  holding  both 
tbete  crowns,  is  it  not  a  manifest  contradictioo  to  assert  that  Don  Pedro,  as  th$  rtprantativa 
of  John  the  Sixth,  may  yet  succeed  to  both  f  Is  it  not  a  most  flagmit  sibsardity  to 
maintain,  that  the  same  drcumstance  which  constituted  the  incapacity  of  John  to  reign 
over  both,  should  not  equally  affect  the  claim  of  his  heir  to  succeed  to  both  t" 

Some  strong  reflections  on  the  author's  want  of  candor  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  12th  ult.;  but  thev  are  really  so 
little  borne  out  by  a  reference  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  that  if  they  had 
not  purported  to  proceed  from  the  Reviewer,  we  should  have  passed 
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them  unnoticed.  In  the  first  place,  the  error  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  those  remarks  to  expose,  bad  been  prmmubf  corrected  and 
explained  by  the  author  himself;  the  faulty  copies  being  recalled, 
and  others  supplied  in  their  place.  Secondly,  there  does  not  appear 
any  such  extraordinary  regard  to  accuracy  in  those  remarks  them- 
selves, as  would  entitle  their  author  to  assume  a  dictatorial  tone  on 
that  head.  For  instance,  he  says  that  *'  the  answerer  informs  us  that 
*'  Don  Miguel  is  detained  at  Vienna ;  that  be  has  there  taken  an 
"  extorted  oath,  and  that  he  thinkt  there  could  be  im  Hiauht  of  thai 
"  Prince  being  reieoied  from  it  by  a  dispensation  from  the  PopeJ' 

We  own  that  it  occasioned  us  no  inconsiderable  surprise  that 
an  observation  like  this,  having  no  other  foundation  than  wnat  it  may 
derive  from  the  following  passage,  should  proceed  from  the  individual 
who  immediately  before  bad  laid  it  down,  with  the  authority  of  a 
censor,  that "  a  disregard  of  accuracy  is  a  disposition  very  near  akin 
**  to  intentional  falsehood.**  The  author,  p.  15,  Second  Letter, 
wys — 

"  It  argues  aom^thiog  like  IgDorance  of  the  human  character,  as  weU  a^  of  the  most 
evident  prindplea  of  moral  obligadon,  to  Imdit,  aa  this  writer  does,  on  the  probalnBty  that 
Don  Miguel  win  pey  any  very  •cmpuhnu  regard  lo  hii  oath  of  fidelity,  ftc.  WhatereT 
may  be  our  general  view  of  the  obligation  of  an  extorted  oath,  there  can  never  be  any 
question  between  natural  and  voluntary  obligations  In  anv  case  where  they  may  be 
opposed  to  each  other.  If  a  man  lay  under  an  engagement  to  resign  the  direction  Jf  !ub 
fiunily  to  another,  who  mi^t  betiay  their  interests,  no  one  would  be  inclined  to  ifispute 
the  paramount  nature  of  his  obligation  to  defend  them.  And  if  this  is  a  case  perfectly 
appUcable  to  that  of  Don  Miguel ;  we  may  go  on  to  conclude,  that  If  any  wealuiess  of 
■Bind  should  still  raiae  doubts  and  scruples  on  his  part,  the  very  same  weahiesi  ef  mini 
weold  suggest  a  ready  menu  ef  dispeiaing  them,  by  aslttple  ^spensalioo  from  the  Pope.** 

Surely  it  would  require  sopie  exertion  of  ingenuity  to  justify 
such  an  interprets^tion  of  the  above  passage  as  that  put  upon  it  by 
the  Reviewer.  But  the  way  in  which,  in  the  article  alluded  to  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  he  has  endeavoured  to  stigmatize  these  pam- 
phlets, is  totally  unwarranted  ;  they  bear  throughout  evident  marks 
of  the  author's  sincerity  and  patriotic  views.  And  until  something 
more  decisive  of  the  sense  of  the  majority  in  Portugal,  than  has  yet 
been  afforded  by  Ministers,  shall  effectually  remove  all  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  we  shall  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  frightened  by  the  cry 
of  **  the  apostolicaW  into  a  hasty  approbation  of  the  measures  of 
Don  Pedro  and  Mr.  Canning.  For  we  believe,  to  use  tlie  words  of 
a  late  eminent  philosopher,  that  "  no  system,  be  it  ever  so  perfect 
**  m  itself,  can  be  expected  to  acquire  stabifity,  or  to  produce  good 
**  order  and  sabmission,  unless  it  coincides  with  the  general  voiqe  of 
"  the  community.  And  be  who  frames  a  political,  Qonstiiution  upop 
a  modal  of  ideal. perfection,  and  attempts  to  introduce  it  into  any 
country  without  consulting  the  inclitiations  of  the  inhabitants,  is  a 
most  peruiclous  projector,  who,  instead  of  being  applauded  as  a 
Lycurgus,  ought  to  be  chained  and  confined  as  a  madman.** — 
Miller  on  Oovemment,  chap,  iv,  p>  83. 
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DIAftT  OF  A  F.K. 

PebnuTf  td.    HMTd  •  Joke  tt  ¥niiteta«U :  Captain  H  — -,  mj  old  incnd,  met  Sir 

T.  L ,  wHh  whom  he  is  induuite,  at  the  Opera: — '<  Well,  my  fiiend,"  aaid  the 

worthy  Uuidholder,  *'  were  yoa  eppeinted  on  Satarday  last?"    "  No/'  replied  the  Ctt- 
tain,  "  T  was  dis-appointed." 

Srd.  Went  to  the  CoTettt-Oarden  pantomfaike ;  Hke  pantonumes.  Chesterfield  says 
it  is  mlgar  to  latigh  in  a  playhouse  s  on  this  occasion  A«re  Were  a  good  many  to  keep 
me  in  eimnUnanet,  Liked  Orimaldi ;  he  is  a  bewitching  "  muscle  monger"— What  a 
mouth  !•— Better  actor  than  Kean,  though  In  the  same  way.  Heard  a  pun — some  one 
said  **  he  was  very  pleasant  to-night."  **  Yes,"  replied  another,  "  but  I  understand  ho 
"  ifl  Oriiii-alI-day."--^Very  bad — hiughed  notwithstanding.)  Struck  with  a  view  of  the 
boxes :  the  Golden  Cross,  Bull  and  If ouA,  Crass  Keys,  and  Saracen's  Head,  had  sent 
a&  their  coachmen :  every  one  In  Jehu  costume. — Perceive  the  veason— '/ond  of  the  Uagt^ 
•^(Not  new;  but  pretly  good.)  AU  the  tiisrf  in  the  )iouse  were  in  roars  of  lougfttsr. 
Bflss  Romer  a  pretty  columbine.-— Roaroer,  a  good  name  for  a  person  that  runs  about  so 
much.  liked  Psrsloe  in  the  Cat ;  some  one  remsrked  *'  he  was  as  roguish  as  a  lawyer." 
**  True,"  lepfied  I ;  •'  his  charscter  to-night  being  in  the  Fsa-fma." — (Bad ;  very  bad.) 
When  be  squalled,  asked  what  nnger  he  was  imitating;  some  one  replied,  *'  Cat-^mti.*' 
fNot  so  bad.)  Improved  it--**  What  shiger  did  he  kwk  like  ?"  *f  Qu-aleanyr  Parsloe, 
from  the  sdiool  of  Masurier.  (Note.  I  wonder  these  tiimUsrs  are  not  as  brittle  as 
giassBi.)  A  gentleman  by  my  side,  lately  from  the  French  capital,  gave  me  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  mode  of  Ifasurier's  taking  his  rest:<^-he  ties  his  legs  about  his  neck 
in  a  knot,  and  puts  his  hands  in  his  mouth. — (Query.  Is  there  a  Mis.  Masurier  ?— • 
Query.  Why  does  a  panlolcNNi  wear  bntehnf  £Uar,  a  very  gentlemanly  gymnastic,  as 
harlequin,  Ucked  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  seat  of  honor,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been 
creditable  in  a  dub-room.  Took  a  peep  at  the  rope-danoeis— Very  good  in  their  tint. 
Some  one  observed  that  "  Mr.  Wilson  displayed  some  gntH  fmt  on  Skt  cord."  Very 
true :  he  and  his  pupil  keep  good  time  together ;  it  was  quite  proper,  being  ae-eord^ 
danet, — (Very  good.)  Took  an  observatioQ  of  Miss  Bannister  through  my  glas»,  and 
mistDok  her  ancles  for  the  calves  of  her  legs.    All  over— home,  and  to  bed. 

5th.  Dined  with  my  friend  Frederick  H  —  ,  and  tidked  of  potitics:--SheU's 
affidr  in  Ireland : — always  thought  that  man'  wrote  poetry  better  than*  he  tp^niad  it :  hi* 
eompatriots  bailed  him.  Asked  my  friend  Fred,  his  opinion  of  tlie  Catholic  claims. 
'*  Why,"  he  replied,  **  since  the  Catholics  send  all  us  heretics  to  Ae  Devil  in  the  asart 
**  woridy  they  should  not  grumble  if  we  send  all  them  to  the  Devil  in  thh," 

7th.  Went  to  the  Oratorio. — Bad  altogether ;  Braham  bawled  away  as  usual  the 
words  to  the  galleries,  the  music  to  Mr.  Wa^pitaff  in  the  orchestra.  Stephens  was  awvy. 
But  Graddon  supplied  her  absence  very  well.  Incited  to  hear  this  lady  sing  from  an 
acquaintance  of  inine,  William  Winter,  attempting  tds  flnt  funnycism  in  the  foUowipg 
maanacr  :-^ 

*<  Miss  Grsddon, 
Not  a  bad  one." 

A  young  dog,  by  the  name  of  Baker,  yelped  away  amidst  the  general  howHngs  of  the 
cliorus,  with  considerable  earnestness.    Phillips,  however,  was  admirable. 

8th.  Dined  at  Long's  oflT  a  Maintenon  cutlet,  and  heard  a  dispute  at  the  next 
table  respecting  the  West  India  Question.  A  proposition  to  satisfy  all  parties : — PLANTBRi 

TO  BE  MASTERS  ONE  YEAR,  ANU  TBE  BLACKS  TO  BE  MASTERS  KBXT.— (ExceHcnt:  MSfM. 

address  a  letter  on  the  sul^ect  to  Barl  Bathurst) 

9th.  Went  to  the  Chinese  exhibition :  saw  two  young  ladies,  by  name,  I  believe, 
Hunk'tht  and  Bom-u,  Strong  resemblance  between  them  and  two  females  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  every  monUng,  at  the  bottom  of  my  breakfast-cup.  Chinese  divinities 
about  the  room,  nid-nid>noddin  a  chorus  in  ^eat  glee  :  no  great  catch. 

10th.    Went  with  the  Honorable  Tom  P to  the  Opera.    Ran  against  Truefitt's 

Ibreman.  The  benches  rather  plebeian  :  the  atry-Uock-raty,  as  ray  friend  Fred.  caBs 
them,  individual  and  particular.     A  good  English  smger  here,  by  the  name  of  Kelly ; 
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hftTing  had  Ui  eduettioii  in  Italy,  lie  calk  himself  Sue  KeBy,  I  beHere— a  better  name 
lor  1^  wife.  Tom  and  I  did  the  satiabctory  with  our  kidt.  Caradoii,  as  usual,  defight- 
luL  Some  women  create  envy  and  jealousy  .among  the  audience ;  but  she  <*  sweets  to 
*'  the  sweet ;"  gives  a  nod  and  a  smile  to  erery  fellow  in  the  house.  Did  the  Untdatffry 
to  her  with  vulgar  animation.  The  dancing  this  winter  yery  honible :  Tom  pronounced 
it  to  be  Quakerian,  New  Zealandish,  and  Policfaenelolican.  I  have  heard  of  women 
padding  their  shoulders  and  legs,  but  never  beime  of  their  padding  their  anelo,  which 
thej^rt-onlss  (or,  as  Tom  remarked,  by  their  looks,  the  jfgiuv-aimts)  of  this  house  cer- 
tainly doi  Tom  observed  if  that  was  the  case,  they  ought  to  be  termed  theatrical  foot' 
padi, — (Not  bad.)  They  rob  Ebers  of  hb  aumsy,  and  the  spectators  of  Christian-iike 
dispositions.  Hear  Madame  Breesy,  a  fine  singer,  is  expected  over  shortly  to  deligfat  us 
with  her  atri,  and  Madame  Sonntag,  the  lady  who  carried  the  whole  Vauzhall  of  Frsnk- 
fort  before  hert  through  three  streets,  and  as  one  paper  said,  up  into  her  bed-room. 
Heard  a  venerable  dilletante,  comparing  her  to  PoMlOf  say  *'  she  Sur^piasr  htrj'  Intend 
to  cut  the  Opera  for  the  Gymnasium,  and  Monsieur  DelviUe  for  Professor  Voelker. 

l^h.  Invited  to  a  public  dinner.  Purchased  a  new  .book  of  puns ;  last  yean'  edi- 
tion, reprinted  on  an  Irish  plan ;  make  the  end  of  the  book  last  year,  the  beginning  of 
die  book  this,  and  so  go  through  from  the  end  to  the  begimiing,  instead  of  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end :  originality  in  thu ;  the  hu  puns  most  be  the  nstocsC  Derivation 
of  the  word  Puii,  from  the  Latin  of  pimio^  to  punish— a  pun  bdng  considered  in  thoie 
sensible  times  as  an  infiicdon.  Punditii,  the  dsissic  temi  for  a  P.  M. ;  pane/it,  the  Brsmin 
ditto  for  the  same  animaL  In  English  we  have  two— punstet,  or  a  stirrer  of  puns,  winch 
is  the  vulgar ;  and  pun-g«nf ,  or  a  gentleman  who  perpetrates  puns :  the  latter,  in  my 
opinion,  has  the  more  poidt  and  respectability  in  it 

15th.  Went  to  the  new  comedy  at  Covcnt  Garden,  **  The  School  for  Grown  ChOdren ;" 
heard  it  was  fW>m  the  pen  of  a  master,  a  gentleman  who  if  he  has  not  more  wit  than 
many  of  his  cotemporaries,  has  certainly  JUort-ton.  The  comedy  very  amusing  sltoge- 
ther,  and  some  good  acting  in  it.  Kemble  played  well,  and  looked  like  one  of  Barrisy 
and  Perkins's  draymen;  Chatterley,  an  interesting  chatterer;  Farien,  an  abonuosbie 
machinist,  an  actor  that  works  by  a  crank ; — '<  The  School  for  Grown  Children"  bnmg^t  s 
brilliant  attendance  that  evening  to  the  boxes,  namely,  Mr*  Joseph  Hume,  Sir  Thomas  Leth- 
bridge,  Alderman  Curtis,  Lord  Lauderdale,  George  Colman,  Mr.  Waithman,  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  Cobbett  was  in  the  pit.  Heud  a  story  of  his  Grace,  the  Deputy  Li- 
censer. Sam.  Beasley  carried  him  aftrce,  which  contain«l  an  exceptionable  Une— "  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us"  (a  very  natural  exdamatioa  in  the  mouths  of  some  acton)  Col- 
man drew  his  pen  over  it—"  Sir,"  says  the  author,  •*  that's  the  beat  Joke  in  the  piece."— 
**  Do  you  call  that  a  joke,  Bfr.  Beasley?"  «  Yes,  Sv."-^«  Then,  I  tell  you  what.  Sir," 
replied  the  man  in  office,  '*  your  fhrce  will  be  d— d  in  this  world  for  containing  it,  and 
yon  in  the  next"  Miai.  Heard  that  Colman  is  to  be  appointed  to  the  first  vacancy  in 
the  Tabemade  ChapeL 

14th.  Fred,  brought  me  the  Cheltenham  Chronicle,  to  shew  me  the  accounts  of  some 
extraordinary  drcumirtancea.  The  first  was  as  follows — *'^  Last  week,  a  young  giri  in 
"  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester,  being  upon  the  point  of  marriage,  and  not  poswssing 
"  the  money  to  purdiase  her  wedding  clothes,  consented  to  have  seven  of  her  front  tee£ 
"  extracted  by  a  dentist,  who  gave  her  two  guineas  a-piece  for  them."  This  must  have 
been  a  very  valuable  wife,  few  women  in  the  present  day  so  convertible  into  cash.  Her 
husband  must  have  loved  her  in  tpite  of  htr  U§th.  The  other  relation  was  still  more  ex- 
traordinary— "  A  few  days  since  a  Medical  Gentleman  was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  s 
*'  youth,  aged  18,  who  was  reported  to  have  swallowed  an  East  India  silk  handkerchief, 
*'  a  yard  square.  The  Physidan,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  rather  pussled  in  this  in- 
*'  stance  how  to  combat  such  an  unusual  intruder,  and  even  went  so  fkr  as  to  express  bis 
*'  doubts  of  (he  fact;  when  the  mother  of  the  lad,  with  unanswerable  authority,  pointtd 
"  to  th$  bay*t  Upi,  which  tirerv  stained  blue  (the  colour  of  the  handkerchief) :  bere- 
'*  upon  the  Doctor  having  his  doubts  removed,  prescribed  some  strong  doses  of  castor  oil, 
*<  and,  in  a  few  days,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  and  the  verification  of  the  mother,  tbe 
**  handkerdiief  made  its  appearance,  and  the  lad  ii  now  very  weiL"  This  drcumstsnce 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  history  of  the  human  anatomy.  And  the 
possibility  existing,  as  is  clearly  shown  above,  of  a  handkerchief  performing  a  medicsl 
tour  through  a  man's  internals,  1  require  of  one  of  the  faculty,  to  inform  me,  whether 
this  novel  and  much  more  genteel  mode  might  not  supersede  the  use  of  stomach  pumps, 
and  Epsom  salts.    M$m.  Take  in  the  Cheltenham  Chronicle  henceforward.     - 
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16th.  Borad  to  dtath  on  «U  ddes  by  <he  Com  Lttws ;  so  long  ai  I  have  my  roil  for 
break&st,  tnd  my  toait  for  tea,  mhat  tatn  I  who  has  the  providing  them  ?  Advised  to 
read  Stanht^  and  Whitmore's  pamphlets.-  -  My  friend  Fred,  had  read  William  H^t'r- 
morf  *8  pamphlet,  and  I  ashed  -him  his  opinion.  ***  I  consider  him,*'  said  be,  "  to  be  wtl- 
"Im."    Very  good.      

19th.  -Met  Mr.  H— >  -my  medical  attendant,  who  told  jne  a  bit  of  Hospital 
pleasantry  >'>-0n  Bew*ye8r<9  day  a  man  war  carried  into  (hiy's^  with  his  ear  partly  bit 
o£  Mr.  Abemethy  heeled  it,  and  looking  bI  him-  in  the  ftce  when  the  operation  was 
performed,  wished  him  ahafpy-  mw  sor.-  Qneryi  Did  the  patient  hiiigh  ?  I  should  have 
been  very  impttmU,       •  

30th.  Stepped  into  Colbuni's  to  pick  up  some  literary  mans,  and  heard  Theodore's 
but  upon  the  fortiiconung  lAh  of  -Napoleon,  by  Shr  W.  Soott  Sir  Walter  had  observed, 
that  '*  all  preceding  hMgraphers-in  treating  of  the  character  and  oo|iduct  of  that  great 
"  man,  had  only  gone  sfcm-darp  in  their  investigation."  **  Aye,'^  said  Hook,  **  and  now, 
**  I  suppose,  fiir  Walter  wiH  take  hold  of  the  Bony-p&rL'*  Moore's  life  of  Byron  m  ex- 
pectation. Some  one  advises  that  it  sliould  be  published  as  a  romapcc^  and  under  the 
title  of  a  MoMsh  tale.  -  Rogers  remarked,  that  if  he  had  been  Sheridan's  aittrdcrsr,  he 
would  beoome  roost  probably  Byron'rvailsrtaAer. '^ 

fttsL  l,«t  the  presring  solicitation  of  a  female  acquaintance,  read  Almock's.  Tom 
could  not  sleep,  he  told  me,  after  opium :  prescribed  him  three  tiages  of  it  going  to  bed 
— probatum  ttt.  O^Hara^  or  Old  Hanyj  Tales,' aa  my  fiiend  Fred,  calls  thnu,  devilish 
queer  things :  wild  Irish  boys,  and 'wild*  Irish  g^-^a  bore ;  dont  like  getting  into  such 
low  oonpany,  even  in  a  novel.  Tcsiss  art  fiiabiooable  reading,  but  there  is  noendtothem. 
Query.  What  is  the  last  spedes  of  novel  writing?  A  lak.-<«(Fketty  good.)  Miss  Porter 
getting  stoie :  her  last  work,  Tom  says,  is  half*  and-half :  Lord  Ffthnerston  sayi  he  cannot 
6icr  *fr. 

22nd.  Colman  writing  his  life  I  understand.  This  b  an  age  for  actors'  recollections 
— gossl^ng  Kelly,  twaddling  Reynolds,  dodng  O'Keeffe,  pedandc  Boaden,  and  last,  not 
least,  miau$  George  Colman.  Hook  met  him  in  the  street  the  other  day ;  "  Colman," 
said  he,  "  many  people  have  told  me  you  have  led  a  lifb  of  error,  and  now  I  undentand 
"  you  are  righting  it"  **  Yes,"  repUed  he,  ''  and  1  am  sorry  that  what  I  mtended  to 
"  wrUe  has  been  ief^  to  so  late  a  day."  "  Never  mmd,"  sud  Hook,  "  hi  thisUnd  of 
"  scribbling  we  want  u-fiiort,  and  certainly  you  are  a  whit  better  than  any  of  your  pre- 


LiTERAAT  Intelligence.— Just  published.  No.  I.  of  a  series  of  Views  in  the  West 
Indies,  engraved  from  drawings  taken  recently  in  the  Islands,  with  letter-press  explana- 
tions, made  from  actual  observation.  The  intention  of  this  work  b  to  convey  a  faithiul 
outline  of  the  existing  state  of  Slavery  on  the  Plantations  in  the  British  Islands,  the 
Costumes  of  the  Negroes,  Process  of  Sugar-making,  &c. ;  combining  at  the  same  time  a 
selection  of  such  scenes  best  calculated  to  form  pictures,  and  describe  the  character  of  the 
scenery  in  the  several  Colonies.  Each  number  to  contain  four  coloured  Views  to  indtate 
Drawings. 

The  first  number  of  a  work,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Quarterly  Juvenile  Review ;  or, 
'*  a  Periodical  Guide  for  Parents  and  Instructors  in  their  selection  of  new  Publications," 
U  in  the  press,  and  will  appear  in  Uie  course  of  the  present  month. 

Numbers  of  the  Jewish  Nation. — ^We  extract  from  the  Wnmar  Geographitehe 
EphemMdM,  the  foUowing  statistical  accounts,  which  we  thmk  will  be  found  curious. 

The  number  of  the  Jews  is  at  present  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  tune  of 
David  and  Solomon.  There  were  then  nearly  four  millions ;  and  at  present  they  are 
about  3,200,000,  which  are  divided  as  follows : 

In  Bavaria ^ 58,402 

In  Saxony • 1,300 

In  Hanover ^  •  •  •  6,100 

In  Wirtemberg 9,068 

In  Baden •••  16,933 

In  the  Electorate  of  Hessen 5,170 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  (lessen 14,982 

In  the  rest  of  the  German  States 18,248 
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Inthedtyof  Frankfort • 5^00 

In  the  dty  of  Lubeck 400 

In  the  dty  of  Hamburgh 8,000 

In  Amtiia ^ 459,545 

InPhttda^ ^34,980 

InRiuda. 426,908 

InPoland^ t5t/)00 

In  Great  Biitahi •• 12,000 

In  the  Netherlands 80,000 

In  Franoe « •••••• 60,005 

In  Sweden..  •• • ••••.••. 450 

InDenmaA ••• •• 6,000 

In  Switaerland •  •      l,9ro 

Inltaly^ d6»900 

In  the  Ionian  Islands • • 7,000 

In  the  dty  of  Cracow .  • • 7,300 

In  Turkey  (in  Europe)  •••« ••••••••.• StifiOO 

InAsia 158,000 

InAftica 504^000 

(of  wfakh  there  are  300^000  in  Morocco) 

In  America ••• •• 5,700 

In  Australnsia • ••  50 

In  nose  of  these  States  they  are  merely  tolerated;  in  Germany,  PTusda,  and  die 
Netherlands,  tiiey  hate  aU  the  rights  of  a  dtisen,  but  are  inadmisnUe  to  pubfic  ettoea. 
Fkanoe  is  the  oidy  country  in  Burope,  where  this  resttidSon  does  not  exist,  u  the  con- 
stitutioD  knows  napoUtiGil  disabilities  on  account  of  religious  opinions. 
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InlMilt,  iiMn  «t  Iwe  DM  iniitl  B*ir.  av  QmJU 

h  has  dften  $lxiiA  im«  that  liotwtthstaDding  the  dislinguished 
and  deMrred  attenUoil  bestowed  among  us  on  classical  learning,  we 
shovld  have  yet  beeA'  so  deficient  in  our  acquaintance  with  one  branph 
of  it,  and  eertaifiily  not  the  least  important  and  interesting — ^we  mean 
the  religions  of  antiquity.  We  confess  we  are  unable  to  account  for 
this,  be  ii  indolence  or  ignorance.  The  classical  authors  are  in  the 
hands  of  every  one,  and  in  the  memory  of  many.  Tliey  are  con- 
stmed  in  the  fframmar^schools,  and  quoted,  in  the  Rouse  of  Commons. 
The  most  intimate  familiarity  with  the  idiom  in  which  they  wrote,  is 
contracted^  or,  if  it  is  not,  at  least  it  might  be.  We  are  taught  to 
write  nonsense  verses,  and  whose  fault  is  it,  if  we  cannot  afterwards 
aAWdbolh  reason  and  metre  ?  We  are  taught  to  scan  the  trimeter, 
and  to  blander  about'  the  choruses.  We  know  what  feet  admit  of 
the  Mnapaest,  and  under  what  circumstances ;  and,  thanks  to  Porson, 
we  know  a  good  deid  more  abont  the  metres,  than  the  Greek  trage- 
dians themselves.  By  dint  of  application,  we  have  a  fair  chance  of 
getting  the  Crases  MUcrn  at  our  fingers*  ends.  We  do  not  wish  to 
say  any  thing  to  depreciate  these  studies ;  no.  We  entertain  per- 
sonally a  very  high  regard  for  the  Crases  Atticss.  We  are  well 
aware,  that  all  our  great  men  have  been  materially  assbted  by  an 
esnKt  koowl^ge  of  them. 

Itac  arte  Pollux  et  vagiu  Uezcvles 
Bniria  «im  atdipt  ijpieac. 

But  whiils  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  those  pursuits  abandoned,  which 
lead  to  exact  scholarship,  an  attainment  in  which  we  feel  confident 
diat  our' Universities  will  be  found  equal  to  those  in  any  part  of  the 
woifd,  we  could  wilsh  at  the  same  time,  that  the  range  of  our  studies 
Were  exttoded.  We.could  wish  that  more  were  done  to  encourage 
those  studies,  which  not  only  promote  accuracy  and  precision  of 
knowledge,  but  also  ei^and  the  mind.  Too  mucti  is,  in  our  opinion, 
done  fbr  the  acquirement  of  a  kind  of  knowledge,  which  at  best  can 
but  be  cousidered  as  subordinate.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
studying*  the  languages,  and  we  pay  little  attention  to  the  ideas  of 
antiquity.  The  most  important  lessons  which  an  acquaintance  with 
the  aDcibnt  world  would  teach,  the  most  interesting  results  which  it 
would  offer,  are  far  from  being  generally  known,  or  sufiiciently 
appreciated^ 

For'  a  prodf  of  what  we  have  just  observed,  or  rather  for  an 
exemplification  of  t!he  fact,  we' would  particularly  refer  to  the  subject 
to  which  we  have  alluded  above — to  the  religions  of  antiquity.  We 
are  sick  with  the  endless  repetition  of  the  terms  heathenish  supersti- 
tion and'  scurrilous  stories  aflfixed'  to  ancient  mythology,  by  those 
ftom  whom  wie  had  expected  better'things.    It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us, 
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that  the  muhitude  belief ed  in  the  most  abeiird  traditioDBy  and  pfac« 
tited  the  moat  ridiculouB  ceremooies.  We  know  too  well,  thai  theve 
was,  in  all  ages,  something  superior  to  the  belief  of  the  multitude.  To 
aaj  that  there  was  not,  or  that  it  is  not  worth  knowing,  is  a  fair  way 
to  be  sure  of  getting  rid  of  the  trouble  of  investigating  it.  A  roand 
denial  of  facts,  an  affected  depreciation  of  knovnedge,  are  commo- 
dious apologies  of  ignorance  or  listlessness.  But  we  are  surprised  thai 
thQse  also,  whose  learning  and  genius  we  revere,  hare  not  thongfai  it 
worth  while  to  add  to  their  extensive  acquirements  a  knowledge 
of  a  subject,  of  which  we  should  expect  that  it  could  not  be  in* 
different  to  any  one  interested  in  the  history  of  mankind.  When 
we  speak  of  the  history  of.  mankiod,  we  do  not  mean  a  dr^«  or  be  it 
even  an  animated,  recital  of  battles  and  political  events,  .and  of  the 
overthrow  of  empirea— of  "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field :" 
bvit  we  mean  the  nistory  of  man,  of  human  nature,  with  its  passions 
^nd  energies,  its  efforts  and  errors.  And  we  know  not  a  better  mir- 
ror of  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  of  the  **  age  and  body"  of 
the  time,  than  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  on  the  highest 

{'  iroblems  that  can.occupy  the  ing^uity,  or  interest  the  heart,  of  man* 
n  tracing  the  history  of.  opinions,  and  religious  opinions  especially, 
in  canvassing  the  errors  of  the  least  enlightened,  and  in  admiring  ioe 
aspirations  of  the  best  a|id  wisest  of  our  race,  the  mind  is  deeply 
imbued  with  that  sentiment,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  worthy 
of  humanity, 

**  Homo  sum:  nilill  humani  ft  me  afienum  puto." 

And  on  this  very  subject  we  regret  to  find  that  so  little  has  been  done 
among  us.  Bacon's  hints  on  "  The  Fables  of  the  Ancients"  are 
forgotten.  The  volumes  of  Cudworth  ,are  laid  on  the  shelf.  If 
Qriginal  research  is  out  of  the  question,  who  is  there  that  h%s 
even  turned  Cudworth's  labors  to  account?  We  admire  the  inge- 
nuity of  Bryan,  and  the  acuteness  of  Payne  Knight;  but  it  strikes 
us  that  the  one  is  more  fanciful  than  accurate,  and  the  other  naore 
bold  than  just.  We  could  wish  that  more  justice  had  been  done  to 
Mr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  mean  the  **  Reverend**  Mr.  Taylor,  bai  Mr. 
Taylor  the  Platonist.  He  has  entered  into  his  subject  with  more 
congeniality  of  feeling.  But  though  his  laborsare  voluminoua, 
results  are  but  fragmentary :  and  it  has  been  his  misfortune,  that 
peculiar  manner  has  been  still  more  unpopular  than  his  subject. 

We  have  indeed  one  name,  one  bnlliant  name,  which,  whateirer 
others  may  have  done,  of  may  still  do,  for  the  science  we  allude  to, 
we  shall  always  quote  with  exultation  as  our  own,  one  of  the  few 
who  have  shone  in  every  branch  of  literature  which  they  attempted, 
and  whose  genius  was  born  to  sympathize  with  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  effusions  of  all  ages,  and  all  nations  ;  one  in  whose  laurel 
were  twined  the  roses  of  the  West,  and  the  palm  of  the  East. 

There  are  few,  indeed,  who,  for  extent  of  knowledge,  for  ele- 
gance of  taste,  and  universality  of  genius,  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
together  with  Sir  William  Jones.     Among  them,  it  is  our  oonyietioD, 
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diBt  tliere  is  Herder,  and  we  thftll  perhaps  have  occasion  in  a  sth^ 
eeqaent  article  to  jastifjr  this  statement.  Sir  William  Jones  Watf  the 
first  to  point  ont  the  affinity  of  the  religions  of  clas^cal  antiqtflty 
with  the  still  existing  philosophy  of  the  oriental  nations.  Had'lie 
lived  t^'give  the  full  proof  of  his  propositions,  and  were  it  not  the 
fate  of  alltlistingaished  men  to  throw  out  leading  ideas  ratl^er  than 
to  detail  systems,  he  might  have  finished  the  work  he  commenced'. 
But  though  after  his  death  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches 
still  continued  to  give  valuable  artidefk  on  the  subject  of  the  oriental 
systems,  yet  the  spirit  with  which  he  had  known  to  combine  the 
phenomena  of  the  most  distant  epochs  and  climates,  was  no  Idnger 
conspicuous  in  most  of  the  essays  which  the  Society  caused  to  be 
printed. 

But  the  ideas  of  Sir  William  Jones  wer^  taken  up  with  bereased 
interest  in  a  country  which  was  never  known  to  ha  backward  in  the 
honor  paid  to  genius  and  talent,  with  whatever  nation  the  impiilse  of 
a  new-pursuit  may  have  originated.!  The  classical  scholars  of  Ger- 
many, among  them,  or  rlither  at  the  head  of  them,  FrederickXreu*- 
xer,  gave  much  of  their  time  and  their  best  abilities  to  the  investjga* 
lion  into  the  subject  of  the  ancient  religions.  Greuzer's  work, 
SmwUtoUk  nnd  Myihoiogie,  first  appeared  in  1810;  the  sensation 
which  it  created,  the  interest  with  which  these  studies  were  laten  up 
by  the  young,  and  th^  juvenile  ardor  with  which  men  of  a  more 
advanced  age  joined  in  a  new  cdtarse  of  research,  the  opposition 
which  it  met  with  from  a  party,  whose  acute  criticism  was  generally 
feared,  and  whose  dictatorial  authority  had  been  ofiended  by  the 
confident  tone  of  the  new  school,  the  sober  and  jadiciouA  inquiries 
of  impartial  judges,  the  follies  and  extravagant  speculations  of 
mythological  &/irai-*-all  this  produced  a  most  animated  scene  in  the 
literary  world,  which  grew  still  more  animated,  when  a  new  edition, 
or  rather  a  new  work,  of  Professor  Creuzer  appeared.  He  had  in  the 
mean  time  an  opportunity  of  gaining  access  to  many  sources  ^f  in- 
carnation unknown  before ;  he  haa  been  confirmed  in  many  of  his 
Tiews;  he  had  improved  upon  others,  and  he  had  beeto  irritated  by 
opposition,  and  called  upon  to  make  his  arguments  good  by  proofs, 
mnd  to  develope  them  with  spirit.  There  is  scarcely  at  present  a 
distinguished  scholar  or ''  humanist"  in  the  better  sense,  in  Germany, 
who  has  not  formed  and  pronounced  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
most  illustrious  names,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  Schelling, 
•have  engaged  in  the  question,  and  in  a  friendly  sense  to  the  efforts  of 
•Greuxer; 

The  first  scholars  of  Frtince  have  done  the  same.  But  our 
leading  reviews,  and  our  eminent  scholars,  have  been  observing  a 
•course  of  dignified  silence.  That  the  existence  of  Greuzer's  work  is 
known*  to  them,  we  have  no  doubt ;  for  we  feel  confident  that  they 
all  read  the  Literary  Gazette,  which  mentioned  it  last  year  **  with  a 
**  word,  and  with  a  sign.''  But  it  seems  to  us  extraordinary,  that 
while  our  scholars  hunt  up  and  translate  grammars  and  dictionaries 
rb^Hm  tb«  German,  while  Matthi&e  is  the  great  oracle^  while  our 
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dcMical  beoloMUei*  an  BefNinttng^  tba  nolts  of  CkiViMi  osMMieiitp* 
tors,  and  publifbiag  ctanicai  anthon  edited  by  Berlm  ^^oCetaonw 
while  even  e4bef  la£m  of  German  tcbolam  are  noticed  and  reviewed* 
it  aeems  to  na  extraordinary,  tkat  the  work*  of  CmaiBt  and  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject  should  reanain  altogether  o^ijcnown. 

It  cannot  be  onr  pncpoae,  in  a  pnblication  bke  thisr  to  ofier  n 
critique  of  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned.  But  it  is  our  inten- 
tion,, as  far  as  oar  limits  will  allow  us,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated.  We  cannotof  comscengegB 
to  reproduce  any  thing  bat  a  faint  outline  of  some  parts  of  the  work. 
But  it  is  our  witOy  that  thoae  who  am  interested  in  theae  studies,  may 
be^induced  to  consult  Greaser's  work,  either  in  tjie  origi^sly  or  in  th^ 
French  translation,  by  Guignot,  which,  we  understand,  is  aboiit  to  he 
compleled.  And  it  is  our  ulterior  wish,  that  they  may  besaffietently 
interested  in.  the  sub^eet,  to  take  up  these  studies,  to  follow  tbeat 
up  to  the  original  authorities,  and  ta  cutoivate  a  science,  in  which 
our  anticpiariaasjhave  too  \ong  been  deficient  of  original. ceseareb, 
and  ignorant  of  the  diacaeter  and  resuks  of  foreign  compositions. 

Our  prefatory  remarks  have  bee^  carried  to  |;reater  length  thna 
we  badintended :  and  we  hall  confine  ourselves,  m  this,  namber,  to  si 
rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  resuks  of  Cieuier^  Essay  on  |h^  &ali* 
gion  of  Es^pt. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Egypt  were,  no  doubt*  wandering 
tribee  of  shepherds  and  fishenneu,  scattered  on  the  bsniksof  the 
river,  and  by  the  aide  of  the  see*  Aaaoag  such  a  pfpulatioiH  y^ 
cannot  expect  to  meet  with  religious  ideas  very  diffiprent^frOiU  thenc 
which  are  commonly  fbi^nd  among  savafe  nations. 

.  Man,  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilisation*  is  not  miaeh^on  p9 
reasoning.  He  has  causality  very  amaU»  and  wondesment  (ideal«> 
ity,  we  Mieue  we  aboekl  say)  very  large  indeed.  For  n  shars  in  tb^ 
mental  facuWes  which  he'  is  poasessed  of.  be .  gives  .eredit  to  every 
thing  around  bim»  He  aaesibes  ceasou  to  the  irrational  and  life  to 
the  inanimate  creatien.  On  some  objects  he  lo^s  with  feeUagia  of 
sympathy,  on  ethers  with  venerations  When  we  refepr  to  the  paguv 
of  Buffon,  he  looks  back  with  a  contented  ey^  qu  the  feats  of  htn 
youth,  on  the  scene  of  hisH^;  when  we  call  for  the  solar  miero- 
scope,  or  for  the  Philosophioai  Tieansactious,  be  kneels  4ewii  to 
worship. 

Take  the  poor  fishermau  iu  his  canoe  in  one  of  the  imouths  ^ 
the  Nile.  The  luxuriaut  growth  of  the  water  plantSi  moving  on  its 
surface,  the  monsters  lurking  in  the  deep,  the  mighty  ocean  itseif» 
must  ifispire  hiin  wi|h  miagled  feeUni^  of  admiration,  ami  horn^r.  Or 
^e  l^he  shepherd  io  the  plain.  Hi^  is  a  more  peeceful  lot*  Ebn 
liv^  among  his  flocks  he  almost  raises  them  te  a^  lovi^}  anth  himself. 
His  dog  is  his  favori^  jpompaaion ;  thf»  faithfulness  ,ajsd  Ibe  sagaoilgr 
of  the  animal  must  raife  it  in  his  esUma^iau  viesy  high  in  the  sciale  of 
beings.  Who  can  deacribe  the  soft  oiF/com.B9er4:e  that  exists  betweea 
the  she|>herd  and  the  rest  of  the  floQk*  and  mQ^%  of  all»  the  atfUely 
buU  yrh^  strides  at  IM  head  of  them*  With  ailMt  aiMl  inpr^vo^ipil* 


vitft  lookiag  oBpltestUe  tking$1  The  B#4iHiiii0 «!«»  wmr^^mm 
huMred  jDames  t^  ^ifi>  eii|Bei«..md  <hald»  €Qiirf*Mr<wiUi  iik  bane. 
And  we  would  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  Dr.  EvidyB,  whether 
tba  deUgfat  taken  in  a  ^wokeTf  does  nofti  4iAar  idlrWgiMlein  the 
sepBse  /eeliiigt  ;»bich  gave  rise  lo  Ihe  hjWm  cyftaoL 

This-aystem,  bf  which  we^aieaay  of  ^owrse^^hechahit  of  asorib* 
ing  a  Goaaciovane^a  of  {Mirpoee  to  Irsatiooal  aad  «raii*iaAiiiMat6  ob** 
jecta>«-tbia'aame  hjioaeic  4q|sti»in'Waa  faveaedt  ia  «  gvaat -iMajaure^ 
by  the  plk^uiiar  aalura  of  the  ceuoti^i  and  .thoi  .jri?er.  There  waa  -the 
regular  rise  and  fail. of  , the  Nile;  aiidaafegii}ar4he:M)pearaMe.of 
the  crocodiles,  tjie.aei^ata,  and  other (Udom^  aniaMai;  there  wiaa 
Ae^wildgaseUf^witb'its.hiuiied  retreat^han  the  wrev  thteateaed  U^ 
overflow,  and  ita  return  wliep  the  daAger  -niaa  ^yer,  a  .very  ooni^cafisnt 
iadeK  of  **  high  water'^at Syepe;  aod > theaa  ««traiirdiiian|r  mofemaBta 
of  the  watais,  ajotd  of  thoi  amniala^  iNgidariy  caipeMoMiag  with.  Ae 
iBoaeiaentaof  i^he  iceleatiAl,  bodic^'ae  <lhal'the.  liTtfe  'waa  oaHed  an 
earthly  aaiteUita  'of  Ahe  eon  and  bbqm.  ■  Beaidesy  Ihe  bunung  jplaina  of 
U)(aIibfaa«adAfabi«a.deaerta.'fer|aad  «  alitt^ing>aQiiafaat.wilh*he 
warsi  aad  well-watered •vaUey  of  the^j^iU* 

Coaaidering.aU  Ihea^  eiaetwaataneaig  >itiaffieaaa'  highly  iMbctUe, 
that  the  prinutive  inhabiCaiila'Of  i^^tmmwkmpptA  Hhe  aame  olyeaaa 
as  the  tribea  oa  the  bordera  of  the  Sycito'lakeay  or  tba  firpt  ookmiala 
in  the  deaerta  of  DodoBa^.'OV  the  N^egBoas^of ;  thiaday  ia  the  interior 
of  Afri«a^  We  way  |he»«paehidef  tha(4fae^  ^Kiashifpped  plants  and 
aoimala;  the  fiver  aod  the^oeeaa^  theisnn;  niaM»  and  aters.  In  -adda- 
tion  Itf  diia^  ihe]^  had  aa  idea^  tK>t  iparfaapa  of  the'Hiigratienv  hntint 
leaatof  a  oootiaaation  of  eiiateaee.ofitteaoal«ftar  i^dealii  of  the 
liody.  Nothing  ia  more  lireqnant  than  the  foraaation  of  .&  aoit  of 
nate%l  QMiinflMaa  ia  the>aaadydaseita^  srhesa  the  iSameiiaa wind. com- 
plete&y  4ria8  li^  and  tJ^  praaafflfna  the  dead  bodies  for  .aonie- than. 
Thia  oocaaioaed  the  belief,  AbI  tfaom^i^  aaifaial  Ikfeta  fled,  yet  the 
jBonl  aliiU  .hovera  near  ita  former  .aeat*  until  it  ia  doaaeatioated  in 
another  body;  aa  .idea,  wbtoh  afterwards  eneontaged  the hdaef  af 
ite  tV9na«Kigrationrand,perhapa  also  the  iMraotiee  .of  ambalniiag  the 
mortel  remains.  .    . 

But  though  we  httre  reaaon  toaapposeahat  ao'poorwnsihe  ori- 
giaal  eraed  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  ia  tbe  firat  hiaterical  aecoid  in  tba 
Scriptnrea  the^  appear  alittady  in  a  more  adranoed  Btate.  in  'Ike 
book  of  Genesis,  Memphis*  is  described  as  a  city,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages that  .prosperity  and  civilisation  can  give  in  a  country  which  is 
cbieiSy  agncuUural  and  vei^  fertile ;  it  as  even  deacfibed  aa  the  reaott 
of  Ibaeigtt  oaraawM,  lefined  andda|praved,  and,  ia  fa^4o  w>eahii*aad 
maimers,  ^pite  a  capital.  And  yet,  it  amjeats  from  the  historical 
dates  atOl  extant,  that  Memphis  attained  that  importance  only  when 
Tbebea  i^as  already  dedimog,  or  had  fallal  altogether  t-—Thehes, 


^  The  mam  i>f  Memphii »  not  acatiflPcdkKbebpok  of  Ocawi^i  IMC  it  Is  e^Mmt, 
Ikat 'Uie  doscilpcion  applies  to  tbe  capital  of  Bfiddle  Egypt. 

t  TUoiaotlnitdeci^ed^theoffaiionofOrtitter,  and  adopted  by  him  oa  the  lii- 
timonyof  ^omaid  who  ezamiiisd  tbe  niiof  ef  Vlabap.    fiai  Heawntaseaafc  a»< 


the  eUtj  of  httidfed  gates,  one  of  the  wonden  of  the  woild«  Both 
cities  were  goforeed  by  kingt^  stwhoie  side  it  compicuous  a  power- 
fill  hientrchy. 

What,  then,  was  the  reaioo  of  thii  gieat  change  in  the  etate  of 
the  oonntry  ?  We  can  only  say,  that  strangers  of  a  foreign  and  noUer 
origin,  kft  their  own  seats,  and  took  possession  of  Egypt.  They 
found  one  of  the  most  fertile  ooantries  of  the  world  withont  agrfeuJ- 
tnre,  withont  any  permanent  forms  or  institntlons  of  social  lire.  It 
was  easy  for  them  to  assert  Amt  saperiortty  ofer  the  wandering 
hordes.  Thmr  own  government,  their  disci]rime,  their  arts  alid  por« 
saitSf  were  soon  established  throughont  the  coantry. 
%  The  policy  employed  by  these  strangers  was  admirable.  It  is 
piobable  that  they  were  superior  in  number  to  the*  natives.  Bat  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  made  nse  of  violence  in  establishing^  the 
new  system  of  things.  •  rhey  wielded  other  arms,  hx  more  powerfaL 
The  chief  engine  for  the  pronmtion  of  their  inflnence  was  religion. 
The  religioas  ideas  which  thevfoand,  the  various  kinds  of  'sapersti- 
tion  in  vogue  among  Ihe  people,  were  combined  to  an  artificial  sys- 
tem. This  system  itself  was  made  subservient  to  the  civilization  of 
the  coantry,  and  to  the  excluBive  encouragement  of  agricultarid  par- 
suits.  It  contained  symbolical  representations  of  toe  various  em- 
ployments, and  of  the  peculiar  x^ircumstaaces,  connected  with  agri* 
culture,  in  a  coantry  that  was  fertilised  by  the  Nile.  It  was  cakm- 
laled  to  rule  the  minds  by  its  mysteriotts  reference  to  the  phenomeaa 
of  nature,  and  to  please  the  -imagiiMition  by  the  variety  of  its  eoi^ 
Uems,  f*  the  pomp  and  ctrcgBmstance**  of  many  of  its  ceremonies*' 

.The  lower  classes  eould  not  be  expected  to  enter  into  the  hidden 
sense  of  the  tales  narrated,  and  the  religious  duties  imposed  to  them. 
Their  former  soperstition  was  retained,  Uiough  in  somewhat  a  modi- 
fied diape.  If  their  mind  was  little  enlip^fatened,  their  manners  at 
least  were  ciriliied,  and  a  salutary  restraint  was  put  upon  the  idle 
habits. of  their  former  unsetded  life.  Industry  was  enjoined  to  them; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  which  industiy  is  so  much  encoa« 
raged  bynatere,  and  so  plentifolly  rewarded,  as  in  the  valley  of  the 

In  'that  happy  country,  in  which  no  living  creature  ever  dreamt 
of  Corn-Laws,  or  ihe  abolition  of  them,  the  produce  of  the  labor  of 
one  daas  more  than  provided  for  the  wants  of  aU.  The  leisure  wfaicfa 


Uiat  by  many  aodquarialu  the  ugumenti  on  which  it  restB  ire  considered  by  no 
Mndiiilvc.  Among  them  Is  Vnieaaai  Baur  of  Tubingen,  who  in  his  lesmed  anfl  ii^e- 
aioos  woik  (Natanreligioo  dee  AlterUiuBit,  voL  I.  p.  S33)  insists  onitiie  express  teslnbony 
of  Herpdoins  (S,  S9)  Uiat  Meoes,  the  tot  Ui^of  Egypt,  ww  also  the  tender  of  Mea». 
phis,  which  would  appear  to  go  directly  against  the  supi^osition  of  the  higher  antiqaiky  and 
earlier  splendor  of  Thebes.  Professor  Baur  also  alludes  to  die  difficulty  of  ascertsdnir^ 
the  exact  antiquity  of  die  remains  wUcb  Jomard  had  occasion  to  examine,  as  the  mate- 
rials  of  tbafar  construction,  and  still  move  the  peevdiar  climate  of  Upper  Bgypt  must  ^nvn 
contributed  to  preserre  diem  in  an  appearance  diffinentficom  that  of  the  ruins  of  other 
cities.  We  cannot  help  thinking  how  odd  it  must  be,  when,  after  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  revolving  years,  some  antiquarian  from  anodier  part  of  the  wodd  wlU  biuBdei 
about  the  exact  period  of  the  construction  of  Bekmva  Square,  or  ^Mtite  an  easay  est  Hm 
jwhabliment  of  Mr.  Kwh'a  oHgiiMil  Uhm.  * 


this  ciTcumftance  aAbrdtd  to  the  real,  eontribtited  in  fonmngtbe 
brcNul  line  of  ditdactiony  wbich'sepanted'&ediftrant  elftsset  from 
each  other.  It  it  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  progress  of  civQiiatiOii 
was  the  work  of  the  intelKgence  and  influence  of  the  priests.  They 
laid  down  the  principles,  and  establbhed  the  foundation  nponwhich 
the  fabric  of  the  social  system  was  constracted.  They  kept  the  cnlti* 
ration  of  arts  and  sciences  for  themselvesy  and  especially  the  art  of 
governing,  of  which  thtj  were  nnonestionably  great  masters.  They 
were  looked  up  to  as  beings  of  a  higher  order;  their  Tarioiis  know-> 
ledge;  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  their  exemplary  Ufe,  gave  them  the 
most  unbounded  power.  The  form  of  government  was  monarchical  { 
but  it  is  clear  enough,  that  the  supreme  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  realm  was  in  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy.  The  state  of  the  people 
appears. to  have  been  comfortable  and  happy,  as  far  as  exterior  cit* 
cnmstances  go ;  but  they  were  for  ever  shut  out  from  every  kind  of 
mental  improvement;  it  was  criminal  for  the  aoki  to  endeavour  to  IocJl 
further  than  his  father  had  done  before  him ;  but  a  man  might  enjoy 
his  life  if  he  was  prepared  to  obey  the  laws,  to  reverence  the  priests, 
and,  above  all,  to  abstain  from  reasoning. 

The  institutioas  of  Bgypt,  and  the  curious  customs  and  manners 
prevailing  there,  are  sufficiently  well  known  from  Herodotus,  and 
other  an&orities.  The  writers  of  antiquity  are  also  full  of  the  most 
strange  and  contradictory  reports  of  the  relfgious  opinions,  and  the 
mysterious  teneta  which  were  held  by  the  priests  and  believed  by  Ihe 
people.  These  reports  have  given  rise  to  numberless  speculations, 
on  which  much  Ittnming  and  ingenuity  has  been  wasted.  The  chief 
difficulty  was,  to  sajmrate  the  vulgar  belief  of  the  multitude  from  tiie 
more  enlightened  ph'dosophy  of  the  priests. 

Creu»er  has  tried  to  .combine  and  explain  the  various  accounts 
in  the  following  manner :  there  are  two  leading  ideas  in  the  Egyptian 
system,  which  contain  the  stamina  of  the  whole  culture  of  the  nation^ 
political  and  religious.  By  a  personificatiou  familiar  to  the  ancient 
world,  they  are  attached  to  the  two  deities,  Osiris  and  Hermes.  The 
one  is  the  representation  of  active  nature,  the  other  of  creative  inteU 
I^ence.  .The  tales  connected  with  the  history  of  the  one,  are  symbo* 
lical  descriptions  of  Uie  phenomena  of  nature,  the  sketches  of  which 
the  other  is  the  hero,  ase  illustrative  of  the  agency  of  the  mind.  In 
^ir  application  to  the  state  of  things,  and  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  Osiris  is  the  foundation  of  the  royal  dignity ;  Hermes,  of 
sacerdotal  authority*  The  first  is  the  beau  id^al  c?  the  Pharaoh,  the 
second  of  the  priest. 

We  shall  mention  a  hm  of  the  details  which  Professor  Creuzer 
regards  as  the  foundation  of  his  theory.  The  principal  incidents 
of  the  story  of. Osiris  are  well  known.  Osiris  and  Isis  govern 
Eg3rpt ;  they  first  invent  agriculture,  they  give  laws,  they  humanise 
the  people,  and  lay  down  the  first  civu  institudons.  But  Osiris  is 
not  content  with  this  narrow  sphere ;  he  wishes  to  spread  happiness 
not  in  the. valley  of  the  Nue  only,  but  throughout  the  worlds 
He  leaves  Egypt,  and  with  a  numerous  attendance  he  visits  the 
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wnoM  eMhitrie*  of  the  €trtk  B«t  he  1m  no  neai  of  ontti;  ho 
eMiquofr oil  nadoiio  Vy  tho  poiverof  ekx(neBoe»  ood  by  tbe  cbofOM 
of  Mgiti  DofiBj^  hm  obsooce,  1>phOD,  \m  brother,  an  ennooB  and 
nolicionvchoiaoter,  ntkM  several  mttemplBy  in  wbioh  he  is  frtistralod 
bj'  ItMBfvigilafDoe  of  Us,  to  poeoess  bisiself  of  the  throne.  At  kngih 
(Mm  returns.    Typhous  bos  osBspwoi  agpsinst  hiolifo  with  Ao^  tbe 

Sicn  of  iEKhiopui,  and  wkbtosonty-twio  coni|Mnions.  He  invites 
ilCs  toi a fcast, nnder •thepntaneo* of  ffiendsfaio;  When  the  wine 
was  gomf  roumt,  Tynboo'caasoda  splendid  ana  carionsly  wion^bl 
ehest  to  bo  brougbit;  be  psomised'  to  present  it  to  any  one  who  would 
lie  down  in  it,  if  he  found  it  to  agree  with  bts  diasensioos ;  thej  all 
try,  bat  are  all  disappointed.  Last  of  all,  Osiris  tries;  it  fits  admi* 
rsUy;  In^  a  eonp  ds  maimf  Typbon  and  his  friends  shot  the  ^est  np, 
throw  It  mto  the  rtrer,  and  let  itdrire  down  towards  the  sea.  Isin  is 
infoemed  of  the  eniel  fate  of  her  husband  7  with  loud  lamentations 
^  wanders  t^nghdMCOOBtry  to  seek  for  the  dead  body;  at  length 
she  leamsthat  it  had  been  dviron  down  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
towsisds  By  bins.  She  follows  it,  but  it  was  too  late;  the  cheat  bad 
been  stopped  tn  its  progpress  by  Uie  msbea  on  l^e  shore  near  Byblon; 
the  power  of  bib  that  wa»  still  inherent  in  the  dead  body  of  the  king, 
maoe  die  plants  shoot  up  into  a  beantifiii  tree.  Malcandros,  the 
king  of  PhosBvaia,  eaused  it  to  be  feUed^  and  used  as  a  column  in 
the  building  of  his  palcuse ;  there,  tlien^  the  sacred  remains  w«re 
coneealed ;  and  there  Isis  appeari  in  mooming,  and  in  humble  attire. 
The>  queen  inrites*  the  mysterious  stranger^  and:  makes  her  the  none 
of  her  child.  Ms,  in  return  for  the  kindness  shown  to  her,  under- 
takes  to  purify  the  infant  from  all  the  erils  that  flesk  is  heir  to ;  ac- 
cordingly she  puts  him  at  once  into  the  fire ;  the  mother  is  alnmied-  ni 
the  strange  proceeding;  aad  signifies'  bnr  aatonisbment  Isis  appears 
as  the  godde8S>  with  thunder  and  lightning;:  shetonches  thn  colamsi^ 
it  splits^  and  she  retires  with  the  coffin  that  oneloses  the  mmaiian  of 
Osiris.  They  are  boned;  but  Typhon^  so  anfcient;  is  tfao-odious  syaOen 
of  the  resurrection  men,  does  not  respect  the  mansion  of  the  dead  ; 
he  dissects  the  body  saost  cruelly  intofouetoen  pieces^  whie 
scattered*  in  the  ri«eer.  But*  Isw^collectathoa^  and  the  body  ir  j 
consigned  to  the  g^ra^  at  Philae.  Besides,  grsrea  are  erected  oa 
every  spot  where  some  relics  had  been-  found;  and*  fourteen  plaoeo 
boast  of  this  honor,  that  the  remaots  of  OsiriBare  entomb^  in  their 
temples.  But  Osiris  does  not  dio  uarorenged,  nor  is  tho  offender  to 
triumph  for  ev<tfr.  Horus,  the '  son  of  Osiris,  coUecta  the'  frieadn  of 
his  father ;  Osiris  has  appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams^  totinapim^him 
with  thoughts  of  rerenge.  Typhon  is  matie  captive.  Isirf^  mlftl  and 
forbearing  as  shC'  is,  releases  the  captive  enemy  from  Ids  chainBL 
But  kindness  is  lost  on  him--^he  recommenoee  hostilities;  bat  is 
finally  overcome,  and  exiled  into  the  desert.  Horus  is*  the  last  of  the 
gods  Who  governed  in  Egypt*;  afterlhim,  a  mortal  dynasty  foUovra. 

This  shapeless  tale,  of  which  we  hare  only  given  a  general  oot> 
fine,  has  pussled  the  ancients-  a  good  deal.  Plutarch  enumeratea 
foardlArent  koySj  besides  the-  one  propoecd  b^  himselft    Sonife,  he 


MTS,  maintoiiied  that  the  story  of  Osiri*  and  Typhoa  was  an  embel. 
Ushed  tnuiition  coDcerDing  the  fates  of  the  early  kibgs  of  Egypt ; 
others  believe,  that  the  doctrine  of  evil  deemons  and  of  the  good 
genii  is  eiqpressed  in  it;  others,  that  moral  ideas,  are  intended  to 
be  eonveyed  by  it;  others  again,  that  it  contains  astronomical  facts. 
Plntafch  himself  (de  Is.  et  Osir.  c«  48)  conceiYes»  that  the  contest 
between  the  good  and  eni.  principle  in  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world  is  illustrated  by  that  fiction,  Ch«Qremon|  a  stoic  philosopher, 
gave  a  full  development  ef  facts  •  belonging  U>  natural  philosophy, 
which  he  thought  to  have  discovered  under  the  veil  of  that  fabulous 
recital.  Jamblichus,  and  other  Neo  Platonists,  built  upon  it  an 
ingenious  and  fanciful  system  of  metaphysics. 

Creuzer  sets  out  by  acknowledging  that  difierent  keys  are  not' 
only  admissible,  but  necessary.  In  the  first  place  it  contains  an 
allusion  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate  of  Egypt.  Osiris  i»  the 
Nile ;  his  death  is  celebrated  twice  every  year,  for  there  is  a  double 
harvest  in  Egypt  every  year;  and  after  the  seed  is  sown,  from  March 
to  July,  and  aeain  iVom  September  to  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  country  is  laboring  under  the  insufferable  heat:  it  is  governed 
by  Typhon,  the  lord  of  the  desert,  from  whence  the  noxious  and 
burning  winds  blow;  there  is  Isis  in  mourning,  the  land  of  Egypt, 
the  bride  of  the  Nile ;  Osiris  is  killed  by  Typhon,  and  his  seventy-two 
companions — the  seventy-two  evil  days  during  which  the  hot  wind 
blows,  and  the  process  of  vegetation  is  apparently  suspended. 

Creuzer  also  points  out  the  poUcy  of  the  priests  who  invented 
this  ficUon,  in  avaihng  themselves  of  the  existing  popular  supersti- 
tions, and  combining  them  to  a  system  of  symbolical  emblems.  The 
former  inhabitants  had  entertained  different  notions,  instead  of  which 
one  system  was  now  established  throughout  the  country ;  they  had 
worshipped  different  animals ;  these  were  all  combined  in  the  idea  of 
one  body,  the  representative  of  animal  life;  to  the  hovering  of  the 
soul  round  the  dead  body,  was  substituted  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration;  and  the  soul  of  the  universe,  the  soul  of  Osiris  of  old» 
was  taught  to  be  still  embodied  in  the  successive  generations  of  the 
Apis,  the  sacred  bull.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  different 
tribes  should  at  once  resign  their  former  mode  of  worship ;  differ- 
ent animals  were  still  kept  sacred  at  different  places.  But  though 
Sfais  sort  of  worship  was  tolerated,  yet  the  sacred  animal,  that  was 
itevered  by  the  whole  nation  as  the  living  representation  of  the  Deity, 
was  that  same  sacred  bull.  Nor  had  that  animal  been  selected  with- 
ettt  meaning*  It  contributed  materially  in  giving  a  religious  sanction 
to  agricultural  pursuits. 

But  besides  this  local  signification  of  the  story  of  Iris  and  Osirisj 
It  contains  a  number  of  facts  belonging  to  a  science,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  priests  were  well  known  to  have  attained  considerable 
pioficiency.  The  astronomical  signification  of  many  of  the  incidents, 
baa  never  been  questioned.  Some  of  them  are  so  evidently  devised 
£ar  that  purpose,  that  they  leave  no  room  for  doubt }  fur  instanocj 
"wbea  Hermes  is  said  ,  to  have  played  at  dice  with  the  moon^  and 
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gained  the  seventieth  jmxi  of  every  day.  Nowj  the  seventieth  parlr  of - 
every  day  thiongiiout  a  twelvemonth^  gives  five  additional  days,  which 
were  inserted  in  order  to  correct  the  former  year  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  consisted  of  3G0  days  only.  Creuzer  has  analysed  a  number 
of  such  incidents,  and,  in  our  opinion,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
He  confesses  himself  under  considerable  obligations  to  the  learned 
Brenchmen,  and  especially  Jomard,  who  accompanied  Bonaparte  in 
his  fiunons  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  who  employed  that  opportunity 
with  a  zeal  and  success  which  will  always  do  great  credit  to  them, 
and  to  the  discernment  of  the  extraordinary  individual  who  selected 
them  for  the  purpose.  The  accurale  drawings  and  reports  of  Egyptian 
iponuments,  which  are  published  in  that  admirable  woik  "Detcriptiam 
"  de  V  EgypU,**  reflect  much  light  on  the  Egyptian  system^  when 
compared  with  the  accounts  given  by  the  classical  authors  It  appears 
from  them,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  Iris  and  Osiris  and  theif  family, 
were  made  the  vehicle  for  a  complete  astronomical  calendar  of  the 
Egyptian  year.  The  names  of  the  deities  were  frequently  changed 
according  to  the  diflferent  predicaments  applied  to  them  in  the  course 
of  these  illustrations :  thus  the  sun  in  the  vernal  sign  of  Aries  is 
described  by  the  name  of  Amun,  (Ammon)  ;  in  the  sign  of  Taurus, 
he  appears  as  Osiris ;  in  the  summer  solstice,  as  Horus,  when  he  has 
regained  his  former  power,  and  "  is  himself  again*'—- or  rather,  when 
he  is  revived  in  the  imagne  of  his  youthful  son.  It  is  interesting  to 
follow  the  parallels  whi(£  Creuzer  has  traced  between  the  fictions  of 
Egypt  and  of  other  countries,  on  the  subject  of  these  astronomical 
observations.  Hercules,  under  the  name  of  Scm  or  Som,  appears  as 
another  personification  of  the  sun,  struggling  with  all  his  might  for 
the  supremacy.  In  the  winter  Solstice  he  appears  as  the  weak  and 
sickly  Harpocrates,  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self.  Isis,  in  many 
instances,  is  the  personification  of  the  moon.  But  in  a  more  general 
Sense,  she  is  the  Goddess  of  Nature }  she  has  been  identified  with 
De  meter  or  Ceres,  and,  which  is  still  more  strange,  with  the  goddess 
Hertha,  (Erde,  the  earth),  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  Taci- 
tus says  of  the  Suevi,  or  inhabitants  of  Swabia,  "  Isidi  sacrificant." 
Now  it  is  a  fhct,  that  Egyptian  antiquities,  that  is  to  say,  images  de- 
cidedly resembling  the  sacred  monuments  of  Egypt,  are  frequently 
fbnnd  in  Germany,  and  more  especially  in  the  south.  It  appears, 
however,  to  us,  that  great  caution  ought  to  be  observed  in  deciding  on 
their  origin.  We  are  enaUed  to  quote  one  fact,  which  has  happened 
to  come  under  our  personal  knowledge,  and  which  is  not  mentioned 
in  Creuzer.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  travelling  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  we  were  invited  by  a  friend  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  our 
way,  to  visit  some  curious  antiquities.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  we 
were  straggling  not  far  from  the  river  Neccar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wir- 
tembei^  Alps,  which  exhibit  a  very  picturesque  scenery.  We  arrived 
at  a  village,  whose  name  must  be  either  Bellzen,  or  Balsen,  or  Belseim  , 
or  some  such  melodious  sound,  situated,  we  believe,  about  twelve 
miles  north  from  Tubingen.  The  front  of  the  small  village  church 
presented  some  most  curious  specimens  of  engravings,  or  rather  haui^ 
reliefs  in  stone,  which  every  one  must  have  recognized  at  first  sight  as 
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Bgyplmn.  Among  them  were  some  dwarfo  of  the  same  shape,  and  a 
very  uncouth  shape  it  is,  and  with  the  identical  attributes  described 
by  HeitMlotus  as  Ixelonging  to  the  Cabin ,  and  still  found  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  Besides,  there  were  ranis'  heads;  of  course,  inteiided 
for  Ammon ;  and  a  g^oriqus  disk  of  the  sun,  and  several  other  emblems, 
whic:h  we  now  forget.  There  was  also  across  carved  in  one  of  the  stones 
above  the  portal,  >  which  in  our  archnological  zeal  we  had  nearly  mis* 
taken  for  the  Egyptian  cross,  the  key  of  the  flood-gates  of  the  Nile, 
which  Osiris  frequently  bears.  But  we  were  reminded  by  our  Grerman 
friend,  that  the  sliape  of  Osiris's  key.  is  essentially  different  from  the 
cross  then  before  us.  However,  we  were  not  a  little  puzaled  by  so 
strange  and  barbarous  an  exhibition  in  a  Christian  land,  and  a  Christian 
church  too.  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Haldane  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose 
have  not  picked  up  the  fact ;  it  would  have  afforded  a  most  uncontro- 
vertible proof,  at  least  one  a  good  deal  more  convictive  than  theirs, 
that  they  are  all  heathens,  and  worse  than  heathens,  in  Germany. 
Besides,  the  name  of  the  place  was  evidently  derived  from  Baal,  or 
Bel ;  and  having  blundered  about  the  Hebrew, 

**  In  our  hot  youth,  when  George  the  Third  was  King," 

we  had  a  faint  reminiscence  that  there  is  some  such  word  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  means  the  Lord,  which  was  said  to  be  of  Phcenician 
origin,  and  why  should  it  not  be  Coptic  or  Egyptian  as  well  ?  We 
were  full  of  these  ideas,  and  plumed  ourselves  not  a  little  on  our  dis- 
coveries ;  indeed  we  were  then  thinking  of  laying  them  before  the 
world  in  a  small  quarto,  with  a  frontispiece  "  by  an  artist  of  emi- 
nence." But  when  the  next  day  we  reached  Stutgard,  our  learned 
and  excellent  friend,  Prof.  Gustav  Schwab,  who  was  just  preparing  a 
Guide  to  the  Swabian  Alps,  with  particular  reference  to  antiquities, 
informed  us,  that  there  was  little  need  of  puzzling  ourselves  or  the 
world  any  further  about  the  said  dwarfs;  that  he  had  found  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  Scriptores  Historiee  Aug.  stating,  that  a  certain 
Roman  legion,  we  forget  the  number,  had  been  stationed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Egypt,  and,  a  case  by  no  means  uncommon,  had 
completely  adopted  the  Egyptian  worship,  and  that  the  same  legion 
was  afterwards  sent  into  the  south  of  Germany,  and  quartered  some- 
where near  the  Neccar.  It  was  probable  they  had  constructed  a 
temple  there  to  their  Egyptian  deities;  and  that  the  first  Christian 
missionaries,  as  they  frequentlv  did,  consecrated  it  as.a  church,  add- 
ing a  Christian  cross  by  way  of  security  against  the  infecting  presence 
of  the  uncouth  idols.  Now,  if  all  the  cases  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
in  other  countries  were  thus  anaWzed,  we  have  ao  doubt  that  many 
at  least  might  be  traced  to  a  similar  origin. 

But  we  have  been  led  astray  by  our  recollections  of  our  mytho- 
logical excursions  in  Germany.  We  have  only  room  to  add,  that 
Creuzer's  Essay  on  Egypt  (in  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  p.  240 — 532 
of  the  edition  of  1819)  proceeds  to  examine,  with  constant  reference 
to  the  monuments  still  extant,  the  mythological  details,  and  to  prove 
that  the  system  of  the  priests  was  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  human 
Icaowl^dfpe;  that  their  studierwere  divided  between  the  observation 
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of  nature,  aodinftUiAyBical  speculatioB;  that  in  both  they  were  more 
advanced  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  in  a  discussion  of  that 
kind,  if  it  has  succeeded  in  removing  some  difficulties,  others  still 
continue  to  court  investigation ;  if  much  has  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  much  still  remains  unexplained;  if  Creuzer  has  success- 
/ally  led  the  way,  to  **  fling  from  the  full  sheaves  the  liberal  handful,^ 
a  rich  harvest  in  the  land  of  harvests  still  remains  in  store  for  others; 
and  we  know,  that  it  is  his  wish,  that  others  may  read  the  challenge 
on  the  portals  of  the  temple  at  Sais — "  I  am  all  that  is  past,  all  that 
is  present,  all  that  is  to  come;   mt  veil  ko  mortal  hath  ever 
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And  do  you  seek  once  more  your  native  shade, 
And  pale  Repentance  lore  you  back  to  rove? 

Has  vain  Ambition  then  your  steps  betcay'd. 
That  foe  alike  to  Friendship  and  to  Iiove? 

Say,  with  a  heart  to  first  fond  (eeyogs  true, 
You  dwelt  unhappy  'midst  the  glitt'ring  crowd ; 

That  Fortune  wove  her  lores  in  vain  for  you. 
She  could  not  link  you  with  the  senseless  proud. 

Say,  that  you  sigh'd  'midst  Splendour's  gayest  hour, — 
Thought  with  affection  on  each  village  friend. 

And  in  our  vallies  wish'd  to  twiue  t^af  flower 
You  once  were  wout  with  your  dark  locks  to  blend. 

Say  this, — and  Friendship  shall  not  ask  you  more, 
In  those  sad  looks  your  errors  are  confess'd, 

Thy  fault  was  venial, — o'er  it  only  pore. 
That  where  you  have  been — ^you  may  still  be  bless'd. 

Let  me  divest  you  of  these  diamonds  rare,— - 
Unbind  the  ^ay  tiara  from  your  brow,-^ 

For  ill  indeed  it  suits  those  looks  of  care 
Such  costly  gems  to  lavishly  bestow. 

E'en  whilst  we  converse  o'er  yon  forest  tree 
What  chances  have  in  quick  succession  past; 

Pint  ting'd  with  gold  its  leaves  appear'd  to  be, 
Then  shade  fell  o'er  it— yet  'tis  bright  at  last. 

Without  that  shade  between  those  gleams  of  sun 

It  had  not  been  so  beautiful — and  life 
To  you  perobance  a  smoother  course  may  liin 

Since  one  sad  year  has  been  to  sorrow  rife. 

C.  B« 


VIEWS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Engraved  from  Drawimgs  taken  recently  in  the  JUandg. — Underwood, 

Fleet  Street. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  circulate 
through  the  country  little  maps  of  the  world,  in  which  the  Britiah 
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West  Indian  CoJooies  are  painted  in  a'  deep  red  ooior  to  intinaate 
what  they  please  to  xerm  the  sanguLoary  nature  of  the  system  of  soeiety 
there.*  F^try  as  this  expedient  is,  it  is  not  without  effect  in  adding 
force  to  the  pr^udioes  of  the  public  against  West  Indians^  and  at  leaal 
preparing  the  minds  of  the  multitude  to  .receive  with  appcobatioB  and 
applause  the  denuneiations  which  are  periodically  poured  forth  at 
county  and  tavern  meetings  against  the  unfortunate  Colonists.  Tli« 
name  of  the  West  Indies  becomes  inevitably  associated  with  ideas  pf 
misery  and  suffering  which  render  the  very  mention  of  it  distasteful 
to  the. common  reader.  Coleridge's  pleasant  work, ''  The  Six  Months 
in  the  West  Indies/*  was  of  incalculable  effect  in  sweeping  AWBiy  a 
host  of  these  notions.  People  read  and  found  with  astonishment  that 
there  was  as  much  of  laughter,  mirth,  merriment,  and  social  happi- 
ness, under  a  West  Indian  as  under  an  English  sky ;  and,  indeed,  at 
that  time  their  own  sufferings  compelled  them  to  believe,  what  Cole* 
ridge  so  distinctly  asserted  of  the  superior  degree  of  comfort  ei\joyed 
by  the  Negroes  over  the  laboring  classes  in  England.  The  work 
before  us  we  consider  as  a  companion  to  Coleridge's,  as  it  contains 
representations  of  the  scenery  which  that  fascinating  writer  describea 
so  enthusiastically  and  so  well.  The  first  number  at  present  alone 
has  been  published,  containing  two  views  in  the  Island  of  Antigua, 
one  in  St.  Christopher,  and  one  in  St.  Vincent. 

They  are  tastefully  and  spiritedly  executed,  and  afford  very  pleas- 
ing representations  of  the  external  features  of  the  islands  of  which 
Coleridge  has  given  such  animated  descriptions.  That  in  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher's  is  peculiarly  striking  and  romantic,  and  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  scenery  which  was  so  enchanting,  that  the  cap- 
tain's derk,  as  Coleridge  relates^  "  wondered  that  Colon,  who  was  so 

*  Blasphemy  and  folly  go  band  in  hand  to  slander  the  Colonists.  A  vaniped>up 
story  of  cruelty  has  been  the  subject  of  an  engraTing ;  and  a  song,  which  has  been  very 
extensively  ciRulated — ^among  others,  each  member  of  parliament  was  favoured  with  a 
copy  of  both  papers.    We  give  ^e  song,  as  it  is  a  curiosity. 

Anger,  Grief,  and  Indignation ! 

Every  righteous  passion  come  1 
Drive  the  fiend  of  desolation, 

Slav'ry,  to  Ids  ruffian  home. 

Britons,  bum  with  hallow'd  Airy 

At  the  tale  of  Afiic's  woes, 
When  her  daughters,  lash'd  and  gory— 

(^uih  y§  h§av*n$f  my  heart  o*erftou)$  \)\ll 

Cursed  lash !  thy  fall  resounding, 

Bursts  the  fountain  of  our  eyes ! 
Monster-men !  your  crimes,  abounding. 

Call  for  vengeance  horn  ibc  skies ! 

Shan  the  hapless  Negro-mother, 

Shan  the  sable  maiden  shriek! 
Or,  in  speechless  soroW)  smother 

Ptog9  wbiob  fleroer  hearts  would  break  ? 

England,  weep  1  though  not  by  weeping 

Can  thy  guilt  be  purified : 
Prostrate  thou;  for  pisrdon  seeking, 

Supplifiate  the  Crucified. 
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''  delighted  with  this  island,  as  to  give  it  his  own  name,  should  not 
"  have  made  a  Jnll  stop  on  his  shores."  All  those  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  "  Six  Months/'  will,  we  think,  feel  very  strongly  templed 
to  possess  themselves  also  of  these  *'  Views ;"  but  we  very  mueh  fear 
that  the  West  Indians  are  by  far  too  much  reduced  in  pride  and  pro- 
perties, to  give  to  such  a  work  as  this  the  patronage  and  support 
which  it  amply  deserves,  and  which^  in  better  days,  they  would  most 
infallibly  have  bestowed. 

Melancholy  it  is  indeed  to  think  of  the  prejudice  and  fanaticism 
which  are  now  assiduously  at  work  in  endeavouring  to  enumerate 
the  destruction  of  West  Indian  influeuce  and  prosperity.  The 
present  proprietors  of  S|^es  are  innocent  of  the  guilt  of  the  system, 
and  have  for  years  been  employed  in  the  task  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  beings  committed  to  their  charge.  The 
testimony  of  Coleridge,  and  a  thousand  others,  is  adduced  to  shew 
how  humane  is  the  general  treatment  of  the  Slaves  by  their  masters; 
and  yet  it  is  upon  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  atone  for  the 
guilt  of  the  nation^  that  the  Abolitionists  are  imprecating  the  ven- 
geance of  God  and  man.  They  do  not  disguise  their  object.  The 
22nd  number  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  has  just  fallen  into  our 
hands,  where  we  find  the  writer  avotDtng,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  himself 
and  his  party  to  destroy  the  cultivation  ef  the  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies—to  drive  every  West  Indian  proprietor  from  all  the  enjoyments 
of  legislature,  rank,  mfluence,  and  property,  in  the  Mother  Country. 
And  yet  these  men  will  talk  of  conscience  and  humanity ! 


THE    IIIKROGLTPHICS. 

Miratur,  renimque  ignanxs  imagine  gaudet — ^Viro. 
*Egad !  I  ddnk  tbe  interpreter  u  the  harder  to  be  understood  of  the  two. — Old  Plat. 

There  are  at  present  no  less  than  six  different  systems  of  inter- 
preting the  Hieroglyphics.  In  a  recent  work,  by  Dr.  Sidder^^  we 
have  met  with  a  classification  of  them,  which  is  curious  enough.  We 
subjoin  it  here,  with  a  few  remarks  of  our  own ;  and  we  are  confident 
that  our  readers  will  share  in  our  admiration  for  the  learned  per- 
sonages, who  claim  the  merit  of  their  invention,  and  in  a  due  sense  of 
the  Ignorance  under  which  we  have  hitherto  been  laboring  on  these 
subjects. 

The  first  question,  of  course,  is  this :  what  language  is  intended 
to  be  expressed  by  the  signs  called  Hieroglyphics  ?  Some  of  the 
aystems  which  we  shall  quote,  are  built  upon  the  supposition,  that 
they  express  merely  an  ideal  language,  which  was  never  spoken  -,  that 
they  are  signs  of  things,  not  of  names  or  sounds.  Others  again  think, 
that  they  have  discovered  words  which  are  found  in  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage, and  that,  therefore,  they  must  be  deciphered  by  Coptic  scholar- 
ship.   Dr.  Siclder  himself  is  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  books 

•  Ueber  die  Priester-Sprache  der  ilten  Egypter.    HfldboigliaiiMn.     18i6. 
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of  the  Semitic  dialects  (of  which  the  Hebrew  is  one)  would  furnish 
the  long^wished-for  clue. 

The  first  system  of  interpreting  the  Hieroglyphical  signs  is  com- 
monly caUed  the  figurative.  It  maintains,  that  by  th^  signs  were 
intended  to  be  expressed  the  immediate  objects,  of  which  they  present 
a  likeness.  So  that  a  likeness  of  a  dog  signifies  a  dog,  and  that  of  a 
cat,  a  cat ;  and  that  '^  the  head  and  front,'*  of  their  meaning  '*  hath 
''  this  extent,  no  more."  Now  this  would,  at  first,  appear  sensible, 
enough  $  only  it  throws  cold  waiter  on  all  our  sanguine  hopes  of  ever 
learmng  all  about  the  sease  of  those  mysterious  writings,  seeing  that 
they  have  no  sense  at  all. 

The  second  system  is  the  symbolical.  By  this  system  the  images 
by  no  means  represent  the  object  of  which  they  present  a  physical 
likeness,  but 

"  More  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye." 

This  would,  in  some  measure,  agree  with  a  tropical  and  figurative 
mode  of  speech ;  for  instance,  when  Shylock  says 

"  Stop  my  houie'a  ears,  I  mean  my  casements." 

Of  this  system  of  interpretation,  which  is  old,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  remarkable  specimen  from  Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Osir.  c 
32.)  ''  In  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sais,"  says  Plutarch, 
"  the  following  figures  are  to  be  seen :  first,  an  in&nt  3  next  to  him 
"  stands  an  old  man  3  after  him  follows  a  hawk ;  then  a  fish  3  last  of 
''  all  a  sea-horse  5  the  meaning  of  all  which  is  plainly  this :  '  O !  you 
^  who  are  coming  into  the  world,  and  who  are  going  out  of  it,  (that 
iA,  both  young  and  old)  Grod  hateth  impudence  !  *  For,  by  the  infant 
is  inteniled  all  those  who  are  coming  into  life  \  by  the  old  man,  aU 
those  who  are  going  out  pf  it;  by  the  hawk,  God;  by  the  fish, 
hatred,  on  account  of  the  sea,  as  has  been  before  observd  3  and  by 
the  sea-horse,  impudence.** 

The  third  system  is*  called  the  phonetic  and  paronomatic,  the  first 
of  which  names  our  readers  are  aware,  implies  that  it  consists  of  vocal 
sounds ;  and  the  second,  that  it  rests  on  the  very  ancient  and  ante- 
diluvian art  of  punning.  For  Dr.  Sickler  strongly  maintains  that  the 
venerable  personages  who  wrote  down  the  invaluable,  though  to  us 
partly  ill^ble,  documents  of  Egyptian  wisdom,  had  frequent  recourse 
to  the  paronomatic  figure,  which  is  the  Greek,  and  a  very  decent 
expresion  too,  for  a  pun.  When  they  intended  to  express  the  name, 
whether  of  persons  or  things,  they  frequently  hit  upon  a  similar  sound, 
ivbich  signified  another  and  more  palpable  object,  and  wrote  its  like- 
ness instead.  In  that  way  they  used  to  treat  not  only  the  most  sub- 
lime metaphysical  ideas,  but  even  the  names  of  their  Fharaos ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  we  really  cannot  see  what  reason  of  ofience  it 
should  give  to  Mr.  Brougham,  for  instance,  if  the  same  liberty  is 
taken  with  his  name  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  day. 

The  fourth  system  is  the  ideological — the  names  are  Improving, 
as  we  go  on  ;  but  we  must  say^  that  it  strikes  us  as  rather  complicate. 
A<MX>rding  to  this  principle,  if  the  Egyptian  priests  meant  to  designate 
an  object,  they  first  analysed  its  different  properties  and  predicaments, 
and  then  expressed  them  severally  by  separate  images,  so  that  different 
sig'iis  belong  to  one  and  the  same  subject. 
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Hie  fifth  is  the  pvotophonetic  system.  This  is  stiil  more  carious. 
According  to  it^  in  a  systefh  of  English  liiefoglyphical  writing,  tiie 
lllceness  of  a  cat  wouki  stand  for  tiie  letter  C,  beoittse  the  word  bc^^ins 
hy  the  same  letter*.  The  two  last  mentioned  systems  act  a  principal 
part  in  the  interpretations  devised  by  Dr.  Young  and  M.  Champollion. 
The  sixth  and  latest  system  Is  that  of  Messrs.  Spohn  and  SeyiT- 
Rfth.  According  to  this  system,  the  hieroglyphics  are  neither  tnoie 
lior  lets  thAn  embellished  characters  of  an  alphabet  used  bj  the 
priests,  just  ad  we  htt¥e  an  elegant  alphabet,  of  which  the  chamelers 
present  select  views  in  Great  Britain,  and  several  curioeitied  of  the 
same  kind,  published,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Harris,  St.  Paul's  Chnidi- 
yard.  Professor  Seyffiirth  is  ef  opinion,  that  the  alphabet  in  qtiestioD 
Consists  of  dOOO  characters,  of  which  he  roodestfy  states,  that  8000 
only  have  yet  been  ascertained. 

We  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers,  to  examine  the  specimens 
ih  the  eighth  and  ninth  rooms  of  the  British  Museum,  and,  in  Chris- 
tian charity,  to  ^ive  Professor  Seyfttrth  their  assistance  in  aaceviaining 
the  remaining  three  thousand  characters  of  his  alphabet.  As  to  our- 
mAveB,  we  confess,  that  we  have  been  put  in  mind  of  rather  a  ludicrous 
soene  in  one  of  Kotzelrae*a  plays.  A  village  schoolmaater  examines 
his  flock  in  geography.  "  Hans,  which  is  the  exact  hdght  of  Mount 
**  Sinai  >"  Sir,  1  believe  ten  thousand  feet.  "  You*reaa  igBoraanis, 
**  Ikau,  and  shall  be  flogged  for  it.  Miehel,ma  you  tell  ?  *' — '*  No>  sir, 
<'  I  cant  tell."  ''  That's  as  bad.  JB^taer,  can  you  ?  **  Why,  sir,  nobody 
can  tdl.*'  *'  That's  a  good  boy.  Why,  to  be  sure,  nobodj  can  tell 
how  high  Mount  Sinai  is.  Could  not  you  have  known  thst  before, 
you  blockheads  ?  *' 
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Thau  hast  said  my  Love  was  all  a  dream— if  so,  it  would  depart,— 
But  years  have  roU'd,  and  still  it  plays  and  lightens  round  my  heart ; 
Full  many  a  fount  of  other  joys  hath  ceas'd  to  flow  for  me, 
I'm  ohang'd  in  Ipoks,  in  hopes,  in  pride,  in  all,  save  love  to  thee. 

When  otjbors  praise  the  summer's  sun — the  bads  and  flowers  of  spring, 
Or  gaily  qaafr  the  laughing  wine,  the  days  of  autumn  bring ; 
t  think  how  dear  the  wintry  hours,  when  snow  hangs  on  the  tree, 
'  For  was  it  not  in  winter  first  I  walk'd  with  love  and  thee  ? 

And  others  talk  of  noon-day's  glow,  or  morning's  crimson  glance. 
Or  when  the  evening  star  looks  bright  athwart  the  blue  expanse ; 
I  love  the  dark  and  midnight  hour,  when  nought  I  hear  and  see. 
Except  thy  voice  in  fancy^  ear,  in  fkncy's  vinon  thee ! 

Oh  awful  is  the  sound  of  waves  that  dash  against  the  shore. 
But  there's  to  me  a  gentler  thought,  that  mingles  in  its  roar ; 
Sweeter  than  calm  or  bright  sunshine,  the  tempest  on  the  sen,  ^ 
For  storms  were  dark  on  ocean's  verge,  when  there  I  roam'd  with  thee. 

Tve  watch'd  thro'  many  a  midnight  hour,  and  seen  the  autumn  wane. 
And  many  a  year  hath  brought  the  hours  of  wintry  storms  again, 
But  time  hath  made  nor  night,  nor  storms,  less  beautiful  to  me. 
The  dearest  sights,  the  dearest  senads,  are  still  what  breathe  of  thee. 

Zaracu. 

*  This  U  the  lame  way  hi  which  the  Chinese  speH  theh-  names. 
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I  went  the  other  day  into  the  London  Debating  Society,  where 
I  sat  some  time  listening  to  the  speakers.  The  subject  under  discus- 
sion was,  which  form  of  goyernment  was  best,  and  whether  the  alter- 
ations which  ours  had  received  since  its  6rst  institution  had  much 
contributed  to  its  improveroent.  The  debate  was  conducted  with 
great  warmth  on  both  sides,  but,  whether  it  was  that  an  unnsual 
drowsiness  overtook  me,  or  that  the  subject  interested  me  but  little,  I 
fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  was  entertained  with  as  extrava^ 
gant  a  dream  as  ever  possessed  the  imagination  of  an  enthusiast. 

I  was  standing  in  the  most  lovely  plain  that  eye  ever  dwelt  upon. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  level,  though  occasionally  varied  with  gentle . 
inequalities,  which  rose  and  subsided  like  the  undulations  of  a  calm 
sea.  Lawns  were  enamelled  with  silken  flowers.  Harvests  raised 
their  heads  as  if  in  pride  of  springing  from  such  a  favored  territory. 
The  trees  were  besprinkled  with  gold.  Streams  sparkled  in  mean- 
ders. The  bounties  of  nature  had  been  poured  forth,  and  the  hand 
of  art  employed;  and  each  seemed  to  vie  for  superiority,  in  the  land 
which  both  variegated.  I  heard  the  song  of  labor,  and  the  laugh  of 
merriment.  Universal  happiness  wooed  the  sight.  *  Aromatic  gales 
breafhed  repose  upon  the  soul ;  and  I  felt  every  emotion  of  pleasure. 

As  I  was  enjoying  myself  in  this  delicious  spot,  my  attention 
was  diverted  to  a  Vehicle  of  so  curious  a  fashion,  that  it  was  unlike 
any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  low  at  one  end',  but  rose 
gradually  towards  the  other,  until  it  had  attained  a  considerable  ele- 
vation, when  it  suddenly  shot  upwards  to  a  pinnacle,  which  fell  from 
behind  in  a  precipice.  The  Vehicle  must  have  been  the  work  of 
several  centuries,  as  it  was  constructed  in  various  styles  of  building, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  different  ages,  which  formed  an  odd  con- 
trast to  each  other.  The  body  was  chiefly  Saxon,  with  a  little  mix- 
ture of  Gothic,  and  the  wheels  it  turned  upon,  which  were  very  wide 
and  strong,  were  of  the  same  architecture.  The  other  parts  of  it 
were  more  modern  and  ornamental;  but,  notwithstanding  the  beauty 
of  some  of  them,  and  the  art  by  which  they  were  constructed,  I  could 
not  help  fancying  they  were  somewhat  tinselly,  and  on  no  account 
worthy  of  an  unison  with  the  rough  and  stately  grandeur  of  the  body. 
Though  antiquity,  novelty,  elegance,  and  uncouthness,  were  thus 
fantastically  intermingled,  and  wrought  into  a  motley  group,  the 
Vehicle,  upon  the  whole,  was  wonderfully  imposing.  It  was,  per- 
haps, the  more  so  from  a  sort  of  indistinctness ;  and,  like  the  figure 
of  Death  in  Milton,  was  carried  further  into  the  sublime,  by  the  ima- 
gination being  left  at  liberty  to  wander  into  conjectures  about  it 

"  The — shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 
Or  sul^tance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 

For  each  seem'd  either; ■ 

■■  What  seem'd  his  head, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

VOL.  II.  3  R 
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Upon  a  further  view,  1  perceired  that  it  had  many  inhabitants,  who 
were  so  disposed  in  it,  that  a  numerous  body  stood*  conspicuously  at 
one  end;  a  smaller  in  the  middle;  and  upon  the  pinnacU  a  single 
person  only.  I  concluded  that  these  had  the  guidance  of  it,  but  1 
was  unable  to  see  distinctly,  as  the  Vehicle  was  often  enshrouded  ia 
a  cloud  of  dusL 

The  Vehicle  rolled  heavily  and.  slowly,  though  with  mpre  case 
than  I  should  have  hnagined  in  so  ponderous  a  machine,  along  ^ 
road  which  was  exactly  suited  to  it,  and  which,  after  winding  in 
every  possible  way,  bent  its  principal  course  by  a  wall  that  was  drawn 
all  round  the  Plain. 

As  I  kept  looking  at  the  Vehicle,  it  appeared  sometimes  to  flag, 
sometimes  to  be  on  the  point  of  stopping,  and  sometimes  to  go  back- 
wards :  bat  that  seeming  irregularity  in  its  progress  might  have  been 
owing,  either  to  my  not  clearly  making  out  which  was  its  front  or 
back  ;  or  to  a  delusion  that  arose  in  me  from  its  inscrutable  nature, 
or  to  some  other  cause  which  I  cannot  trace ;  as  the  road  being  every 
where  uniform  and  even,  could  have  presented  no  obstruction  to  its 
movements. 

It  struck  me  that,  whenever  the  Vehicle  was  unsteady  in  its- 
nM>tton,  a  sickly  hue  overspread  the  Plain. 

A  remarkable  figure  was  walking  up  and  down  the  Plain,  with 
its  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Vehicle.  Its  countenance  was  mild,  eheerful, 
and  forbearing,  but  had  a  little  tincture  of  suspicion,  and  was  strongly 
expressive  of  determination,     I  saw  a  sheathed  sword  by  its  side. 

Upon  the  wall  there  were  two  figures  very  unlike  eacb  other^  and 
ycl  living  in  friendship.  Both  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  figure  in  the 
Pkiin,  as  that  Bxed  its  eyes  on  the  Vehicle.  One  was  erect,  baughtyj 
and  ma^ifieently  dressed  in  lace  and  armour  :  the  other  was  mean 
and  prying  in  its  look,  was  coarsely  dad,  and  often  lav  down  and  fell, 
or  pretended  to  fall>  asleep  i  though,  when  it  walked  briskly  about,  it 
{^ipeared  to  be  very  powerful,  and  even  to  intimidate  it£  companion. 
1  thought  the  splendid  figure  was  glad  when  this  seemed  inclined  to 
sicepr 

After  gazing  a  length  of  time  with  astonishment  upon  the  Vehi- 
cle, the  Plain,  the  Wall,  and  M^e  Figunes,  I  began  to  regret  J  did  not 
understand  tlie  meaning  of  them,  when  my  notice  was  attracted  to  a 
little  man,  who  came  strutting  towards  me  with  a  fierce  cock  of  his 
hatj  and  a  face  of  prodigious  consequence.  "  Shall  I  explain  what 
"you  arc  looking  at?'*  said  he,  introducing  himself  without  further 
preface.  **  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you,**  said  I,  ''  but  I  should 
"  like,  first  of  all,  to  know  who  you  are,  and  how  you  are  qualified  to 
"  give  me  the  information  I  desire  ?"  "  I  am  the  spirit  of  a  Patriot," 
said  he  proudly  :  "when  I  was  in  the  House,  I  was  well  known,'*  con- 
tinued he  smiling;  *'  now  my  name  only  remains— you  must  have 
"  heard  it — it  is — "  "  I  never  did/*  said  I.  "  How  !*'  exclaimed  the' 
little  man,  recoiling  a  dozen  steps,  as  if  planet-struck,  *'  'tis  impossible 
"  that  I  should  be  so  soon  forgotten — I  who  brought  in  a  bill,  and 
"  made  a  motion  on — '*  "  I  thought,'*  said  1,  "  you  were  about  to 
"  explain  to  me  the  sight  before  us.'*  "  f  forgot  T  was  dead,"  said  the 
little  man^  "  but  you  will  forgive  a  little  enthusiasm  upon  a  particu- 
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• 

"  lar  sul^iectj  as  well  as  a  little  indignation  at  virtue  being  so  evan- 
'*  escent  on  earths    Attend. 

"The  Vehicle  you  see  is  the  Chariot  of  Government.  The  Plain 
"  around  yon  is  called  Liberty — and  the  WaU  is  the  boundary  of  it. 
"  The  figure  which  stands  upon  the  Plain,  and  eyes  the  Vehicle  so 
'*  steadfastly^  is  '  Obedience?  Those  upon  the  Wall  are  '  Army'  and 
"  'Police:*  it  is  needkss  to  point  them  out  separately,  as  they  are 
^'  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  dress.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
"  Wall  is  an  extensive  territory,  abounding  in  hideous  figures,  which 
*'  wander  continually  up  and  down,  and  watch  every  opportunity  of 
*'  the  Wall  being  neglected,  to  pass  over  it  into  this  Plain.  One  is 
named  *  Invasion,*  whom  you  will  easily  know  by  his  furious  and 
blustering  look  -,  as  you  wiU  '  Licentiousness,'  by  his  mad,  drunken, 
"  and  sometimes  pladd  demeanor. 

As  I  intend  showing  you  the  Vehicle,  the  Plain,  and  the  Wall, 
as  they  were  originally,  with  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in 
'^  them,  I  shorten  my  description  of  those  monsters  beyond  the  Wall, 
because,  being  principal  actors,  they  wiU  often  appear  before  your 
eyes.  Look  steadfastly,  and  clear  your  memory,  for  the  occur- 
rences of  many  centuries  wiU  pasd  by  you  with  rapidity,  and  your 
'*  quickest  sight  will  be  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  only  of  those  which 
'*  are  ^e  most  material. 

"  What  if  my  sight  is  too  duU  V  said  I.  "  Oh  !**  replied  the  little 
man,  "  I  will  open  your  eyes  in  a  twinkling — your's  are  not  the  first 
"  eyes  I  have  opened,  believe  me.  When  I  was  in  the  House — ** 
'*  May  /  ask  any  questions  ?**  said  I — **  As  few  as  you  can,**  said  the 
fittle  man. 

The  little  man  then  fiourished  a  stick  he  held  in  his  hand,  when 
so  magic  a  change  pervaded  every  thing,  that  it  was  long  ere  I  could 
he  persuaded  that  the  objects  presented  to  me  were  the  same  as  I  had 
been  before  contemplating.  Barrenness  usurped  the  place  of  Veidure, 
which  laded  away ;  the  Plain  became  rough  and  desolate,  and,  like  the 
flood  under  the  influence  of  the  wind,  shrunk  to  a  scanty  size ;  and 
the  Vehicle,  an  enormous,  awkward,  il^ined,  rickety  fabric,  tottered 
along,  under  the  weight  of  a  ooofiised  hoidct  of  people,  Uke  an  old 
man  who  is  scarcely  able  to  support  bis  6te|»s.  There  being  no  road 
at  this  time  mariced  out  to  confine  the  progress  of  the  Vehicle  within 
a  certain  boundary,  it  rolled,  now  here,  and  now  there,  in  various 
directions^  groaning  most  piteously  at  every  jolt  it  received  from  the 
vnevenness  of  the  Plain. 

Presently  the  face  of  Obedience  was  wrinkled  into  a  frown-— 
savagencss  sat  upon  it :  it  uttered  a  dreadful  yeU,  and  flashed  its 
sword  against  the  Vehicle.  The  little  man  here  whispered  me  that 
"  Obedience**  had  oecome  "  Rebellion." 

"  Army,"  who,  from  the  Wall,  had  been  some  time  regarding 
*'  Rebellion''  with  a  look  of  eagerness  and  ferocity,  now  rushed  to  attack 
it,  and  when  it  had  succeeded  in  driving  it  away,  hastened  to  assault 
the  Vehicle.  **  Invasion"  too,  accompanied  by  •'  Licentiousness," 
crossed  the  Wall,  where  it  was  left  unprotected,  and,  either  encoun- 
tering Army  a&d  overpowering  it,  or  leaguing  itself  to  Army,  over- 
turned the  Vehicle,  which  fell  into  pieces  from  the  shock. 
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The  people  who  dwelt  in  the  Vehicle  bntU  seven  smaller  ones 
from  its  ruins ;  but  they  were  so  weak  and  incommodious,  as  to  con- 
tain each  a  single  person  only;  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
people  were  compelled  to  stay  upon  the  Plain.  The  smaller  Vehicles 
being  speedily  dissolved,  either  by  the  same  causes  as  had  destroyed 
their  predecessor,  or  by  frequently  running  against,  and  shattering 
each  other,  another  was  erected  of  a  shape  altogether  new.  It  was 
amazinglv  lofty  and  capacious,  though  but  one  guide  sat  in  it*  It 
was  roughly  hewn,  and  without  any  decoration  or  finery,  but  was  so 
solid  and  strong  that  it  lasted  many  ages.  A  road  was  made  for  it. 
**  Rebellion,"  and  the  monsters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wall,  often 
attacked  it,  though  it  as  often  repelled  them;  but  they  sometimes  were 
successful  in  dislodging  its  conductor,  though  they  could  not  demo- 
lish the  Vehicle. 

I  had  long  observed  in  the  Plain  an  edifice  that  was  much  taller 
than  the  Vehicle,  but,  as  it  had  continued  immoveable,  and  had  not 
been  interfered  with  during  any  of  the  commotions,  I  had  taken  little 
notice  of  it.  It  was  clothed  in  scarlet,  was  rich  and  gaiidy  in  the 
extreme,  and  of  a  shape  which  I  .confess  myself  unable  to  describe. 
I  saw  painted  on  it,  fires,  and  racks,  and  daggers,  and  other 
instruments  of  torture  and  violence,  with  crusts  of  bread  and 
wafers;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  strange  medley,  engraven  in 
capital  letters,  words  too  blasphemous  to  be  cited.  There  were 
in  it  a  number  of  lazy,  fat,  luxurious  men,  who  did  nothing  bat 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  who  never  exerted  themselves  but  in 
striving  who  should  kiss  oflenest  a  prodigious  toe,  which  was 
cushioned  on  a  prodigious  eminence.  At  one  time,  as  my  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  edifice,  I  fancied  1  saw  "  Licentiousness"  creep 
up  its  sides;  but,  perhaps,  my  sight  deceived  me  in  that  particular, 
as  the  edifice  lay  at  a  great  distance,  and  as  I  never  saw  *'  Liceu- 
**  tiousness**  creep  out  again.  Of  a  sudden,  it  shook  off  its  lethargy, 
and  rushed  along  the  road  where  the  Vehicle  was  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  two  often  met,  and  the  Vehicle  being  always 
forced  upon  the  Plain,  was  so  disordered  by  the  roughness  of  it* 
together  witti  the  shocks  which  it  received  from  the  edifice,  that  it 
was  well  nigh  fallitig  to  pieces.  The  conductor,  growing  atiast  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  of  remaining  in  so  lofty  and  so  tottering  a  fabric, 
sloped  it  from  the  foot  of  the  pinnacle  to  the  ground,  to  give  it  a 
better  foundation ;  and  then,  in  order,  I  imagined,  to  balance  the 
parts,  disposed  in  it,  as  I  had  seen  at  first,  the  people  who  had  lived  on 
the  Plain  ever  since  the  crumbling  to  pieces  of  the  original  Vehicle. 
It  was  now  so  strong,  that  it  purposely  encountered  the  edifice,  and, 
at  one  blow,  dashed  it  to  atoms. 

«  Pray,"  said  I  to  the  little  man,  "  what  is  this  edifice  called  ?" 
"  Popery,"  said  he.  "  Where  did  it  come  from  V  said  I.  "  The 
**  Devil  only  knows,"  replied  the  little  man :  "  it  crept  piece-meal  into 
"  the  Plain,  dt  the  time  of  the  seven  Vehicles,  and  was  cemented 
**  into  the  form,  and  built  up  to  the  height  you  witnessed,  by  those 
"  who  dwelt  in  it."  "  What!"  said  I,  in  amazement,  "did  those 
slothful  people  erect  of  themselves  so  stately  a  structure?    It  ap- 
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'^  pears  to  me  impossible  that  their  energies  could  ever  have  been 
"  awakened."  "  They  were  very  industrious/'  said  the  little  man, 
**  until  they  had  finished  the  building ;  but  their  activity  wpuld 
**  have  availed  them  little,  without  the  assistance  of  an  invisible 
**  artizan,  named  *  Opinion/  who  lent  them  every  possible  help,  and, 
**  I  believe,  made  them  carry  the  building  higher  than  they  had  at 
**  first  intended.  Opinion  assisted,  in  like  manner,  the  inhabitants 
"  of  the  Vehicle ;  shaped  the  Plain  as  you  see  it;  and  is  the  artificer 
*^  of  almost  every  thing  about  yon." 

^*  Ahl"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  after  a  pause,  **  Obedience 
**  would  never  have  changed  to  Rebellion  ;  Invasion  and  Licentious- 
"  ness  would  never  have  come  into  the  Plain ;  the  Plain  would  never 
**  have  shrunk  up,  pr  lost  its  beauty ;  and  the  Vehicle  would  never 
**  have  been  destroyed,  or  lU  Conductors  thrown  out;  in  short,  all 
"  these  distarbances  and  evils  would  have  been  prevented,  if  the 
**  Vehicle  had  kept  within  its  track.''  **  What  if  it  deviated  by  acci^ 
'^  dent?"  said|I.  ''  By  accident!"  said  the  little  man,  ''by  accident  I 
"  it  has  no  right  to  run  on  the  Plain  by  accident — it  never  could  by 
accident."  "  How  do  you  account  then,"  said  I, ''  for  the  disasters 
that  befel  the  original  Vehicle,  which  had  no  road  to  regulate  its 
journey,  and  therefore  wandered  at  random  over  the  Plain,  through 
want  of  a  proper  direction  ?"  **  There  was  an  obscurity  hanging 
about  that  Vehicle,"  said  the  little  man,  ''which  prevented  us  from 
observing  it  very  accurately.  Perhaps  Obedience  was  disgusted  at 
sucb  a  frightful  building,  or  was  filled  with  resentment  at  its  not 
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''  restraining  itself  to  one  part  only  of  the  Plain." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  the  reason  of  the  Vehicle's  running 
"  so  often  upon  the  Plain,  since,  instead  of  deriving  advantage  from 
^  such  incursions,  its  Conductors  have  been  often  thrown  from  their 
seats,  and  it  has  generally  been  so  much  shaken,  as  not,  for  a  long 
time,  to  recover  its  equilibrium  ?  Does  it  arise  from  its  wishing  to 
"  find  a  better  foundation  than  the  road  affords,  or  from  some  invisi- 
**  ble  and  irresistible  attraction  in  the  Plain?"  "  Really  I  don't 
"  know,"  answered  the  little  man. 

"  How  is  it,"  I  continued,  "  that  the  Vehicle  moves  upon  the 
"  Plain,  which  is  so  rough,  with  greater  rapidity  than  it  does  upon  the 
"  road?  Why  should  the  Conductor,  when  dislodged  from  the  pinnacle, 
"  always  fall  over  the  precipice  behind,  to  his  destruction,  as  there 
"  appears  to  be  a  safe  and  easy  descent  by  the  slope?  Why  should 
*'  he  not  descend  by  the  slope,  as  he  sometimes  ascends  by  it?  And 
"  though  the  Vehicle  is  so  full  of  people,  why  should  the  Conductor 
**  be  the  only  one  ever  jogged  from  his  place  ?"  "  Really  I  don't 
**  know,"  answered  the  little  man. 

I  had  also  remarked,  in  the  course  of  these  troubles  and  trans- 
formations, which  lasted  many  centuries,  that  "  Invasion"  often  took 
the  Conductor's  seat,  after  it  had  thrown  him  out;  and,  though  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  dreadful  monster,  as  long  as  it  lay  concealed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Wall,  and  was  attacked  by  "  Obedience,"  when- 
ever it  came  into  the  Plain,  yet,  when  it  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing itself  in  the  pinnacle,  it  lost  its  tenors,  and  was  even  caressed  by 
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"  Obedieacet*'  I  observed,  ikat  wkeoever  '*  Invasion**  croesied  tht 
Wall,  ibe  VehicW,  finding  no  protection  on  the  Plain,  turned  back 
to  Uie  road,  as  to  its  only  place  of  security.*  *'  Liotntiousneaa"  alvays 
aeeompauied  ^  InvaflM>ii''  in  its  jnarcb ;  bnt  Invasion,  as  soon  as  it 
had  taken  its  seai  in  the  Vehicle,  always  attempted  to  drive  oat 
^  Licenlionsnfasa,",  There  was  a  very  o^  delusion  which  prevailed 
wiAh  reipect  to  Ihe  Plain,  whenever  Ucentiousitess  easae  vkt/o  it-^it 
seemed  mfiiutely  larger  than  before,  tbovgh,  I  was  assured  by  the 
little  man,  it  had  become  much'  sniatter.  It  once  or  twice  happened, 
I  thought,  that  Isvasioa  entered  the  Plain,  by  permission  of  Army, 
and  by  invitation  of  Obedience,  to  help  them  to  brush  out  and 
cleaiise  tlie  Vehicle.  After  the  Vehicle  had  been  slanted  down  for 
the  reception  of  the  people,  tlie  pinnacle  dwindled  in  height,  the  Plain 
becane  larger  and  less  banen*  aad  the  Figure  *'  Police*'  was  then 
first  placed  on  the  Wall,  in  order  to  keep  out  ''  Licentiousnesf,** 
whieh,  claining  some  kin  to  Army,  had,  on  that  account,  never  been 
totally  discouraged  from  making  its  innaad  on  the  Plain.  **  Pray," 
said  I,  '*  why  are  the  people  disposed  in  the  Vehicle  as  I  see  them?" 
The  little  man  returned  me  no  answer  to  this  question. 

It  was  about  this  time  ^at  tb^  Conductor  began  to  play  with 
some  pretty  toys  which  occupied  his  whole  attention.  Being,  there- 
iote,  unable  to  devote  himself  to  the  Vehicle,  he  employed  an  Asdstant 
to  guide  it.  As  it  rolled  from  the  direction  of  the  greatest  number  of 
people,  the  assistant  was  taken  from  that  body,  was  stationed  in  a 
conspicuous  place  to  observe  what  was  goii^  forward,  and  was 
desired  to  touch,  whenever  he  pleased,  a  spring  that  lay  under  Uie 
Cc«iductor*s  seat»  that  was  connected  with  the  wheels,  and  that  regu- 
lated the  motion  of  the  whole  fabric^  I  was  once  or  twice  on  the 
point  of  asking  the  little  man,  if  a  female  did  not  sometimes  hover 
ronad  that  spring;  but,  deeming  iX  a  deception  of  my  eyes,  I  though 
it  best  to  suppress  the  question. 

''  Why/*  said  I,  "  should  the  Conductor  so  engage  Kimself,  as 
"  to  make  it  necessary  to  employ  the  Assistant}'*  ^le  little  man 
shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  said  nothing. 

The  first  thing  the  Assistant  did,  was  to  order  a  set  of  men  that 
I  had  not  observed  before,  to  attend  him.  They  emeiged  from  the 
dust  that  enveloped  the  very  bottom  of  the  Vehicle.  If  I  had  not  seen 
where  they  came  from,  I  should  have  jmaginj^d^  from  their  dismal  ap- 
pearance, that  they  had  either  dropped  mm  a  cloud  that  was  preg- 
nant with  hurricane  and  thunder,  or  been  shot  out  of  some  volcano. 
They  were  dressed  in  enormous  powdered  wigs,  and  black  gowns,  and 
wore  long,  gaunt,  and  viiiegar  masks.  As  my  eyes  were  strong 
enough  to  pierce  through  every  substance,  I  coula  see  that  their  hearts 
were  black,  and  that  receptacle  which,  in  other  people's  breasts,  was 
inhabited  by  a  little  sensitive  figure,  called  Conscience,  was  in  their's 
vacant.  They  held  under  their  arms  prodigious  folios,  which  were 
written  in  an  uncouth  dialect,  and  which,  the  little  man  told  me  in  a 
whisper,  were,  in  one  respect,  like  the  sybirs  books,  as  if  all  were 
burnt  but  one,  that  one  could  contain  as  much  as  all.  Tliey  tidked 
very  loudly  and  volubly,  and  made  use  of  so  many  unintelligible 
phrases  and  circumlocutions  in  expressing  themselves,  that  ftili  half 
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an  hour  had  elapsed  before  I  could  make  out>  that  it  was  impossible 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  oracular  gibberish  they  uttered. 
The  most  frequent  word  in  their  mouths  was  "  Ljetw.'* 

Part  of  these  people  were  employed  by  the  Assistant  to  blind 
**  Obedience/*  and  tne  Conductor,  by  throwing  dust  into  their  eyes ; 
and  part  to  fill  up  the  chasms  in  the  Plain  with  their  books.  The  Plain 
being  thus  smoothed  fof  the  Vehicle^  it  ran,  for  some  time,  with 
wonderful  ease  upon  it ;  but  Obedience  soon  after  recovering  his 
sight,  the  books  mstantTy  vanished,  the  Plain  became  roagher  than 
ever,  and,  before  the  Vehicle  cOuld  regain  the  road,  the  Conductor, 
with  his  Assistant,  were  shaken  out  of  their  seats,  and  dashed  to 
pieces  down  the  precipice. 

After  one  or  two  disasters  of  this  description,  it  was  found  to  be 
80  dangerous  to  drive  the  Vehicle  oil  the  Plain,  that  all  other  Assist- 
ants studiously  confined  it  to  the  road,  and  contented  themselves 
with  exercising  their  ingenuity  to  improve  it,  not  by  cutting  away 
those  parts  that  were  cumbersome  and  ugl^,  but  by  adding  gilt  and 
plaister  to  hide  them,  and  by  hanging  on  it  a  quantity  of  fine  and 
almost  imperceptible  wheels,  which,  instead  of  aiding,  only  grated 
against,  and  obstructed  the  <Hhers,  and  colored  formerly  the  problem 
that  had  puzzled  me  of  its  irregular  progress  in  its  tra<ik« 

During  this  period,  the  Plain,  by  degrees,  recovered  its  verdure, 
until  it  became  as  beautiful  as  when  i  first  beheld  it 

^*  But  you  would  Uke,"  said  the  little  ttmn  to  me, "  t»  havd  a  bet- 
**  ter  view  of  thei  two  bodies  of  people  in  the  Vehicfee  V* 

Throwing  my  eves  towardi  the  middle  body*  I  Eaw  ev«ry  one. 
fast  aaieep ;  but,  in  the  larger  body,  tbete  was  such  »  confusion,  that 
it  quite  distracted  me.  I  saw  some  fauglging  and  some  beating  blaeks 
-^-some  eating  what  I  took  to  be  sand,  buttrhich  the  little  man  assured 
me^  ufiotf  his  bcmor,  was  East  India  Sugars-some  reading  ouft  of  btbletf 
and  other  holy  books,  and  preaching  forbMtrance,  and  yet  Hying  into 
otttrageous  passion^  if  contradicted-^tbey  resembled  invisible  ink,  as 
their  characters  were  not  discovered  to  bctblack,  until  they  were  heated. 
1  saw  one  kissing  donkeys,  dogs,  pigs,  And  other  beasts— ^another 
covered  all  over  with  what  I  conceived  were  hieroglyphics,  but  which 
I  afterwards  found  were  calculatioos-^I  taw  some  with  roHs  of  paper, 
ten  miles  long,  with  pictures  of  cart-*whips  and  slaves,  and  with  mil**. 
lioae  of  names  Upon  them  in  the  sam«  han(f*writing>->oI  saw  a  num-> 
ber  of  blythe,  mer^»  chubby- faced  fellows,  who,  the  little  man  said, 
were  called  ib«,  fighting  with  vehement,  angry^  tempestuous  fellows* 
*^  Aye,''  cried  the  little  maa  joyfblly, "  1  was  one  of  those-^-there  vir- 
**  tue  Bits»  mid  patriotismr,  and  honor,  and  disinterestedness)  and  con^ 
"  tempt  of  money,  and-  ■  ■'' 

As  the  little  man  was. proceeding  in  his  speech,  I  heard  an  uni- 
versal claUsev  around  me,  and  looking  towairds  the  Wall,  I  observed 
**•  Aviny,"  whioh  had  long  drooped  from  ittacttvity,  pricking  up  its 
ears,  and  betraying  several  tokens  of  anxiety  to  jump  upon  the  ter- 
ritory beyond.  The  tittle  man,  too,  of  a  sudden,  began  to  caper  in 
the  air,  9fi^  eitpressing.  in  his  face  as  muck  joy. as  it  could  contain, 
hallo'd  *^  Peninsula/'  so  loudly,  that  the  noise  awoke  me. 
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TO  A  YOUNG  VRIENDy 
THE  OVLT  CHILD  OF  HBE  PARENTS. 

The  holiest  earthly  love  we  feel 

Has  drawn  a  circle  round  thee. 
Beyond  whose  hallowed  line  can  steal 

No  evil  tbinf^  to  woand  thee ; 
There,  sheltered  by  its  tender  seal. 

Nothing  bot  bliss  has  found  thee. 

There's  something  in  this  peace  of  thine. 

That  seems  to  make  thoe  holy ; 
Methinks  thou  art  a  thing  diyinc. 

Worshipped  in  gladness  solely  ; 
And  it  were  sin  to  touch  the  shrine 

With  worldly  melancholy.  A*»»*h. 


MBTAPnTSICS  OF  PASIIIOK. 

Si  qiiis  nnno  quoent,  quo  res  bcec  pertinetf  illuc : 
Dnm  vitant  stalti  Titia,  in  Gontnria  currant 
Maltfainus  tunici«  demit^  ambulat— 

Uter  ett  innnior  horam  t  Hoe. 

What  in  the  name  of  Phaeton  is  this  yehicle  rolling  quickly 
along  St.  James's  Street — its  shapeless  leathern  hood  made  after  the 
model  of  one  of  Dr.  Birkbeck's  cures  for  a  smoking  chimney,  intended 
to  turn,  like  a  well-trained  husband,  its  deaf  ear  to  the  storm — so 
humble  in  its  construction  as  almost  to  perform  the  office  of  scayenger 
by  sweeping  the  street,  looking  like  a  sledge,  or  a  baker's  barrow  ? 
Who  inhabits  this  shell?  Which  of  the  Linnean  vermiculi  is  shrouded 
in  the  interior  of  this  univalvular  locomotive  conch — this  Long  Acre 
nautilus?  Why  it  is  positively  nothing  after  all  but  a  cabriolet. 
See,  it  pulls  up  with  a  sudden  full-stop  check ;  the  boy  groom  hastily 
dismounts  from  his  lodement,  where  he  might  with  truth  have 
complained,  like  the  genUe  bird  of  old  which  found  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  its  foot.  The  inhabitant  creeps  out,  like  a  duckling  from  iU 
shell,  or  like  a  seed  from  its  pod,  or  like  the  bright  flash  of  the  eye 
of  an  Albanian  beauty  from  the  recesses  of  her  dark  hood  I  What 
is  the  creature  like?  Very  much  like  a  man  of  five  feet  ten  high; 
plainly  clad  in  a  blue  frock  coat,  a  black  silk  neckcloth,  dark  colored, 
somewhat  close  fitting  trowsers,  tightly  i:onfined  under  the  foot, 
nothing  extraordinary  or  extreme,  simple — ^nothing  for  description, 
nothing  in  the  exterior  even  for  L.£.  L.to  fall  in  love  with.  But 
mark  Uxe  proud  glance  of  his  eye,  the  manly  independence  of  his 
step,  his  air,  and  manner-*What  is  he  ?  a  Man  of  Fashion. 

Well,  then, who  can  this  be  ambling  an  old  English  thoroughrbred 
horse  along  the  Champs  Elysees  ?  His  method  of  equitation  ultra- 
military  ;  his  legs  inflexible,  something  like  a  pair  of  tailors'  shears 
across  a  goose  handle ;  his  gay  colored  coat,  small  and  shapeless,  a 
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mere  tailor's  reniDant ;  his  party-colpred  waistcoats  \n  endless  folds 
of  radiance,  like  skeins  of  pattern  silks,  a  mantua-maker's  Iris  around 
bis  neck ;  his  apology  for  a  hat,  looking  as  though  he  had  plotted 
economy  in  his  purchase  by  buying  one  two  sizes  less  than  a  fit ;  his 
hak  like  a  worn*out  birch  besom  in  advance  of  each  of  his  ears,  and 
then  his  impassable  forest  of  whiskers,  sufficient  to  raise  the  envy  of 
every  speculative  chair-stufier  in  Paris.  Who  is  he  ?  Why  he  is  ft 
French  Man  of  Fashion. 

Can  this  being  claim  any  kindred  or  alliance  in  nature  with  the 
two  former  ?  is  he  to  be  janked  by  natural  historians  in  the  samp 
order  in  nature  ?  Tou  may  see  him  on  the  bleak  barren  coast  of 
Winter  Harbor  in  about  75  degrees  north  latitude ;  his  broad  and 
flat  countenance,  high  cheek  bones,  small  and  deep-sunk  eyes,  short 
pug  nose,  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  coarse  black  and  straight  hair,  his 
greasy  tawny  brown  skin,  are  the  envy  and  admiration  of  his  tribe. 
His  jacket  descending  as  low  as  the  hip  joint,  is  made  of  tl^e  white 
dog  or  wolf  skin,  the  fur  inside  next  nis  body ;  his  dress  breeches 
are  distinguished  from  the  Vulgar  by  being  of  the  finest  bear  fur,  the 
hair  side  outward*  Then  look  at  nis  seal  skin  canoe,  full  two  feet 
longer  than  any  other,  far  or  near ;  the  handles  of  the  paddles  mar- 
vellously inlaid  with  bone,  his  knife  made  from  the  tusks  of  a  mighty 
walrus  ne  has  slain,  carved  and  ornamented.  But  observe  his 
carriage,  his  dancing^  the  loudness  and  majesty  of  his  voice,  the 
style  in  which  he  hanales  his  fishing  spear.  What  is  he  ?  An  Esqui- 
maux Man  of  Fashion. 

Nature,  how  general,  how  immutable  are  tby  laws !  how  litde 
subject  to  change  are  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  huma^ 
xnind  in  every  state  and  stage  is  affected,  is  moved  to  joy  and  sorrow! 
All  these  men  of  fashion  are  actuated  by  one  feeling,  uniformly  tHe 
same  in  its  origin,  uniformly  the  same  in  its  results.  The  results — 
what  are  they  ?  Admiration,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  imitate.  We 
shall  presently  see  the  reasons  of  this  universal  effect  produced  fropa 
such  apparently  dissimilar  causes ;  but  look  to  the  positive  conse- 
quences of  this  pervading,  evanescent,  untangible  influence  called 
Fashion.  In  London  or  Paris«  here  is  a  man  has  gained,  no  matter 
how,  the  station  of  a  leader,  he  is  in  the  van  of  the  prevailing  mode; 
nay,  he  is  himself  the  former  and  framer  of  that  mode.  Thousands 
stand  aloof  in  reverential  awe,  behold  his  prepient  form  of  existence, 
watch  the  last  changes  effected  in  his  dress,  his  equipage,  his  furni- 
ture, his  colloquial  idioms.  Go  to  any  public  place  of  resort,  and  jf 
sufficient  time  from  the  last  change  be  afforded,  you  will  see  a 
thousand  coats  squared  by  the  same  pattern  as  his.  Like  the  children 
in  Cruikshank's  picture  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  you  may  all  swear 
to  the  father  by  a  main  feature,  their  legitimacy  is  proved  beyond 
controversy  by  the  length  of  the  nose! 

.  Have  these  blind  followers  grasped  the  object  of  their  painful 
pursuit?  are  they  now  settled  as  men  of  fashion  by  the  figure  of  their 
fikicts?  Pshaw — Lord  Velvet  and  Beau  Broadcloth  had  their  skirts 
a  foU  inch  shorter  last  Sunday  in  the  Park.    The  former  length  is 
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sow  a  solecism,  a  barbarity,  an  offence  to  taste,  a  scandal  to  the 
shears.  No,  this  is  the  characteristic,  the  very  essence  of  the 'idol : 
we  call  to  it  fervently  as  Macbeth  did  to  the  unembodied  dagger, 
**  Come,  let  rae  clutch  thee ;"  we  call  in  vain !  Let  the  time  come 
when  there  can  exist  ten  thousand  men  of  fashion  (hi  the  close 
application  of  the  word)  in  England,  and  the  face  of  nature  roust  be 
changed,  the  constitution  of  man  himself  broken  and  revolutionized. 

The  results  of  fashion  beine  the  same  in  all  forms  of  society, 
and  under  every  modification  of  appearance,  so  are  the  individuaJs 
who  may  properly  be  said  to  control  that  .influence.  They  are  alike 
in  their  feelings  in  relation  t6  others.  A  man  of  fashion  in  Pall  Mall 
or  Melville  Island,  is  in  constant  contradiction,  not  only  to  all  society, 
but  to  himself.  He  despises  his  fellow  worms,  because  they  are 
unlike  him,  while  he  is  in  anxious  and  unceasing  activity  to  prevent 
such  a  degrading  approximation.  He  possesses  the  power  of  keeping 
in  the  van,  and  heaps  contumely  on  those  whom  he  does  not  permit 
to  approach  ;  like  the  vanity  of  the  fore-wheel  of  a  carriage  boasting 
that  the  posterior  one  never  overtakes  it.  He  treats  those  who  are 
not  successful  rivals  with  contempt ;  and  those  who  are,  with  hatred. 
Neither  does  he  own  any  greater  degree  of  kindness  for  those  who 
are  his  equals,  even  though  at  such  a  distance  that  he.  need  not 
entertain  any  fear  of  obstruction  in  the  range  of  his  own  particular 
influence.  He  is  not  content  to  occupy  his  own  orbit,  but  despises 
those  who  move  in  any  other.  Only  suppose  placed  by  any  conciki- 
rence  of  circumstances  in  one  apartment,  a  Bond  Street,  a  Place  du 
Carousel,  and  a  North  Pole  Man  of  Fashion.  Think  of  the  cold 
contempt,  and  the  silent  but  proud  disdain,  of  the  two  firsts  and  the 
loud  screech  of  unbridled  laughter  from  the  polished  and  dexterous 
seal  catcher,  the  glory  of  his  tribe !  A  genuine  votary  of  fashion  in 
one  latitude  or  other,  roust  of  nefsessitv  be  an  antisocial  man,  although 
it  is  only  in  society  he  can  obtain  the  object  of  his  earnest  desire, 
the  delight  of  his  soul.    Strange  paradox* 

As  there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  any  real  community  of  feeling  be- 
tween coeval  men  of  fashion,  so  neither  is  any  posthumous  respect 
shown  to  those  in  whose  ateps  they  follow.  All  authority }  is  denied, 
even  to  those  who  could  tell  us  as  country  epitaphs  do,  **  I  was  once 
**  what  you  are  now."  Fashion  despises  the  sacred  tie  of  ancestry. 
Every  man  of  fashion  is  as  much  bound  to  ridicule  and  neglect  the 
external  glory  of  the  past  century,  as  of  the  past  year.  Like  a  young 
eagle  just  out  of  the  nest  and  fresh  on  the  wing,  be  owns  no  parent- 
age, acknowledges  no  kindred,  the  beauty  of  his  plumage  and  bravery 
of  his  strength  is  his  own,  his  present  mncy  his  only  guide.  There 
is  something  in  this  fact  awfully  depressing.  Eminent  as  you  may 
be,  the  idol  of  the  day,  the  unapproachable  director  of  change,  your 
time  will  surely  come  when  you  will  be  treated  as  an  outcast,  a  no- 
thing— yes :  last  out  your  time,  let  tailors  and  friseurs  do  their  office 
— hold  the  reins  until  the  palsied,  withering  hand  reluctantly  dis- 
misses them— be  a  man  of  fashion  until'  three  score  and  ten  if  you 
please,  yet  the  next  generation  will  hold  you  in  contempt  as  relatively 
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barbarous;  you  will,  if  remembered  at  all,  be  the  hissing  and  the 
scorn  of  your  successors.  Nay,  not  only  those  who  succeed  you  in 
empire,  but  the  nation  at  large,  positively  the  mob,  will  cast  their 
scurril  gibes  upon  you  as  a  by-gone  dandy^  a  model  of  depraved 
taste,  a  sample  of  the  past— an  antique  I 

How  must  it  move  to  melancholy,  when  a  man  of  fashion,  in  all 
the  pride  and  conscious  dignitv  of  bein^  the  very  dictator,  the  Geesar 
of  the  empire  of  taste,  attends  our  national  theatres!  when  he  wit- 
nesses the  dress  and  manners  of  the  past  age  brought  upon  the  stage 
for  comic  effect,  and  looked  upon,  even  by  the  galleries,  with  as 
much  levity  as  a  mountebank's  party-colored  coat,  regarded  as  the 
wanton  mimicry  of  caricature.  There  is  enough,  one  would  think, 
in  such  a  moral  spectacle  to  moderate  the  most  unassuaged  passion 
for  fashionable  fame.  Ah  t  look  upon  that  beau  of  a  century  past. 
Look  at  his  powdered  and  essenced  wig,  his  fringed  neck-ctoth, 
his  lace,  his  ruffles,  and  embroidered  satin,  his  polished  cane !  Was 
^eyer  such  a  man  the  envy  of  admiring  crowds,  the  very  apex,  the 
top  stone  of  fashionable  life  ?  Impossible.  His  first  entrance  is  now 
greeted  with  a  derisivQ  smile,  even  from  the  present  race  of  men  of 
fashion,  the  inheritors  of  his  glory.  Heavens  I  who  can  believe  him 
ever  to  have  been  a  fashionable  man,  a  man  holding  the  same  relative 

chieftainship  as  Brummell  once  held,  and  as  H now  holds?    Is 

it  true  that  he  was  all  this  ?     Yes :  then  ye  Brummells,  ye  H s, 

jm  P s,  look  upon  him  as  the  prototype  of  what  you  will  one  day 

become.  Draw,  for  once,  some  moral  from  the  scene.  Consider 
that  *'  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away."  Yes:  you,  at  no 
distant  day,  perhaps,  will  certainly  become  what  he  is  now,  the  sub- 
ject of  ribald  jests,  of  profane  scorn ;  yea,  of  mob  contempt  and 
jocularity  I 

Surely  a  very  little  share  of  phi)psophical  reflection  should  serve, 
to  repress  the  vain  glory  of  modern  fashion.  The  representation  of 
antiquated  finery  would  cease  to  move  us  to  smiles  of  contempt,  if 
we  did  but  pause  to  consider.  But  who  would  ever  laugh  if  they 
did  consider  f  Hobbes  tells  us  that  laughter  is  produced  in  all  cases 
by  the  idea  of  our  own  preteni  superiority  being  forced  upon  our  at- 
tention. It  is,  for  this  reason,  that  refined  wit,  yielding  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  mental  emotion,  is  not  productive  of  much  lauehter.  The 
laugh  of  a  man  of  fashion,  however,  is  originated  precisely  by  this 
despicable  vanity,  this  presumptuous  self-conoeit.  ^e  hears  of  the 
manners  of  the  past,  he  witnesses  the  just  delineation  of  other  times, 
or  of  other  countries;  his  soul,  trammelled  by  habit,  takes  in  only  one 
mean  view  of  the  whole,  he  contrasts  his  own  assumed  superiority, 
.and  glee  and  merriment  are  the  sentiments  of  his  mind.  He  decides 
that  every  circumstance  which  differs  from  himself  and  his  own  prac- 
tices, as  it  yields  no  agreeable  association  to  his  mind,  must  be  im- 
measurably inferior,  must  of  necessity  be  gross  and  unideal.  All  the 
while  the  truth  existing  that  there  is  no  kind  of  inhereni  superiority 
of  one  farm  of  dress,  one  style  of  furniture,  one  system  of  external 
manners,  over  another.    The  dress  and  manners  of  the  court  and 
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room  of  St.  James's,  can  boast  no  degree  of  eleration  or 
naiwrml  refinement  o?er  those  of  the  court  of  the  King  of  Leetakool 
Every  custom  or  external  decoration  of  life,  in  one  climate  or  the 
other,  which  has  no  immediate  connection  with  Morois,  is  in  eiery 
sense  on  a  natural,  an  indisputable  equality. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  curious  to  obserre  the  operation  of 
this  orerweening  conceit  in  fashion,  in  a  national  point  of  view.  A 
trat eller  like  Sir  John  Carr,  or  any  other  dunce,  who  fails  to  get  a 
living  by  honest  industry,  puts  up  a  couple  of  shirts  in  a  bag,  and  sets 
sail  on  a  journey  of  obserfation.  In  the  true  spirit  of  cockney 
wonder,  he  notes  down  as  marvels,  that  in  the  first  country  the  men 
kiss  each  other's  cheeks;  in  a  second,  the  form  of  salutation  is  a 
gentle  or  brisk  rubbing  of  noses  according  to  the  ardor  of  congratn* 
lation ;  in  a  third,  that  hospitality  is  shown  by  washing  the  feet  of 
the  guest;  in  another,  that  train  oil  and  blubber  ointments  exhibit 
tokens  of  the  most  exalted  and  cordial  respect  And  so  of  dress  and 
decoration.  Some  carry  rings  in  their  noses,  others  in  their  ears; 
some  wear  untahned  skins,  others  no  skins  but  their  own ;  some  wear 
breeches  of  a  peculiar  cut,  some  none  at  all.  The  whole  nation  is 
filled  with  laughter  and  derision  at  these  accounts.  They  look  round 
On  each  other  with  smiles,  and  with  hearts  swelling  wiui  gratitude, 
thank  God  that  their  lots  have  been  cast  in  a  happy  land,  where 
no  such  barbarous  and  unnatural  habits  obtain,  where  men  reserve 
the  kisses  for  their  female  friends,  and  where  good  kerseymeres  aaay 
often  be  obtained—upon  credit  I 

The  duty  of  a  traveller  is  to  see  and  relate  thingSi  as  they  exist, 
his  deductions  and  reasoning^  are  no  better  than  other  people's^  no 
better  because  he  is  a  traveller.  It  is  very  right  that  we  should 
know  about  this  rubbing  of  noses  and  knocking  of  foreheads,  but 
desperately  foolish  that  we  should  swdl  with  pride  at  our  own  fhncied 
superiority;  let  our  own  most  approved  fashions  be  honeady  related 
in  black  and  white,  aad  we  should  be  ready  to  swear  they  were  the 
manners  Of  a  newly-discovered  island,  and  appeal  to  ^e  Ck>BHDittee 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  **  The  chief  inhabitants  sometimes  as> 
**  semble  in  considerable  numbers  in  a  large  building  erected  for  that 
'*  purpose,  the  sides  of  which  are  divided  by  small  compartments, 
<'  which  are  allotted  according  to  the  power  and  rank  Hi  the  visitors 
"  and  chiefs.  A  portion  of  the  floor,  which  is  partitioned  from  the 
**  rest,  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  performers  of  a  kind  of  noisy  and 
**  discordant  music.  This  music  consists  of  the  simultaneous  exer- 
**  tions  of  many  instruments.  The  greatest  number  of  these  instru^ 
**  ments  consists  of  small  boxes  of  wood,  over  which  the  intestines  of 

some  animal  are  tightly  strained.   These  are  held  in  die  left  hand ; 

the  right  holds  a  wooden  stick,  by  which  a  number  of  hairs  from 
**  the  tail  of  a  horse  are  extended.  These  sticks  are  then  scraped 
"  sharply  on  the  strings,  which  produces  a  squeaking  and  vibratory 
'<  sound.  There  are  also  some  kinds  of  wooden  tubes  or  whistles 
^  which  accompany  the  former,  and  altogether  produce  sounds  which 
*^  are  unlike  any  thing  in  nature,  are  hideous  teyond  doscriptaon, 
*'  and  must  be  heard  to  be  adequately  conceived.    Then  some  na- 
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lives  who  are  bred  up  from  infancy  to  the  art,  and  reeeive  a  stipn^ 
lated  hire,  come  forward  on  an  elevated  floor,  and  recite  amatory 
verser  in  long  drawn  sounds  alternately  high  and  low,  accompanied 
with  the  most  grotesque  inflexions  and  shakings  of  the  voice.  We 
were  overcome  with  laughter,  but  the  natives  seemed  to  listen  with 
"  great  composure,  and  very  frequently  shewed  their  approbation  by 
"  a  loud  clapping  oif  hands  and  exclamations  of  approval.  Many  of 
"  the  females  wore  birds*  feathers  in  their  head  dresses,  which  waving 
**  as  they  moved  their  heads,  had  a  pleasing  efi*ect«  They  also  had 
**  the  lower  extremity  of  their  ears  perforated,  in  which  was  sus- 
^*  pended  a  white  and  glittering  species  of  glass. 

*'  The  manners  and  habits  or  the  private  associations  of  the  na- 
**  tives  are  absurd  to  the  last  degree.    We  were  invited  to  what  we 
^'  were  told  was  an  assembly  of  men  of  influence  with  their  families. 
*'  The  company  did  not  assemble  until  near  midnight.    The  only 
**  amusement  at  all  general,  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  solemn 
**  kind  of  dancing.    A  number  of  performers  on  the  same  kind  of 
**  wooden  boxes  as  we  have  just  described,  were  present.     They 
**  began  their  squeaking  noises,  and  suddenly  every  male  advanced, 
leading  the  female  of  his  choice  by  the  hand  unto  the  middle  of 
the  floor.    They  formed  into  small  companies,  independent  of  each 
other  standing  in  squares,  those  in  the  parties  fhcing^  each  odiert 
at  a  given  signal  many  began  to  hop  on  each  leg  alternately  ih  a 
prescribed  direction,  so  that  the  whole  party  seemed  to  be  actively 
engaged— the  instruments  playing  loudly  the  whole  time.    Their 
mode  of  dancing  seemed  to  us  chiefly  to  consist  in  certain  vibratory 
motions  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  altogether  had  to  us  a  very  grave 
**  and  formal  appearance.     During  the  intervals  of  the  music,  con<^ 
**  versation  ensued,  and  we  were  told  that  these  were  the  chosen  op- 
portunities in  whioh  affairs  of  lovo  frequently  had  their  origin,  and 
which  often  led  to  the  marriage  of  the  younger  natives.     We  had 
reason  to  believe  the  ties  of  wedlock  are  not  very  rigidly  observed 
among  them.    The  same  occupation  was  repeated  without  inter- 
mission or  variety,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment.'* 
Where  ean  these  ridiculous  customs  prevail-^in  Nootka  Sound  ? 
No,  it  is^n  autograph  account  by  one  of  the  late  unhappy  Sandwich 
savages,  who  were  crammed  by  kindness  to  suffocation  and  death, 
giviag  a  description  of  the  Italian  Opera  and  of  Lady  G      *  *s  quad- 
iiHe  party :  show  me  any  thing  in  Captains  Parry  or  Lyon  more  nn- 
muimMi  than  this,  with  less  moral  meaning  or  intelligence,  and  our 
Hveory  Mis  to  the  ground.    Now  what  in  the  popular  acceptation  of 
the  term  is  the  proper  province  of  feshion  ?    It  seems  to  rule  espe- 
cially in  dress,  equipage,  furniture,  diversions,  Mmpliments,  the  mo- 
dification of  language  and  colloquial  idioms.  Tlrese,  though  uot  all, 
mre  the  moit  important  of  its  agents,  its  channels  of  operation  and 
hiflaence.    W-ell,  then,  with  regard  to  dress :  turn  to  Lord  Kames, 
and  you  will  find  some  very  good  reasons  for  putting  on  covering  t6 
the  body,  and  some  tftill  better  for  putting  it  m.    His  lordship,  after 
veAection  and  observation,  decides  fbr  nudity  as  being  more  feurorable 
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to  morals ;  but,  like  poor  Smart  in  Bedlam,  wbo  remarked  that  be  mud 
the  world  differed  in  opinion — he  thought  the  world  mad,  and  they 
belieyed  him  to  be  so,  and  the  majority  had  prevailed, — the  world  and 
Lord  Kames  have  disagreed,  and  people  have,  for  some  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  pat  on  clothes  of  various  forms,  figures,  and 
materials.  In  what,  then,  is  one  form  of  dress  to  be  preferred  to  'an- 
other? Convenience  and  adaptation  for  use!  Surely  no  man  of 
fashion  will  admit  this  test.  Bv  what  influence  on  the  mind  does  a 
certain  form  grow  to  be  agreeable,  and  overcome  all  the  force  of  long 
continued  custom?  Fashion  breaks  through  the  most  inveterate  ties 
of  habit,  as  well  as  of  pig-tails. 

First  of  all  we  hear  people  talk  about  dignity  of  dress, 
the  flowing  robe,  the  majesty  of  di:apery  and  fur,  Uie  toga  of 
the  ancieuts!  just  as  though  there  existed  in  nature  some  power 
in  yigrds  of  cloth  and  velvet  irresistibly  to  bring  to  our  minds 
notions  of  greatness  and  wisdom.  We  look  at  a  piece  of  sta- 
tuary, and  remark  on  the  surpassing  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  robe,  and  contrast  it  with  the  meanness  of  our  square-tailed 
coats  and  starched  neck-cloths ;  and  yet^if  any  one  actually  appeared 
abroad  in  such  a  remnant,  he  would  have  a  commission  of  lunacy, 
the  quickest  of  all  chancery  processes,  after  him  in  a  trice.  .  We  never 
see  a  bag  wig  without  thinking  of  the  drawing  room  of  King  George. 
We  then  go  into  our  courts  of  law,  and  see  our  judges  with  loads  of 
powdered  horse-hair  on  their  heads  and  shoulders,  and  pronounce 
for  the  natural  dignity  of  wig^.  Why  even  Mr.  — — «-«  passes  with 
the  g^eat  and  little  vulgar  for  a  wise  man,  merely  on  the  authority  of 
his  well-ordered  peruke,  his  lime  and  horse-hair.  His  barber  is  his 
best  friend— let  him  hang  up  his  wig  on  its  peg,  and  then — If  loose 
folds  of  cloth  so  forcibly  convey  notions  of  dignity;  if  Mr.  Fuller's 
object  of  derision,  the  Speaker's  wig,  is  essentis^  i>qpdom — there  are 
less  robes  worn  than  there  ought  to  be ;  and  Alderman  Wood  and 
Lord  Calthorpe  had  better  bargain  forthwith  in  Lincoln's  Inn  for  cast- 
off  wit  and  authority. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  dignity  which  is  vulgarly  attached 
to  these  external  distinctions,  rests  precisely  on  the  same  founda- 
tion that  we  say  that  Captain  R m  or  out  of  regimentals  »  the 

best  dressed  man  in  the  world.  Who  intends  to  say  it  is  the  inherent 
nature  of  his  morning  frock,  or  the  collar  of  his  dress  coat,  that  gives 
us  the  notion  of  a  well-informed,  active,  and  most  agreeable  com- 
panion ?  Let  him  wear  seal- skin  breeches  and  a  ring  in  his  nose  for 
one  Ihonth,  and  every  body  who  approached  him  would  go  away  sa- 
tisfied that  nothing  in  life  was  half  so  charming  as  felt  smalls  and 
nose  tunnelling.  The  course  of  fashion,  under  all  circumstances  and 
situations,  is  this — In  all  gradations  of  society,  from  the  barbarous 
to  what  is  called  the  most  refined,  there  are  qualities  which  must  be 
admired,  independent  of  any  external  decoration  or  appearance 
whatever.  Thus,  in  savage  life  the  most  dexterous  and  adventurous 
hunter,  or  he  of  the  most  inflexible  courage,  is  so  distinguished  by 
these  qualities,  that  he  has  only  to  asniiiie  certain  forms  of  dress  and 
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manners  to  lead  the  fashion  without  appeaL  Does  he  at  firsts  in  the 
wantonness  of  caprice,  puncture  his  sIlIu  with  coloring  matter  ?  Tat- 
tooing then  naturally  becomes  the  external  symbol  of  his  admired 
qualities,  and  hosts  of  aspiring  savages  endeavour  to  gain  some  share 
of  this  exclusive  applause  by  so  palpable  an  imitation :  in  short,  any 
second-rate  man  in  New  Zedaud  would  be  supposed  to  be  a  wretched 
dastard,  a  white-livered  pagan,  who  did  not  fall  in  with  this  assumed 
distinction.  And  so  operates  in  rude  life  all  the  original,  and,  as-  it 
seems  to  us,  petty  distinctions  of  exterior  refinement  and  manners. 
They  have  their  great  exemplars,  their  Wellingtons  and  Brummells, 
as  well  as  we. 

The  foundation  of  fashion  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word— as- 
sociation. So  long  as  any  peculiar  ideas  are  connected  with  external 
decorations,  those  forms  will  be  agreeable  or  the  reverse.  Any  man 
who  has  ever  heard  Lord  Eldon  deliver  a  judgment,  heard  his  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  law,  and  learning,  must  be  a  knave  if  he  would  not 
give  five  guineas  for  the  .wig  from  under  ifhich  it  all  proceeded ; 
though,  as  a  matter  of  merchandize,  this  would  be  a  bad  bargain — 
Lord  Eldon  is  not  wasteful  in  wigs.  Who  could  ever  survey  it  as  it 
hung  without  feeling  emotions  of  intellectual  pleasure  by  the  princi- 
ple of  association  7  It  ought,  like  the  relics  of  devotees,  to  inspire, 
every  lawyer  with  reverence,  and  every  suitor  with  ideas  of  the  neces- 
sity of  chancery  reform.  A  curious  specimen  of  capillary  attraction. 
As  a  contrast  to  this^  what  notions  would  the  wig  of  the  Att — y 
Gen — I  convey  ?^  Weariness  of  spirit  aud  dog  latin ! 

Nothing  is  more  untrue,  or  ill-founded,  than  the  belief  that  the 
changes  of  fashion  are  wrought  by  men,  who  have  nothing  but  their 
eccentricity  or  quality  to  boast  of.  Your  real  man  of  fashion  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten  a  man  who  is  deserving  to  lead,  who  in  his  own 
mind  and  person  is  capable  of  associating  agreeable  ideas  with  any 
peculiar  and  personal  distinction.  He  is  not  learned,  nor  a  states- 
man, nor  a  poet,  nor  a  mathematician,  but  he  sums  up  all  the  really 
inviting  qualities  of  all  these  in  one  common  centre.  In  all  the  en- 
gagements of  life,  he  carries  by  his  wit  and  elegiince  that  influence 
which  none  but  himself  can  at  all  aspire  to.  A  man  of  fashion  is  in 
fact  a  c&mpanian  for  all — he  can  be  delightful  to  the  parson  or  player, 
to  wisdom  and  levity,  to  men  and  maids,  and  this  it  is  by  which 
he  justly  commands  influence  and  admiration. .  Does  such  ^  man 
beg^n  wearing  a  coat  of  peculiar  and  unheard-of  shape  or  texture  ? 
Every  one  who  sees  him,  finds  him  just  as  eng^aging  in  Ihese,  as  in 
those  which  he  has  dismissed.  They  are  identified  with  his  wit  and 
address.  He  is  smiled  at,  at  first,  for  the  harsh  contrast,  and  in  a 
week's  time  the  town  has  imitated  him.  The  original  peculiarity 
ceases  to  have  the  original  associations,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  invent 
a  fresh  distinction  for  himself — this  is  the  main  principle  of  the 
workings  of  fashion :  the  glory  of  wealth,  and  the  badges  of  office, 
often  lead  to  imitation,  but  these  seem  greatiy  apart  from  the  per- 
sanal  distinctions  which  are  more  closely  referred  to.  Every  body 
knows  that  Brummell  had  neither  house  nor  land,  was  neitner  an 
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M.  P.  nor  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  yet  he  invented  and  carrieii  the 
Btarched  neck-cloth,  although  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Heir- 
Apparent  to  the  throne  1 

These  influences  of  association  are  i>eculiarly  seen  in  the  history 
of  femide  fashions  in  Europe.  *  At  one  time  mountains  of  false  and 
filthy  hair,  pomatum,  and  mal-odor.  One  year  hoops  and  lateral 
extent;  another  the  opposite  extreme,  waists  and  no  waists.  The 
only  fashion  which  keeps  its  place  as  it  deserves  to  keep  it,  is  the 
exposure  of  the  white  shoulder.  Once  get  that  covered  by  fashion, 
and  who  would  care  a  pin's  point  for  public  amusements.  What 
would  the  Opera  boxes  be  without  these  jewels,  without  the  flashing 
radiance  of  these  snow  drifts?  The  European  female  dress  is  more 
unnatural  than  any  that  was  ever  framed  by  the  imagination  of 
maids,  wives,  or  widows.  Look  at  the  history  of  waists,  very  well 
discoursed  upon  in  a  late  number.  If  one  were  to  look  at  a  tightly 
laced  waist  for  the  first  time,  if  he  were  a  lover  of  abstract  grace 
and  nature,  it  would  inevitably  throw  him  into  epilepsy.  We  do 
hate  them  in  fact,  but  Che  other  attractions  of  their  mistresse*s  cause 
us  to  forget  our  first  horror ;  nay,  it  may  teach  us  to  look  on  them 
with  complacency.  Nothiop^  on  earth  can  so  completely  put  the 
power  of  association  in  fashion  beyond  dispute,  as  to  remember  the 
compression,  stricture  and  obstruction,  the  violation  of  nature  in 
some  parts  of  female  habiliments,  which  passes  without  causing 
murder  and  rebellion.  Physicians  generallv  have  a  hobby — ^aome 
give  prominence  to  one  source  of  malady,  ana  some  to  another,  and  a 

very  useful  plan  it  is.    A  very  excellent  man  in  London,  Dr.  P , 

is  inclined  to  trace  almost  the  whole  of  female  complaints  to  the  liga- 
tures of  thdr  dress.  This  idea  is  always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The 
other  day  beiog  at  a  concert,  and  observing  a  bustle  on  the  further  side 
of  the  room,  he  asked  the  reason,  and  was  told  it  was  a  lady  Minting : 
he  immediately  jumped  on  his  chair,  and  in  the  voice  of  a  boatswain 
called  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  five  hundred  people,  *'  For 
**  God's  sake  loosen  the  stays ;  d — n  the  siay  laces  I"  We  approve 
of  the  spirit,  though  not  the  form,  of  Dr.  P — 's  sentiment.       *  •  • 
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Fairy  phantom  of  the  brain, 
Gem  of  Fancy's  slarrj  train, 
Frnsiie  wefo  ef  wandering  thonght 
Wifli  all  precion»  feelings  wroi^lit, 
Rnliiig  o'er  tbe  struggling  soul 
With  far  more  than  mth*s  control. 

In  the  sinner's  slumbering  hour. 
As  Remorse, thou  diow'st  thy  power; 
Welcome  to  the  lover's  Ineast, 
Then  dost  o'er  his  favored  rest 
Gracefully  and  brig^tljr  move. 
With  the  beauty  of  his  love. 
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DiBtaaft friends  thou  bnngestncax^ 
To  .delight  our  «jr«  luid  qar ; 
Theo  like  distant  friends  Uioa  art, 
And  we  bold  them  to  our  heart. 

Tbo«  oan'st  give»  sweet  dream,  a  bliss 
'  Dearer,  holier  too,  than  this : 

Thode  who  fled  to  happier  skies, 
Shed  no  tears,  and  heave  no  sighs. 
Freed  from  sin,  and  grief,  and  strife, 
Crown'd  with  a  celestial  Iffe  ; 
These  we  see  io  bright  array, 
*Till  onr  sorrows  ftide  away; 
And  tho*  day  the  vision  break, 
Tis  a  memory  for  whose  S9ke 
We  nay  well  the  entire  bless 
Over  thought,  that  dreams  possess!  Clara. 
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I  am  nothing  if  not  critiGal."  Shaxspeare. 


cc 


I  WAS  rending  the  otbcir  day  Mr.  Jel^yl's  proposal  to  country 
g^tleiQeQy  and  I  could  not  lielp  wishing  n^oi^t  heartilyi  aa  I  threw  it 
Hfide,  that  there. were  some  sucli  method  really  adopted  to  ip^ke  these 
manor-house  visits  more  tolerable.  Country  gentlemen,  w^o  insist 
upon  receiving  their  acquaintance  at  their  country  hoiMies,  ought  to 
xnak^  it  a  point  of  necessity  to  entertain  their  minds  with  the  same 
liberality  as  they  would  provide  for  their  eating  %nd  drinking.  In 
fotmer  times,  and  indeed  at  present^  there  are  iottnd  a  sort  of  people 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  respect  paid  to  their  persons.  The  best 
room,  the  best  bottle  of  wine,  and  the  best  dinner,  nay,  even  wax 
lights^  where  tallow  candles  are  ufted  in  commoo,  cap  ma]^e  a  visit 
a  very  delightful  occurrence.  But  such  dull  characters  do  not  come 
under  my  consideration.  These  are  tiot  the  prevailing^  manners  of 
the  age ;  it  is,  therefore,  less  eiysusable  in  those  who  would  them- 
selves be  ill  satisfied  with  such  a  reception  to  give  it  to  others.  It  is 
vain  to  say,  that  if  we  are  not  ^^fied  with  our  entertainment,  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  .accenting  it;  a  man  must  hefiU  in 
the  country  as  well  as  in  town-— lit  13  just  as  necessary  to  his  conse- 
quence. • 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  badragreed  in  these  complaints  as  mere 
matters  of  course,  for  I  bad  loung e4  about  town  without  having  much 
opportunity  of  lounging  about  the  country.  To  confess  the  truth 
again,  I  bad  never  been  considered  of  consequence  sufficient  to  be 
asked  to  the  rural  retreats  of  niy  friends ;  and,  though  I  took  my 
place  in  good  company  in  town  a^.the  cadet  of  a  good  family,  it  was 
only  the  heir  of  our  honors  and  our^  wealth  who  was  admitted  to  the 
more  ambitious  diversions  of  the  iH>untry. 

VOL.  II.  3  T 
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When  I  first  began  life^  in  the  literal  tense  of  the  phrase,  there 
were  more  than  a  dozen  persons  betwixt  me  and  the  succession  that 
has  since  fallen  to  me;  and  now  that  I  have  begun  life  again,  in  its 
more  extensive  meaning,  it  is  just  about  four  months  since  I  followed 
to  the  ffrave,  as  chief  mourner,  the  remains  of  the  late  representative 
of  our  house. 

I  was  a  very  different  person  as  Sir  Charles  from  Mr.  Churchill; 
and,  as  I  stepped  back  when  the  sexton  threw  the  earth  upon  the 
coffin,  a  fasnionable  friend,  whose  two  fashionable  daughters  had 
sometimes  admitted  me  to  the  honor  of  being  their  partner  in  a 
quadrille,  advised  me  to  run  down  with  him  next  day  into  Yoriuhire 
and  shoot  flappers,  to  dissipate  more  gloomy  thoughts.  A  sort  of 
feeling  of  decency  made  me  decline  the  proposal;  6^nt,  about  three 
weeks  after,  as  I  was  arranging  in  my  mind  the  long  list  of  invita- 
tions that  had  lately  crowded  on  me,  I  found  it  would  be  impossible 
to  visit  that  part  of  the  country,  and  not  accept  of  the  most  urgent 
hospitality  of  my  first  friend. 

I  was  amused  with  the  various  mummert  of  my  invitations. 
**  We  shall  see  you  Churchill,  I  fancy,"  said  a  nobleman,  extri- 
cating himself  from  the  Catholic  Claims  and  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  I  was  jostled  against  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons:  **  We  start  for  Northamptonshire  in  a  day  or  two." 

*'  You'll  take  us  in  your  way,"  said  a  lady,  whose  daughter  I  had 
formerly  never  even  ventured  to  admire  d  Im  diftanoe,  in  answer  to 
some  observation  of  mine  on  the  beauty  of  Derbyshire;  ''we  are 
'*  close  to  the  Peak,  the  beautiful  Peak." 

**  Oh  1  Sir  Charles,  if  you're  a  sketcher,"  said  some  one  en 
pasuini,  "  you  shall  positively  go  down  with  us  into  Kent  next  week. 
"  My  girls  rave  about  Kent  and  Tunbridge." 

"  Lord,  if  you're  a  man  for  the  waters,  Charles,"  said  an  old 
schoolfellow,  **  come  into  Devonshire.  There^s  a  climate  for  you ! 
"  Sarah  has  got  as  strong  as  a  horse  since  my  father  took  us  all  down 
'*  there  in  the  summer— thrown  off  all  her  wraps,  little  red  cloak  and 
*'  all." 

**  What !  do  you  care  for  that  sort  of  thing?"  said  some  one  else. 
"  Then  come  and  see  us  in  Shropshire — no !  thereat  costume,  that  it 
"  beautiful !  quite  a  picture  scene." 

"  Well,  you  see,  here  we  are,  just  on  the  wing,"  cried  a  gen- 
tleman, who  was  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  step  of  his  carriage, 
as  I  passed  him  on  my  lounge  up  and  down  Piccadilly.  **  How  com- 
"  fortable  you  look,"  stid  I,  bowing  to  the  well-packed  coach-full, 
just  by  way  of  something  to  say  and  to  do.  **  Well,  suppose  we  take 
*'  you  along  with  us,"  added  he;  **  are  you  for  a  seat?  You  see 
**  there's  a  corner  left  for  you.  I'm  for  the  box — I'm  always  for 
'*  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  hot  weather:  come,  in  with  you." 

I  longed  to  begin  my  career,  so  I  accepted  all  these  overtures  of 
civility,  perhaps,  with  a  little  too  much  gratitude  to  shew  myself  a 
proficient  in  my  new  dignity.  The  (Commencement  of  my  tour  landed 
me,  as  I  thought  for  a  moment,  back  again  in  London  in  the  very 
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inidst  of  one  of  its  most  bustling  hotels.  The  master  and  mistress  of 
the  hoase  had  gone  to  dress,  bells  were  ringing  in  all  directions, 
servants  of  all  colors  and  all  liveries  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  the 
smell  of  rich  soup  nearly  overpowered  me  as  a  consequential-looking 
butler,  heated  with  his  services  and  the  weather,  and  fresh  powdered 
and  pomatumed,  ushered  me  into  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner. 

When  I  got  into  the  drawing  room,  I  found  I  had  kept  dinner 
waiting,  and  had  only  time,  as  I  followed  the  long  line  of  well-ordered 
couples  into  the  dining  apartment,  to  perceive  that  there  was  not  one 
face  among  them  I  had  ever  seen  before.  I  found  out,  during  the 
first  coarse,  most  of  the  company  were  much  in  the  same  predica** 
ment;  and,  I  believe,  before  the  evening  was  over,  we  were  all  pretty 
well  agreed  that  it  was  no  matter  whether  we  ever  saw  each  other 
again.  Our  party  broke  up  at  night:  carriages  came  to  the  door  with 
as  much  bustle  as  at  a  crowded  assembly  in  a  crowded  street.  Some 
half  dozen  families  were  despatched,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  guests 
remained  to  make  the  breakfast  of  next  morning  quite  as  heavy  and 
unsatisfactory  as  the  dinner  of  the  eveoing  before. 

I  scarce  know  how  the  morning  passed,  it  certainly  was  not  long, 
but  it  was  most  fatiguing.  We  were  teased  and  tutored  and  kept  in 
a  perpetual  worry:  posted  out  to  take  as  much  advantage  of  the  fine 
day  as  possible,  and  posted  in  to  eat  a  hot  luncheon  laid  out  on  a  long 
table ;  then,  crammed  and  heated,  we  were  forced  into  a  little  music 
room,  to  hear  *^  some  delightful  music  "  from  any  of  the  company  who 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  exert  themselves  to  their  own,  and  every  other 
person's,  annoyance;  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  really  a  prettv  duett, 
which  two  good-natured  sisters  were  singing,  gigs,  and  curricles,  and 
open  landans  appeared,  and  we  were  all  manoeuvred  into  the  most 
troublesome  seats,  with  the  least  agreeable  companions,  to  take  a 
drive  Uie  God  knows  where,  and  brought  in  again  at  five  to  dress  for 
a  six  o'clock  dinner,  because  **  we  keep  country  hours."  A  fresh 
party  from  the  neighbourhood  joined  us  at  table,  merely  to  disturb 
the  little  attempt  at  intimacy  which  our  common  misfortunes  of  the 
morning  might  have  efiected. 

No  wonder  that  etiquette  should  have  assigned,  what  is,  by 
courte&y,  called  three  days  in  reality  only  one,  as  the  outside  of  a 
friend's  visit. 

My  next  stage  brought  me  more  among  mj  acquaintance;  but 
they  were  ill  numbered,  and  worse  sorted.  We  were  a  fashionable 
party  too  small  for  a  rout,  and  too  large  for  agreeable  intercourse. 
We  played  billiards  in  boots  all  day,  and  drank  champaign  in  silk 
stockings  and  pumps  at  night.  * 

Hence  I  went  to  spend  three  days  with  an  old  friend  of  my 
fatber^s.  It  was  a  very  different  establishment,  and  I  found  them 
just  as  the  lady  had  assured  me,  with  an  assumed  air-of  deprecating 
what  she  meant  as  an  enhancement  of  its  pleasures,  a  family  party. 
There  were  no  children,  which  I  should  have  been  young  enough 
rather  to  have  liked;  but  there  were  a  number  of  daughters,  the  elder 
one  or<two  pleasing  and  easy,  the  younger  shy  and  awkward.    The 
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eldest  ton  tras  m  ffort  of  gentleman  fanner,  so  took  tbe  psnrilege  of 
trying  to  hide  a  yawn  all  dinner  time,  and  falUng  asleep  whenever 
the  ladies  rose  from  table.  There  was  a  fine  boy  at  home  for  the 
holidays,  who,  with  the  independence  of  a  schoolboy,  made  his  ap- 
pearance from  out  of  doors,  dusted  and  mudded  from  head  to  foot* 
just  as  the  cloth  was  being  removed,  and  kept  the  servants  waiting 
upon  him  at  one  end  of  tbe  table,  while  we  drank  our  wine  at  the 
other.  He  retired  to  dress  while  tea  was  making,  which  never  failed 
to  produce  a  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  the  tea  maker,  either  becaose 
he  cht>se  to  be  late,  or  to  declare  the  tea  bad  when  he  came*  After 
this,  he  was  content  to  look  alive  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  was, 
indeed,  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  Uie  matlen 
The  father  and  mother  dozed  in  arm  chairs  on  each  side  the  fire 
place,  the  two  elder  daughters  sang  songs  and  |dayed  waltaes 
ahemately  at  my  recpiest,  and  the  younger  girls  were  so  discomposed 
by  my  drinking  wine  with  them  at  dinner,  that  they  could  not  look  at 
me  ever  afterwards  without  blushing  all  over. 

Breakfast  was  rather  pleasant^  The  elder  brother  had  break- 
fasted early  and  gone  out,  the  younger  had  not  made  his  appearance, 
and  the  gentleman  and  his  wife  took  life  easily,  and  were  left  to 
breakfast  by  themselves  at  a  later  hour,  so  I  had  the  young  ladies  aU 
to  myself.  The  morning,  however^  dragged  a  little — there  were  too 
many  daughters  for  one  young  man,  and  the  parents  were  sober 
peof^e,  and  checked  what,  perhaps,  after  all,  might  have  ripened 
into  rather  an  agreeable  flirtation  between  some  of  us.  Had  I  stayed 
longer,  I  might  have  grown  into  liking  the  ways  of  the  house;  b«t  as 
it  was,  though  very  kindly  invited,  my  impressions  were  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  me  to  put  myself  owt  of  my  way  either  to  remain  or 
to  return. 

I  hardly  know  which  is  worst,  tbe  ennui  of  too  little  sobridy  or 
too  moch.  The  nekt  family  to  whose  residence  I  proceeded,  pre- 
sented a  most  alarming  contrast  to  the  quiet  household  of  my  father^ 
friend.  For  three  weeks  I  was  literally  nearlyworried  out  of  my  ezisS- 
ence.  All  day  and  all  night  there  was  one  perpetual  racket.  It  was 
impossible  to  retreat  for  a  little  rest  into  any  one  corner  of  the  house 
without  being  hunted  out  of  it*  I  was  shoved  from  room  to  room  to 
make  way  for  fresh  comers — put  to  sleep  in  one,  to  dress  in  another, 
then  back  again  to  my  original  apartment.^  BUfiimiture  was  carried 
off  in  the  same  manner,  appearing  and  disappefi||g  piede-meal.  One 
day  I  had  no  candlestick,  another  dav  up  looldKg-glus;  then  diere 
were  beds  laid  down  in  the  lobbies,  and  all  tbe  sofas  imUiehonse  put  in 
requisition  for  bedsteads.  The  rooms  were  equally  adapted  to  all 
sorts  of  purposes :  for  a  week  we  breakfasted  in  the  entiaaoe  hall, 
because  the  breakfast  parlor  was  turned  into  atheatrer:  then.we  had 
to  sit  in  the  anti«-chamber  all  evening,  because  the  drawing  rooms  were 
taken  up  with  the  performers  rehearsing;  One  night  we  bad  a 
galante  showman  in  with  his  show:  another,  we  were  all  sent  down 
to  the  servants'  hall  to  see  the  servante  dadce  to  an  old  blind  fidler. 
After  this,  we  had  balls  up  stairs,  and  a  man,  who  setup  ftnr^  nimte. 
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took  off  opera-house  daioing;  then  up  started  a  Keao  and  aKemble, 
ttpon  which  some  one  cleverer  than  toe  rest  went  through  the^>whole 
stage* 

In  the  mornings  we  had  parties  to  fish  and  to  shoot,  and  parties 
on  the  water,  pic«ntc  parties  ta  old  mins^  and  tea  under  a  great  beech 
tree;  dances  by  moonlight  on  the  grass,  and  suppers  in  an  orna- 
mented cottage;  and  one.  evening,  when  we  had  just  settled  to  some* 
thing  like  a  peaceable  dinner,  the  dessert  and  wise  were  ordered  up 
to  a  summer  house,  and  we  were  harried  off  to  equip  in  rural  costume 
for  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  it  in  masquerade. 

Had  we  been  people  heartily  agreed  to  play  the  fool  together, 
we  might  have  cheeifully  put  aside  our  own  tastes  and  inclinations 
for  the  sake  of  the  diversion  of  the  rest;  but  no,  the  whol^  thing  was 
heartless^  the  gaiety  was  hollow.  We  were  a  set  of  persons  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  characters,  collected  together,  to  kill  time,  not  to 
enjoy  it;  and,  instead  of  being  gratified  by  the  pains  taken  to  amuse 
us,  we  could  only  be  annoyed  at  the  trouble  we  were  forced  into  to 
amuse,  or  rather  not  to  amuse,  ourselves. 

In  some  houses  I  was  entertained  in  cottage  style,  put  to  play 
bowls  all  day,  and  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Sometimes  I  was 
obliged  to  fever  myself  with  drinking  to  please  mine  host,  and  eating 
to  please  mine  hostess;  and,  in  one  place,  I  was  left  so  completely  to 
myself,  that  having  met  with  an  accident  out  riding  which  detained 
me  past  the  dinner  hour,  it  was  evident,  when  I  made  my  appear- 
ance again  in  the  evening,  no  one  had  missed  me. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  regular  routine  of  company  in  a  great 
doll  house,  where  the  whole  thing  is  gone  through  out  of  duty.  A 
form  kept  up  for  form's  sake,  not  for  the  pleasure  communicated 
either  bv  the  visited  or  the  visitors.  The  effort  at  vivacity  here,  which 
society  m  some  measure  enforces,  is  intolerable.  You  stay  your  pre- 
scribed visit,  and  are  received  to-day  and  parted  with  to-morrow  as  a 
necessary  burthen,  aild  a  burthen  the  less.  The  ver^  smiles  and  jokes 
seem  appointed  to  the  several  periods  of  the  entertainments,  and  with 
a  sort  of  pretetice  at  freedom,  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  regu- 
late your  own  motions  in  any  one  way  of  your  own  choosing.  The 
gentlemen  ate  committed,  after  breakfast,  to  the  host's  care  for  his 
regular  provision  of  morning  diversions;  and  the  ladies  to  that  of  the 
hostess,  to  be  enlivened-by  the  usual  'conversation  and  the  usual  fine 
works  and  fine  drives.  ¥hen  the  melancholy  attempt  at  good  fellow- 
ship in  the  evening — the  whole  party  having  to  assemble  to  a  minute 
bemre  dinner,  after  the  forced  separation  of  the.  morning,  to  await,  in 
the  sombre  drawing  room,  the  one  solemn  stroke  of  the  great  dull 
gong.  » 

Routine  is  the  only  feeling  of  the  day  in  this  description  of  great 
houses,  and  I  know  not  whether  the  constant  coostraiut  of  mind  is 
not  full  as  irksome  as  the  more  evident  constraint  of  body.  It  is  in 
houses  of  this  kind  where  the  prevailing  bad  taste  often  seems  to 
spring  from  bad  feeling.  Popularity  is  affected  by  a  promiscuous 
Intercourie  with  all  ranks  and  characters,  or  condescension  is  marked 
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by  its  ducrimination.  The  surgeon  and  jpanon  are  permiiied  and 
suffered — an  over-bred  tenant  shown  oflTas  a  happy  specimen  of 
country  gentility — an  under-bred  hanger-on  encouragea  as  a  safe 
butt. 

"  If  you  don't  like  this  dull  work,"  said  a  gentleman  to  me,  as 
we  met  for  an  instant  by  ourselves,  in  the  bre&fast-room  of  one  of 
these  last  mentioned  places,  "  put  yourself  into  my  gig  to-morrow, 
''  and  come  down  to  Libertff  Ball  I 

'<  Where  is  Liberty  Hall?"  asked  I. 

'<  Oh !  it's  a  little  box  I  have  in  these  parte,"  said  he.  ''  We  call 
'*  it  Liberty  Hall,  and  so  will  you.    Will  you  come?" 

I  had  a  curiosity  to  visit  a  Liberty  Hall,  so  I  agreed — sent  his 
servant  in  my  chaise,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  gig. 

"  Harriet  will  like  you,"  said  my  new  friend,  eyeing  me  rather 
attentively  as  I  jumped  in ;  and  then  breaking  off,  he  began  with  a 
loud  voice — 


« 


It  not  the  MS,  made  tar  the  five  t" 


**  We  sing  that  to  her,"  cried  he,  cracking  his  whip  and  driving  off. 

"  Who  is  Harriet  ?"  I  enquired. 
Ob !"  said  he,  singing  the  words  over  again,  *'  Oh !  she*8  my 
wife.     Don't  you  know  her  ?" 

A  few  minutes  after,  he  asked  me  if  I  were  of  age,  and  told  me 
that  my  cousin  had  been  a  great  friend  of  his.  "  Ah !"  continued 
he,  **  poor  fellow !  t  thought  he*d  go ;  and  so  you  are  in  for  it." 

I  could  not  help  observing  to  him  in  reply,  that  if  his  place  only 
deserved  its  name,  it  could  not  have  a  fitter  representative.  He  took 
to  me  amazingly  on  this,  and  declared,  with  a  flourish  of  his  whip, 
that  he  foresaw  I  should  be  its  worthiest  inmate. 

Since  the  beginnbg  of  my  tour,  I  had  been  puzzling  my  brains 
with  plans  of  freedom.  This  new  and  pleasant  acquaintance  seemed 
to  be  plunging  me,  all  of  a  sudden,  into  the  very  realities  of  my  own 
air-built  projecte.  Every  thine  promised  well — ^liberty  promised  to 
be  genuinei  and  I  spun  along  the  road  in  the  highest  spirito  possible. 
We  smoked  cigars  and  sang  songs  all  the  way  down.  We  talked  too 
— my  companion  was  a  great  tsdker ;  and  I  either  answered  or  lis- 
tened, as  1  chose.  We  had  started  late,  but  on  my  accidentally 
observing  that  this  part  of  the  country  was  entirely  new  to  me,  my 
good-natured  friend  took  me  a  two  hours  drive  out  of  his  way,  to  see 
a  view,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  fn  the  universe ;  so  it 
was  eight  o'clock  before  we  reached  our  destination,  and  quite  dark 
of  course,  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  December.  The  entrance  door 
was  open,  and  we  rang  twice  before  the  servant  made  his  appearance. 

"  Where's  your  lady  ?"  said  his  master. 

"  Out  skaiting,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Hang  her,  cried  he,  walking  carelessly  up  stairs,  **  shell 
**  drown  herself  to  a  certainty !" 

Past  eight  o'clock,  and  out  skaiting  on  a  cold  Pecember  night, 
pitch  dark ! — the  thing  seemed  to  me  impossible.  I  could  not  refrain 
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from  just  stating  to  her  husband  these  circumstances,  but  they  did 
not  appear  to  strike  him ;  he  merely  observed  that  it  was  just  like 
her.  To  come  to  the  point  at  once,  for  otherwise  I  could  make  a 
long  tale  of  it,  after  I  had  spent  an  hour  in  my  room,  on  my  return 
to  the  c(f&^ing*room,  ready  adorned  for  the  evening,  I  found  my 
friend  roasting  in  a  large  easy  chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  fast  asleep, 
and  still  in  his  travelling  dress.  My  entrance  roused  him,  and  start- 
ing up,  he  pulled  the  bell  violently,  said  dinner  should  be  on  table  * 
in  a  second,  and  that  he  would  be  back  with  me  in  less.  I  waited, 
however,  many  seconds  without  either  he  or  dinner  making  their 
appearance.  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  in  a  Turkish 
roquelaure  entered  the  room,  followed  by  several  genUemen,  loaded 
wiUi  skaits  and  other  skaiting  appurtenances*  In  short,  it  was  con- 
siderably past  ten  before  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

1  haa  meant  to  occupy  some  space  in  my  account  of  this  visit, 
and  I  even  believe  I  could  describe  some  good  scenes  here,  but  I  am 
careful  both  of  fatiguing  myself  and  others,  and  I  shall  be  content 
merely  to  detail  some  of  the  evils  of  liberty. — Our  privileges  were 
certainly  unbounded ;  how  then  is  it  that  to  this  I  trace  every  cause 
of  grievance  which  made  one  and  all  of  the  guests  dissatisfied  ?  Yet 
I  remuned  here  six  weeks ;  and  six  months  was,  I  believe,  the  very 
shortest  period  of  the  other  gentlemen's  visits.  I  could  never  dis- 
cover what  it  was  that  gave  life  an  interest  here,  but  it  was  an  interest 
that  was  subject  to  most  dreary  fits  of  ennui.  Never  was  time  wasted 
more  completely  or  more  systematically.  We  were  given  the  freedom 
of  the  house,  and  we  used  and  abused  it  accordingly— disregarded  my 
lord,  who  disregarded  us — made  love  to  my  lady,  who,  not  to  speak 
it  profanely,  made  love  to  us— ncriticised  ner  dress,  her  table,  her 
establishment — railed  at  the  servants,  and  the  hours,  and  the  irregu- 
larities, and  ourselves  mistimed  their  mistimings.  We  were  capri- 
cious, and  insolent,  and  ungrateful ;  were  soothed  out  of  humor,  and 
soothed  into  humor ;  were  made  unfit  for  any  other  society,  and  im- 
patient, yet  pertinacious,  of  our  own.  We  smoked  every  room  in  the 
house  with  our  cigars,  and  complained  of  the  nuisance — invaded  the 
drawing-room  with  our  dogs — broke  the  china~shot  all  the  old 
family  ancestors  through  the  head  for  targets— spoiled  the  children, 
and  then  cursed  their  squalling. 

I  was  myself  a  spoiled  child  when  I  (quitted  Liberty  Hall,  and 
was  perhaps  unequal  to  value  fairly  the  enjoyments  of  a  snug  esta- 
blishment. But  no  person  or  persons  have  a  right  to  imagine  their 
acquaintance  will  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  snug  establishment  Every 
man  has  his  peculiar  snuggeries ;  there  is  no  other  word  for  them, 
and  no  man  in  his  senses,  who  makes  these  his  pleasure,  would  con- 
sent to  stir  from  his  own  fire  side,  where  he  can  have  them  after  his 
own  heart  I  was,  therefore,  quite  unable  to  partake  of  the  methodical 
luxuries  of  two  excellent  people,  who  were  very  solicitous  to  make 
their  enjoyments  mine.  The  whole  house  moved  by  clock-work. 
Every  pursvfit  had  its  appointed  period  of  the  dav.  There  were  even 
drives  and  walks  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year:  a  dry  path 
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through  the  plantation  for  a  snowy  day— the  aTenae  for  wet  weadier 
-—the  high-road  for  sunshine. 

I  hM  a  g^eat  respect  for  this  well-regulated  family,  but  I  found 
it  impossible  to  lire  on  thus  minuting  out  existence.  From  the  first 
moment  I  entered,  and  found  the  good  lady  measuring  out  die  lengths 
of  her  threads  of  colored  worsteds  for  the  flowers  of  her  carpet  work, 
I  felt  that  my  residence  among  them  would  be  impertinent.  It  seems 
to  me  a  degradation  of  our  faculties  to  be  thus  aadicted  to  mechan- 
ism, and  swayed  by  the  influence  of  a  machine.  My  spirits  were 
oppressed  by  this  servility  to  form ;  I  was  in  a  constant  terror  of 
inadvertently  infringing  some  of  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  house- 
hold. I  dared  never  touch  a  book  or  newspaper,  from  a  fear  of  dis- 
turbing some  of  the  time  immemorial  arrangements  of  the  apart- 
ments, nor  even  ask  for  a  glass  of  water,  lest  I  should  shock  some 
prejudice  in  favor  of  regularity. 

This  was'  the  last  house  I  visited  at,  and  in  takine  leave  of  my 
reader  I  feel  certain,  that  profiting  by  my  experience,  he  will  deter- 
mine, like  me,  for  the  future  to  visit  at  no  place  but  his  own  in  the 
country. 


WEEP  NOT  MT  BKIDE! 

Weep  not  my  Bride,  to  be  my  Brfde, 

8aj  not  that  love  is  o'er. 
That  joy  with  maidenhood  has  died. 
And  I  will  love  no  more. 
I'll  love  thea  still,  my  bonny  Bflde, 
Still  love  thee  like  a  lover  I 

The  roebuck  loves  the  mountain-steep. 

The  cushat  loves  the  glen, 
The  eagle  loves  his  craggy  keep, 
Her  russet  hedge  the  wren — 
So  I  love  thee,  my  bonny  Bride, 
StiH  love  thee  like  a  lover! 

The  wild  bee  loves  the  heather-bell. 

The  blossom  loves  the  tree. 
The  daisy  loves  the  spring-tide  welli 
But  not  as  I  love  thee! 
As  I  love  thee,  my  bonny  Bride, 
Still  bve  thee  like  a  lover! 

When  willows  love  to  sigh  no  more. 

And  oypiesses  to  i^ne, 
When  lovers  love  to  die  no  more 
F<M'  beauty  such  as  thine, 
I'll  love  no  more  my  bonny  Bri^e, 
Love  her  not  like  a  lover ! 
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SELF-TRANSPORTATION,  CALLED  EMfORATlNi^. 

Although  our  main  objects  in  this  work  are  nothing  like  politics 
or  political  economy^  yet  we  mean  to  adhere  to  our  expressed  intention 
of  occasionally  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  great  points 
of  national  and  domestic  policy^  as  they  may  arise.  We  shall 
always  aim  rather  at  discussing  the  principles^  than  the  details^  of  any 
proposed  measure.  There  are  many  better  channels  for  conveying 
detailed  and  minute  information^  than  such  a  work  as  ours  affords  ; 
but  the  weighing  of  the  principles  of  any  measure^  and  examining 
their  scope  and  tendency^  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  consistent^  and  in 
harmony  with  our  main  design.  It  is  under  this  impression^  that  we 
ore  about  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  a  topic  that  has  lately 
been  brought  before  the  public  in  different  fbrms^  and  with  various 
recommendations — we  mean  that  of  emigration.  Proposals  have  been 
made  by  persons  high  in  authority^  and  for  whose  opinions  we  must 
naturally  entertain  great  respect^  to  cause  our  laborers  to  seek^  by 
emigration^  a  better  condition  of  life  than  this  country,  at  present  > 
is  capable  of  affording;  the  whole  of  thb  scheme,  bad  in  its  principle 
as  we  think,  proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  especially,  the  laboring  population  is  greatly 
redundant. 

Into  the  details  of  this  proposed  attempt  we  have  no  design,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  to  enter.  Before  we  engage  ourselves  in 
considering  its  practicability,  in  what  manner  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
selected,  or  calculate  the  probabilities  of  the  subsequent  repayment  of 
their  out-fit,  we  should  like,  first  of  all,  to  be  satisfied  that  our 
laborers  actually  are  in  the  numerically  redundant  condition  supposed, 
and  then  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  exportation  of  this  live  stock 
would  operate  upon  the  home  markets.  For  our  parts,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  no  sense  of  the  word  can  it  be  said,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  raised  in 
England  or  Ireland,  we  have,  to  use  the  hateful  phrase  of  the  econo- 
mists, a  surplus  population. 

That  the  aspect  of  our  domestic  affairs,  at  the  present  moment, 
in  Great  Britain,  is  of  the  most  singular  and  unprecedented  nature, 
every  body  is  ready  to  allow.  Events  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
contradictory  nature  are  every  day  springing  up.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary thing  of  all  is,  that  every  cliss  of  producers  is  complaining  of  the 
want  of  a  market,  that  is,  of  the  opportunity  of  barter.  The  manufac- 
turer is  starved  for  want  of  the  com  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  farmer 
and  his  laborers  poverty-stricken  from  the  want  of  a  remunerative  price 
for  the  produce  of  the  land — the  warehouses  at  Manchester  are  loaded 
with  clothing,  which  obtains  no  market  at  the  most  reduced  prices ; 
at  the  same  time  the  weavers  are  perishing  from  nake<lness  and  expo- 
sure, and  begging  for  the  means  to  cover  them  and  their  children .  Every 
circumstance  which  we  see,  every  statement  which  is  made,  goes  to 
this  3  that  whatever  may  be  the  causes  for  all  these  derangements  in 
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our  affairs,  nothing;  at  all  like  dearth  or  icarcity  is  alleged  to  exist. 
And  if  thii  cannot  be  said,  any  scheme  of  emigration  must  be  in  the 
place  first  unnecessary,  as  there  does  not  exist  a  greater  number  of 
persons  than  can  be  amply  provided  for  ^  and  in  tlie  second,  that  such 
apian  carried  into  any  tning  like  extensive  operation,  must  tend  in  the 
same  degree  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  they  leave  behind.  If  there  is 
abundance  of  food  and  clothing  fdr  aU,  while  existing  circumstances, 
whatever  they  may  be,  prevent  their  natural  distribution,  how  will  the 
matter  be  mended  by  sending  away  any  portion  of  the  consumers? 
What  hope  can  be  entertained  that  afiiurs  would  flotv  in  a  more  regular 
channel  in  a  population  of  ten  than  one  of  fifteen  millions  ?  If  we 
have  now  bales  of  goods  rotting  in  warehouses,  and  corn  wasting  in 
granaries,  for  want  of  proper  channels  of  dispersion,  why  may  not 
the  people  remain  hungry  and  naked — why  mav  not  all  the  same 
causes  of  disorder  continue  In  operation  with  a  reduced  population  > 

The  history  of  the  condition  of  our  laborers,  particularly  our  farm 
laborers,  for  the  last  century,  has  been  one  of  gradual  impoverishment 
Itud  d^radation.  Every  body  who  has  enquired  into  the  subject,  hta 
i)een  struck  by  the  fact,  of  the  gradually  increasing  disproportion  of  the 
price  of  labor,  to  the  price  of  necessaries.  The  laborer,  who,  a  century 
ago,  earned  a  subsistence  which  placed  him  very  far  above  the  pressure 
of  want,  and  enabled  hhn  to  obtain  those  comforts  which  procured  for 
this  country  the  almost  prove^ial  character  for  good  living,  is,  at  the 
pres^it,  even  when  in  foil  employ,  reduced  bythe  excessively  low  rate 
of  his  wages,  to  starvation  and  pau|)erism.  We  do  not,  now,  refer  to 
those  violent  depreciations  and  changes  which  have  lately  occurred, 
and  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  laborer,  by  the  ruin  of  the  capitalist — his  employer ;  we  leave 
these  changes  for  the  present  out  of  the  question,  and  allude  only  to 
the  gradual  and  destructive  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
condition  of  the  laborer,  by  causes  which  have  been  working  slowly, 
thongh  surely  to  produce  these  effects,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  It 
has  not^  been  any  sudden  operation  which  has  caused  these  changes, 
but  a  permanent,  enduring,  and  universal  agency,  which  has  reduced 
our  agricultural  laborers  from  their  former  almost  enviable  condition, 
to  their  present  state  of  abject  want,  privation,  and  wretchedness. 

Many  curious  and  impressive  statements  have  lately  been  before 
the  public  to  establish  this  fact,  that  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of 
labor  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  condition  of  our  laborers  has 
been  gradually  retrograding.  High  prices  or  low  prices,  war  or  peace, 
commerce  or  no  commerce,  they  have  been  gradually  sinking.  Tlie 
increasing  burthens  of  the  country,  or  some  concurrent  causes,  seem 
to  have  worked  in  a  certain  and  destructive  manner  to  the  annihila- 
tiou  of  every  degree  of  their  comfort  and  former  independence.  We 
have  been  almost  tempted  to  put  in  a  tabular  form  the  demonstrative 
proofs  of  this  often  repeated  and  melancholy  assertion.  A  com- 
parison of  the  rates  and  wages,  with  the  prices  of  necessaries  at 
different  periods,  would  be  conclusive.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  the  following : 
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Periods. 

Weekly  Pay. 

Wheal  per 
Quarter. 

WagestnPinu 
ofW|)e«fc. 

1742       to       1752 

6       0 

80       0 

102 

1761                1770 

7       6 

42       0 

90 

1780                1790 

8       0 

51       2 

80 

1795                1799 

9       0 

70       8 

65 

1800                1308 

11       0 

80       8 

60 

1808                 1818 

9       0 

90       0 

50 

Here  we  have  the  fact  established  beyond  controyersy,  that  our 
fimsi  laborers  have  been,  by  causes  which  remain  to  be  adverted  to, 
Deduced  to  half  their  former  subsistence.  If  we  were  to  go  stiil 
further  back,  we  should  find  the  conti;ast  still  more  horrible  and  dis- 
advantageousv  £very  body  then  asks,  in  the  first  place,  what  have 
been  the  causes  of  these  monstrous  evils ',  these  evils  which  have 
brought  not  only  ruin,  but  disgrace,  upon  us,  as  a  nation  ?  And,  in 
the  seooad  plaee,  they  naturally  and  anxiously  ask  what  is  to  be  the 
cure  lor  these  miscfoiefiB-— where  are  we  to  look  for  a  remedy  ? 

As  the  existence  of  the  fact  itself  is  sufficiently  obvious,  we  have 
had,  at  various  times,  a  great  abundance  of  answers  to  the  fisst 
question.  The  causes  which  havie  really  wroiight  these  effects  have 
been  taken  up  separately,  combined  in  varipus  proporticNos,  and  with 
various  degrees  of  prominence  assigned  to  each,  have  been  pressed 
upon  our  at^ntion.  The  truth  or  fallacy  of  many  of  thes^  views,  as 
coonc^ct^  with  the  sul^ject  before  us,  it  does  not  fall  in  with  our 
firesent  purpose  to  endeavour  to  ascertain.  But  amonff  other  schemes 
broogkt  forward  with  oojvsiderable  bustle  and  pomp  of  nomendatiue, 
ia  the  suri^lus  population  notion  as  a  cause,  and  emigration  as  a 
consequent  remedy.  This  does  certainly  appear  to  us  to  be  the  qaunst 
unnatural  and  ill-fomptfled  conceit  of  the  whole  lot  j  and  the  propos^ 
remedy,  one  as  impracticable  and  visionary  as  Lady  Georgiana  W6if[a* 
notion  of  convertiqg  and  baptizing  the  Jews  without  paying  th»m 
handsomely  for  their  trouble. 

No  one  can  entertain  any  doubt  that  a  countrv  May  theoretically 
be  placed  in  circumstances  which  imperatiyely  call  upon  some  part 
of  the  population  to  emigrate.  But  the  only  case  where  proof  exists 
of  such  a  necessity,  is  in  the  case  of  a  positive  dewrtk  ^f  the  nectMta^ 
ries  of  life  f  when  undeniable  evidence  is  afibrded,  that  on  an  average 
of  years  many  mu^i  go  naked  and  starve,  owing  to  the  necessarjily 
short  production  of  food  and  clothing,  and  when  at  the  same  time 
thje  powers  of  production  have  been  carried  in  that  country  to  their 
Utrooat  extent.  This  we  maintain  is  the  inUu  case  where  emigration 
ia  neceswry,  or  can  be  any  other  than  an  absolute  check  to  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  refinement  in  the  mo.the^-country.-7- 
Whi^e  there  is  enough  for  all  at  home,  nothing  can  justify  any 
attempt  to  promote  emigration.  The  fact  of  plenty  existing,  is  q^ite 
sufficient  ox  itself  to  answer  the  unsupported  notion  of  the  existence 
of  a  redundant  population  ;  amply  sufficient  to  shew,  that  we  must 
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look  to  Other  causes  for  the  exbting  evils,  and  consequently  seek  out 
other  remedies. 

Now,  will  any  body  pretend  to  say,  that  in  thb  country,  at  this 
moment,  amidst  all  our  starvation  and  nakedness,  there  really  is  any 
actual  scarcity,  that  there  cannot  be,  nor  is  not,  enough  of  food  and 
raiment  for  all  ?  Will  any  one  venture  to  assert,  that  even  In  Ireland 
enough  is  not  produced  by  that  country  and  its  inhabitants,  amply  to 
supply  everv  member  of  the  community  in  proportion  to  his  wants 
and  station  in  society  ?  No  one,  we  think,  has  asserted  this,  or  would 
venture  his  credit  upon  such  an  assumption.  This,  then,  being  the 
case,  we  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  how  is  it  to  prove  any 
benefit  to  England  or  Ireland  to  send  away  any  number  of  their 
laborers,  when  these  are  the  hands  who  create  the  food  and  raiBient, 
and  the  only  bodies  who  can  consume  them  when  created  ?  If,  aa  we 
before  said,  such  disorder  exists,  that  these  necessaries  are  stopped 
in  theii  natural  progress  to  the  natural  consumer,  how  can  the  evil 
be  remedied  in  any  degree  bv  emigration  ? 

The  main  argument  of  these  shallow  emigrationists  (we  wish  half 
of  them  would  build  log  huts  for  themselves  in  Canada),  is  this : — 
The  price  of  labor  is  at  present  so  low,  that  it  is  insufficient  to  afford 
even  a  bare  existence ;  they  jump  at  once  to  a  conclusion,  that  tkoB 
is  occasioned  by  an  excessive  supply  of  labor ;  they  disown  and  dis- 
regard anv  other  considerations.  Then  say  they,  send  off  some 
laborers,  diminish  the  supply,  and  you  will  render  the  labor  of  the 
remainder  of  more  value,  and  consequently  better  their  condition. 
Now,  with  what  face  can  it  be  asserted,  Uiat  there  are  too  many 
laborers,  so  long  as  cultivation  has  not  reached  its  utmost  limit  in  any 
country  ?  Is  any  farm  in  England  as  well  cultivated  as  it  is  possibte 
to  cultivate  it?  Is  Ireland  producing  throughout  the  whole  island  as 
much  food  and  raiment  as  she  is  capable  of  producing  ?  Not  one  half 
so  much  as  a  diligent  and  judicious  bestowment  of  human  labor 
would  cause  her  to  produce ;  and  this  is  universally  allowed  even  by 
the  emigration  schemers  themselves.  What  brazen  impudence  then 
to  cad  uDon  us  to  tax  the  nation,  to  get  rid  of  these  laborers  at  an  ex-> 
pence,  wnich,  if  bestowed  on  home  cultivation,  would  not  only  amply 
repay  itself,  but  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree  than  the  same  amount 
expended  in  Canada  or  elsewhere!  We  are  called  upon  to  raise 
capital  by  taxation  to  set  these  laborers  to  work  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  Ontario,  when  the  same  amount  would  infinitely  better  repay 
the  advance  by  properly  cultivating  the  shores  of  Lake  Killamey ! 

But  look  at  the  immediate  operation  of  any  such  thinning  of  the 
laborers  on  the  mother-country.  Our  philo-emigrationists  say,  and 
smile  while  they  say  it,  the  immediate  effect  would  be  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  wages  for  those  who  remained.  True,  but  owi  of  wfioie pocket 
18  this  rise  to  come  ?  If  a  farmer  now  spends  lOOl.  in  labor  among 
a  given  number,  what  is  to  remunerate  him  for  spending  the  same 
amount  among  half  the  number,  getting  of  course  only  half  of  the 
former  quantum  of  labor  performed  ?  The  increased  price  6f  eulti-  • 
vation  must  fall  somewhere,  and  a  pretty  relief  is  designed,  when  the 
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obvious  result  is  only  to  force  an  increased  price  from  the  consumer. 
If  we  are  to  pay  another  shilling  a  yard  for  our  Irish  linen,  we  are  to 
rest  satisfied  that  it  is  caused  by  the  great  numbers  lately  shipped 
from  Cork  for  the  banks  of  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Huron ! 

This  evil,  however,  might  be  borne,  if  it  confined  itself  to  an 
entirely  domestic  rise  of  price ;  it  would  merely  be  a  taking  something 
more  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  perhaps  could  afford  it,  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturers.  But  how  will  our  Canada  popu- 
lators  reconcile  this  rise  in  wages  with  our  foreign  commerce ;  how 
will  such  a  result  bear  upon  our  commercial  transactions?  If  Mr» 
Horton  and  his  plans  had  all  the  success  which  he  so  ardently,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  disinterestedly,  wishes  them,  what  are  to  be  our 
hopes  at  home  under  so  great  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  as  he  must 
contemplate?  Would  not  our  foreign  commerce  suffer  almost  to 
annihilation,  if  his  notions  were  as  easily  carried  into  effect  as  they 
are  notoriously  impracticable  ?  With  all  our  reduction  in  the  price  of 
wages,  reduction  to  a  degree  horrid  to  dwell  upon,  we  can  hardly 
force  a  sale;  and  now  our  legislators  desire  to  abate  this  sm^l  chance 
of  a  market  we  have  left,  with  a  view  to  our  security  and  relief.  O 
monstrous!  the  cure  for  our  present  evils  is  to  consist  in  causing  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  labor  and  production ! 

And  tnen  as  regards  the  laborer  himself.  Who  believes  that  a 
rise  in  his  wages  wcmld  take  place  so  as  greatly  to  better  his  condition  ? 
There  is  a  vulgar  and  detestable  notion  afloat,  that  great  blame  is 
attributable  to  the  farmers  and  manufocturers  for  causing  this  un« 
wholesome  depreciation  in  the  pay  of  their  laborers.  It  is  oftener 
hinted,  than  directly  asserted,  that  the  employers  of  the  poor  totib'iioly 
grind  them  to  destruction,  that  they  combine  to  cause  these  results* 
Such  an  idea  is  at  once  revolting  and  untrue.  Does  the  farmer  now 
gain  More  than  a  fair  remuneration  by  his' prices,  when  compared 
with  his  labor  account  and  general  outgoings  ?  Can  he  now  afford, 
or  could  he  at  any  time  afford,  a  greater  rate  of  wages  without  a  cor* 
reapooding  increase  of  prices  ?  Are  we  to  credit  for  a  moment  that 
our  manufacturers  take  any  delight  in  making  the  weaver  work  for 
sixpence  a  day,  or  that  he  gains  inordinately  by  his  dealings  between 
the  laborer  and  the  consumer  ?  No  such  things  The  rates  of  wages 
are  farced  upon  the  employers,  and  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe,  that  if  by  reason  of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  laborers^  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  labor  was  also  forced,  that  rise  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  laborer.  Every  thing  he  consumed  would  consequently 
Cisein  price,  and,  above  all,  the  reasons  whifh  now  urge  the  employer 
to  obtain  labor  cheap,  would  then  be  much  more  powerful  and  opera* 
tive.  If  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  are  now  obliged  to  lower  the 
rates  of  labor  to  such  a  great  degree^  with  a  view  to  meet  the  foreign 
markets^  what  would  then  be  their  inducements  to  keep  the  wages 
low,  or  prevent  any  considerable  increase  ? 

Just  in  proportion  that  we  disbelieve  that  any  good  effects  would 
result  from  these  emigration  plots,  do  we  discredit,  that  increased 
numbers  of  laborers  have  been  the  chief  cause  in  producing  the 
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ezistiiig  distress.  We  may  argue  iiiTersely  from  effect  to  cause,  and 
say,  that  if  reduced  population  would  not  cure  the  evils,  increased 
population  has  not  caused  them.  Why  should  we  credit  we  have  too 
many  consumers,  when  all  are  complaining  from  inadequate  con- 
sumption ?  Why  should  we  look  to  surplus  population  for  a  cause  of 
the  mischief,  while  we  have  rung  in  our  ears  from  all  sides,  the  great- 
ness of  our  over-production  ?  Surely  both  cantM  be  co-existent«  If 
we  rely  upon  one,  we  must  whollv  negative  the  other.  Nothing  can 
be  clearer  to  our  apprehension,  than  that  the  gradual  degradation  of 
our  laborers  has  not  only  been  concurrent  with,  but  wholly  caused  by, 
the  additional  pecuniary  burthens  which  the  country  nas  had  to 
endure.  Many  are  disposed  to  seoff  at  the  thought  of  the  gross 
amount  of  taxation  falling  almwi  ail^ly  upon  the  laborer  ;  bnt  that 
this  is  the  case  we  fully  believe,  and  may  at  some  future  time  more 
largely  enter  upon.  The  external  and  obvious  appearances  of  their 
condition  and  history,  are  entirely  in  favor  of  this  belief.  Here  is  a 
highly  taxed  country,  a  country  having  had  to  endure  a  progressive 
amount  of  imposts,  and  yet  all  classes  of  society  but  one,  have  not 
only  maintained  thek  comforts  and  condition,  but  positively  improved 
diem.  What  class  is  the  worse  for  all  the  taxes,  for  the  funded  or 
unfunded  debt  ?  Whose  income  and  means  have  been  abridged  mm 
kaif  in  the  course  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  besides  those  of  the 
lal>orer  ?  In  short,  is  there  an v  ono  class  which  has  been  made  to  feel 
the  taxation  with  any  thing  like  the  severity  that  has  oppressed  the 
laborer  ?  In  addition,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  each  class  in  society 
has  had  the  power  of  bearing  any  given  degree  of  privation  with  less 
destructive  effects  than  a  corresponding  change  make  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  laborer.  The  sufierings  of  a  man  of  a  thousand  a 
year  reduced  to  half,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  wretchedness  of  a 
man  with  six  children  reduced  from  10#.  to  6s.  a  week.  All  classes 
but  the  laboring  also  have  the  means  of  pushing  off,  in  some  degfree, 
the  burthens  which  oppress  them.  The  farmer  and  manufacturer 
feel  the  weight  of  taxation  ;  their  first  step  has  been  to  reduce  their 
outgoings  for  labor.  But  in  what  manner  can  the  laborer  obtain 
relief,  upon  whom  is  he  to  shift  his  burden  ? 

With  regard  to  a  great  deal  of  the  eidsting,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  remediable,  distress  of  the  country,  no  dout^  can  for  a  moment 
be  entertained  that  It  has  been  occasioned  by  ^e  terrific  fluctnatio&s 
in  the  value  and  quantity  of  our  enrrency.  One  year  we  have  been 
enaUed  to  pay  our  national  engagvoients  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
then  prosperity  seemed  (o  fill  oor  borders,  and  give  Mr.  Robinsoo 
doquence :— the  next  year,  by  l^islatiTe  enactments  we  were  ofaiiged 
lo  pay  a  double  amount  of  taxation  by  means  of  the  increased  vmie 
of  money  caused  by  those  enactntents.  One  year  the  laadloids  Imve 
been  cheateid  of  their  re&is  by  receiving  them  in  debased  currency  c-^ 
the  next,  the  tenant  has  been  nuned  by  beii^  compeUed  to  {nlfil 
contracts  whidi  he  had  made,  calculating  npon  the  ^^'^n^'^*^^^^  of 
that  currency..  One  year,  die  whole  system  of  trade  has  been 
changed  and  uprooted  by  the  Ustal  fiidlkies  of  paper  aoooaUnedaCioik : 
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—another  year,  ruin,  unavoidable  ruin,  has  been  entailed  upon  the 
innocent,  by  cutting  ofF  those  supplies  which  he  had  rested  upon  to 
complete  his  engagements.  Such  have  been  the  workings  of  this 
system  of  change  and  uncertainty,  that  we  verily  believe  as  much 
sufiering  has  been  entailed  upon  the  natidh  withm  the  last  eighteen 
months,  as  though  a  pestilence  had  swept  off  a  beloved  member  of 
every  third  family  in  the  country.  What  paltry  stuff,  then,  is  it  to* 
talk  of  sending  a  few  hundreds  of  industrious  laborers  to  starve  in 
Canada,  as  a  cure  for  these  eviU — evils  originating  in  such  distatit 
and  unconnected  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  ihe  evils  of  increasing  taxation,  and  a  never- 
settled  currency,  Ireland  (which  is  the  chief  point  to  which  the 
sytnpathies  of  our  transport-men  are  mainly  directed)  has  had  to 
endure  many  aggravated  additions  >  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
evil  of  a  non-resident,  rent-receiving  gentry.  It  was  always  some- 
what a  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  how  a  journal  like  the  Edinburgh 
Review  could  suffer  its  pages  to  be  prostituted  to  such  empty  stuff  as 
that  talked-of  article  on  Absenteeism,  an  article  which,  with  its 
author,  are  now'' damned  toeverlastingfame.*'  We  cannot  be  suspected 
of  very  great  love  for  the  Edinbui^,  but  we  really  feel  a  kind  of  pity  to 
see  it  justly  become  the  gibe  and  jest  of  its  enemies^  by  reason  of  the 
admission  of  this  monstrous  tissue  ci  absurdity  and  false  reasoning. 
What!  at  a  time  when  hundreds  were  dying  of  starvation,  or  fed  by 
the  bounty  of  Bnglishmen  ;  when  men  were  lying  on  the  sea-shore 
feeding  on  sea- weed,  with  the  vessels  fully  laden  with  the  best  kinds 
of  Irish  provisions  in  sight  ^  at  a  time  when  the  ships,  laden  virith 
charity  potatoes  from  English  ports,  vmere  passing  laiger  vesseb 
burthened  with  provisions  from  Irish  ports  $  was  this  a  time  for  any 
quack  coming  north  or  south  of  the  Tweed  to  tell  us,  that  these 
truths,  and  the  known  fact  of  Irish  exports  annually  exceeding  the 
imports  by  three  millions,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  export  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  rents?  To  tell  us  that  the  place  of  con- 
sumption of  produce  made  no  difference  to  the  producers?  To  assert, 
that  if  a  million  a-year  were  paid  in  produce  for  rent,  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  that  produce  was  consumed  in  Ireland  or 
France? 

These  notions  have  so  often  been  exposed  and  refuted,  that  we 
should  be  guilty  of  positive  vulgarity  and  common-place  in  seriously 
entering  into  their  refutation.  We  merely  referred  to  them  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  Irish  population,  and  the  emigration  schemers. 
We  say,  let  Ireland  consume  what  Ireland  raises  -,  let  Irishmen  be  fed 
and  clothed  with  Irish  food  and  clothing,  and  we  should  not  hear 
calls  for  transporting  the  hands  that  rmse,  and  the  bodies  that  ought 
to  consume,  the  produce.  But  ought  not  public  odium  and  contempt 
to  rest  upon  the  framers  of  such  notions?  Is  it  a  good  sign  of 
English  common  sense  to  observe  M.P.S,  and  lords,  and  legislators 
forming  an  audience,  and  attentively  listening  to  the  diatribes  of  the 
author  and  inventor  of  such  empty  stuff— of  the  self'-styled,  self- 
elected,  self-exposed  Ricardo  lecturer  *  ? 

*  By  the  bye,  we  learn  upon  enquiry  that  Mr.  M'Culloch's  lectures  have  thif 
gcaaon  been  delivered  to  empty  benches.    We  hail  this  as  a  symptom  of  amendment. 
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When  fint  I  saw  thy  gentle  mien, 

And  doated  on  the  view. 
Oh,  dared  I  think  thon  coald'st  have  been 

So  fair,  yet  so  untme  ? 

To  me  thoo  wast  the  imaged  one 

Of  nnpartalcen  boors ; 
Hioq  wast  within  my  sool,  a  son 

To  newly  springing  flowers. 

This  world  'twas  made  alone  of  thee— 
All  there,  that  hope  desir'd ; 

TThou  wast  the  dear  divinity. 
And  I  the  one  inspired. 

Whilst  thoa  wast  true,  how  nature  seemed 
With  fairy  hues  o'ecspread ; 

How  gorgeonsly  the  day-god  gleamed 
In  gloiy  o'er  my  head ! 

I  loT'd  lone  hannts-^their  silence  was 

Like  elo<faence  to  me  ; 
And  every  objeot  seemed  a  glass 

Reflecting  thoughts  of  Uiee. 

How  blest  that  solitude's  employ 
When  thoa  in  thooght  wast  near ; 

The  foontain  of  a  ooiet  joy, 
That  sparkled  like  its  tear  I 

Bat  thoa  art  false — and  gloomy  seems 

The  gaody  world  to  mo ; 
By  day,  by  night,  perturbing  dreams 

Conrulse  my  brain  with  thee. 

If  ever  in  thine  hoars  of  joy, 
A  wandering  thoaght  of  me, 

Should  mingle  them  with  some  alloy. 
And  cheek  thy  careless  glee ; 

Thoo'lt  think  of  one  whose  soul  can  be 

Heal'd  by  no  earthly  balm : 
The  rage  of  grief^  his  revelry ; 

Griefs  sullenness,  his  calm. 

Whoso  pilgrimage  will  briefly  last, 

For  his  heart  wears  awmr 
With  deep-graved  records  of  the  past. 

Of  Jove's  impassioned  day. 

If  but  one  half  thou  then  could'st  guej^s. 

Of  all  his  bosom's  strife, 
Twould  be  enoogh  of  wretchedness 

To  agoniie  dy  life. 
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hnd  did  I  wijrti  a  eankeritig  cafae  . 

To  wither  ap  thy  bliss, 
I  need  not  seek  to  frame  a  worse 

Than  such  a  thought  as  this. 

Bat,  oh  1  may  all  thy  moments  keep 

Untoached  by  woe  so  dark  ; 
Till  sorrow  find  a  lasting  sleep 

Within  life's  anchored  bark  ! 

JUndon,  Feb.  10,  1 827.  Du  V  A  L. 


LBTTER  FftOAl  A  NATIVE  OF  TH^  UNDISCOVERED  ISLANDS. 

A«TUEIEI*  TO  AL¥ID£W  OBNDIC. 

London. 
You  are  well  read,  my  dear  Alfiden,  therefore  you  know  from 
the  letters  of  that  ffreat  philosopher.  Lien  Chi  Altaagiy  that  the  Eng- 
lish, at  the  time  he  wrote,  possessed  medical  professors,  inspired 
imipediately  from  heaven,  whose  infallible  power  could  keal  all  mala* 
dies  wbatsoever,  and  who  made  known  thieir  talents  from  motives  of 
the  purest  benevolence;  these  virtuous  examples  of  supernatural 
ability  are  still  common  in  this  happy  land,  but  they  fade  mto  insig- 
nificance before  9^  race  of  people  with  whose  existence  it  has  of  late 
years  been  favored;  a  race,  whose  knowledge,  as  it  has  nobler  aims 
than  even  the  eternal  sustenance  ot  mere  animal  life,  so  may  be 
supposed  to  have  heaped  propoTti<Hiably  greater  benefits  on  their 
country  i  I  mean  the  professors  of  instruction,  or,  in  other  words, 
private  tutors  and  gbvefnessei  of  Eng^land;  admiration  and  awe 
almost  annul  my  facullies  when  I  think  of  the  perfections  of  these 
persons;  and  I  know  not  bow  to  describe  them  ih  terms  that  shall 
convey  to  yon  any  adequate  idea  of  their  merits;  but*  a  brief  account 
of  the  achievements  they  have  already  performed,  and  a  relation  of 
existing  facts  concerning  the  science  and  literature  ot  the  country, 
will  perhaps  give  y<>u  a  better  idea  of  their  excellencies,  than  any 
descKiption  of  their  abilities.  Know,  then,  that  in.  England  it  is  not 
now  neceesaiy  to  study,  ia^nrder  to  become  learned.  Schools  and 
colleges  must  soon  be  abolished ;  application  is  needless ;  there  are 
masters  for  every  art  who  posaess^the  power  of  bestowing  instanta- 
neous knowledge  on  their  pupils*  Wonderful  as  this  may  seem,  I 
assure  you  that  I  had  not  been  a  fortnight  in  the  country  before  I 
was  convinced  it  was  a  truth.  I  learnt  it  partly  by  unavoidable  in- 
ference from  the  published  teatimooy  of  the  masters  themselves, 
partly  from  the  belief  in  that  testimony  which  I  daily  witnessed,  and 
partly  from  the  expectation  which  I .  found  commonly  to  prevail  of 
finding  certain  young  persons  whom  they  must  be  supposed  to  have 
instruoted,  ipov^essed  of  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  learning. 
I  saw,  nevertheless,  that  these  teachers  did  not  put  forth  all  their 
strength;  that,  whatever  they  might  do  by  ability,  they  did  not 
actually  change  in  one  moment  ignorance  mto  knowledge ;  and  I 
supposed  that  there  existed  some  check  to  the  exercise  of  their  power, 
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of  the  precise  nature  of  which  I  was  uninformed.  I  was  pondering 
upon  this  circumstance,  when  I  accidentally  learned  from  a  friend,  a 
fact  which  solved  the  mystery,  namely,  that  there  are  laws  in  this 
island  which  prevent  the  transfer  of  more  than  a  certain  quantity  at 
a  time  of  many  valuably  commodities,  without  a  special  permisstoa 
from  the  government :  now,  from  observing  the  manner  of  instructing 
usually  pursued  bv  inspired  masters,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  their  accomplishments  are  included  in  the  list  of  these  restricted 
goods ;  for  no  person  that  sees  the  wonders  they  engage  to  perform, 
can  doubt  that  it  would  be  easier  to  themselves  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  their  pupils  as  by  a  stroke  from  heaven,  than  to  divide  their  gifts 
as  they  do,  and  distribute  them  in  a  succession  of  exact  shares  to 
every  learner.  Such ,  however,  is  their  manner — inspiration  per  lesson, 
that  is,  so  much  by  the  hour.  This  word,  lesson,  seems  to  be  Eng* 
lish,  for  a  certain  measure  or  quantity  of  information  poured  by 
miraculous  means  on  the  understanding;  I  see  it  continually  made 
use  of  in  sentences  where  it  will  admit  of  no  other  interpretation ;  it 
appears  to  be  a  de6nite  term,  implying  a  specific  share  of  mental 
acquisition  to  be  paid  for  at  a  certain  rate|:  its  contents,  however,  are 
arbitrarv,  more  or  less  at  the  discretion  of.  the  different  donors.  Per- 
fection in  the  desired  accomplishment  is  promised  by  them  all,  and 
all  bestow  it  in  divisions,  called  lessons;  but  the  number  of  lessons 
composing  proficiency,  varies  with  different  masters,  some  vending 
their  stock  by  wholesale,  some  by  retail ;  one  gentleman  cutting  his 
prises  into  eight  shares,  another  into  sixteen,  and  so  on,  in  infinite 
variety;  completion  of  the  whole  quantity  being  certain,  io  many 
days  ailer  the  payment  of  subscription.  Another  measure  has  lately 
been  brought  forward,  called  a  section ;  ten  lessons  make  one  section, 
five  sections  one  language ;  but  this  division  being  new,  requires  the 
explanation  of  the  inventor  to  make  it  generally  understood. 

Under  a  process  of  instruction  which  ascertains  beforehand  the 
precise  period  of  perfection,  the  capacity,  memory,  and  prerious  dis- 
position of  the  pupil,  must  of  course  be  quite  irrelative  to  his  pro- 
gress; no  doubt,  therefore,  can  reasonably  be  entertained  of  its  effi- 
cacy :  nevertheless,  in  some  instances,  to  satisfy  the  over  prudent,  and 
explain  at  once  the  merits  of  the  system,  **  proficiency  is  guaranteed.** 

I  hav^  nqt  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  any  table  reducing  to  an  exact 
rate  of  progression,  the  number  of  hours  or  lessons  necessary  to  be 
employed  in  gaining  different  accomplishments,  settled  according  to 
their  respective  degrees  of  importance ;  but  that  such  a  one  exists,  f 
have  little  doubt,  as  I  frequently  hear  it  asked,  in  a  way  that  shews 
the  question  to  be  answerable  by  some  known  standard,  *'  how  long 
*'  does  it  take  to  learn  music  ?  "  **  When  shall  I  be  able  to  shake  ?* 
&c.  &c.  &c.  I  have,  however,  gained  from  the  depositions  of  various 
teachers,  some  desultory  information,  which  may  afford  you  a  few 
hints  on  the  subject. 

From  one  professor^  I  learnt  that  the  French,  Italian,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages  are  to  be  had  in  measures  of  fire 
sections  ;  but  that  Hebrew,  Greiek,  and  Latin  contain  more. 
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From  another^  that  the  art  of  singing  at  sight  is  conferred  with 
"  ease  and  certainty^  in  a  few  lessons." 

From  another^  that  arithmetic^  Algebra^  mathematicsj  trigono- 
metry^ practical  astronomy^  mechanics^  rhetoric^  and  logic,  including^ 
moreover^  merit  and  virtue,  are  each  attainable  in  eight  lessons. 

And  from  a  fourth,  that  a  perfect  pronunciation  of  a  foreign 
language,  may  be  given  in  one  month^. 

I  know,  also,  that  a  hand-writing  of  incomparable  ease  and 
elegance,  may  be  acquired  in  one  week. 

There  are,  besides,  innumerable  plans  of  education  laid  down, 
and  proceeded  on,  by  another  class  of  teachers,  who  are  less  definite 
in  detailing  their  methods  of  inspiring,  than  the  authors  of  the  above 
decisive  arrangements }  the^e  systems  merely  combine  the  greatest 
ease,  with  the  greatest  expedition ;  they  do  but  *'  quickly  enable 
*^  learners  to  accompany  j;he  piano-forte,  and  play  in  concert,*'  or 
make  ''  complete  timists,*'  or  elegant  practitioners,  or  scientific 
scholars,  "  in  an  infinitely  shorter  period  than  can  be  accomplished 
by  any  other."  They  are  only  "  unparalleled,"  incomparable,  all- 
fsufficient,  and  exclusively  perfect  5  here,  you  see,  some  difficulty  of 
credence  might  arise,  were  it  not  for  the  reality  of  supernatural  agency 
in  this  country.  There  are  a  great  many  different  methods  of  teaching 
one  accomplishment,  and  they  are  all  "  unparalleled ;"  this  may  be 
conceived,  many  roads  may  conduct  to  one  spot, — the  radii  of  a  circle 
all  converge  to  one  centre,  and  these  are  all  without  a  parallel,  so  far 
1  understand  ^  but  the  various  paths  of  instruction  are  each  without 
an  equal,  each  is  the  most  direct,  each  the  shortest,  each  the  only 
one.  This  appears  to  me  a  problem  worthy  to  exercise  the  abilities 
of  a  mathematician  laureate;  at  all  events,  it  proves,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  superhuman  power  in  English  teachers  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking. 

As  to  the  custom  of  performing  miracles  by  degrees,  and  distri- 
buting their  benefits  piece-meal,  it  has  important  advantages,  not 
apparent  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject  -,  persons  who  knew  that  a 
moment  might  give  them  accomplishments,  which  cost  their  fore- 
lathers  the  labor  of  years,  might  be  too  procrastinating  in  seeking  to 
gain  them  j  as  it  is  notorious,  that  what  we  may  do  at  any  time,  the 
time  never  comes  that  we  do ;  and  these  procrastinators  might  abso- 
lutely die  in  their  ignorance :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  supernatural 
power  of  teachers  to  give  instantaneous  instruction  were  openly  set 
Ibrth^  obstinate  individuals,  astounded  at  the  magnitude  of  their 
pretensions,  might  impertinently  refuse  their  belief  in  them,  and 
actually  waste  that  valuable  time  in  study,  which  might  be  devoted  to 
boxing,  racing,  gambling,  and  every  sort  of  elegant  employment. 
Thus  the  greatest  of  blessings  might  become  a  curse ;  but  the  practice 
of  administering  inspiration  after  the  same  manner  that  ordinary 

*  The  depo|5tiont  to  the  above  ^Stet  of  all  tliese  gentieiiien,  except  one  (whose 
proclamation  heralds  universal  harmony  on  the  borrowed  wings  of  the  Magazines), 
with  their  several  names  therennto  respectively  affixed,  and  also  the  declarations  and 
lignatares  of  many  other  vouchers  for  many  simiUur  wonders,  may  be  found  in  registers 
raisonn^  of  important  fkcts,  published  in  England,  called  "  The  Times"  and  *'  The 
"Atlas." 
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knowleilge  is  attained,  howjerer  wonderful  be  the  shortness  of  the.  Ume 
in  which  it  is  perfonned«  obviates  these  evils  by  lulling  suspicion 
asleep ;  the  splendor  of  the  truths  the  reality  of  the  wonder,  being 
dimly  seen,  or  seen  but  in  part,  even  sceptics  are  drawn  in  to  partake 
of  its  benefits  in  spite  of  themselves,  in  the  same  way  that  we  compel 
children  ^poor victims !)  to  swallow  large  nauseous  draughts  of  instruc- 
tion, so  ingeniously  mixed  up  with  their  amusement,  that  thej  know 
not  what  It  is  that  spoils  the  taste  of  their  pleasure  -,  the  most  obsti- 
nate of  heretics  wiU  pay  his  money  to  be  taught  by  the  lesMon,  and 
win  confidently  expect  perfection  on  the  promised  day ;  so,  wealth  and 
fiaith,  the  life  and  soul  of  national  existence,  are  circulated  and 
nurtured. 

After  detailing  aU  this,  I  am  rductant  to  suggest  notions  which 
must  damp  the  ardor  of  your  admiration  of  this  people ;  but  truth 
obliges  me  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  aU  their  seeming  superiority, 
1  doubt  whetiier  we  have  •  any  reason  to  envy  them :  that  they  are 
aided  by  some  unearthly  power,  is  indeed  certain,  but  I  know  not 
whether  the  agent  of  that  power  be  angel  or  demon;  and  circum- 
stances I  have  lately  discovered,  make  me  fear  the  worst  of  these  alter- 
natives is  thp  true  one.  It  seems  to  me,  that  every  thing  perfectly 
incomprehensible  in  England,  every  thidg  that  no  other  power  on 
earth  could  effect,  is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  being,  whose  name,  I  am 
well  satisfied,  is  not  that  of  any  God ;  a  being,  who  builds  ships  as 
easily  as  children  pile  up  card  houses,  and  cuts  likenesses  out  of  iron,  as 
fast  as  we  should  out  of  paper,  a  power  they  call  steam  :  now  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  being  is  employed  in  the  new  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  his  engines,  of  fifty  teacher  power,  must  he  required  to  do  so 
much  work  in  so  short  a  time,  a  given  time  too,  precisely  his  method,— 
it  must  be  so  :  the  verbs  are  cut  up,  masticated,  and  digested  in  the 
brain  ;  perception  of  harmony  is  conveyed  into  the  ears,  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  are  forced  to  emit  the  voice,  the  hand  is  steadied,  the 
eye-sight  is  corrected,  the  fingers  are  bent  into  pliability,  and  the 
limbs  are  practised  into  grace,  all  by  means  of  this— —power. 

I  was  so  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  Msity  of  this  hypothesis, 
that  I,  the  other  day,  (not  without  considerable  fear  of  offending) 
ventured  to  ask  the  question  of  an  intelligent  Englishman  of  my 
acquaintance ;  his  answer  was  not  direct,  nor  did  1  perfectly  com- 
prehend it,  but  as  he  did  not  deny  the  fact,  I  took  it  for  granied  T  was 
right,  and  forebore  to  continue  a  subject  which  I  judged  must  be 
unpleasant  to  him ;  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  do  not  these  masters  of  whom  1 
«'  have  heard  so  much,  teach  by  steam?"  "  Why,  certainly,*'  he  an- 
swered, "  their  success  seems  owing  to  their  vapouring.** 

I  -have  now  to  mention  greater  wonders :  notwithstanding  all  the 
facility  of  learning  enjoyed  in  this  country,  and  the  consequent  amaz- 
ing stock  of  knowledge  that  must  be  generally  possessed,  there  is  bat 
one  description  of  persons  who  appear,  to  have  profited  by  the  advan- 
tage, in  the  degree  that  might  be  expected,  namely,  those  daughters 
of  tnidespersons,  and  professional  men,  whose  circumstances  oblige 
them  in  their  turn  to  devote  their  taknts  to  the  instruetioa  of  others. 
From  motives  of  the  kindest  consideration,  it  seems  an  established 
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maxim^  that  only  goveraestes  are  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  extraordinary 
attainments.  To  hear  all  other  persons  talk,  you  would  really  suppose 
they  lived  in  an  age  when  aioney>  and  time>  and  leisure^  and  abilities^ 
were  requisite  for  gaining  a  yariety  of  accomplishmenta;  nay^  even 
in  those  dark  tiroes,  when  the'  studying  of  books  was  a  necessary 
pvidiminary  to  knowing  their  contents  $  such  is  the  modesty  ana 
humanity  of  the  men  of  England,  that  they  conceal  the  eK0C9s  of  their 
leandng,  diat  the  women  may  shine.  The  higher  classes  of  females, 
upon  principles  of  equal  deticacy,  also  hide  their^s,  so  that  with 
governesses  only  there  is  no  reserve.  I  have  conversed  with  some 
of  the  most  learned  counsellorsi  and  best  instructed  ladies,  of  this 
polished  nation,  and  never  could  bring  any  of  them  to  confess  abov^ 
a  third  part  of  the  genius  and  information  owned  to  by  the  tqacbem  of 
their  children :  it  cannot  be  that  they  do  not  possess  sp  mi^ch,  for 
most  of  them,  from  superioritv  of  wealth,  have  had  far  more  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  their  abilities;  and  here  I  must  observe,  that 
though  I  give  Englishmen  all  due  credit  for  a  vast  stock  of  forbear- 
ance as  to  the  display  of  their  own  acquirements,  still  it  seems  evident 
that  the  women  are  very  greatly  their  superiors  in  genius  and  capa- 
city ;  whatever  may  be  the  abilities  of  tutors,  those  of  tutoresses  fa^ 
exceed  them.  I  have  remarked  that  masters^  however  iuTracuIous 
their  mode  of  instructing,  do  not  teach  more  than. six  or  eight 
different,  languages,  or  thre^  or  four  several  arts  and  Sciences,  at  a 
time;  that  there  are  language  masters,  music  masters,  dancing 
masters,  &c. ;  that  the  musician  does  not  teach  drawing,  nor  the 
professor  of  languages,  dancing;  nor  the  artist,  singing.;  nor  the 
posture-master  "  all  the  usual  routine  of  temate  education  ;**  but 
governesses  teach,  **  unassisted,^  all  that  themselves  have  learned 
from  a  dozen  different  tutors. 


common 

en]  ^        ^       _ 

for  governesses,  the  originals*  of  which  have  been  lately  pubfished. 

Here  is  one. 


u 


9  Wanted,  for  two  young  ladies,  a  finishing  governess,  not  exceeding  thirty  yean 
of  age,  of  the  Established  Church,  who  is  capahle  of  bnparting  instruction  In  a  snperior 
^  s^le,  and  of  conversing  in  the  French  and  Italte  bmgnvges  wMb  itenty,  and  teaehlag 
"  them  with  grammatical  purity:  the  fianner  with  the  Civisiaot  the  latter  wih  tht  Tmifmm 
"  aoefent ;'  alto  drawing,  (he  piano-forte,  singing,  dancing,  tlie  use  of  the  globes,  geography, 
^  vnitiBgi  and  arithmetic,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of. her  own  language,  will  be 
**  rtqirired.  To  ai  lady  who  can  give  undeniable  testimoniids  of  her  ability  in  each  of  the 
"  above  bcandbes  of  cdncatioa,  a  liberal  salary  will  be  given.  As  a  minute  investigatioa 
"  will  be  the  result  of  sn  application,  it  is  p«rticuiarly  lequesttd  tbalt  np  one  will  reply 
"  to  this  advertisenvent  who  is  not  fully  competent  to  undertake  the  whole  of  the  abovOi^'f 

itniis* 

This  is  the  other. 


"  Wantbs^  in  a  gentleman's  fiubily,  residing  in  the  country,  a  govemeas,  to  com* 
plete  the  oducalkm  of  four  young  iadiesi  in  the  Bnglfeb,  Preneh,  apd  ftalaii  languager, 
musiic  (including  harp,  piano-forte,  and  singing),  dancing,  and  drawing,  and  every 
"  other  requisite  to  a  polite  and  rational  education.    The  lady  must  lie  of  the  Estabyahed 
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*'  Cbncbt  end  Iwr  cooiaCi  mcfc  m  ii»y  serve  bt  an  eiample,  et  well  «s  a  fftkle,  to  her 
**  papilk    A  Tery  Uberal  nlvy  will  be  given.*'  Ti 


If  yon  bad  any  doubti  at  to  the  truth  of  what  I  haye  told  yon, 
the  perusal  of  these  documents  must,  I  am  persuaded,  have  banished 
them ;  you  see,  that  accomplishments  in  such  perfection  and  rariety, 
as  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  inhabi- 
tant, of  any  less  fortunate  country,  to  attain  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  are  in  England  required  or  a  young  female,  with  as  little 
hesitation,  and  with  as  much  coolness,  as  we  should  demand  honesty 
and  sobriety  in  a  domestic ;  the  conclusion  is,  the  respective  qaaltfi- 
nations  desired,  are  equally  likely  to  be  found. 

Now  I  know  that  you,  who  are  my  friend,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  be\ieving  all  I  advance  for  your  information;  but  it  is  possible  that, 
among  some  of  your  acquaintance,  to  whom  you  may  chance  to  com- 
municate the  contents  of  my  letter,  you  may  find  doubters:  if  so, 
acquaint  them  with  some  facts  it  is  necessary  they  should  know;  tell 
them,  that  Englishmen  are  particularly  reflective:  so  fond  of  reason- 
ing, that  they  never  converse;  so  devoted  to  study,  that  they  submit 
to  the  society  of  women  merely  as  a  duty,  and  endure  it  from  excess 
of  gallantry;  so  anxious  after  truth,  that,  while  their  bodies  are 
dancing,  their  minds  are  generally  solving  problems  (as  their  serioos 
faces  testify);  so  cautious  of  imposition,  so  fearful  of  error,  that  they 
will  not  look  on  a  stranger  lest  they  should  commit  themselves  by  a 
smile,  nor  stir  their  heads  (they  never  dare  to  sneeze)  in  presence  of 
a  man  whose  title  to  their  notice  is  doubtful,  lest  he  should  construe 
the  movement  into  a  courtesy.  Now  is  it  conceivable,  that  such  a 
people  should  hold  out  their  hands  for  the  moon,  and  cry  '*  give  me,** 
for  what  is  not  to  be  had?  Would  they  require  impossibilities? 
Ck>uld  they  be  imposed  on?  No ! — they  judge  from  experience:  they 
always  require  proof  o(  worth :  they  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and 
demonstrate  facts.  The  inference  is  clear — ^the  universe  does  not 
contain  the  equal  of  an  English  governess. 

My  heart  burns  with  curiosity  to  see  one  of  these  accomplished 
creatures.  I  amuse  myself  with  imagining  the  nature  of  the  honors 
which  are  doubtless  paid  her;  for  whether  governesses  hold  their 
singular  powers  by  right  of  sex  or  of  courtesy,  of  course  those  who 
acknowledge  such  powers  cannot  fail  to  respect  them.  I  should 
suppose  that  they  live  like  queens,  that  men  bow  down  at  their 
approach,  that  they  are  constantly  surrounded  by  admirers,  and 
dispense  their  smiles  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  whose  greatest  pride 
it  is  to  pay  them  homage;  their  receiving  these  distinctions  would  be 
but  common  justice  to  the  invaluable  perfections  t^ey  are  allowed 
to  possess,  and  Englishmen  are  celebrated  for  their  love  of  justice. 
When  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  details  of  the 
ceremonial  honor  universally  paid  to  an  English  instructress,  and  of 
properly  estimating  the  consideration  and  respect  in  which  she  is 
neld  by  her  employers,  I  will  write  again.  Artc;«iei.. 
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HYMN  TO  TIIC  OCEAN. 

Roll  on,  vasty  Ocean  I 
Like  mountains  in  motion 
Your  gny  waters  rise. 
Till  they  melt  in  the  skies, 
And  mingle  the  axnre  of  Heaven  with  their  own. 

'Mid  the  roll  oC  her  drums. 
Queen  Amphitrite  comes, 
And  her  white  horses  prance 
In  an  Apennine  dance, 
As  they  wheel  her  about  on  her  hollow  shell-threne  ! 

O'er  the  green  farrows  dashing, 
In  the  heavy  ooze  splashing. 
Down  the  snow-hilloeks  sliding, 
In  the  vallied  deeps  hiding. 
They  mark  out  their  flight  in  a  pathway  of  foam. 

The  long-hair'd  daughters 
And  sons  of  the  waters. 
With  song  follow  after. 
With  shout  and  with  laughter, — 
Then  sink  all  at  once  to  their  coralline  homo ; 

Foot  and  foot  far  asunder. 
Wind-gods  step  in  thunder 
Fkom  billow  to  billow, 
Kicking  up  a  white  pillow 
For  him  who  will  sleep  stiff  and  stark  on  the  sea. 

Viewless  and  vapory, 
Their  sea-green  drapery 
From  their  backs  down-flowing, 
Keep  the  gaaer  from  knovring 
Of  whiat  face,  of  what  form,  of  what  fiishion  thoy  be ! 

How  glorious  the  sight  1 — 
But  no  less  when  the  Night 
From  her  conch  uprisen. 
Lets  the  Moon  out  of  prison 
To  roam  her  wild  hour — ^her  lone  vigil  to  keep. 

O'er  the  still  waters  biasing, 
Where  the  green  stars  are  gasing, 
As  if  each  were  an  eye 
Of  a  creature  on  high. 
That  saw  such  a  gem  as  itself  in  the  deep ! 

Then,  then  the  hollow  tolling 
Of  the  waves  wide  rolling, 
And  whehning  and  coiling, — 
Like  a  serpent-brood  boikng 
In  Hell's  ample  caldron,  they  writhe  and  they  hiss. 
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Sin's  Son  laugha  to  hear  it, 
And  longs  to  be  near  it, 
That  for  each  whirling  eddV 
He  might  haye  a  ship  ready 
To  heave  with  a  Ho !  down  the  yawning  abyss. 

O !  this  is  the  honr 
To  look  out  from  the  tower. 
Looming  low  o'er  the  smrge, 
And  behold  how  they  urge 
The  Raok-riders !  each  his  bine  coniaer  afar. 

How  in  ranks,  o'er  the  plain 
Of  the  flonndering  main. 
They  tih  and  they  jo«it 
Till  they're  scattered  to  dast. 
With  a  roar  that  rings  round  the  wide  ocean  of  war  1 

Tet  wend  thee  there  too 
When  the  great  lake  is  bine. 
When  the  Aweet  snmmer-wave 
Has  forgotten  to  rate. 
And  smooth  o'er  its  ripple  the  seannniden  glides. 

Thine  eyes  at  the  sight 
Will  half  close  with  deKght, 
And  thy  soal  will  confess 
That  in  war  or  in  peace, 
A  chann  in  bhie  Ocean  for  ever  abides ! 


MADRID. 


Madrid  1  Madrid !  tbe  iMvi  ia  faint  with  woe, 
To  think  on  thee,  degraded  i»  the  lair» 
Where  lurks  this  dvagon  brood  thai.bre^tho  doipaur 

O'er  hopes  of  Freedom,  and  forbid  to  blow ; — 

No  sooner  do  the  bods  begfin  to  glow, 
Sweet  to  the  scent,  anM  to  the  vision  faiiv 
Than  o'er  them  steals  a  pestilential  air, 

Breath'd  from  thy  caves,;  thai  withars  the  faiv  show. 

Madrid !  Madrid  I  bow  long  shall  nntiona  ^ironder^ 
To  know  thee  onrs'd  among  abodes  of  men ; 

Awake  1  arise !  and bnrst thyohains asotader, 
Ere  yet  the  storm  dond  fall  xtipon  thee,  when 

The  ven|feance  of  the  free  shall  bttrst  in  thnikder, 
To  smite  thee  as  of  tyrants  the  dark  den; 
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A    SECTION    OK   TEA    PARTIES. 

0  the  joys  of  a  tea  party !  the  paradise  of  old  ladies,  and  the 
seventh  heaven  of  gossips  and  scandal-mongers  1  What  wonld  be 
the  lives  of  Englishmen  if  tea  parties  were  not?  Old  ladies  we  should 
have  none,  and,  still  more  lamentable  thought,  gossips  and  scandal- 
mongers would  fall  away !  Having  no  place  to  whicli  they  could  fly 
to  discharge  the  load  from  their  breasts,  they  would  at  length  sink 
dejected  and  broken  hearted ;  or  haply  they  might  wander  into  other 
lands  still  involuntarily,  and  with  melancholy  pleasure  heaping  up 
news,  yet  knowing  not  who  should  gather  them*  Thus,  in  reference 
to  them,  we  might  use  with  slight  variation  the  words  of  Shakspeare, 

**  They  never  told  their  news, 
**  Bat  let  oonoeahnent,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
"  Feed  on  their  haggwd  cheeks ;  they  pined  in  thought,"  && 

None,  indeed,  but  an  Englishman  can  appreciate  the  delights  of  a 
true  tea  party.  With  what  pleasing  associations  is  it  connected  in 
his  mind.  The  bare  word  conjures  up  visions  of  tattered  reputations^ 
newest  fashions,  newest  news,  deaths,  marriages,  suicides,  murders, 
births,  rapes,  crim.  cons.,  elopements,  homicides,  parricides,  fratri- 
cides, infanticides,  manslaughtering,  overthrowing  of  monarchies, 
democracies,  aristocracies,  destruction  of  nations,  abolition  of 
Christianity,  and  all  other  religions,  persuasions,  and  freethinkings, 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  ditto  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,  miscel- 
laneous matter,  &c.  &c.  Such  is  the  ample  field  of  the  information 
and  speculation  of  the  tea  party.  Broach  whatever  subject  you  will, 
yon  cannot  go  astray.  Would  you  be  fully  certified  whether  the 
price  of  meat  will  or  will  not  be  raised  or  depressed  a  farthing  in  the 
pound  at  such  a  period,  or  whether  the  Catholics  will  or  will  not^ 
ultimately  gain  their  end,  or  as  to  the  likelihood  or  non-likelihood  of 
a  vicissitude  in  an  article  of  fashion,  or  as  to  what  is  the  final  cause 
and  effect  of  comets— the  most  profound  calculations  and  discreet 
argumentations  are  entered  into  touching  the  matter^  and  you  doubt- 
less have  it  at  length  determined  to  your  full,  ample,  and  unqualified 
satisfaction.  Hence  then  appears  the  utilitv  and  importance  of  the 
tea  party :  it  js  a  kind  of  cabinet  council,  wherein  every  matter,  be  it 
ever  so  important,  or  ever  so  trivial,  is  settled  and  fixed ;  or,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression,  it  is  a  democratic  aristocracy, 
wherein  the  opinion  of  the  people  is  expressed,  at  the  sane  time  that 
it  is  qualified  by  prudent  and  discreet  debate.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  con- 
venticle, which  if  it  oti/jf  had  the  power  of  operation,  or  putting  its 
resolutions  into  effect,^  would  be  the  most  potential  in  the  world. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  one  of  these  meetings 
at  which  I  was  present  a  few  evenings  since.     It  was  given  by  Lady 

Gabbleblab,  of  No.  -*-    ,  of Street,  Bath,  which  place,  as 

every  body  knows,  is  the  urbs  capUalis  of  those  meetings,  which  are 
appropriately  defined  to  be  '*  little  social  parties,  where  people  meet 
'*  quite  in  a  friendly  way.** 

VOL.  II.  3  Y 
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When  I  entered  the  apartment  of  No. » — — .  Street,  many 

of  tbe  chain  forming  the  temicircle  round  the  fire  were  unoccupied. 
Lady  Gabbleblab,  with  her  usual  courtesy,  rose  to  salute  me* 

**  Dear  Mr.  Dimple,''  said  she,  **  this  is  so  kind  of  you      ■■/' 

•<  Oh,  Udy  Oabbleblab  r 

**  And  I  fear  you'll  find  it  so  stupid*" 

**  Pray  don't  repeat  that— stupid  1  My  dear  Lady  GabUeblab, 
**  yon  quite  distress  me;  to  suppose  that  any  thing  could  be  stupid 
••  where  you  — — ." 

**  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Dimple,  yoU  are  too  kind." 

**  Lady  Qabble^lab,  yoo  must  not  say  so,  really*" 

^*  O,  Mr.  Dimple,  you  know  it  is  the  coounon  opinion  tliat  yon 
aiw  the  most  accommodating,  most  polite  !■>■   ■  *" 
You  overwhelm«-*you  shock  me—." 
Most  accomplished*— most  amiable — most  — — ." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Lady  — ->."    '         i 

"  Bat  I  repeat .'* 

•'  O  no,  no  ." 

"  But  I  must  declare  — — ." 

"  Excuse  me — ^but  I  cannot  think  of  listening  — ." 

**  Mr.  Dimple,  the  plain  fact  is "  

Here  a  fresn  ariival  diverted  her  ladyship's  attention.  "  Dear 
**  Miss  M'Scratch,"  said  her  ladyship  to  the  new-comer,  "  this  is  so 
**  kind  of  you  to  come  in  this  friendly  way^  and  social  intercourse  is 
'*  so  delightful,  but  I  am -afraid  you'll  find  it  very  stupid." 

Miss  M*.Scratch,asin  duty  bound,  would  not  admit  this  latter  doubt. 

**  O,  you  are  so  kind,"  rejoined  Lady  O.,  '^  but  how  is  dear  Miss 
**  M'Shrill?  I  hope  I  am  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  see- 
**ingher?"  '  , 

*^  I  left  Miss  M'Shrill  below  arranging  her  hair  at  the  glass ;  for 
''my  part,  I  am  above  the  little  arts  of  my  sex  in  adorning  my 
"  exterior." 

Poor  Miss  M*Scratch !  well  might  she  have  lost  all  care  for  exter- 
,  nal  appearance,  for  if  the  whispering  of  certain  pei^soiis  is  to  be 
credited,  she  had  experienced  at  least  twelve  lustres;  aSded'to  which 
natural  disfigurement,  an  unhandsome  protiibefance  was  attached  to 
her  back,  her  left  organ  of  vision  was  diamaged,  the  naif  the  usual 
organ  appeared  to  be  abstracted,  and  the  corner  of  her  mouth  was 
turned  eye-ward  by  a  whim  of  paralysis. 


everj  one  that  would  put  up 

As  she  spoke  thus,  the  damaged  eye  was  brou^t  into  action  in 
a  most  equivocal  manner.  ^*^ " 

'^  I'm  quite  vexed. to  hear  you  say  so,"  returned  Lady  O.:**  but 
**  between  vou  and  me,4  always  thought  Miss  M'Shrill  did  ino|f  behave 
**  quite  well  to  you  ;  bad  temper  I  expect — not  over  cbrrect-r-li^  •  yest 
"I  unde^tand.  Oh,  shameful!  when  everybody  knows  what  an 
"  amiable  person  you  are,  Miss  M'Scratch ;  indeed  Miss  M^Shriirfe 
••  conduct my  dearest  Miss  M'Shrill  welcome  1"  (that  lady  at  the 
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monifiiit  makbg  her  appearasee),  *'  I  Qaanot  elpre»  how  delighted 
TI  am  to aee  you.''       .    .•  . 

•  •  Mofe  I  keard  not,  for  they  retired  to  another  part  of  the  room 
toiinuh  their  <|Me8tion8«.  Shortly  afterward  the  whole  of  the  social 
party^was  aaafsmUedi  in  namber  abonl  eight;  nine  is  the.cfaarmed 
number;  it  should  be  neither  more  nor  less,  for  if  less  it  is  feeble, 
impolent,  aadheaiKy  at  the  same  time.;  neiUier  shoirid  it  exceed  the 
three  times  thiee,  for  it  then  becomes  (as  my*friend  Thingumbob  aays) 
neither  the  one  thing* nor  the  other;  it  loses  its  own..pecoliar  order 
aad  regularity^  there  is  no  longer  any  chance  of  doing  buaiaess  in  a 
decent,  dntinct,  and  satisfaotory  manner;  it  becomes  hurry,  wild- 
ness,  and  distraction  alli.  Fancy,  for  example,  a  choices  tender, 
young  reputation  (the  ideaof  which  must  make  the  mouth  of  every 
connoisseur  of  tea-parties  water)  stretched. rupoa  the  diseeeting 
board  mith  1^  or.twelre,  or,  it  may  be,ifourteen».  eager  to  t)perate 
npott  it ; » n^,  it«would  be  ompoesiUe  to  go  through  the  imatter  with 
any  sort  of  regularity  orpreoitien-^every  one  would  have  his  instm*- 
ment  in  it,  and  the  thing  would  thus  become  caang^led  aad  torn  to 
pieeejs^;^  it  would  no.longer.be  a.isubject,  it  ifould  be.fit^only  for  the 
unskilful  hacking  aad  slashing  of  the  benchers  at  a  rout. 

But  I  have  digressed.,  .)!nie' appearance  of  ^tho:  teaFiicn«  or  to 
speak  quite  correctly,  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  filling  of  the  first 
round  of  cups,  is  the  signal  for  entering  upon  the  business  of  the 
evening.  The  previous  space  is  alioflted  to^quiries  after  heakh  of 
selucy^  wives;  husbands,  <as  may:  be)  &c,  tender  hopinga.that'dear 
mistarorimistfeesfJhas  recoveced  fsom  his  or  her  fit  of  the  gout  or 
rfaeumatismi  ^rticalav  enquiries  as  to  the  cold  of  master  or  miss, 
aad  reeommendatioas  to  loAe  oars  of  it^  as  tiia-eriy  means  by  which 
it  may.  beigpi  rill  o{^  Ac.  &C.I     .    /  a.     •; 

'  i  f^  And  pray  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  V*  said  Lady  Qabble* 
blab  to  Mrs.  Cdendar,  as  she  handed  the  lady  her  cup  ai  mimed; 

you- know  I'm  such  «b  invalid,  I  never  get  omL^  .)    •) 

Every  thing  as.  dull  as  possible,''  was  the  reply  of  Mrs.  0. 

not  a  word  of  news  stifring  9---rI  suppose >yDn> have  heard  that  poor 

Lady>  Blowup  has  been  fatoi*iif»F'' . 

Taken  up  I  good  heavensi  no!''.         •    •■  ' 
<«  Dear  Mra. Calendar/'  ss^  Mrs^^Oorgenewa^ **l  amatrft loss 

to  understand  ..you-««>Lady  Blowup  has.  been  buried  itheas  .thsee 
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^  Dear  ma'a»i<  ivhat^dai  you  meaa?^*  enquired^  a  gentleman 
with  a  wooden  leg,  and  an  ^ye,  wluch,.firom  its jSasAietf,  aught  have 
been  likened  to  a  planet. 

**  Surely  you  must  have  heard  the  circumstance,"  returned  Mrs. 
Oalendar;  *«  she  was  taken«up  last  night  from  her  grave,  and  I  am 
**  told  has  been  boiled  and  hung  up  to  dry  to-day." 

'*  Dear,  dear,  how  shocking!"  exclaimed  Lady  OabUeblab. 

^*  Pray  let  us  hear  the  particulars,  my  dear  maiden,"  said  Mrs. 
Crony ;  ''  this  intelligence  auite  distresses  me." 

''  Pray  let  us  hear  all  about  it,"  eagerly  cried  Mrs  Garrulous. 

Contku^  onuies  inlentiqae  ora  tenebant. 
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There  are  few  delights  more  exquisite  than  that  of  being  the 
first  to  disclose  an  extraordinary  fact,  or  to  tell  a  wonderful  storjr. 
Mrs.  Calendar  over  and  over  again  expressed  her  astonisbment  that 
they  had  not  heard  the  circumstance,  which  preliminary  is  always 
used  by  ooimotsse«n  to  quicken,  by  forbearance,  the  appetites  of  the 
auditors.  .  .  ^■ 

•"  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  fact,"  said  she  at  length, 
'*  because  it  was  told  me  by  a  lady  (I  shan't  mention  names),  who 
'*  was  a  particular  friend  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  the  person  who 
''  was  accidentally  a  witness  of  the  whole  transaction  confidently 
'^disclosed  it.  This  gentleman  was  passing  bf  Walcot  Church  at  an 
*'  early  hour  this  morning  on  his  way  home;  he  was  attracted  by  the 
**  glimpse  of  a  dark  lantern  in  the  church-yard ;  he  stopped  and 
"  looked  steadfastly  towards  the  spot,  but  the  darkness  of  tne  night 
'*  prevented  htm  from  distinguishing  more  than  the  figures  of  two 
'*  men ;  he  paused,  however,  a  few  seconds,  and  presently  the  moon 
*'  sbhiing  brightly,  he  plainly  perceived  the  digging  at  a  grave— ''^ 
.  «  Well,  well,  and  what  then  r 

**  You  shall  hear ;  as  I  said  before,  he  saw  them  ^giog  at  a 
grave ;  I  believe  I  mentioned  they  were  two  men  ?'' 
Yes~yes»*-'go  on,"  was  the  exclamation. 

**  Soon  after  he  saw  one  man  with  his  arm  in  the  graTC,  appa- 
*' rently  pulling  something  out .*'    .  » 

**  That  was  Lady  Blowup,  I  suppose?"  cried  Mrs.  Qorgenews* 

'^  It  was  no  such  thing ;  I  shall  come  to  that  by  and  bye/*  replied 
Mrs.  Calendar,  with  some  acuteness ;  **  well,  the  man  who  had  his  hand 
''  in  the  grave  called  to  his  companion  to  hdp  him,  and  presently  he 
**  saw— -that  is  the  gentleman  you  know-^he  saw — let  me. see— «0  yes ! 
"  he  saw  a  human  body  dragged  out  in  a  state  of  nudity !  he  then 
''  saw  the  two  men  fold  it  up,  put  it  into  a  bsg,  and  jump  over  the 
"  church-yard  wall  I" 

This  tale  of  darkness  had  manifest  efiects  on  its  auditors,  and 
expressions  of  horror  occupied  the  ensuing  five  minutes. 

**  To  think,"  resumed  Mrs«  Calendar,  '*  to  think  of  the  splendor 
**  and  style  poof  dear  Lady  Blowup  lived  in  !  to  think  of  her  balls 
*'  and  her  parties,  and  her  snug  little  social  parties  where  we've  so 
**  often  met;  it  was  only  this  day  fortnight  that  I  spent  a  quiet  evening 
M  with  her,  and  tothink  that  they  should  be  all  ffone,  never  more  to 
**  return  1  such  is  this  transitory  world !  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all 
**  Hublunary  things!  to  think  that  the  poor  dear  soul  should  be  dead, 
'^  buried,  and,  as  one  may  say,  risen  again,  witliin  one  short  week  T 

A  simultaneous "  dear  me  I"  backed  up  ^th  some  well  got  up 
sighs  from  most  of  the  circle,  followed  this  effusion ;  and,  inde^  the 
gentleman  ofthe  leg  and  eye  turned  round  to  me  and  observed, 
**  what  an  extremely  sensible  woman  Mrs.  Calendar  was." 

**  And  dear  Miss  M'Scratch,  I  hope  you  find  your  new  servant  of 
whom  you  spoke  to  roe  t'other  day  continue  to  your  satisfaction  V 

"O,  Lady  Gabbleblab,"  replied  Miss  M%.  "  the  vilest  wrefch 
that  ever  came  within  Christian  doors !  she  hadn't  been  one  week 
••  in  my  house,  when  two  fellows  had  the  impudence  to  come  to  the 
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area  gate  and  whi8T].e  !  I  saw  them— I  saw  the  villains ;  so  I  imme- 
'*  diately-walked  down  to  my  kitchen,  aind,  says  I  to  Betsy,  *  yon  slut, 
you  trull,  you  baggage,  you  infamous  insolent  hussy,  pack  up  your 
rags  this  instant  and  go  out  to  your  fellows,  but  set  foot  in  my  house* 
'*  again  at  your  peril :' — p^ay^  now,  don't  you  think  I  acted  perfectly 
*•  right,  Lady  Gabbleblab  ?"  " 

**  Perfectly  right,  to  be  sure-  you  did,  my  dear  ma'am,  and  witb^ 
**  your  usual  good  sense." 

«<  Now.  Lady  Gabbleblab,"  interrupted  Miss  M'Shrill,  <«  GriEzie 
*•  runs  away  with  the  thing        " 

**  Pray  what  do  I  run  away  with.  Miss  M'Shrill,  Fd  be  elad  to 
**  know  ?"  cried  Miss  M'Scratch,  turning  to  her  cousin  with  a  look  of 
defiance. 

^*  Why  you  run  away  with  the  story,  for  the  poor  girl  came  to 
**  me  crying,  and  declared  they  were  only  her  brothers— — ^ 

*^  Brothers  I"  interrupted  M'Scratch,  with  an  expression  of  incon- 
ceivable scorn,  **  a  pretty  plausible  story,  indeed,  you  are  gulled  by; 
I  tell  you  what,  Laay  Gabbleblab,  if  I  had  not  fortunately  seen  those 
fellows,  that  hussy  would  have  let  'em  into  the  house,  and  they'd 
**  have  concealed  themselves  till  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep  in  4>ttr 
**  beds,  and  then  robbed  the  house,  and  perhaps  murdered  us  while 
''  we  were  little  thinking  of  any  such  matter." 

'*  How  very  dreadful!"  sighed  Mrs.  Garrulous. 

**  Servants  are  come  to  a  most  horrid  pitch  indeed  I"  said  Mrs. 
Gorgenews ;  **  for  my  part,  1  don't  know  what  they  want ;  I  myself,  by 
*'  my  account,  find  that  I  have  had  forty-four  within  these  three 
**  months,  besides  two  that  ran  away." 

*^  It's  the  same  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Calendar,  "  I  find  I  can't 
**  keep  a  decent  servant  within  my  doors.'.' 

For  my  part,"  affirmed  M'Scratch,  ^*  I  don't  think  there's  a 
decent  servant  in  England." 

Certainly  the  country  is  come  to  a  dreadful  state,"  said  Mrs. 
Garrulous,  '*  we  hear  of  nothing  but  robberies,  murders,  and  house* 
**  bi'eakittgs,  and  people  doing  what  they  ought  not  to  do;  in  my  time 
we  never  heard  of  such  things,  but  every*  thing  is  altered  now." 

**  Ah !  you  may  well  say  that,"  sighed  Mr.  Crony ; ''  in  a^  day  evenr 
thing  went  on  as  it  should,  but  every  thing  U  altered  now ;  I  don  t 
**  know  how  it  will  all  end,  but  Ihape  (a  boding  look)  it  will  turn  out 
"  all  for  the  best" 

"  So  r  d6  (lope  so  too,"  observed  Miss  M'Scratch,  with  a  look  which 
spoke  volnroei.';  -^^  I  hope  so— but  I'm'  afraid  — however  I  shan't  say 
**  any.  thing— onlv  I  know  what  I  know— I  could  tell  something—but 
•♦  no  mBtter— ^' 

The  spirit  of  curiosity  was  quickened  at  these  dark  sayings—- 
heads  were  slightly  inclined  forward,  and  lips  separated  visibly  pour* 
traying  that  feeling. 

**l  always  thought  you  were  a  very  sensible  woman,  Misa 
''  M'Scratch,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  leg  and  eye. 

**  Good  gracious  me,"  cried  Miss  M'Shrill ; ''  what  can  you  know' 
•*.Gri«;ie?" 
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**  No  matter  what,"  answered  Ofiaae,  iritk  another  look,  which 
augmented  tke  previoos  cviiosity  to  a  most  agonizing  pitch ;  '*  Vm  not 
^  obliged  to  tell  every  body  every  thing  that  I  know — but  no  matter 
^  —I  shan't  say  another  word  about  i^— its  no  use  to  talk;  its  buried 
**  in  my  jMMom,  and  there  it  shall  remain.** 

*'  Dear,  dear,  what  can  it  be?**  cried  several  who  were  unable 
any  longer  to  restrain  themselves ;  "  you  know  we  aie^mong  friends ; 
"  it  will  never  go  farther.** 

**  Well— f don't  know/*  .saidSitsaM'Scratchyjpansing musingly; 
**  you  roust  faithfully  promise  that  it  never  shall  go  farther,  and  I  don't 
♦*  mind  if  I  do  tell."  .      . 

•The  ptomise  was  eagerly  made. .     . 

**  Why  then/'  resumed  the  sibyl,-^^'  a  very  sensible  man  who 
**  has  read  a  great  deal,  and  has  a  goeat  quantity  of  knowledge—a 
"  very  clever  man  indeed,  and  aparticular  friend  of  mine-^well,  he 
**  told  me  that  the  world  was  grown  to  such  a  pitch  of  wickedness 
'*  that  it  could  not  last  much  longer— •avd—''  she  paused  with  4i 
most  profound  ami  mysterious  expression  of  featttre»    • 

**  And — what?"  was  the  eager  <query». 
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"  And-othat  according  tahis  osucuktion,  it  etmid  mot  laU 
**  tkmn  elsMH  ysan  amd  three  ^[marten  ItmgerJ*' 

"  Good  gracious  me !"  cried  Miss  M^hrilL 

**  Dear,  howawfiil T  exdaimed Lady  jQahbleblab. 

**  I  hope  I  shall  be  dead  and  buried  in  my  grave  before  that,** 
ejapulated  Mrs.  Oorgenews. 

'  V  Only  eleven  years  %nd  three  quarters,  emd  Ihanemt^  hmm  mm 
**  a  leaee  offmrieem  r  cried  the  alarmed  Mrs.  ^Calendar*    , 

^*.  Wdl,  it  can't  be  helped ;  we  must  all  come*tox>ur  end.sooner 
or  later/'  aspirated  Mr.  drooy. 

The  sfory  of  a  monstrous  birth  followed  this  fearful  prophecy; 
after  which,  a  discussion  arose  among'the  ladies,as  to  whether  flounces 
or  Ittdb  were  to  continue  to  be  wom^  and  .whether  the  shoalder-of- 
mutton  sleeve  would  remain  in  vogue  this>  season.  This  important 
matter  being,  afker  some  animated  debate,  determined^  the.p^uticulan 
of  a  crim.  con.  which  had  lately  happened,  were  related;  remariu 
upon,  and.  agitations  touoking  the  impropriety  of .  this  practice, 
naturally  ensued ;  after  which,  ue  conversation  was  ledto  the  snbfect 
of  goeslpping,  and  remarks  to  the.  following  purport  were  niade 
thereon.  .-    .  « 

**  Of  all  the  shameful,  dreadful  things  upon  earth,  1  do  think  a 
**  gossip  is  the  most  dreadful,"  said  Miss  M'ficrateh ;  **  for  my  patt,  • 
**  I  have  not  patience  to  sit  'still  in  die  presence  of  one  of  them.** 

^  My  dear  madam,"  said  he  of  the  leg  and  eye,  **  they  are  the 
**  common  nuisances  of  society." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  0<»genews. 

'^  I,  as  you  know,  have  tne  greatest  dislike  to  them,"  said  Lady 
Oabbleblab,  ^'  and  that  is  why  I  would  not  be  on  an  intimate  footing 
''  with  Miss  Tatler — I  suppose,  by  the  bye,  you've  heard  the  pretty 
*<  story  about  her  that  is  gone  abroad  ?  poor  dear  Mcs.  Divulgit  sat 
**  with  me  this  morning  nearly  an  hour  (dear,  kind  creature),  mid  told 
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'<  me  all  about  it ;  it  appears  8fae*8  gone  to  liyer-TOo  understand — ha, 
**  yes,  exactly  so — she*s  ^ne.to  Hf>e  vith.  that  vile  old  wretch 
**  Grampus,  that  horrid  old  profligate,  and  sloe's  to^  have  an  annuity 
'*  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  seitled  upon  her  for  life; 
'*  I  declare  I  was  quite  snocked  when  I  heard  it ;  to  think  that  a 
**  woman  come  to  her  time  of  life  (people  say  she*s  the  wrong  side  of 
"  fifty)  should  think  of  such  things  T 

**  O  the  vile,  shameful^  shameless  woman  !^  exclaimed  Hiss 
M'Scratch. 

After  some  further  vituperatory '66toti^^Qts't(hd  been  made  upon 
Miss  Tatler,  various  miscellaneous  matU^rs  were  treated  of,  but  as 
they  were  of  no  particular  interest,  I  do  not  think  expedient  to  report 
them  here.  Precisely  as  the  dropsy  voice  of  the  guardian  of  the 
night  notified  to  all  sober  and. discreet  JTolks'the.  a^^ival  of  the  hour 
of  ten,  the  conversation  suddenly  flagged,  the  ladies  lifted  their 
shawls  from  the  backs  of  their  chairs,  and  drew  them  across  their 
shoulders,  the  gentlemen  buttoned  their  coats  from  the  nethermost 
to  the  topmost  button,  observations  **  that  it  w^  growing  late**  were 
made,  and  there  were  other symploSQS  of  departure;  *  Presently  there 
was  a  general  rise.  Lady  Qabbleblab  was  assailed  with  farewells,  and 
protestations  of  the  delightful  evening  whicji  had^  b^es  spent ;  to  which 
ner  ladyship  returned  thanks  for  her  friends'  kindness,  and  regrettings 
that  she  could  not  make  thd  evening  pass  ^rfnuaiiler,  but  she  hoped 
another  time,  &c.  &c.  The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  clokk  room, 
where  a  new  scene  presented  itself  of  damsels  with  lanterns,  clegs, 
and  cloaks,  and  boys  wMr  ditto-ditte,  waiting  for  their  respective  mis- 
tresses. Mrs.  OarrulMi^and  I  were  accidenttdly*favoiight  mto  contact 
in  the  packing-up  room. 

**  What  a  very  pleasant,  ddightfhl  evening  we^have  spent,**  said 
she;  **  these  snue,  little,  soom!  parties,  are  so  mnch  pleasanter  than 
"  any  other;  don^t  you  thiAk  so,  Mr.  Dimple?''*  •    «' 

'*  Unquestionably,  madam,'*  was  the  reply. 

**  But  poor,  d^r  Lady  Ghibbleblab/'  resumed  the  lady,  **  she's 
**  a  kind,  good-natured,  eitcellentseul,  b<ttonem<ritown  she's  rather 
"  prosy  and  tiresome;  but  then,'*  added  she  with  an  amiable  extenua- 
tion, **  she's  old  now,  not  far  from  seventy  I  should  think,  Mr. 
"  Dimple?" 

*«  Perhaps  about  that.*        "  •  -   '     ''•• 

"  Well,  good  night,  Mr.  Dimple;  we'te  li^d'a  very  pleasant 
**  evening  nevertheless,*  as  every  thing  must  be  pleasant  where  you 
"  are— good  night."    '    '   ,  '    ' 

**  Yon  flatter  me  too-much,  my  dear  madam ;  I  wish  you  good 
nieht."  HrlciNTHus  DrifPLR. 
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That  we  have-Ioved,  III  not  regret;,     i 

For  to  a  life  of  weaHness 
Nought  but  tby.lovooould  ^'er  impart 
.     Ons  tnuunent  gleam  of  happinoM. 
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And  difmal  had  it  been  to  dwell 
For  yean  apon  a  world  so  fair» 

With  such  blue  slues,  and  then  to  die. 
Nor  meet  one  hour  of  pleasure  there. 

My  childhood  I  almoat  ibrget ; 

I  only  know  I  loved  thee  well ; 
I've  known  too  much  of  misery 

To  wish  upon  the  pa^t  to  dwell. 

Sare  one  bright  hour,  the  whole  dark  scene 
Of  memory  gladly  would  I  rase ; — 

That  hour  my  lute  had  touched  thy  soul ; 

Thy  soft,  ftill  voice  breathed  words  of  praise : 

They  were  the  first  of  heartfelt  praise 
That  ever  stole  upon  mine  ear ; 

Oh  how  they  thrilled  my  joyful  breast! 

niey  had  been  sweet  from  one  less  dear. 

And  I,  almost  a  child,  had  power 
To  move  a  manly  soul  like  thine ; 

Thenprondly  beat  my  heart :  I  thiraght 
That  perfect  happiness  was  mine. 

But  little,  then,  did  I  foresee 

The  real  bliss  I  since  have  proved ; 

For  till  I  learned  thy  heart  was  mine, 
I  never  even  knew  I  loved. 

No  word  of  love  hath  passed  thy  lips, 
^  But  there  was  language  in  thinie  eye  *, 

And  mine  hath  read  it,  and  too  wdl, 
Uneonsoloosly,  made  q«iek  c^ly. 

They  surely  know  not  joy,  that  say 
He  dwells  with  hope  or  memory ; 

The  reallj  joyova  heart  is  but 
Too  niU  with  present  extaey. 

The  past  had  flown  before  thy  ghmoe, 
lake  fairy  elves  from  morning. light ; 

I  was  belovedU-I  had  commenbed 
A  fresh  existence  on  that  night ; 

Gaily  wiih  thee,  the  dance  I  trod. 

Thine  eyes  beamed  gladness  cm  my  fhoe ; 

With  all  our  dearest  friends  aroand. 

Could  thoughts  of  future  there  find  place  ? 

This  may  not  be— I  may  not  love—* 

These  dreams  must  yield  to  reason's  away  ; 

If  Love's  bright  sun  for  us  is  set. 

We  yet  may  live  in  Friendship's  ray. 

niey  say  her's  is  a  purer  flame, 

That  flits  not  as  Love's  tranai^it  beam : 

Like  her's,  calm  Hesper's  lovely  light ; 
lake  his,  the  meteor's  fiery  gleam. 

It  may  be  true — ^then,  let  ns  hope 

That  pleasure,  yet,  we  both  may  know ; 

But,  still,  whene'er  I  think  of  thee, 

These  tears,  these  Ibolish  teats,  wUl  flow. 
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March  1.     There  are  traits  in    the  Irish  character  which   I 
ardently  admire.     My  noble  friend,  Londonderry,  no  bad  specimen. 
Has  all  the  ingenuous  warmth  of  temper,  manly,  aboye-boardness 
and  chivalrous  courage  of  the  **  sons  of  Erin.'*     His  son  Castlereagh 
a  second  edition  of  him:  made  an  excellent  speech  last  night- 
Canning,  Peel,  and  I  complimented  him  on  it.     He'  is  a  worthy 
young  fellow— one  of  u$ — will  tell.     I  was  much  disappointed  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls'  Chancery  speech :  too  tedigus  and  monoto- 
nous by  half:  devilish  borish  to  hear  him  often— hope  he  wont  try. 
He  is,  I  fear,  but  a  special  pleader  after  all.    Brougham's  attack  on 
the  old  Chancellor  more  bitter  than  severe,  and  more  pointed  than 
effective.    His  lordship  is  what  Paley  calls  a  irump»    To  be  sure  no 
prodigal,  or  hater  of  place.     His  political  errors  after  all — those  of 
his  profession ;— his  learning,  integrity,  judgment,  and  conscientious- 
ness— bis  own.    Too  much  of  the  old  school— too  great  a  laudator 
temporiM  ac#t— for  the  present  administration  ;   but  he  will  not  long 
trouble  them.      His    opposition  to  Canning's  prepotency  in    the 
Cabinet,  impotent  and  senile— iVb  Go,  as  Chesteriiefd  elegantly  and 
classically  expresses  it.     Nothing  talked  of  at  Brookes's  and  White's 
but  Lord  Liverpool's  successor,  and  the  probable  result  of  Sir  F» 
Burdett's  motion:  7  to  4  offered  at  Brookes s  of  a  majority  of  10— 
few  takers.     8  to  1  readily  taken  at  White's  of  a  minority  of  10. 
Lowther  and  Derry  Dawson  offer  2  to  1— a  minority  of  5.     How 
preposterous  the  newspaper  speculations  as  to  the  future  head  of  the 
Ministry !    One  dubs  Peel,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  another  denies 
that,  asserting  Bathurst  will  be  the  nominal  while  Peel  will  be  the 
acitca/  ruler  of  the  state  (some  sense  in  that — Peel,  I  understand,  is 
playing  a  deep  game) ;  another  appoints  Jeremy  Bentham's  step-son. 
Milord  Colchester;  another,  Goulbum;    and  another.  Lord  Lans- 
downe ;  while  the  Times  gravely  asserts,  the  fight  lies  between  the 
Commander-in-Chief   and  the   Foreign   Secretary.     They  are   all 
pretty  considerably  amusingly  wrong,  1  guess  ;  and  betray  no  little 
non-acquaintance  with  the  parties.    For,  m  the  first  place  as  to  Peel, 
he  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.     His  repu- 
tation is  founded  wholly  on  the  division  of  labor,  and  is  therefore 
incompatible  with  the  variety  of  subjects  which  would  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  Prime  Minister.     In  a  secondary  station,  his  influence 
will  always  be  first  rate  ;  in  the  first  station,  from  want  of  depth  and 
breadth  of  view,  he  would  be  nobody.   There  is  too  much  artificialness 
and  mechanical  skill  in  Peel,  for  him  ever  to  be  more  than  a  leader 
of  a  party;  and  but  foir  that  party,  Peel's  probable  rank  in  the  House 
would  be  lowly  enough. '  What  if  at  his  onset  he  fell  into  our  ranks? 
Would  he  be.  thought  superior — nay,  would  he  be  thought  equal—- 
to  Lord  J.  Russell,  or  Althorpe,  or  Milton,  or  even  Spring  Rice?  not 
to  talk  of  our  heavy  weights.     And  if  he  had  sided  with  the  liberal 
porticm  of  the  Cabinet,  would  he  have  occupied  even  Dawson's 
sub-secietaryship  ?    Would  he  now  enjoy  the  character  for  natural 
vox..  IX.  3  B 
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and  acquired  endowmenU  of  Charles  Grant?  Even  as  it  it,  bad  he 
not  officially  brought  forward  measures  which  we  matured  and  pre- 
pared to  his  hands,  would  Cam  Hobhouse  be  chorassing  his  **  solid 
^  and  honorable  reputation?*  As  to  poor  old  Bathnrst,  the  first 
cross-examination  of  the  "  noble  lords  on  the  cros9  bench**  would 
kill  him.  The  accession  of  Lansdowne  in  his  stead  would  be  adyaa* 
tageous.  The\)oble  Marquis's  fluent  readiness  of  words,  and  if  not 
tntellig^ility,  at  least  guessabillty,  of  meaning,  would  be  a  great 
relief  after  the  misty  mumblings  of  the  Colonial  Secretary;  while 
his  speeches,  not  being  very  much  weighed  down  by  heavy  argo- 
ments,  would  not  detract  from  their  merits  in  their  lordship's  esti- 
mation. As  to  the  **  ould  speaker,"  as  Dick  Martin  caUa  Miloni 
'  Colchester,  when  he  will  be  virtually  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1 
will  be  a  saint,  and  the  skints  will  be  free  from  cant  and  love  of  tJba 
marvellous.  Ooulburn's  name  must  have  been  put  forward  in  satirioal 
itoerrtment.  Prime  Minister  indeed !  The  wonder  is,  bow  he  becaoie 
the  veriest  subaltern  of  the  Government :  a  man  without  any  intsl- 
lectual  or  family  pretensions  whatever — without  evexi  tKe  low  v^rk  of 
being  a  usefin  mechanical  plodder,  and  only  dvBtinguiabed  from 
other  bieots  from  instinct,  by  a  petulant  conceit  that  leada  to  aflsbi- 
ttouB  projects,  which ,  by  directipg  some  observation  upon  biD»  only 
render  him  the  more  contemptible. — The  Time^  is  utterly  mistaken 
as  to  the  Grand  Duke's  character.  I  know  his  Grace  well,  and  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  the  antitliesis  of  guile  and  wily ish>oovrtiei  intrigue. 
Wellington  is  a  soldier,  not  a  lawyer;  and  is  a  model  of  every  thing 
straight  forward  and  undeviating.  There  is  certainly  no  love  eatfaordio 
nary  between  him  and  the  Foreign  Secretary ;  but  I  am  convinoed  tke 
llght'-*if  fight  there  be — will  be  fair,  standupish,  and  4-la-HickiMui. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  altogether  to  suppose  that  he  is  anxkMia  to  be 
Prime  Minister.  Londonderry  tells  me  his  only  wish  is  to  retain  Ms 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Canning  must  be  Prime  Minister— the  Admi- 
nistration cannot  do  without  him ;  and  neither  my  exoellent  fnesd. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  Husl^sson,  nor  myself^ 
accept  of  office  under  any  other  leader.   That  fact  settles  the  bosint 

^.  Sorry  to  see  Mr.  Cannine  still  so  delicate  -,  top  of  fais  ibve* 
head  or  occiput  pale  and  ashy — ^bad  sign.  His  long  expected  levidn* 
tion  of  the  designs  of  Ministers  against  the  agricultural  interests^ 
smacks  of  the  parturiunt  montes,  &c.  after  all.  The  change  in  ^e 
Com  Laws  considerable,  and  will  by  no  means  satisfy  the  manufiae- 
turers,  whfle  it  gives  us  no  little  uneasiness,  the  rather  as  nothing 
determinate  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  currency,  though  the 
diange  goes  to  prevent  the  price  of  wheat  ever  exceeding  60b.  per 
quarter:  I  entirely  agree  with  my  excellent,  enlightened,  and  respecled 
friend  of  Felix  Hall  *,  as  to  the  necessity  of  haying  an  unfluctuating 
scheme  of  currency  adopted  before  any  alteration  should  be  proposed 
in  th«  Com  Laws.  Why  should  66s.  be  fixed  as  the  mafdoivm 
priee  of  corn,  till  the  value  of  that  606.  is  determinate }  'Tis  a  pity  the 

*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  causes  of  our  pieseiit  en 
9n.f  \fj  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  M.  P.     An  able  an(l  perspicuous  pamphtot 
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currency  qoestioB  ia  net  better  unVlerBtoOd  in  the  House^  and  its  con* 
nections  with  the  Corn  Laws  not  more  felt  out  of  <l6ers.  "  It  i« 
'*  time,^  says  my  clear  minded  friend,  Mr.  Western^  ''  to  deal  foirly 
"  vdA  openly  With  the  public  upon  the  subject  of  the  currency ;  and 
"  let  them  know  the  variation  to  whidi  it  has  been  subject^  and 
"  make  them  understand  the  influence  that  it  has  upon  the  price  of 
*'  commodities  j  that  without  a  given  proportion  of  currency  or  cir- 
'^  cUlating  medium^  there  never  can  be  an  adequate  price  fot  any ' 
product  of  industry  and  labor,  nor  for  the  wages  of  the  labor.  And 
that  with  an  excess  of  currency  the  prices  might  be  too  high,  or  in 
**  other  words,  moneytoo  cheap  or  plentiful.  They  would  then  be 
^*  stble'to  Uiscern  whoi  the  price  was  dtseemed  by  scarcity  or  abund- 
*'  ance  of  moneif,  or  a  scarcity  or  f^bundance  of  any  commodity  itself. 
"  The  pttbhc  eye  would  t^us  he,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  a  credk,  or 
*'  intleed  any  currency,  devoutly  upon  the  watch ;  and  meaturii^  H 
^  with  the  price  of  commodii^es,  -Would  keep  it  within  bounds,  or  at 
*^  least  operate  very  poweifuUy  towards  doing  so.  A  metallic  stan- 
''  dard  then  adopted  upon  a  level  with  the  present  state  and  situation^ 
"  of '^e  eomttry,  would,  ai4ed  by  piibtie  optmon,  ofierate  dbctusflly. 
'**^9heve%  no'Cleuw  of  people  for  whom  1  coiMend  a  just  alteration  of 
*'^Rie  standard  is  m(3fpe  necessary,  than  for  the  public  creditors,  and 
^  indeed  creiHors  of  every  description*.  There  is  nothing  else  can 
"  prevent  their  being  tnvelred  with  riiar  debtors  in  one  oosmion 
**  ruin."  I  r^ret  my  honorable  fiiend  has  Qot  given  us  the  rationale 
of  his  facts  and  inferences — *twould  render  his  letter  very  valuable, 
iliough  it  might  be  fbreign  fhim  its  scope.  Tis  a  great  loss  to  the 
gentry  and  the  yeomanry  «f  'England,  that  the  member  for  Essex  has 
not  more  power  of  voice  and  manner  in  his  addresses  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Weatem  speaks  like  one  who  was  mtmching  a  crust  whfle  he  was 
talking;  the  consequence  is,  his  excfeSent  matter  and  language  is  corn- 
paratively  indfectual.  IVitbhiS,  knotrledge;e3Ctensive  acquirements,  and 
irigh  character,  but  for  eloctrtionary  defSects^he  would  be  not  only  a  main 
prop  of  the  landed  interest,  but  the  influential  leader  of  the  **  country 
*'  gentlemen.*'  His  denunciation  of  the  measures  in  their  present 
shape,  as  a  ''  most  perilous  experiment,"  I  almost  entirely  assent  to. 
My  i^her  assures  me  that  for  every  miQion  of  quarters  of  foreign 
com  imported  into  this  country,  ?S0,000  acres  of  land  would  cease  to 
be  tiHed,  and  50,000  laborers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment : 
would  the  mani:^cture  of  the  goods  sent  in  exchange  for  this  com, 
give  employment  not  only  to  the  distressed  thousands  of  artisans,  but 
tidflo  to  these  ^OfiOO  agricultural  laborers?  I  should  like  to  hear 
fiuski98on,  the  stern  free-trader,  answer  the  question.  Can  anything 
be  more  senseless  and  absurd  than  ascribing  t^e  distresses  of  the  ma- 
nufocturers  to  the  price  of  com.  In  Fehmhry,  1S95,  tbemanufiu:turers 
were  admitted  to  be  at  the  zenitii  of  prosperity  and  content  3  and  yet 
what  was  the  price  of  wheat  ?  68s.  per  quarter  :  what  is  it  now  ?  but 
538.,  and  yet  the  picture  is  reversed.   T  am  glad  to  see  that  fine,  maidy 

^  Let  the  public  creditor  consider  too,  that  the  public,  securities  have  always  risen 
with  an  expansion  of  the  currency  and  fallen  with  .the  contraction,  and  in  no  instance  yo 
strHdng  a^  m  that  immediately  before  us. 
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enei^ttc  old  man.  Sir  J.  Newport^  is  beBtlniog  hiouelf  aboet  Ibe 
question.  The  admission  of  foreign  com  into  this  country  would  be 
the  finishing  blow  to  Ireland*8  misfortunes.  If  the  annual  su|qply  of 
two  millions  of  quarters  be  stopped  from  that  country,  half  a  million 
of  lusty  laborers,  with  their  ikmiUes,  will  be  added  to  the  mass ;  of 
paupers  that  **  congr^ate  for  animal  heat/'  and  eke  ont  a  wretched 
animal  existence  in  that  fertile  and  beautiful  island.  Mr.  Feiguason, 
and  other  Scotch  members,  emphatically  protest  s^ainst  fixing  30b.  as 
the  maximum  price  of  barley,  with  a  duty  of  lOs.  on  the  Ibraign 
grain  ;  and  2l8.  as  the  price  of  oats,  with  a  duty  of  7s. — Ihese  wdl- 
informed  gentlemen  declare,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  tillage  of 
Scotland  would  be  destroyed  by  the  measure,  as  it  applies  to  these  two, 
the  staple  grains  of  the  Land  uf  Cakes  ^  and  1  firmly  believe  them, 
and  maintain  that  nothing  less  than  32s.,  with  a  protecting  duty  of  at 
least  12s.  for  barley ;  and  248.,  with  a  like  duty  of  6s.  on  foreign 
oats,  will  remunerate  the  Scotch  agriculturist.  The  ayerage  of  price 
besides  should  be  taken  monthly,  and  not  weekly  j  otherwise  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  commercial  frauds,  which  wUl  be  resorted  to 
under  any  law,  of  the  factors  and  corn  merchants.  1  hope  sosie.af 
my  honorable  friend^  will  profit  by  those  hints,  and  force  them,  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  cannot  ascer- 
tain Sir  F.  Burdett's  real  feelings  in  the  measure.  He  spears  actually 
not  to  know  them  himself,  illustrating  Shakspeare's 

*  *  .  • 

**  Though  ineUnatian  be  as  sharp  as  will/' 

most  forcibly.  His  inclination  naturally  persuades  him  to  preserve 
the  aristocratic  station  of  his  birth,  by  opposing  "  any  alteration  in 
*'  the  Corn  Laws,**  while  his  will  urges  him  to  maintain  his  radical 
consistency  by  advocating  the  repeal.  It  strikes  me,  he  will  fail  in 
both  his  ends,  and  render  himself  obnoxious  to  both  parties. 

4.  Read  Butler*s  Reminiscences,  laughed  mudi  at  the  tender 
affections  between  old  wiggy  Parr  and  the  worthy  reminiscent.  "  Dear 
**  and  excellent  Butler,**  says  wiggy  j  ''Honored  and  very  dear  sir," 
replies  the  papist  -,  ''Most  learned  and  most  excellent  sir/  says  the  one ; 
"  Most  honored  and  most  dear  sir,*'  rejoins  the  other.  What  inter- 
esting Qpimon-and-Pythiasism !  Mr.  Butler  seems  to  be  a  very 
worthy  man,  but  most  borishly  stupidly  free  from  faults  and  energetic 
virtues,  moral  and  intellectual.  Old  as  he  is,  he  has  much  of  the 
school- boy  in  him.  Parr  aped  Johnson  even  in  his  epistks.  He 
thought  himself  evidently  a  second  Johnson,  and. meditated  writiiig 
the  great  moralist*s  life.  "  The  materials  for  it,**  says  Parr,  "  are  now 
"  collected ;  but  a  mind  congenial  to  the  Doctor's  own  has  not  y^ 
"  rendered  them  into  a  proper  form.'*  I  never  heard  anything  of 
Parr  above  par  -y  but  his  reply  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  heard  it,  and  in  perpetiuan  memoriam 
ret,  I  will  notice  in  the  Impectar,  Parr,  his  wig,  and  Sir  James  met 
at  dinner  at  Lord  Holland's  (a  very  stupid  place,  say  what  they  will) 
shortly  after  a  Mr.  0*Quigley'8  execution.  The  Doctor  said  something 
palliative  of  0*Qui^ley*s  conduct,  to  the  no  slight  horrification  of  his 
companion,  who  rejoined  that  0*Q.  was  "  as  bad  a  man  as  could  poi- 
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"  sibly  be,  in  every  point  giren.*'  .  "  No>  no>  Jemmy/'  rq>lied  Fwrr^ 
"  not  so  bad  as  a  man  could  possibly  be  neither.  Jemmy !  for  recollect 
"  0*Quigley  was  a  priest,  he  might  have  been  a  law§er ;  he  was  an 
'irishman,  he  might  haoe  been  a  ScotchmcM;  he  was  consistenti 
**  Jemmy^  he  might  have  been  an  AposMe^^  aUoding  to  some  con* 
▼enient  modification  lately  introduced  by  the  author  of  the  Vindicisa 
Oailicie>  into  his  more  recent  polititial  opinions.  Even  this  has  mora 
of  Johnson's  rudeness  than  his  wit.  Met  ClaBrickarde^^become  quite 
a  diplomatist— glad  of  it^— will  wean  his  mind  from  his  wild  pranks— • 
a.  well  disposed  fellow.  Tells  me  Dick  Martin  will  lose  his  election 
— sorry  for  it  \  will  kill  the  old  man^  to  whom  the  House  is  a  habit  of 
life,  and  who  cannot  substitute  his  Smithfield  humanity,  in  the  regard 
of  certain  shepherds  that  have,  1  understand,  taken  Peter  Moore  into 
their  special  keeping* 

5.  Lost  the  fun  at  Brookes's— don't  know  that  Raikes — think  he 
did  very  right.  Lawyers  should  not  make  their  gown  a  petticoat  to 
excuse  their  unnecessary  personalities.  Of  all  men.  Brougham  should 
be  the  last,  though  he  is  ever  the  first,  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  mangle 
the  fe^ngs  of  others — not  over  ready  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  Chaik- 
farm-it  in  return.  Spring  Rice  seems  to  be  pacificator-seneral  to  the 
wbigs — gets  himself  into  ugly  predicaments  by  it.  Vexed  the  re<^ 
porters  last  session  on  his  peace*makiag  between  Sir  U.  Harding  and 
Dr..  Lushington,  consequently  not  a  word  uttered  during  the  session 
appeared  in  print,  and  he  was  very  near  losing  his  election  for  his 
mute  eloquence.  Summoned  for  Wednesday  to  Brookes*s  on  the 
business.  Old  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  take  the. chair;  a  truly  venerable 
and  respectable  nobleman,  a  nobleman  after  Dryden's  heart. 

"  The  tiob/cman  is  he,  whose  noble  mind 
Is  fiU'd  with  inborn  worth."  ' 

By  the  way,  how  strangely  misapplied  from  its  strict  import,  is  the 
word — nobleman.  We  use  it  rather  as  the  synonyme  of  patrician 
descent,  and  as  the  antagonist  term  of  plebeian  3  while  in  truth  it 
more  means  one  that  is  not  a  patridan,  but  is  ennobled  from  having 
filled  certain  judicial  or  magisterial  offices.  'Jlie  law  lords,  therefore, 
are  the  only  true  noblemen  in  the  House  of  Peers^  though  considered 
by  ue  patricians  as  the  least  noble.  This  distinction  prevailed  even  in 
ancient  Rome.  The  title  of  patrician  belonged  only  in  a  proper  sense 
to  the  families  of  which  the  senate  was  composed  in  the  earlis^tt  times, 
either  of  the  Kings,  or  the  first  Consuls,  before  the  Commons  had 
obtained  a  promiscuous  admission  to  the  public  honors,  and  by  that 
means  into  the  senate.  All  other  families,  how  consideralrie  soever, 
were  styled -^plebeian.  Vairician,  then,  and  plebeian  are  properly 
oppoted  to  each  other,  but  nobU  common  to  them  both ;  for  the  charac* 
ter  of  nobility  was  wholly  derived  from  the  curule  magistracies  which 
any  family  had  borne  $  and  those  which  could  boast  of  the  greatest 
number,  were  always  accounted  the  noblest ;  ''  so  that,**  says  Middle- 
ton,  ''  many  plebeians  surpassed  the  patricians  themselves  in  the  point 
ofnobUHyP  The  last  batch  of  Peers  the  most  credible  to  the  monarch 
of  any  made  since  the  time  of  the  Tudors ;  all  gentlemen,  all  men  of 
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dufftctar,  of  hoiMnnibk  ^dkacent,  of  ^deffapt  and  litentfy  tastes  and 
endowments,  and  of  ^ortiine  eqasl  to  the  dignity.  Stuart  Wortky, 
now  my. most  esteemed  Loid  Wharndifib,  a  eood  sample  df  the  best 
qmdity  of  the  English  eomrtry  squire.  Independent  in  his  fortone 
smd  principles^  prond  of  his  ancient  pedigree,  a  constitutional,  upf%fat, 
onUwyeri^  magistmSe,  «  good  sportsman,  and  Yoikshire  to  boot. 
My  ftwid'a  foible  is,  that  he  thittlis  he  is  an  orator  and  a  sSateaman ; 
though  noibol,  he  is  insncent  of  either.  He  is  game  lowing  it  in  the 
Hoose  of  Peers  k  la  methodist  S«ffield*--fae'd  better  not  meddle  with 
it.  J  must  take  up  tlie  4mbject  myself.  (By  the  way,  a  good  article 
on  Abe  subject  in  the  fast  month's  laspeetor.)  Sir  C  Long  and  Sir  J. 
Imyeester,  (now  Lords  Famfoorongh  and  De  Tablsy,)  are  such  a-t^- 
liiosotts  pair,  that  I  must  leave  them  to  the  kusfeorian  of  pietane  galk^es 
and  the  fine  arts.  I  r^mt  exceedingly  that  I  have  not  the  bonof  ef  C. 
R.  fillis's  (now  Lord  l^afbni,)  liona^nde  aoquaiiitance.  I  only  know 
him  from  his  sound  and  able  opeeehes  on  the  West  Indian  sull^eets, 
and  fkom  having  occasionally  met  him  at  Lord  Granville's,  at  Paris, 
but  every  body  knows  him  as  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of 
Mr.  Canning}  and  it  has  been  said  that  tlie  fUgfat  Hon.  Secretary 
hknsdf,  with  all  his  pnius,  is  not « litUe  indebted  to  the  judgment 
of  his  friond,  for  aiding  him  in  aome  diflieult  emergeiiCies  of  his 
liis.  I  can  readily  believe  it.  I  have  often  admired  we  taet  of  his 
West  Indian  speeches.  £Qs  oause  was  the  jnost  unpopular  «iie  to 
deCead,  and  yet  he  never  committed  himself,  oi^'his  pM^, — whHe  his 
character,  in  itself,  made  all  the  declamation  of  Messrs.  ^rovgham  and 
Dr.Lushington  a^nst  West  Indian  fee^ngs  and  reputations,  mere 
bruta  fulmma.  He  was  slightly  tinctured  by  a  hyper-r^nennent  that 
bordered  on  the  fastidious.  His  disposition  a^ieared  to  me  very 
Coriolanish,  too  proud  to  be  popular  I  suspect — cut  out  for  a  liMrd. 
What  a  noble  looking  family  his  is — I  met  "  handsome  Augustas'* 
(as  they  call  him  at  Seaford)  at  Plymouth. 

6.  And  is  the  notorious  John  Wilks  to  sit  in  the  British  legisla- 
ture }  Is  the  synonyme  of  low  Stock  Exchange  trick — of  successful 
foint  stodc  company  gambling— of  vile  attorney  chicane — to  sit  chedc 
by  jowl  with  all  that  is  illustrious  of  talent,  station,  character,  birth, 
and  fortune  in  the  land,  to  be  one  of  the  Commons  of  England }  But 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  bring  the  proprietors  of  the  Inspector  into  csl- 
pensive  contact  with  the  feUow — as  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater 
the  libel — I  would  denounce  the  idea,  and  endeavour  to  have  ue  vOe 
pettyfbggii^  mass  of  the  most  barefaced  impudence  scouted  from  our 
benches.  What  cause  can  that  man  take  in  hand  that^ill  not  be 
polluted  by  his  touch  ?  Whstt  measure  v^  not  be  disgraced  by  hi^ 
vote  ?  Shakspeare*s  bold  expression  is  but  a  tame  commentary  upon 
this  man*s  career — 

**  Foilwie  apoD  liU  danofid  quvml  «iiiUum^ 
Showed  like  a  ••••••••'b  whore." 

Would  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  eoLtresHst  aozie^  to mustcreomraennal  poio-^ 
sites,  sit  in  the  House  with  suc^  a  person  ?  Js  it  tiot  though  to  nHdre 
the  great  Lo«d  Chatham  tremble  ftom  indigBatioB  in  his  gmve,  sw^ 
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with  lofty  rage,  **  bunt  his  cerements/*  stalk  inia  the  Houae,  aitvt 
fuinibOate  the  foraani  monster  with  his  proud  eontempt  ?  i'solemnly 
dechire  I  will  not  speak  to  any  men^r  who  sitaon  the  same  bench 
with  him.  If  report  be  true,  thai  Peel  Is  counteDBneiag  the  fi^Uow  for 
the  sake  of  his  vote  against  the  Cathdica,  the  Home  Secretary's  fair 
fame  is  gone  for  ever.  But  I  don*t  bc^ve  it ;  Peel  was  bved  in* 
Harrow. 

I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  Ashley,  Lowtber,  and  others,  that 
Sir  F.  Burdett's  speech  was,  all  things  considered,  somewhat  of  afaHure. 
The  worst  sentence  in  it  is  beyond  the  ecrnibioed  effiwts  of  their  lives. 
It  was  just  what  I  expected  from  him,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  bearii^ 
on  ita  very  defects  the  impress  of  his  lofty  minded  "  iU'-born  worth,'* 
and  of  his  refined,  indolent,  and  contemplative  ii»tellect.  In  tone,  it 
bore  all  the  moderation  of  a  mas  wlioae  love  of  liberty  is  "not  of 
"  these  days,*'  deeper-  even  than  conviction  of  the  ii^ustice  of  oppres- 
sion, and  in  whom  the  philanthropic  fires  of  youth  have  been  more 
chillefl  by  the  philosophic  melancholy  which  a  oontincted  experience  of 
the  general  worfhtessness  of  the  mob  of  mankind  generates,  than 
exhausted  by  age,  or  extingnished  by  disappointment.  In  ftigtt- 
ment,  it  was  rich  even  to  prod^ality ;  in  oonstnicti»ei>  the  maaeeriy 
rivulets  of  sentences  betokened  tha  inexhaustible  fulness  of  the  spring, 
while  the  irregularity  of  their  Sowings  and  endings,  declared  ttfat  their 
channels  were  not  prepared  before  hand,  and  that  their  locality  (so  to 
speak)  was  accidental  and  effected  without  pre-arrangement.  This 
is  the  evil  consequence  of  the  Hon.  Baronet's  Indolent  dispositibn,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  that  procrastinative  reflecting  habit,  which  met«-> 
physiciatl  studies,  and  a  feeling  of  fhlness  and  conscious  ability,  seldimi 
fail  to  generate  Sir  F.  Burdett  is  a  first  love  of  mine.  Long 
before  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  when  a  boy,  I  made  up  my 
ndind  to  the  bdief,  that  the  best  qualities  of  Coriolanua,  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  and  William  Hampden  were  united  in  his  character.  He  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  public  man  in  whom  my  eariy  predilections  have 
been  realized  :  I  esteem  him,  the  more  1  know  him.  His  countenance, 
his  manner,  and  his  voioe^  are  peculiarly  expressive  of  his  rare  uni- 
son of  the  highest  powere  of  intellect,  with  the  most  generous  feelings 
of  the  heart.  I  trust  his  honorable  efibrts  for  the  wdfare  of  Ireland 
will  be  ultimately  crowned  with  success,  though  I  fear  otherwise  on 
the  puresent  occasion.  It  surprises  me  that  George  Dawson  is  such  a 
bigot ',  for,  politics  apart,  1  don't  know  a  better  hearted  fellow.  His 
speech  last  night  was  delivered  in  such  an  ultra  tone  of  party  vitupe- 
ration, that  its  effect  was  neutralized  by  its  absurd  vimlenoe.  Was 
up  at  BeUamy's  when  6.  Bankes  was  on  his  legs — heard  his  speech 
as  usual — presuming  and  superficial.  Heard  a  dead  set  to  be  made  at 
Canning  to  night* 

7.  So  the  Catholic  question  is  lost  ?  Insurrection,  and  murder, 
and  hanging,  and  general  misery  a&d  discontent  to  be  still  the  order  of 
the  day  in .  Iisland,  and  all  from  the  fallacies  of  words,  and  the  bog^ 
b^ars  of  the  puraery,  and  abtwe  either,  because  the  Catholic  As60eia«> 
tion,  indeed,  have  not  been  complimenting  their  sworn  enemies,  attd 
the  Catholic  priesthood  have  not  forsooth  been  aiding  their  deadliest 
foes  !  because,  in  fact,  the  Catholics  have  shown  they  are  not  the 
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degraded  beings  their  opprauors  would  fain  make  them !  All  admit  the 
principle,  bat  oppose  its  adoption  as  dangerous  to  the  Protestant  Con- 
stitution. I  asked  Peel,  at  his  &ther*s  at  Staflbrdshire,  what  he  meant 
by  *'  Protestant  Constitution  ? "  and  he  could  not  answer  me,  nor  any 
one  I  ever  put  the  question  to,  except,  indeed,  Geoige  Dawson,  who 
honestly  avows  by  Protestant  Constitution,  is  meant  Protestant  Ascen- 
dancy— that  is.  Orange  oppression.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  Catholic  tenets,  for  that  is  undeniable,  or  whether 
the  Ph)te8tant  or  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  best ;  but  the  question 
for  us  Englishmen  to  determine  is,  which  is  the  best  way  of  governing 
the  people  of  Ireland,  a  laige  majority  of  whom  are,  and  will  be 
Catholics )  whether  by  extending  to  them  the  blessings  of  the  Consti- 
tution, without  repairing,  but  a(:tunlly  strengthening  it,  they  will  be 
made  better  or  worse  subjects  ;  whether  their  attachment  to  British 
interests  will  be  diminished  by  good  instead  of  ill  treatment  ?  Admit- 
ing  the  expediency  of  the  laws  against  the  Catholics  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  Stuarts,  at  the  time  of  their  government,  the  question  is,  are  they 
applicable  to  the  present  time  ?  Sir  J.  Copley  and  Mr.  Feel,  and  a 
higher  authority  than  either.  Lord  Liverpool,  admit  not.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  religious  veneration  of  the  virgin, 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  maiss,  so  diabolically  dangerous  to  the  Consti- 
tution, that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  admit  Mr.  C.  Butler  to  be  along 
side  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Battley,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  Lord  Winchdsea^ 
or  Lord  Surrey  with  Mr.  Sudbury  Wilks } — ^No,  but  then  the  "  Pope 
"  and  Guy  Fawkes,  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot,**  and  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  and  the  premunire.  What  is  the  great  argument,  the  insur- 
mountable objection,  the  terrific  danger,  against  which  there  cannot 
be  provided  an  adequate  security?  That*s  the  fee-faw-fiim,  which 
"  fnghts  the  isle  from  her  propriety  ;*'  there  the  *'  conscientious  con- 
''  viction,"  the  '^  overwhelming  arguments,*'  for  keeping  one-third  of 
the  population  without  the  pale  of  a  free  Constitution.  But  there's  a 
Providence  in  the  falling  of  a  sparrow  :  it  cannot  last  long ;  and  it 
will  be  a  problem  with  our  posterity,  not  easy  to  solve,  why  the 
senate  of  a  '*  thinking  people,'*  the  guardians  of  a  boastedly  '*  free" 
Constitution,  were  in  the  nineteenth  century  influenced  by  such  ab  • 
surdities,  and  actuated  by  such  narrow-minded  intolerance*. 

I  dont  think  much  of  any  speech  delivered  on  the  subject.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls's,  a  plausible  jury  statement,  from  the  brief  of 
Dr.  Philpotts — nothing  senatorial,  in  either  the  matter  or  manner  of  it. 
Plunkett's,  effective  -,  more,  I  think,  from  its  direct  appeal  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  oratorical  variety,  than  its  sustained  power.  Peel's, 
an  elegant  piece  of  haberdashery.  Brougham's,  forcible,  but  decla- 
matory 3  and  Canning's,  energetic,  but  more  characterized  by  its 
soreness  and  intense  sneering,  than  for  its  wit  or  burning  eloqueqce. 
I  never  saw  any  man  so  much  affected  as  he  was  by  the  result. 
Between  it.  Lord  Liverpool's  and  his  own  illness,  1  fear  for  his  con- 
valescence Nothing  consoled  me  but  Wilks*s  voting  just  after 
Ashley.  "  Mr.  John  Wilks,*'  "  Lord  Ashley ! !**  Dont  pity  Aahl^  -, 
wanted  him  to  vote  with  me  and  Howie. 

w  ^,^  ^  '^^^  <"^  ^  *>>  ^  diaclaira  all  ptrticipAtian  in,  or  renoiMibiHtT  fiir, 
onrM.P.'»opiBion«.  Tub  iNsrscToms. 
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10.    Read  Sir  H.  Taylor's  Last  Days  of  the  Duke  of  York  with 
the  most  intense  interest :  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 

.human  nature — the  love  of  life  balancing  his  heroic  dreadless  gaze  at 
the  approach  of  death — incredulousness  alternating  with  desponding 
anxiety — the  human  catching  at  the  straws  of  hope>  prevailing  to  the 
last  over  the  most  perfect  religious  resignation — all  colored  by  the 
singleness  of  hearty  unchangeable  amiableness  of  disposition^  and 
deep  sincere  piety^  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  Notwithstanding  its 
tendency  to^  if  possible^  increase  the  general  esteem  for  the  truly- 
lamented  prince^  I  question  if  it  do  not  supply  his  political  opponents 
— he  had  oo  personal  enemies — with  some  formidable  weapons  of 
assault  against  the  unartificialness  of  his  fortitude :-— there  is  too 

.much  unqualified  anxiety  to  live — too  much  leaning  on  the  mere 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  for  support — in  the  narrative^  for  the 
character  of  an  ideal  Christian  soldier.  By  the  way>  it  struck  me 
forcibly,  the  Lutheran — I  was  going  to  say  Romish — veneration  of 
his  Royal  Highness  for  the  Sacramental  Communion.  I  question  if 
the  shades  of  difference  between  his  consubstantiative  and  the  Catholic 
tr(fnsubstantiaiiv€  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  were  as  marked  as  a 
follower  of  Zuinglius  might  have  wished.  He  would  evidently  have 
been,  a  plastic  material  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  designing  clergyj 
mucji  more  so  than  the  present  Heir-Presumptive.  Talking  of  the 
Dulie  of  Clarence,  I  cannot  but  condemn  the  continued  petulant 
obstinacy  of  honorable  members  to  the  proposed  addition  to  his 
income.  Althorpe,  Milton,  and  Tavistock  have  acted  a  manly  part  in 
protesting  at  first  against  the  principle,  and  then  ceasing  to  ungra- 
cdously  oppose  its  subsequent  progress.  I  told  Althorpe  and  Milton  so. 
I  heanl  but  one  good  argument  against  it  last  night — that  of  Davies 
Davenport  and  my  friend  Sir  R.  Heron— of  which,  by  the  way,  not  a 
syllable  in  the  newspapers.  It  is — that  when  Lord  H.  Petty  (the 
present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  was  proposinfi",  as  Chancellor  of  the 
£xcheqner,  m  1806,  an  increase  to  the  duk^s  settlement,  he  stated 
his  sole  object  was  not  to  increase  it  virtually,  but  nominally — that 
the  proposed  addition  was  merely  a  recompense  for  the  t^en  depreciated 
currency.  That  being  the  case,  if  the  ori^nal  settlement  were  suffi- 
cient, when  the  currency  became  improved,,  and  raised  in  value,  the 
n9ble  lord  should  have  proposed  a  nominal  reduction  |  but  as  he  had 
not  the  virtual  as  well  as  nominal  increase  of  the  duke*s  revenue  had 
anticipated  his  Royal  Highnesses  claims  as  Heir  Presumptive.  I  was 
not  aware  of  this  important  feet,  otherwise  might  have  voted  with 
Althorpe.  So  the  Duke  has  become  an  advocate  for  emancipation. 
Stourtoun  told  me  so  months  since,  but  I  doubted  his  reasons.  His 
Royal  Hiehness  views  it  as  I  do — uot  as  the  positive,  but  as  the  nega- 
tive, condition  of  Ireland's  peace  and  prosperity — that  is,  that  it  is 
comparatively  nothing  one  way  or  the  other^  taken  by  itself  -,  but  is 

.  the  essential  preliminary  step  to  the  introduction  of  more  important 
and  more  salutary,  measures.  He  means  to  grant  it  as  a  royal  boon — 
in  the  event  of  his  succession  to  the  throne.  I  trust  his  wise  policy 
wlU  have  been  anticipated  in  the  meantime. 

12.    We  ''  landed  interest"  are  going  it  gallantly  in  the  House 
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-—carrying  every  thing  we  tvish— not  hearing  any  body  we  doot  like 
—-very  gaSinK  to  the  codcney  political  econonuats.  I  am  snrpriaed  to 
hear  a  shrewd  sensible  man  lilce  Milton  talk  such. nonsense  as  he 
does  on  the  subject.  Denying  in  the  teeth  of  facts  and  soand 
theory,  that  the  agriculturists  are  the  heaviest  taxed  class  in  the  com- 
munity. What  are  the  average  rates  paid  6y  the  landed  inteivst  ? 
4,B&i,000l.  per  annum  What  the  average  levied  on  the  manufac^ 
tnrers  ?  but  259,000^  The  only  good  thing  I  ever  heard  that  Calcraft 
fitter^  was  when  Milton  asked  wtiat  did  a  "  remunerative  price  mean? 
that  considered  as  it  might,  it  resolved  itself  into  the  attainment  of 
ample  rents.**  Calcraft  replied,  ''  It  was  S  per  cent,  on  the  money 
"  vested  in  the  land,  and  5  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  expended  upon 
"  it."  Calcraft  is  right.  1  wish  he  was  more  modest — 1  might  be 
inclined  to  countenance  him.  Milton's  next  assumptioti  is  equally 
absurd — that  tythes  are  not  a  tax  paid  out  of  rent,  but,  like  all  other 
taxes  on  agriculture,  by  the  consumer  of  corn.  I  am  by  no  means  a 
worshipper  of  tiie  theories  of  the  **  Philosophers'^  of  the  Rlcardo  and 
and  M'Culioch  school }  but  if  any  of  them  be  peifect  in  ai|*;nment, 
and  corroborated  by  fact^  it  is  that  tythes  must  be  invdrtably  paid  out 
of  rent,  as  must  the  largest  proportion  of  the  tajtes  on  aericultoie.  It 
would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  these  taxes  have  as  little  to  say  to 
the  cost  of  producing  com,  and  therefore  to  the  price  of  consuming 
it»  as  those  on  tobacco,  nutmegs,  or  Bohea  tea.  Let  tythes  suffice  it 
for  the  present.  If  tythes  were  a  tax  upon  production,  tythes  should 
be  levied  on  all  land  that  produces.  But  tythes  are  not  levied  on  all 
the  land  which  produces  com ;  for  at  least  a  third  of  the  land  of 
England  and  Wales  is  exempt  tem  the  burden  of  tythe,  exetuswe  of 
considerable  tracts  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  whole  of  Scotland.  What 
are  the  consequences  of  this  fact?  That  it  is  hi^hlv  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cultivators  of  the  tythed  lands  have  nad  any  power  so  to 
narrow  the  supply  of  com  brought  to  market,  as  to  throw  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  burden  of  tythes  on  the  consumers.  Had  the 
expense  of  tythe-ftt«  land  been  inconsiderable,  they  migbt  have 
thrown  the  greater  part  of  it  upon  them ;  but  when  they  have  had  to 
enter  into  competition,  not  with  a  few,  but  with  a  third  of  the  culti- 
vators of  England,  and  all  those  of  Scotland,  it  is  obvious  **  thai  the 
**  price  of  com  must  have  been  regulated  by  the  price  for  wkkh  if  con 
*'  be  raised  an  the  last  lands  cultivated  that  are  free  from  tyihe^,**  and 
not  by  what  it  could  be  raised  for  on  the  last  lands  cultivated  thai  are 
subject  to  that  change.  The  same  might  be  demonstrated  of  the 
poor  rate,  if  the  &ct  did  not  speak  for  itself;  of  the  land-tax,  coimty 
rates,  and  other  peculiar  taxes  on  agriculture. 

13.  The  murder  is  out :  Copley's'  an  oration  for  the  CfaanoeDor^s 
medal;  Canning*s  life,  13  to  I ^  worse  than  PeeFs,  therefore  IS 
chances  to  \i  in  favor  of  Peel's  cabinet  prepotency.  Canning  wBl 
— must  be — after  all  the  intriguing,  the  Preinier.  Noliody  else  fit  for 
it.  Serve  under  Peel— a  74  strike  to  a  merchantman — ^then  is 
doomsday  near! 

*  Kdinbtirgh  Review. 
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15.  I  repeat  again  and  again^  that  the  Corn  Laws  cannot  be 
with  safety  touched  till  the  currency  is  decided.  I  trust  the  writer  of 
the  dialogue  between  Ad^m  Smith  and  Ricardo^  will  state  the  question 
fully  3  would  recommend  him  to  be  more  elementary  in  his  arguments, 
rather  abstrusish— had  to  read  him  three  times  over  before  I  thoroughly 
understood  him.  Tis  astonishing  the  general'  ighorairce  on  the  sub- 
ject. Not  five  men  in  the  House  understand  a  principle  of  it.  There 
is  Huskisson,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Tierney,  Sir  H.  Par- 
nellj  and  I,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  more.  What  words,  words 
about  "  over  issue,**  and  "  depreciated  currency.'*  Paper  issues  dis- 
place their  own  value  (I  mean  oivrent)  of  coin  y  and  theit?  cannot  be 
an  over  issue  as  long  as  the  currency  la  not  lowered  in  value  -,  and  it 
cannot  be  lowered  in  value  as  long  as  paper  displaces  eoin>  that  is,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  gold  sovereign  in  the  country.  There  is  the  argu- 
ment in  a  nut  shell :  let  the  didoguistgi!i^  the  mtionale.  . 

17*  Shade  of  Charles  James  Fox  rest  in- peace.  I  never  over- 
rated your  abilities ;  but  «tiU  fed  indignant.  "  I  rise,  air,  to  repel 
''  the  insinuations  against  the  conduct  of  my  dearly  lamented  Right 
*'  Hon.  Friend,  &c.  &c.*'  C.  J.  Fox  defended  by  Hlr.  John  Calcraft ! 
an  eagle  defended  by  a  torn-tit ;  a  lion  by  a  little  mangy  cur ;  0  tern- 
pora,  0  mores,  O  modesty,  O  matchless  impudence  ! 

20.  I  have  not  been  able  to^tir  from  the  cursed  election  com- 
mittee :  I  am  actually  fagged  to  death,  and  aH  to  gel  in  that  note  of 
interrogation,  Mr.  Fysche  Palmer. 

22.  The  Chancellor'  indignant  at  Flunkett*8  attadc  upon  that 
"  most  audacious  foigery,**  the  Pitt  Club,  and  upon  the  *'  Reformation 
"  Crusade.**  Great  schism  behind  the  scenes — now  or  never,  friend 
Canning.  By  the  way,  were  1  to  become  the  "  l^eter  the  Hermit'*  of 
the  religious  crusade  against  Pbpery,  I  would' circulate  at  least  equally 
with  the  Bible,  Don  Quixote,  the  most  profound  satire  upon  the 
Catholic  religion  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  man.  Miss  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso  was  the  immaculate  peerless  virgin,  to  doubt  whose  per- 
fections and  charms  was  death.  Charies  V,  was  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha,  devoting  his  labors  aad  yigilB>  his  wara  and  treaties,  to  the 
chimerical  idea  of  making  all  minds,  like  watches,  bear  their  indexes 
by  a  simultaneous  movement  to  one  point.  The  windmills  and  giants 
were  the  different  sects  of  Christianity ;  and  my  old  friend  Sancho  was 
the  symbol  of  the  people,  possessing  sound'  sense  in  all  other  matters, 
but  ready  to  follow  the  most  e^ctravagant  visionary  in, this,  and  com- 
bining implicit  belief  in*it  with  the  groasetft  sensuality.  Fdr  "  religion, 
**  when  it  is  hot  enough  to  produce*  enthusiasm,  burns  up  and  kills 
''  every  seed  entrusted  to  ite  bosom."  To  say  that  Dorl' Quixote  was 
an  attack  upon  knight  errantry,  i^  absurd' in  the  extreme ;  for  knight 
errantry  was  then  dead  for  more  than  a  century.  Cervantes  delighted 
his  romance  readers  by  his  caricature  of  the  false  taste  of  his  rivals  and 
predecessors  y  and  his  own  heart  by  his  solitary  archery,  well  knowing 
*what  amusement  those  who  came  after  him  would  have  in  picking  up 
his  arrows,  and  discovering  the  buUIa  eye  hits. 
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Yea,  those  most  be  the  cliffs  of  white 

Which  mark  my  natiye  shore. 
Unless  a  mist  delodes  my  sight. 

As  it  has  doii#  before ; 
And  hark  I  Oh  yes,  indeed  I  hear 

The  breaking  waves  resound 
Far  o'er  the  beach — adieu  to  fear, 

Ton!  yon  I  is  English  ground. 

With  joy  I  see  yon  white  peaks  hold 

No  commerce  with  the  skies. 
And  my  glad  heart  in  hope  grows  bold 

Soon  to  see  woodlands  rise; 
Full  many  an  hour  in  early  yean 

I  spent  'neath  yonder  brow. 
Oh!  'twould  repav  an  age  of  tears 

To  feel  as  I  feel  now. 

My  Emma,  does  thy  once  fond  heart 

Beat  still  unchanged  for  me? 
For  neither  weal  nor  woe  could  part 

From  mine  its  faith  to  thee ; 
Hope  whispers  still  that  thy  sad  sigh 

3as  echo'd  still  to  mine. 
And  that  thou  hast  with  tearful  eye 

Gas'd  watchful  o'er  the  brine. 

This  very  eve  benealh  yon  hills 

My  aged  parent's  ear 
Shall  catch  each  sound  blue  ether  fills, 

And  joy  shall  conquer  fear ; 
In  his  fond  smile  I  hope  to  find 

Each  venial  fault  forgiven. 
And  love  and  friendship  thus  combined 

Will  make  of  earth  a  heaven. 

Blow  fresher  yet  propitious  fareeBe, 

I  long  to  view  ue  strand, 
And  once  again  die  proud  oak  trees 

Which  shade  my  native  land; 
And  should  amidst  the  starlight  pale 

Bright  lunar  shed  no  ray. 
Each  gBtt*ring  orb  FU  gladly  hail 

To  guide  my  homeward  way. 

B.B. 
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Storiei  of  Chivalry  awi  Romance. — Longman  &  Co. 

This  really  seems  to  us  to  be  a  pretty  book  with  a  pretty  title. 
There  is  not  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  or  his  head  in  a 
right  condition,  that  will  not  like  to  be  told  of  a  book  of  300  pages 
containing  six  very  well  written  and  descriptive  tales.  For  onr  parts, 
we  wish  they  had  been  less  in  numberj  so  that  they  might  have  been 
longer  5  the  great  brevity  with  wluch  they  have  necessarily  been* 
treated,  has  led  the  author  into  inost^of  the  conspicuous  faults  which 
are  to  be  observed.  The  prevailing  fault  in  all  of  them,  more  or  less, 
is,  that  the  author  relies  more  upon  his  powers  of  description,  than 
any  art  or  contrivance  in  the  story.  We  are  told  this  is  the  first  essay 
of  the  author,  and  we  almost  fear  that  he  is  inclined  to  neglect  giving 
the  form  of  the  story  a  sufficient  consideration  with  a  view  of  making 
it  intelligible  and  interesting,  and  to  rest  upon  flowing  and  somewhat 
verbose  description  as  a  compensation,  if  he  appear  again  before 
the  public,  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  encouraged  to  do,  he 
must  bestow  a  greater  share  of  contrivance  in  the  construction  of  his 
plot  and  incident.  In  works  of  this  nature,  nothing  can  atone  for  a 
want  of  these.  For  example,  in  Uie  first  tale,  '^  Jacques  de  Wilton,*' 
there  is,  as  the  young  ladies  say,  hardly  a  grain  of  love.  The  idea  of 
a  knight  presenting  the  prize  he  had  won  in  a  toumay  to  his  Mier ! 
A  story  of  chivalry  without  love,  or  only  fraternal  love !  But  not- 
withstanding many  conspicuous  faults  in  the  forms  of  the  stories,  the 
whole  are  extremely  well  and  unaffectedly  written,  and  will  afford 
pleasure,  we  thinks  to  readers  of  every  class.  There  is  some  very 
pretty  poetry  interspereing  the  stories.  We  can  only  afford  room  for 
two  short  extracts  from  the  story  of  '^  The  Knight  of  the  Flumeless 
"  Helm,'*  which  we  consider  the  best  of  the  six.  For  a  specimen  of 
the  prose  style,  we  may  select  the  account  the  hero  Craston  de  Biem 
relates  to  his  page  of  his  life  and  present  intentions. 


u 


Nor  will  I  give  thee  any  longer  cause  to  think  that  1  smpect  thy  loyalty  :  attend 
dien,  while  I  gratify  thy  wbh.  Ei^t  yean  ago,— young  as  thou  art,  thou  may'st 
perhaps  rememher  it — ^my  liege,  the  warlike  Edward,  wrested  from  my  hold  the  (air 
possessions  of  my  ancestors — ^I  was  branded  with  the  foal  name  of  rebel,  unknighted, 
and  imprisoned.  Justice  is  sometimes  deaf  as  well  as  blind. — Whilst  our  gallant 
soTereign  tarried  upon  his  return  from  Palestine,  at  the  Sicilian  court  of  Charles,  his  lady, 
Eleanor,  received  mto  her  trahi  the  £gurest  and  the  proudest  of  the  daughters  of  Britain : 
among  tiiem  was  one,  whose  matchless  beauty  fired  my  soul  with  love.  I  asserted 
anccesaiTely  the  superiority  of  her  charms  in  the  toumay  and  the  joust,  using  all  honor- 
able means  to  merit  her  affection ;  and  not  altogether  in  vain,  if  tihis  memorial  prove  not 
the  pledge  of  fiJsehood ;"— (here  Sir  Gaston,  ungauntleting  his  hand,  exhibited  to  his 
page  a  riQg  formed  of  a  plaited  lock  of  dark  thrown  ludr,  ornamented  with  a  small  bright 
topas.)— John  de  Lanfl^ville,"  he  continued,  *'  was  my  rival  in  the  maiden's  love ; 
anid  jealous  of  the  preference  shewn  me,  resolved  upon  my  ruin.  He  whispered  vague 
ranumrs  into  Edwanl's  ear,  touching  my  visits  to  the  queen's  apartments ;  and  my  liege 
lord,  in  the  full  presence  of  his  knightly  court,  charged  me  with  treason  I  Indignant 
and  enraged,  I  swore  the  charge  was  £lse,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment,  threw  down 
the  ganntfet  at  my  accuser's  feet  Thereat  the  king,  who  brooked  not  this  outrageous 
inault,  bade  those  around  disarm  me ;  but  I  felted  to  the  earth  the  craven  knights  who 
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•OBglit  to  «ncute  the  royal  mandate,  and  fyin^ftom  the  wene  of  my  di^pace,  arrifcd 
at  home  In  aafeCy.  1  prepared  my  caatle  lor  a  stout  defence;  bat  the  united  anns  of 
Bngbnd  were  too  powalhl  for  a  Gaaean  kniglit  tn>«lthetind.  In  a  few  days,  the  banner 
of  St.  Gcoige  floated  above  my  towen ;  I  wai  deprired  of  my  inhcritanoe  and  my  sword, 
the  proudest  badge  of  knighthood  i  and  unmnred,  as  tfaon  hnosrisVlix  the  dwk  doqjou 
of  Winchester ;  from  whidi,  thank  heaven,  we  have  at  length  escaped !  This  day,  so 
iwwlhr  niwwnir  thr  Wg^y  tpmU  of  the  Load  Morteer  commencrat  KeaflwortK 
wbam^  if  ay  inhumation  he  coaaect.  the  royal  Edward  should  pie^dcs  Ilia  I  aaa 
resolved  to  seek;  and,  either  obtain  his  pardon,  at.  &Si  b«neath  his  lanoo.  One  day  is 
already  lost ;  bnt  If  fbrtone  prove  propilSoas,  to-morrow's  sun  shall  see  him  in  the  bis. 
Should  ImprlMmment  have'so  far  nniMfred  my  arm  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  power  of 
tielory,  and  I  Ml»  do  than  ptewait  the  linp  wWch  I  have  shewn  ihse ;  and  shoald'st 
thou  ever  diaaover  its  lowly  owner,  restom  it,  and  tell  her  that  Gaston  da  Biem  wm 
figuUy  faelUd^aad  parted  with  her  gift  but  with  his  life. 

The  song  of  the  Fairies  near  the  gleeping  Knig^,  hes»  we  think, 
eonsideaUe  spirit. 

SQlfO. 

'  *  HsuaiL  V,  chaeiUy,  spirits  that  ahds 
The  garish  light  of  the  noonday  sw^. 

And  gaae  of  mortal  eye ; 
The  grass  Is  wet  with  the  sparkling  dew. 
And  the  stars  are  looking  abotft  Sir  you, 
A*  Ibey  wandor  along  throng  Aair  Saldaof  Mae, 

Blight  feiiies  of  the  sky  I 

''Come  to  the  revel  wiA  dance  and  glee, 
Tcthat  reside  hi  the  green-wood  tiae, 

Amd^you  who  dwell  below. 
In  secret  grottos,  and  gem-Ut  mtncsy 
Where  the  ruby  glares,  and  the  diamond  shines. 
And  footstep  of  mortal  ne'er  marred  those  designs 

Which  only  Mrin  know! 

**  Behold  a  knight  in  the  holy  shade 
Of  your  fiworito  oak  is  sleeping  Hud'— 

Sweet  may  bis  slumbers  provrl' 
Hb  dreams,  be  they  all  of  martitt]«gaiK^ 
And  the  oonqaeniHa  wreath)  irbere  beaat/s  ayvs. 
EnbaooBathe  woithikf  theglittaiiflgpiae, 

And  fires  the  soul  with  love  I 

**  Sleep  an.  Sir  Knight,  yon. hhve  noaght  to  fear 
From  the  blunted  sword,  the  palntiesa  spear, 

Of  tiltorwiUnialte; 
Pkhaset  to-morrow  sb$U  envy  thy  cnarn. 
And  sigh  for  a  Unoe  to  eqnid  thme  own. 
In  kni^tly  achievemenls  and  deeds  of  renown, 

'Mid  valour's  proudtarxay  1 

"  Fare  ye  wdl,  fare  ye  well,  lance  and  sword. 
The  warning  voice  of  the  night's  own  bird, 

TliaLspeaks  of.ccxning  day, 
Summons  us  hence  to  the  peaceful  realm. 
Where  pleasure  unceasing  ail  cares  o'erwbelm. 
Then  fare  ye  weU,  Knight  of  the.Pluraeless  Uelip, 

Spirits,  away,  away  I" 

Altogether,  as  we  ssid,  it  is  a  ^netty  book. 
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Watteniiei%  a  Dramatic  Poem,  from  tke  Otrman  of  Frederick 
SehiUer.  Cadell  and  Co.  Edinburgh,  and  Simpkin  and  Mar^- 
shall,  London. 

A  critic,  in  an  artide  on  '*  Historical  Romance^''  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  referring  to  Coleridge's  translation 
of  the  master-piece  of  Schiller's  genius^  is  pleased  to  observe,  ^'  toaae 
**  gentleman  has  lately  been  so  very  superfluous  as  to  give  amaikmr 
**  version  of  Wallenstein  in  blank  verse ;  we  have  not  met  with  this 
'*  courageous  essay.**  To  this  mperfivaui  and  ill-natured  remark, 
we  will  reply  in  the  words  of  the  translator,  who  modestly  says, 

'*  The  tnuulator  has  nettr  yet  seen  the  preTioiu  traulationt  *of  fhete  Dremaa  by 
Mr.  Coleridge,  and  is  acquainted  with  it  only  hy  haTing  se^en]  years  ago  penned  tome 
extracts,  which  were  then  publiiAied  in  a  periodica!  worL  But  the  hnpresrion  prodnoed 
by  the  perusal  of  these  passages  would  have  been  soiBdent  to  deter  him  from  tUa 
attempt,  had  he  not  understood  that  die  transhrtSon  of  Mr.  Cderidgc,  being  esecuted 
from  a  manuscript  copy,  diflbrs  essentiaUy  from  the  play  as  it  now  etists  with  the  final 
corrections  of  Schiller.  He  nndentands,  from  those  who  liare  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  tnuudations  with  the  original,  that  not  only  is  the  arrangement  of  the  acta 
and  scenes  materially  altered,  but  also,  that  many  passages  in  the  translation  were  sub- 
sequently r^ected  by  the  critical  tastrof  Schiller;  wliUe  many  others,  some  <^  which 
are  among  the  finest  tn  the  play,  are  not  to  be  traced  at  all  in  the  translation  of  Mr. 
Coleridge.  Had  there  been  any  probability  that  Mr.  Coleridge  would  himself  have  been 
induced  to  revise  and  re-roodel  his  work,  the  translator  would  have  wflHngly  left  the  sub- 
ject in  abler  hands ;  but  as  that  gentleman  seems  to  faaife  declined  the  task,  the  present 
attempt  to  exhibit  the  masterpiece  of  the  German  drama,  asilnally  corrected  by  Schiller, 
ia  submitted  to  the  public" 

In  addition  to  these  very  satisfactory  reasone,  wky  «  mam  translation 
of  the  Piccotomini  is  nbt  super/hoot,  and  that  therefore  the  geaiie^ 
man  who  wrote  it  is  not  superfluous*,  as  many  observe  that  Cole- 
ridge's translation  has  long  been  OMt  of  print,  and  is  to  the  very 
great  majority  of  English  readers  perfectly  inaccessible.  We  should, 
therefore,  have  considered,  that  the  author  t>f  the  present  version 
had  performed  a  very  acceptable  service  to  the  lovers  both  of  German 
and  of  English  literature,  by  thus  supplying  what  has  long  been  a 
desideratum,  even  were  his  translation  less  spirited  and  elegant  than 
it  certainly  is. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  we  read  Coleridge's  translation, 
but  by  comparing  these  portions  of  thns  version,  which  correspond 
with  the  extracts  given  from  Coleridge's  in  theijuarterly  Review,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  present  translator 
has  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  comparison,  even  as  to  the 
poetical  spirit  in  which  he  has  rendered  the  M^  «nd  imaginative 
spirit  of  his  original.  In  fidelity,  he  is  immeasurably  his  superior, 
as  might  be  easily  inferred,  since  Coleridge  executed  his  work,  as  the 
Reviewer  acknowledges^  from  a  tkeairieal  mawafer's  M.it. — a  circum- 
stance which  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  any  subsequent 
attempt;  but  we  repeat,  the  present  work  deserves  far  higher  praise. 
It  is  in  all  places  correct,  it  is  eenerallyelegant,  arid  in  some  portions 
rises  even  to  a  par  with  Schiller.    Those  passciges  of  Schiller,  in 

*  A  <*  mptrfiuim  gnUioMm,"  is  an  odd  txpfeaiioQ  Sv  a  liUiaiteriy  Reviewer. 
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..which  he  ia  more  than  usually  poetical,  have  evidently  excited  the 
ambition  of  his  translator,  and  that  he  is  far  from  being  unsuccessful , 
the  following  extracts  will,  we  think,  prove  to  our  readers.  It  is 
taken  from  the  scene  between  Thekla  and  Max  Piccotomini,  and  com- 
mences with  the  description  of  the  hall  in  which  Wallenstein  was 
accustomed  to  consult  the  stars.  It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  for  some 
of  our  readers,  to  tell  them,  that  Thekla  and  Max  have  imbibed  for 
each  other  a  pure  and  holy  affection,  which  is  found  to  be  unsuccess- 
ful, owing  to  the  pride,  the  ambition,  and  the  treachery  of  their 
respective  parents. 

.  THBKLA. 
I  felt  a  nngnlar  lensation  on  me, 
Wben  from  the  glare  o^  day  I  enter'd  in, 
For  darkest  night  encompan'd  me  at  once. 
Half  lighted  by  a  strange  and  glimmering  gleam. 
Ranged  in  a  semicircle,  round  me  stood 
Some  six  or  seven  tall  kingly  forms,  that  held 
A  sceptre  In  Uieir  hands,  and  on  their  heads 
Each  bore  a  star  display'd,  and  all  the  light 
Within  the  tower  seem'd  from  Uiese  stars  to  stream. 
These  were  Uie  planets,  my  conductor  told  me. 
That  rule  our  hit,  and  thence  are  crown'd  as  kings. 
The  outermost,  a  gloomy,  care-worn  greybeard. 
With  the  dull-douded  yellow  star,  was  Saturn  \ 
He  with  the  deep-red  glow,  that  fronted  him, 
In  warrior  like  accoutrement,  was  Mabs— 
And  both  were  evil-boding  stars  to  man ; 
But  by  hb  side  a  lovely  woman  stood. 
Soft  gleam'd  the  star  above  her  queenly  head. 
And  this  was  Venits,  the  bright  star  of  Joy. 
On  the  left  hand  was  winged  Mercury  ; 
Full  in' the  centre  shone,  in  silver  light, 
A  cheerftd  man,  with  kingly  countenance. 
And  that  was  Jufitbr,  my  feAer's  star, 
And  Sun  and  Moon  were  pictured  by  his  side. 


O,  never  will  T  smile  at  his  belief 

In  starry  influence  and  ghostly  might 

'Tis  not  alone  man*s  jrrids  that  peoples  space 

With  virionary  forms  and  myltic  powers ; 

But  for  the  Umng  heart,  this  common  nature 

Is  all  too  narrow,  and  a  deeper  meaning 

Lies  in  .the  fobles  of  our  childish  years. 

Than  in  the  truer  lore  of  after  life. 

The  lovely  worid  of  wonder  'tis,  abne. 

That  echoes  back  the  heart's  ecstatic  feeling. 

That  spreads  for  men  ita  everiasting  room. 

And  with  the  waving  of  its  thousand  brandies 

Rocks  the  enchanted  spirit  to  repose.  * 

The  world  of  fable  is  Love's  home ;  he  dwells 

Gladly  with  feys  and  talismans,  and  gkuUy 

Believes  in  gods,  for  he  himself  is  g^Uke. 

The  fiury  aha;pe%  of  feUe  are  no  more ; 

The  deities  of  old  have  wander'd  out ; 

But  still  the  heart  must  have  a  language,  stilt 

The  eariy  names  come  back  with  early  feelings ; 

And  In  the  starry  heaven  we  seek  those  forms. 

That  fifiendly  once  in  life  have  walk'd  beade  us. 
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Sdll  from  yon  vky  they  tnOe  on  lovers  down, 
And  all  mlafwgNai  on  ettth  even  now  is  sent  uf 
From  Jupiter,  flmo  Veftui  alt  thaes/oirr 

It  that  astrology  r  if  to,  wMi  Joy 

To  this  consoHkig  flatb  I  am-  a  oont«it. 

It  is  a  lorely  and  a  gladd'ning  thought, 

That,  in  the  booadless  realihe  of  spacts  above  ni, 

A  crowB  of  love,  entwined  of  sparkUng  start-. 

Was  wiealhed  tx  ua  even  in  our  lint  eiisteBce. 

COUMTCISS. 
But  heaven  hath  thorns  as  well  as  rosea  too, 
And  well  for  tfaeo  if  tiiou  eseap'st  theb  sdng. 
What  Venus  twin'd,  the  harbinger  of  Joy, 
May  Mars,  the  star  of  evil,  rend  aannder. 


Soon  win  his  gloomy  ragtt  br  at  an  end. 

Thanks  to  the  earnest  eAwts  of  the  Prince ; 

The  olive  vritfa  the  laurel  will  be  Mended, 

And  peace  revisit  the  n^joidng  world : 

Then  hath  his  mighty  mind  no  -more  to  wish  Ibr ; 

Already  ho  hath  done  enough  forfinne. 

And  for  himself,  and  for  his  own,  may  live 

In  calm  retirement  on  his  wide  domains. 

He  hath  a  princely  residence  at  Gitschin, 

And  &ir  lie  Reicheiiberg  and  Castle  Friedland; 

Even  to  the  bases  of  the  Giants'  Hills, 

The  boundless  forests  of  his  chase  exte^ 

There,  unrestrain'd  and  free,  may  he  indulge 

His  master  passion,  to  create  the  splendid — 

With  princely  favor  foster  every  art — 

Protect  and  guaird  the  worthy  and  the  good ; 

There  may  he  builds  and  plough,  and  watch  the  stars— 

And  if  his  daring  spirit  cannot  rest. 

There  he  may  combat  with  the  elements, 

May  torn  the  river's  bed,  or  burst  the  rode', 

Or  with  new  roads  give  life  to  trade  and  commerce ; 

While  warlike  histories  of  days  of  old 

May  cheat  the  weary  vrinter  night  away. 

COUNT  ASS. 
And  yet  if  tfagn  would'st  take  my  counsel,  cousin, 
Thou  would'st  not  lay  the  sword  too  soon  aside. 
A  bride  like  this  is  sure  an  object,  worthy. 
By  warlike  prowess,  t6  he  wcNoed  and  won. 

.  MAX. 

O,  would  she  were  to  be  acquired  by  arms  I 

eOUNTSSS* 
Hal  what  vraa  that t  heard  ye f    Methought  I  heaid 
Some  noise  andquarrel  hi  the  banquetHEWMn. 

UttSlt  ^.--^tffiKLA.      MAX  PIOOOLOMINI. 

TBBKLA  (after  th$  covvtbu  goet  out,  quickUf  and  $ieretlif  ttf  picooLOittNi.) 
Trust  not  to  ihm,  they  play  us  folse. 

MAX. 

Is't  possible  t 

THEKLA. 
TVust  no  one  here  but  me.    I  saw  at  once 
They  have  an  end  in  view. 
VOL.  II.  4  B 
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An  end  I     But  wbat  ? 
How  ooold  it  Mtte  their  ends  to  give  as  hope? 

THEKLA. 
I  know  not  that;  yet,  trust  me,  it  is  not 
Their  real  wish  to  join  end  make  us  happy.  ^ 

MAX. 
Why  do  we  need  these  Terskys  t    Can  we  not 
Confide  in  thy  dear  mother  ?     Yes,  her  kindness 
Deserves  that  we  should  trust  like  children  to  her. 

THBKLA. 

She  loves  and  prists  thee  above  all  others. 
But  never  would  she  have  the  resolution 
To  guard  so  great  a.  secret  from  my  £uher. 
For  her  own  peace  of  miud  it  must  remain 
Conceal'd  finom  her. 

MAX. 

But  why  conceal  It  hmger 
At  all  ?    Know'st  thou  what  I've  resolved  to  do  t 
ril  throw  myself  at  thy  great  father's  feet^ 
H$  shall  decide  my  fiite,  for  he  is  true 
And  undisguised;  he  hates  all  winding  ways — 
He  is  so  gM>d— so  noble. 

THIKLA. 

Ah!  'tis  thou 
That  art  so. 

MAX. 

Thou  hast  known  him  but  to-day, 
But  I  have  lived  ten  years  beneatK  his  eye. 
Is  this  the  first  of  actions  he  hath  done» 
Uncommon  and  unlook'd  for  f — 'Tis  hu  nature 
To  overpow'r  us,  like  a  god — his  way 
Is  ever  to  delight  and  to  astonish. 
And  who  shall  say,  if  at  this  instant  he 
But  wait  for  my  oonfesnon,  and  for  thine, 
To  Join  our  hands  7     Thou'rt  silent.     Thou  tegaid'st  roe 
Widi  doubt  « Of  what  dost  thou  suspect  thy  frtber? 

THEKLA. 
1 1  Nothing :  But  he  sceins  too  much  engaged 
To  have  much  time  or  leisure  to  bestow 
Upon  our  happiness. 

[Taking  hm  Undirly  by  th*  hand* 
Follow  but  me — 
Let  us  not  trust  too  much  to  others  aid. 
We  will  be  grateflilfor  these  Terskys'  kindness. 
But  trust  them  only  as  we  find  ibem  worthy,— 
And  for  the  rest  rely  on  our  own  hearts. 

Even  those  who  are  anacquainted  with  German,  mvst  be  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Schiller,  and  be  desirous  of  learning  the  nature  of 
those  writings  which  have  procured  for  him  so  splendid  and  so 
deserved  a  reputation.  To  them  we  pledge  ourselves,  that  the 
volumes  before  us  will  give  a  very  accurate  idea  both  of  his 
merits  and  defects,  making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  which 
must  always  exist  between  the  translation  and  the  original,  where  not 
the  greatest  care  can  prevent  the  poetry  from  being  sometimes  sacri- 
ficed to  fidelity.    The  degree  of  pleasure  which  it  will  afford^  will 
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depend  materially  upon  the  'constniction  of  the  reader's  mind ;  and 
with  all  our  admiration  of  Schiller's  genius,  we  think,  that  if  these 
volumes  fail  to  become  popular,  the  true  cause  will  be  found  to  be 
inherent  in  Wallenstein  itself.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  in  this 
country,  the  original  series  of  plays  founded  on  this  subject,  would 
now  be  extensively  popular.  They  would  be  read,  admired,  and 
resorted  to  by  those  of  refined  feelings  and  vigorous  imaginations^— 
by  those  who  love  to  have  their  emotions  excited  through  the  medium 
of  their  reasons — and  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  merits- of 
a  lofty  tenor  of  metaphysical  poetry,  which  is  totally  inapplicable  to 
the  persons  in  whose  mouths  it  is  placed.  But  we  cannot  con- 
ceal from  ourselves,  that  argue  as  we  will,  we  cannot  make  the  'Wal- 
lenstein to  be  otherwise  than  essentially  duli.  It  appeals  more  to  the 
fancy  than  to  the  heart — to  the  understanding  than  to  the  passions— 
and  considering  it  either  as  a  drama,  a  poem,  oj  an  historical  ro* 
mance,  there  still  remains  in  it  the  same  vHal  defect — a  deficiency  of 
incident.  We  never  felt  this  more  strongly,  than  by  the  very  unfor- 
tunate juxta-position  into  which  the  clumsy  Reviewer  before-men- 
tioned has  forced  Wallenstein  with  Quentin  Durward.  Allowing 
that  Wallenstein  "  may  be  better  considered  in  the  light  of  a  romance 
**  than  as  a  drama ; "  that  it  is  cast  in  **  too  philosophical  a  mould," 
he  yet  says,  that  he  does  injustice  to  the  author  of  Waverly,  by  sub- 
jecting *\  one  of  his  inferior  works  to  a  comparison  with  a  production 
*'  of  such  elaborate  merits  on  Wallenstein."  Did  it  never  strike  the 
ingenious  critic,  who  evidently  piques  himself  not  a  little  upon  the 
institution  of  a  comparison  between  two  works  which  are  essentially 
unlike,  that,  exclusive  of  its  poetry,  Wallenstein  cannot  for  a  moment 
come  into  competition  in  the  point  of  merit  with  this  iaferior  produc- 
tion of  the  modern  Shakspeare  ?  In  few  words,  Quentin  Durward  is 
superior  to  Wallenstein,  even  in  the  very  circumstance  upon  which 
the  admirers  of  Schiller  would  rest  his  reputation — the  art  displayed 
in  its  construction.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  art,  distinct  from  genius,  it  is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
strucdon  of  the  plot — in  the  connection  of  scenes  one  with  another 
— and  the  tendency  of  all  to  bring  on  the  catastrophe,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  degree  of  interest  which  attaches  to  every  successive 
event  as  it  passes  before  us.  In  this  particular,  the  Wallenstein, 
without  being  deficient,  can  certainly  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison 
with  the  spirit-stirring — exciting  rapidity  of  events  and  incidents  in 
Quentin  Durward.  Should  the  critic  throw  himself  back  upon  the 
**  adherence  to  natwe^  in  the  two  authors,  his  own  words  supply 
him  with  the  refutation;  and  we  have  risen  from  a  per usaV  of  his 
remarks  perfectly  satisfied  of  what  perhaps  we  might  have  remained 
in  doubt,  that  Scott  is  still  the  master- genius  of  modern  times;  and 
that  however  eminent  may  be  Schiller  as  a  poet,  that  he  was  de- 
ficient in  the  extent  of  mind  which  should  alone  giv6  him  success  as 
a  dramatist,  or  as  a  romance  writer.  His  genius  was  lyrical — reflec- 
tive, and  not  creative— it  could  sport  in  the  borders  which  separate 
the  material  from  the  immaterial  world,  and  lead  the  spirit  of  his 

4b2 
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reader  into  a  train  of  grander  and  lofty  sp^oulations  upon  tike 
nyBteries  of  the  spiritnal  universe,  than  his  own  meditations  mi|^t 
have  led  him  to— it  could  draw  forth  fresh  sources  of  thought  for  Uie 
thoughtfdl — new  trains  of  imagination  for  the  imaginative:  this 
power,  combined  widi  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  meohaiHsm  of  bis 
arty  unparalleled  skill  in  wielding  the  resources  of  his  beaatifBl  lan- 
guage, and  moulding  it  to  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  combi- 
•ations,  have  made  SchiUer^s  name  a  bright  one  among  Ae  stars  ^f 
modem  literature.  As  a  poet,  he  is  of  the  highest  order ;  but  we  think 
at  is  only  exposing  him  to  unnecessary  severity  of  remark,  to  force 
him  into  a  comparison  with  one,  who  alone  since  the  days  of  Shak- 
apear e  has  grasped  the  whole  breathing  world  within  Uie  vision  of  his 
mind ;  re-moulded  its  opinions,  forms,  and  substances  into  a  thousand 
•new  and  beautiful  variations,  and  called  into  life  a  host  of  beings, 
who  seem  to  be  mote  alive  to  us  than  those  whose  particulars  history 
has  preserved ;  and  who  fitmi  that  assimilatioa,  that  kindred  with  our 
nature,  must  always  more  deeply  affeet  Uie  feelings  and  arouse  die 
interests  of  mankind,  than  all  the  abstractions  which,  what  me  must 
bere  call  mere  poetry,  could  ever  create. 


21c  lioimg  a^d  ike  Dead.    By  a  Om^  Cwnie.  Charles  Kn^t 

We  should  have  liked  this  book  much  better,  without  having 
been  made  acquainted  witn  the  profession  of  the  author,  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  *'  Country  Curate.''  It  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches 
of  some  of  the  scenes  and  feelings  incident  to  the  sacred  calling  of  the 
priesthood,  intermingled  with  others  common  to  every  other  situation 
in  life — some  of  a  grave — some  of  a  gay — and  not  a  few  of  a  more 

f gossiping  nature.     It  is  to  this  mixture  that  we  particularly  object, 
t  is  unbecoming  the  author's  character  to  pass  so  lightly  as  he  does 


pecnuarities  of  two  ^*  old  maids.  This  mode  of  mingling 
together  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  pathetic'wilh  the  humo- 
rous, is  at  all  times  reprehensible ;  but  it  becomes  doubly  so  when 
the  name  of  the  Creator,  and  the  duties  of  a  Christian  Pastor,  are 
implicated  ip  the  narrative.  The  oratorios,  as  they  are  called,  are 
bad  enough  from  this  juxta- position  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane ; 
but  it  is  seldom  that  we  have  been  so  pffeud^d  with  a  seosadon  so 
like  disgust  as  came  over  us  in  readin^^  the  pa^es  now  under  our 
review.  The  following  extract  will  justify  our  censure^  and  show  at 
the  same  time  the  misapplied  talents  of  tn^  author  : 

*<  Sunday,  Sept  17.— V  But»*  said  sbe  to  me  this  momiiis,  *  the  doedcne  «f 
*'  the  ReronectiKni  is  ip  wonderfal,  ap  soiprifing,  to  m^oDo^i^^teble,  ao  nimatival  1* 

*  There  are  many  operations  of  nature/  was  my  reply,  '  quite  as  wooderfiiL  ay 
'surprising,  as  unaccountable,  and   as  unnatural.     It  u  the  frequency   of  ttdr 

*  occurrence  'which  dejniTes  them  of  their  force,  Look  here,'  said  I,  and  pointed  to 
a  beaujtiliil  Bignonia,  which  was  blowine  luxuriantly  in  the  window;  *  that  Tery 
'  flower  shall  teadi  you  a  leasou*    To  me  it  appears  so  MUiig  aad  ao  le«ttly  a 
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•afaM  of  the  cfaaag^  Uk«t  4^mU  the  Ckij^tiw,  thet  t  OAver  can  Ipok  at  k  withoet 
glednees  of  heart.  A  few  moaths  since  it  wae  e  small,  dij^  shrivelled  root, 
without  taste  or  imell,  no  bigger  than  a  nat.  Who,  vlewmg  it  for  the  jSrst  time, 
would  imagine  it  possible  that  tuch  a  dusky,  din^ntiTe  particle,  would  produce  a 
flower  i  By  and  by  a  leaf  appears^  another  fellowi ;  then  comes  a  stalk,  its  bidk 
increases  rapidly ;  a  shoot  is  Tisibie,  another,  and  another ;  at  length  the  stem,  thea 
«^  flovror  is  develaped,  and  blooms  in  .wild  lavuriaoce.  It  is  sow  at  its  ineridiaBu 
It  will  shortly  «hed  its  i)owevi,  and  draop,  and  wither,  axid  gradually  die  away  : 
Ami  only  to  undergo  the  aai^e  mysterious  operatioiv  and  reviTO  with  increased 
beauty  in  a  ^Qicceeding  spring.  Turn  to  an  egg.  Who  would  oonoeive,  to  that 
simple  unpretending-looking  object,  by  thQ  simple  operation  of  heat,  vitality  could 
be  communicated ;  or  from  that  smooth  surface  would  bom  an  animal  fledged  and 
fonned,  furnished  with  ali  the  appliaoujes  of  ciiitence,*— »aad  instinet  with  ufe  and 
motion  T  Theae  are,  pi  my  opinion,  opentions  of  the  Deity  but  Side  iaCsfier  la 
the  raswteation  of  the  dead ;  as  woadatf ul,  as  aarpr^iag.  aa  uoiiccpqntable,  Wl^^ 
HheOy  ahonld  ire  doaht  that  the  Power  wh^d^  l^s  ^tiinfm^  the  eBe<cap  pesfonB 
the  Qtherl  Inspect  na^re  herself.  She  is  an  annual  rjBsiiireciiQn«  Ynf  after 
.year  dpey  she  typify  to  man  his  own  frail  fleeting  existence,  his  maturity ,'his  decay^ 
his  decease,  his  immortality.  Winter  is  the  death  of  nature:  the  woods  are 
silent ;  the  trees  are  divested  of  their  foliage ;  the  meadows  are  ne  longer  green-— 
no  blossom,  no  flower  appears  ;»-«leok  where  wo  wiU,  all  is  desolation  and  deeny^ 
It  is  nature  in  her  sepuldve.  Anon  she  bussEi  the  ceunnents  of  te  ion& ;  the 
Divinity  breat^  upon  her  face ;  the  gales  ;of  ^iag  awake  her  to  ez|staiee ; 
and  weicaina  auahema*  and  ba^ldiag  4p«\efP»  a|id  #i#ag  skies  prpclaim  tha 
WMTOWtion  of  ^  year  1  Suck  is  ^  mfgi^ficent  spectacle  cpostaptly  ^sei^  (q 
maa—H:old,  heartless,-  insensible  man.  And  witn  such  striking  prpofs  of  the 
resurrection  of  qature  i  O  ! .  how  can  we,  for  one  moment^  doubt  the  truth  of 
our  own  V 

*'  Monday,  Sept.  f5.-»*  I  have  been  diverted  'tfab  tnoming  abaoat  against  «y 
will.  A  poor  woman  came  to  me  from  IVowbridga  to  'request  my  interfanme  irilk 
the  Secretaiy  of  a  Beoeit  Club  to  which  her  hushawl  behmjiad,  and'  f iwa  ir}|idi» 
though  disabled  by  diaeaae,  he  «oal4  obtain  |io  relieC  After  sfvna  jyeliminarf 
eonvefeatiqn,  I  observed, '  Vou  are  veryiortuaAte  ^  T^wbridgei  in  haxiog  for  yoi^ 
'  Minister  so  celebrated  and  so  gifted  an  ixidividual  as  Mr.  Crabbe.'  '  It's  in  what 
'  that  IV  fortunate  V  asked  she,  with  her  sbarp,  blue,  interrogatory  nos^.  *  In  the 
'  ministry  of  a  man  so  justly  famed  as  Mr.  Crabbe.'  '  Ah  I  Mr.  Crabbe  1  Yoil've 
'  heard  of  him,  I  dare  say  ;  he's  a  great  Foto.  Peihaps  you've  read  his  books  of 
'  verses  ?  I  never  did  ;  I  haven*t  time.  They  aay  he's  made  a  mmt  of  ttooay  hy 
*  ^  Potenf.  IWsnoa  k'smon  than  he'll  ever  make  by  his  aenawips.  Thfl^  ava  99 
'  very  d-^^r-r-y  ;'  and  she  pursed  np  lier  thin,  s|:|are,.i^unny  lips  tUd  l^r  Kionth  vfaf 
lij^e  the  top  of  a  via^^  cwet.  '  Besides  he  is  so  stif  «n4  aplew  i  noiife  in  hwc* 
'*  *  WeU,  bnt  ^at  does  not  affect  the  matter  of  his  sermons/ 
"'01  ah  I  He's  a  great  scholar,  I  dare  say.  Too  much  leaning  by  fcr  for  me ; 
for  I  can't  understand  him  half  my  time.  There  was  a  sermon  he  preadied  us,  all 
about  the  Queen  of  Sheba— lery  fine,  I  make  no  doubt~l'ffi  sure  tirare  wa^t  one 
word  in  ten  that  I  ever  heard  before  I  Then  it*s  neChing  but  «|«a8liDn  and  amer* 
Quite  provoking !  I  said  to  him  one  day,  it's  a  shame  €^  your  if varfufi^  to,  4ai«d  u|^ 
in  the  pulpit  and  pat  question  after  qv^a^ion,  when  you  J^oqw  it'a  an  ui^(mb^ihm(^ 
far  any  poor  jcreatara  tp  get  up  and  give  af  answer  to  ye>  It's  all  on  pnaside.  as  a 
V^dy  may  s^.  Vo^  have  made  it  au  your  own  way. — hy — ay,  it's  very  well  for 
the  gr^at  folks  in  London  :  but  poor  creatures  so  illiterate  about  their  future  state  as 
I  ami  would'nt  care  if  they  was  never  to  hear  again  one  of  your  IVtr  Parsons.'  **• 

In  additiou  to  U^is,  we  OMinot  but  ti\mk  it  a  breach  ^f  th^ 
oonfideaoe  whtcb  is  oacM0%rily  .entrusted  ta  the  pri^/»tbQ9d»  tp  m^tke 
th«  cbafaeters  aad  tiiaptfOlilmiilifeft  which  ita  lii^mbers  If^^n  durlnf^ 
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the  performance  of  their  dndeSy  the  sabject  of  a  work  wherewith  td 
entertain  the  world,  or  fill  the  writer's  pocket  It  is  in  vain  that  he 
may  plead  the  excellence  of  his  design,  the  purity  of  his  morality, 
or  the  orthodoxy  of  his  religion,  as  exemplified  in  his  delineation,  in 
extennation  of  his  conduct.  Good  tlie  work  cannot  do,  from  the 
mixture  which  we  have  adverted  to.  Evil  it  may  work,  from  the  feel- 
ing of  contempt  which  it  is  likely  to  produce  towards  the  order,  one 
of  whose  pro^ssors,  like  the  author  of  "  the  Living  and  the  Dead," 
shows  himself  to  be  gossiping,  tasteless,  and  we  fear,  with  more  of 
piety  on  his  lips  than  in  his  heart. 

After  these  harsh  remarks,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
independently  of  this  feeling  which  we  have  expressed,  because  we 
entertained  it,  the  Living  and  the  Dead  is  a  book  of  very  conndw- 
able  interest,  and  would  more  than  agpreeably  amuse  a  leisure  hour. 
The  chapter  on  **  Sermonizing^  is  a  humorous  exposition  of  some  of 
the  resources  of  churchmen  \n  preaching ;  and  had  it  been  written 
by  a  laywumf  we  should  have  hailed  its  appearance  with  very  great 
pleasure,  as  unexceptionable  in  matter,  style,  and  object. 

The  next  is  entitled  Mr.  Benson*  and  is  a  sketch  of  the  cele- 
brated Rector  of  St.  Giles.  This  is  not  liable  to  the  objections  made 
against  the  last,  as  it  would  perhaps  be  too  punctilious  to  remonstrate 
against  one  clergyman  Mkoinng  up  another,  whether  for  praise  or 
blame.  '^  Love  Matches''  is  a  very  pretty  chapter,  and  is  strongly 
recommended  to  the  perusal  of  the  selfish  animals  of  the  present  day, 
who  are  designated  by  the  name  of  "  young  men.*'  It  may  perhaps 
call  back  to  their  mmds  some  of  the  tenderness  and  generosity  of 
feeling  which  did  occasionally  inspire  the  breasts  of  the  youths  who 
were  our  contemporaries.  The  world  may  be  much  wiser,  but  it  is 
certainly  much  more  iniereiied.  .  ^*  The  Wages  of  Sm,"  and  '*  the 
"  Leading  Idea,"  are  both  good  in  their  way ;  but  the  next, "  Joanna 
"  Baillie,''  again  arouses  our  wrath.  What  right  has  any  one  to  pub- 
lish his  reminiscences  or  observations  upon  living  personages  ? — ^to 
make  them  ridiculous,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  by  detailing  the 
caprices,  or  the  singularities  of  their  tempers,  manners,  and  dispo- 
sitions of  circumstances.  The  mania  for  private  scandal  is  strong 
enough  in  all  conscience  without  a  clergyman  setting  the  example  of 
narrating  facts  or  observations  glanced  in  the  familiarities  of  private 
intercourse*  The  Medwins  of  the  day  we  abominate ;  and  we  shall 
BOt  fail  to  mark  with  a  brand,  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  tattUng  sin, 
though  we  despair  of  checking  the  evil.  It  is  founded  in  the  cor- 
rupted taste  of  the  times ;  but  once  more  we  say,  a  clergyman  should 
not  pa^nder  to'  the  gratification  of  the  polluted  appetite. 

"  The  sorrows  of  a  rich  old  Man,"  are  very  entertaining;  but 
annexed  to  them  we  find  another  of  those  unjustifiable  exposures  of 
private  families,  in  an  account  of  some  circumstances  connected 
with  Lady  Byron.  This  has,  as  usual,  been  extracted  by  the  regular 
vehicles  of  administering  slander — the  daily  papers,  and  has  called 
forth  an  indignant  remonstrance  from  some  of  the  parties  aflTected. 
We  therefore  say  no  more,  in  reprobation  of  the  author's  conduct. 
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than  to  observe^  that  we  suppoie  after  all,  it  will  be  to  these  Uttle  bits  of 
g;os8ip  to  which  his  work  will  chiefly  owe  its  success.  We  regret  this 
the  more,  as  there  are  few  works  recently  published,  which  have 
otherwise  given  us  so  much  gratification.  To  those  who  are  not 
possessed  of  our  scruples,  "  the  Living  and  the  Dead**  will  be  a 
volume  more  than  usually  fascinating. 

Narrative  of  a  Survey  of  the  Iniertrbpieal  and  Wee$em  Coaat  of 
Au$iraHa,  performed  betweemthe  yeare  1818  and  1833,  hy  Cap- 
tain  Phillip  P.  King,  R.  N,  ^e.  4re.  m  2  vole.  Hhutraied  by 
platei,  charts,  and  wood  cuii. — Murray. 

Books  of  travels  are  always  valuable,  even  if  they  are  not  very 
interesting^  for  it  does  sometimes  happen,  even  in  this  age^  when  so 
many  exist  who  succeed  in  writing  about  Nothing;  there  are  still  some 
few  who  continue  to  make  even  the  most  spirit-stirring  occurrences 
dull  and  vapid  by  their  manner  of  narrating  them.  Captain  King  is 
not  one  of  these. — He  had  a  plain  tale  to  tell  of  the  expedition  upon 
which  he  was  employed,  and  he  tells  it  well  and  manfully.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  fine  writing  in  his  volumes,  every  thing  is  clear^  strait- 
forward,  and  intelligible ;  and  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  does  him 
almost  as  much  credit  as  the  spirit  and  perseverance  with  which  his 
plain  account  makes  it  evident  that  he  conducted  it ;  and  those  who 
take,  it  up  for  the  purpose,  either  of  instruction  or  amusement,  wiH 
meet  with  ample  gratification. 

A  good,  and  apparently  minutely  correct  chart  of  the  coast  which 
Captain  King  surveyed,  accompanies  the  book,  which  is  further  deco- 
rated by  some  very  pretty  engravings ;  one  in  particular  (vol.  I.  p.  169), 
a  view  up  the  River  Hastings,  at  its  junction  with  King's  River,  is 
very  beautiful,  and  would  form  an  admirable  subject  of  a  scene  at 
one  of  the  great  theatres  for  one  of  the  more  elegant  species  of  melo« 
dramatic  pantomime.  The  scenery  delineated  in  it  is  highly  pleasing 
and  romantic,  and  is  just  such  a  place  where  we  should  expect  to  see  a 
fairy  bark,  conducted  by  swans  gracefully  floating,  and  bearing  in  it 
one  of  those  lovely  creatures  of  which  Miss  Foote,  in  her  better  days, 
was  so  charming  a  representative. 

The  title  conveys  as  much  information  respecting  the  object  of 
the  work  as  we  can  afford  room  for.  The  adventures  which  Captain 
King  and  his  companions  met  with,  are  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  idea  of  it,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  few,  owing 
to  the  barbarous  state  of  the  Aborigines  which  he  met  with  in  explor- 
ing the  coasts.  The  following  adventure  met*  with  by  Mr.  Roe,  (the 
son  of  the  Rector  of  Newbury)  from  whom  Captain  King  derived  no 
inconsiderable  assistance,  is  a  trifling  specimen  of  "  the  fears  all,  and 
"  cares  all,"  that  visit  the  bold  mariners  who  engage  in  such  adven- 
tures. 

*  We  were  much  amued  with  the  pompous  manner  in  which  the  worthy  Captain 
relates  his  naming  the  various  bays,  creeks,  capes,  Sec.  He  has  duly  honored  aU  the 
great  men  of  his  acquaintance,  and  it  is  but  &ir  to  state  diat  he  has  by  no  means  for- 
gotten Us  friends,  e.  g.  '<  Two  flat-topped  hiDs  were  named  Moonta  Bcdwell  and  Roe, 
**  after  die  two  nddshlpmen  who  aciconipsnied  me." 
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"  On  idit  iiHi  i<n  dijry  tdfcii  air  y^flt  rw rt  Jiufci  rt ■miiti«»  tihty 
ioMdliHt  to  Ihut  to  tfi»iif|nwiu  thwei  of  the  MtitMb  fci  die  ttbamoon  Uk,  Boe 
walkfd  alMiB  th«  beach  with  hit  gun  in  quest  of  birds ;  on  his  way  he  met  Mr.  Hunter 
returning  finom  i  walk,  in  which  he  had  encountered  no  recent  signs  of  the  Indians.  Thb 
ittfimnation  emboldened  Hr.  Roe  W  wandier  fivther  than  wit  j^udent^  and  In  thei 
ttoMMr.  IIunletfi«tai«iffto4ttrptftf  inoidwtogoolil>o«rd;liehid,he(wei 
reached  our  itatioo,  when  the  report  of  a  mntkcC  tmd  Mr.  Roe's  distant  shnoring  i^eie 
heard.  The  people  immedSately  seised  their  inns  and  hastened  to  his  relief,  and  by  t^ 
prompt  conduct  probably  sared  his  life. 

*T^  app^uvd  mat,  after  parting  ifoni  BR*'Hunter,  be  left  nie  beach  and  pui'sueo  his 


w«lklnMMigtll»fteeiilto  had  MotprDeaeded'naora  tlian  Bfty  ywdi  wken  he  fired  at  al 
ha  waa«Bttllona«noi^  to  reload  baArc  ha-  moVM  ftom  the  spot  in  aaardi  of  his  game,  but 
Ais  was  scarcely  done  beibre  a  6opaicraiif  wissed  past  hb  head,  and  struck  a  tree  doaeby 
widi  great  force.  Upon  looking  round  towards  the  verge  of  the  cBIF,  wfilch  was  aboat 
Weeut/  ytoda  oB,  he  aaw  siitaeai  natirea;  wim,  apoB6ndtagihayw«RdiB00««re^seCiip 
a  loud  akd  savage  yeU^vid  threw  anothier  boamirmng  and  aereralspeais  at  him,  all  of  whidi 
proridentiaUy  missed.  Emboldened  by  their  numbers  and  by  liis  apparent  defenceless 
dtuation,  they  were  following  up  the  attack  by  a  nearer  approach,  when  he  fin^d  amongst 
Aem,  and,  for  a  moment,  stopped  their  adta&ce.  Mr.  Roe's  next  care  was  to  rdoad,  but 
to  bii  extreme  mortlficadM  and' dismay  ha  ftvnd  Ms  caftooch-bot  had  tamed' mmd  in 
diahalti  aadevetycaitridgehaddrtipprdont:  being  thus  depwred  of  hiaamiltenlrion,  and 
having  no  other  reamiroa  Itft  but  to  make  his  escape,  he  tamed  round,  and  ran  towards 
the  beach ;  at  the  same  thne  shouting  loudly,  to  apprhe  our  people  of  tus  danger.  He 
was  now  pursued  by  three  of  the  nttives,  whilst  the  rest  ran  along  the  ditPtn  cnt  off  Ui 


**  On  his  nMhIag  tilt  edge  of  the  watfer,  ha  found  the  eand  aa  soft 'Aat  at-evcey  atfep 
hie  iNl  annk  three  or  four  iB^aa*  which  ao  distressed  hka  and  impeded  has  pngrne,  that 
ba  must  soon  have  foUen  overpowered  with  fatigue,  had  not  the  sudden  appearance  of  our 
people,  at  the  same  time  that  it  inspired  him  with  fresh  hopes  of  escape,  airested  the 
progress  of  the  natives,  who,  after  throwing  two  or  three  spears  without  eAct,  stopped, 
and  gave  Um  time  to  Join  onr  party,  qefte  spent  wMh  tho  tttMMIiary  efibrt  he  had  made 
toiave hie  life. 

"  Whikt  this'  avebt  ooauoed,  I  was  employed  on  board  in  constructing  my  roi^ 
chart,  but  upon  Mr.  Roe's  being  seen  from  the  deck  In  die  actof  ruiming  along  tfie  beach 
pursued  by  the  Indians,  I  hastened  i>n  shore,  determined,  if  posdbl^,  to  puniAfa  them'  for 
stneh  unprovoked  hostility.  Upon  latfding,  Mr.  Httater,  Mr.  Roe,  and  one  of  the  men 
joined  mete  punttrt  or  tha  naflvaaj  bM^'  uMu  oHf  eouipaiaSeiBjf'altor'iiioffnaentB,  md 
mv  ignamnea  af  the  oointry,  waiatusnadaftei  an  hour  wltfaom  having  aeca  any  aigna  of 
thaaai  in  tha  evaninib'hafora  our  naopla  left  off  weak,  wa  made  another  dradtous  vralk, 
but  with  the  same  bad  suoceas.  The  natives  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  nothing  more  vras 
seen  of  them  during  the  remainder  of  ouf  stay,  excepting  tke  smolcea  of  their  fires,  whidi 
appeared  over  the  treea  af  the  baek  of  ihfe  isknd* 

*<  Previous  to  this  attack  upon  Mr.  Roe,  thir  tfitfhtt  had  ^ptDfaahly  been  fottawia^Mn 
Hmitar{  and  i#erei donbtleas,  deterred  fiwm mtwMng  him,  by  witnMshigthe  destructive 
efliects  of  his  gun  among  a  flight  of  cockatoos,  five  or  six  of  which  he  brou^t  away,  and 
left  as  many  more  hopping  about  the  grass  wounded,  and  making  the  woods  re-echo  with 
thdr  screams.  When  Mr,  Hunter  parti^  ftnm  Mr.  Roe,  the  natives  remained  to  watch 
the  htttfer  gentlenuDi ;  and  no  sdbberhadhe  disdmigMlik'giin,  wlddi  Hmy  fineidwai  of 
no  vaa  imlil  it  was  reloadcdi  tfaaa  they  oammeaoad  iMr  attack;  and  fiamtha  kftown 
deotari^  of  the  natives  of  ihif  country  la  throwing  tha  spcar»  it  was  not  a  littla  auipnsing 
that  they  missed  him  so  repeatedly. 

•'  Before  we  embarked  for  the  night,  I  walked  vrith'  Mr.  Roe  to  the  place  where  he 
was  attacked,  in  order  to  look  for  the  spears  that  had  been  thrown  at  Uni,  and  for  tha 
eartiidgea  he  had  lostt  hot  as  neither  ware  fiaind,  we  were  leiengciil  enough  to  hope 
that  the  natives  would  bum  theur  fingers  with  the  powder,  an  event  not  at  iJl  unhkdy 
to  occur,  fit>m  their  ignorance  of  the  dangerous  effi^  of  placing  the  cartridges  near  the 
fire,  which  they  would  be  sure  to  do." 

Mr.  Roe  had  a  genius  for  getting  into  aerapes*  In  tbe  aeoond 
volume  we  meet  with  the  fbllowing.oamtive. 
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^  Upon  reaching  Caimcross  laland,  aader  wblch  it  was  mj  intentiioa  toanchor, 
the  sails  were  xedaced  ;  and, 'as  we  were  in  the  act  of  lettiog  go  the  anchor,  Mr. 
Roe,  who  was  at  the  inast-head  hniding  thoughtless!/  by  the  fore-topmast  staysail- 
halliards,  whilst  the  sail  was  being  hauled  down,  was  precipitated  from  a  hMght  of 
Mly  feet,,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  dedc.  We  were  now  close  to  the  reef;  and  in 
Ae  hnrry  and  confusiop  attending  the  acddent,  and  the  Dick  at  the  same  time 
Ittffiag'Up  under  our  stem,  the  anchor  was  dropped,  without  my  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  the  bottom,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  of  a  very  questionable 
nature. 

"  The  Dick  hanng  dropped  her  anchor  within  forty  yards  of  us,  was  lying  so 
close  as  to  prevent  our  veering  more  cable  than  sixty  fathoms ;  but  as  we  appeared  to 
ride  tolerably  easy  with  a  sheer  to  starboard,  while  the  Dick  rode  on  the  opposite 
sheer,  we  remained  as  we  were :  to  prevent  accident,  the  yards  were  braced  so  that 
we  should  cast  clear  of  the  Dick  if  we  parted,  a  precaution  which  was  most 
hspfHly  taken. 

"  As  soon  as  the  distressing  accident  that  had  occurred  was  known  on  board 
the  Dick,  Dr.  Armstrong,  a  surgeon  of  the  navy,  and  a  passenger  in  that  ship, 
hastened  on  board  to  assist  Mr.  Montgomery  in  dressing  Mr.  Boe^s  hurt,  which  I 
found,  to  my  inexpressible  satisfaction,  was  not  so  grieTous  as  might  have  been 
expected  :'  his  fall  was  most  providentially  biokeo  twice;  first  by  the  spritsail  brace, 
and  secondly  by  some  planks  from  the  Frederick's  wreck,  which  had  fortunately  been 
placed  across  the  forecastle  bulwark  over  the  cat-heads :  his  head  struck  the  edge  of 
the  plank,  and  broke  his  fall,  but  it  cut  a  very  deep  wound  over  the  right  temple* 
This  unfortunate  event  threatened  to  deprive  me  of  his  very  valuable  assistance  for 
■ome  time,  a  loss  I  could  but  very  ill  spare,  particularly  when  upon  the  pomt  of 
tetuming  to  the  examination  of  so  intricate  a  coast  as  that  part  where  we  last 
left  off." 

One  of  the  dangers  of  untried  navigation  is  thus  strikingly 
exemplified. 

"  It  was  my  intention  to  have  brought  up  under  the  lea  of  the  point,  where 
Dampier  deKribes  his  having  anchored  in  twenty-nine  fathoms  clear  sandy  ground  ; 
but,  upon  rounding  the  projection,  the  wind  suddenly  fell,  and  after  a  light  squall 
from  S.  W.,  we  had  a  dead  calm  ;  the  depth  was  th»ty  fathoms  coral  buttom,  and 
therefore  not  safe  to  anchor  upon  ;  this  was  unfortunate,  for  the  sudden  defection  of 
the  wind  prevented  our  hauling  into  the  bay  out  of  the  tide,  which  was  evidently 
"imning  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  drifting  us,  without  our  having  the  n^eans  of 
preventing  it,  towards  a  duster  of  small  rocks  and  islands,  through  which  we  could 
not  discover  any  outlet,  and  which  were  so  crowded,  that  in  the  dangerous  predicament 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  placed,  they  bore  a  truly  awful  and  terrific  appearance. 
At  this  time  I  was  at  my  usual  post,  Uie  mast-head,  directing  the  steerage  of  the 
vessel  ;  but,  as  the  brig  was  dnfling  forward  by  a  rapid  sluice  of  tide  towards 
some  low  rocks,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  that  were  not  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  water's  edge,  and'  upon  which  it  appeared  almost  inevitable  that  we 
must  strike,  I  descended  to  the  deck,  under  the  certain  conviction  that  we  could 
not  escape  the  dangers  that  were  strewed  across  our  path,  unless  a  breexe  should 
spring  up,  of  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  or  probability. 

"  Happily,  however,  the  stream  of  the  tide  swept  us  past  the  rocks  vHthont 
accident,  and  after  carrying  us  about  half  a  mUe  farther,  changed  its  direction  to 
south-east,  and  drifted  us  towards  a  narrow  strait,  separating  two  rocky  islands,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  insulated  rock  that  seemed  to  divide  the  stream. 
The  boat  was  now  hoisted  out  and  sent  a-head  to  tow,  but  we  could  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  vessel's  head  round.  As  she  approached  the  strait,  the  channel  became 
much  narrower,  and  several  islands  were  passed,  at  not  more  than  thirty  yards  from 
her  course.  The  voices  of  natives  were  now  heard,  and  soon  afterwards  some  were 
seen  on  either  side  of  the  straight,  hallooing  and  waving  their  arms ;  we  were  to  near 
vo^.  II.  •  4  C 
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to  ooa  paitj,  tiMt  atutj  i«i|ht  have  tiuown  tb^  spean  aa  board  ;  Omg  bad  a  dog 
with  them,  which  Mr.  Cwnaingham  remarked  ta.  be  hluk.  By  this  tee^  w*  wei» 
flying  past  the  ihors  with  loch  velocity,  that  it  made  us  quite  giddj  ;  and  our 
situation  was  too  awful  to  give  us  time  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Indiana ; 
for  we  were  entering  the  nanowest  pait  of  the  strait^  and  the  next  moment  were 
close  to  the  rock,  which  it  appeared  to  be  almost  impossible  to  avoid ;  and  it  was 
mora  than  probable  tlu^  the  stream  it  divided  would  carry 'us  broadside  upon  tt« 
when  the  consequences  would  have  been  truly  dreadful ;  the  cumnt,  or  sluice,  was 
setting  past  the  ruck  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  knots,  and  the  water  being  oonfiofid 
by  its  intervention,  fell  at  least  six  or  seven  feet }  at  the  moment,  however,  when  we 
were  upon  the  pomt  of  being  dashed  to  pieces^  a  sudden  bieese  providentially  sprang 
up,  and,  filling  our  sails,  ioppelled  the  vessel  forward  for  three  or  four  yards; — thia 
was  enough,  but  only  just  sufficient,  for  the  rudder  was  not  more  than  six  yards  from 
the  rock.  No  sooner  bad  we  passed  this  frightful  danger,  than  the  breese  fell  agaia, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  dead  calm  ;  the  tide,  however,  continued  to  carry  us  on  with 
a  gradually  decreasing  stm^i^untU  one  Q!do(^,.wh^9.  ifi^  folt  yjeij  littk  effect 
from  it* 

The  resultB  of  the  voyage  are  summed  up  at  the  coocliision,  and 
will  not  be  found  uninteresting,  as  thej  certainly  are  not  unimportant. 

"  It  may  not  be  cousidered  irrelevant  here  to  make  a  few  brief  observatioiis 
upon  what  has  been  etiTected  by  these  voyages,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  upon 
the  northern  coasts  of  Australia.  Beginning  with  the  north-eastera  coast,  I  h&ve 
been  enabled  to  lay  dovm  a  very  safe  and  convenient  track  fur  vessels  bound  throng 
Torres'  Strait,  and  to  delineate  the  coast  line  between  Cape  Htllsborongfa,  in  20^ 
54f  S,  and  Cape  York,  the  north  exfremity  of  New  South  Wales ',  a  di^tanoe  o' 
six  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  As  my  instructions  did  not  authorise  my  delaying  to 
examine  any  part  of  this  coast,  I  could  not  penetiate  into  the  many  numerous  and 
extensive  openings  that  presented  themselves  in  this  space ;  paiticnlarly  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Capes  Gloucester,  Upstart,  and  Cleveland  ;  where  the  intanectad 
and  broken  appearances  of  the  hills  at  the  back  are  matters  of  interesting  inipury 
and  research. 

**  My  instructions  at  first  confined  me  between  Cape  Amhem  and  the  Nor^ 
west  Cape,  but  were  subsequently  extended  to  the  westen  coast.  The  exammalioa 
of  the  northern  and  part  of  the  north-western  coasts,  from  Wessel  Islands  to  Fort 
George  the  Fourth,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  has  been  carefully 
made,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  every  opening  has  been  explored.  Those  parts  in 
this  inteiVal  that  yet  require  examination,  are  sume  inlets  on  the  south  side  of  Clarence 
Strait,  and  one  of  more  considerable  size  to  the  eastward  of  Cambridge  Golf, 
trending  in  to  the  south-east :  otherways,  the  coast  comprised  within  these  limits  has 
b6en  sufficiently  examined  for  all  (he  purposes  of  navigation. 

"  The  coast  also  between  the  North-west  Cape  and  Depuch  Island,  containing 

two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  has  also  been  sufficiently  eiplored ;  but  between  the 

latter  island  and  Port  George  the  Fourth,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  ten  milet, 

it  yet  remains  almost  unknown,     llie  land  that  is  laid  down  is  nothing  more  than 

an  archipelago  of  islands  fronting  the  main  land,  the  situation  of  which  is  quite 

uncertain.      Our  examinations  of  these  islands  were  carried  on  as  far  'as  Cape 

Yillaret,  but  between  that  and  Depuch  Island  the  coast  has  only  been  seen  by  the 

French,  who  merely  occasionally  saw  small  ^'detached  portions  of  it.     At  present, 

however,  all  is  conjecture ;  but  the  space  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  if  %eie  is 

an  opening  into  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  it  is  in  the  vicini^  of  this  part.     OlT 

the  Buccaneer's  Archipelago,  the  tides  are  strong,  and  rise  to  the  hei^t  of  thiity- 

six  feet.     Whatever  may  exist  behind  these  islands,  which  we  were  prevented  fay 

our  poverty  in  anchors  and  other  circumstances  from  exploring,  there  are  certainly 

iontfr  openings  of  importance ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  may  be  a 

eommnnication  at  this   part  with  the   interior   for  a  considerable  distance   from 

th«  coast. 
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"The  ezunination  of  the  Weitern  ooMt  wu  peiformed  during  an  ahnbtt 
contffloed  gmle  of  wind,  to  that  we  had  nA  opportnni^  of  makin|ir  ^^7  ^®'y  caiefiol 
observation  upon  its  shores.  There  can,  however ,-be  very  little  more  worth  knowing 
of  them,  as  I  apprehend  the  difficulty  of  landing  is  too  great  ever  to  expect  to  gain 
much  information ;  for  it  is  only  in  Shark's  Bay  that  a  vessel  can  anchor  with 
safety. 

**  With  respecit  to  the  suhjects  of  natural  llistory  that  haveJieen  procured  upon 

iki  voyage,  it  is  Buch  to  be  lamented  that  the  small  nse  of  the  vessel,  and  our 

OQistaat  professional  duties,  prevented  my  extending  them.     Of  quadrupeds  we 

saw  but  few.     Birds  were  very  numerous,  but  the  operation  of  skinning  and 

preserving  them  would  have  taken  up  more  time  than  could  be  afforded.     A  few 

insects,  some  shells,  and  a  small  series  of  specimens  of  the  geology  of  the  parts  we 

landed  at,  were  among  the  only  things  obtained,  excepting  the  extensive  and  valuable 

collection  of  plants  formed  by  Mr.  Cb&ningham,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of 

Mr.  Aiton  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew ;  for  which  establishment  it  would  seem 

that  they  were  solely  procured.     It  was  in  fact  the  only  department  of  nator^ 

history  in  which  any  pains  were  taken,  and  for  which  every  assistance  was  rendered. 

A  small  laerbarium  was,  however,  collected  by  me,  containing  nearly  five  hundred 

species :  they  are  in  th^  possesion  of  my  respected  friend;  Ayhner  B.  Lambert,  Esq. 

-whose  scientific  attalmnents  in  the  field  of  botany  are  well  and  widely  known.     It 

.  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  few  subjects  offered  to  the  scientific  world  in  the 

.ftjn'^ndix  through  the  iindnon.of  my  ddendp*  will  not  be  thought  uninterestbg  or 

4Uiimportant ;  and  that  tbej  will  serve  |o  shew  how  very  desirable  it  is  to  increase 

die  comparatively  slender  knowledge  that  we  possess  of  this  extensive    country. 

which  in  this  respect  might,  still  with  propriety  retam  its  ancient  n%me  of  Terra 

Ausiralis  Incognita."  ^.   . 

If  our  readers  have  felt  any  sympathy  for  Mr.  Roe,  they  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Tamar, 
and  was  employed  in  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  of  Fort 
Dundas  on  the  newly  discovered  coast.  The  details  will  be  found  In 
pages  234  to  249^  and  they  are  accompanied  by  a  little  jewel  of  a 
charts  from  a  survey  made  by  the  same  intelligent  and  deserving 
officer,  whom  we  are  happy  thus  to  commemorate,  as  we  know  him 
to  be  as  fine  a  specinien  of  the  real  honest  friendly  Britisli  seaman  as 
eveir  squeezed  a  landsman's  hand  to  jelly  in  his  hearty  grasp. 


National  Tales.    By  Thonm  Hood,  Anthor  of  Wkim$  atui  OddMet. 

2  vols. 

Mr.  Hood  is  the  very  best  punster  that  ever  existed^  and  his 
vein  of  humour  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  further  and  poetical 
feeling,  which  are  the  more  delightful  for  the  being  more  unexpected. 
Having  this  opinion  of  him,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  disappoint- 
ment we  have  experienced  in  the  perusal  of  nis  National  Tales,  which 
dre  very  diffl^rent  indeed  in  merit  from  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  the  writer,  who,  two  months  ago,  had  diffused  ''  one  universal 
'*  grin"  over  England,  by  the  circulation  of  his  Whims  and  Oddities. 
Few  of  these  tales  are  interesting  ;  many  of  them  simply  dull ; 
many  unnecessarily  tmgtcal ;  and  not  a  few  absolutely  disgusting ; 
while  in  all  of  them-  there  is  an  absurd  affectation  of  the  style  and 
language  of  the  old  writer,  which  is  any  thing  but  ornamental. 
Most  sincerely  do  we  pity  the  unfortunate  individual,  whom  the  pie- 

4c  8 
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vioiM  repuMionof  Mr.  Hood  has  seduced  into  the  purchase  of- these 
two  very  worthless  volumes,  in  which  the  author  is  most  wofuUy 

M  chang'd  from  him. 
The  lUb  of  Ploarare,  and  the  lonl  of  WUm.*' 


A  Reply  to  the  AceueaiUme  of  Piracff  mul  Plagiari$m,  exhihited  by 
ike  Ckriitittn  RemembranoeTf  the  BrUUk  Critic^  and  other  Pub- 
/ieoltoiu,  (in  their  ReoiewB  of  CQrpenier*$  papular  Introduetiou 
to  the  Study  of  Seripturei,)  tm  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.^hemaM 
Hartwell  Jibme,  A,  m.  By  William  Carpenter.  Wightman 
and  Cramp.     1827. 

The  limits  of  our  Review  fbrbid  our  entering  so  widely  into  an 
analysis  of  this  polemical  controversy,  as  we  might  otherwise  have 
done.  We  will  endeavour,  however,  in  few  words,  to  give  an  ade- 
quate abstract.  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  gentleman  of  ingenuity  and  talent, 
produced  a  short  time  since,  **  A  popular  Introduction  to  the  Study 
"  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,**  which  met  with  a  welcome  reception,  and 
seems  likely  to  fulfil  its  epithetical  title.  The  Rev.  Hartwell  Home, 
who  is  the  author  of  a  Critical  Introduction  in  the  same  cauae» 
became  tremulous  for  the  success  of  his  book,  on  seeing  Mr.  Car- 
penter's ;  and,  as  the  only  resort  for  his  rivalship,  attacked  Mr.  C. 
on  the  score  of  piracy  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  the 
Critical  Review,  and  the  Christian  Remembrancer ;  all  which  notable 
machinery  plied  very  obediently  beneath  the  directing  hand  of  the 
Rev.  Hartwell  Home,  A.  M.  Thus  attacked,  both  on  the  side  of  his 
moral  and  literetry  character,  Mr.  Carpenter  has  come  forward,  and, 
to  our  minds,  completely  exculpated  himself  from  every  charge  of 
plagiarism  and  piracy.  We  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  previous 
character  of  Mr.  Home,  that  he  had  done  vothino  more. 

**  After  having  exposed  the  ^ihonesty  and  malevolenee  of  the  Reviewer,  in  all  the 
leading  points  of  his  accusation,  I  should  think  that  I  trifled  with  my  mders,  if  I 
oflbred  any  serious  reply  to  some  of  the  other  topics  on  which  he  vehemently  attacks 
m^ :  as  that  I  havie  stolen  ytmr  iudict — your  dashM — fftmr  ptmcf valMii,  ftc.  Here  it  is 
quite  suflldent  to  answer  a  fiwl  according  to  his  folly,  and  to  admit  that  there  ia  not  a 
Istter  in  my  book  which  may  not  be  iinmd  hi  yomra. 

"  When  I  first  read  Ihe  article  in  the  '  Christian  Remembrancer,'  and  the  corre- 
sponding article  in  the  '  British  Critic,'  1  confess  tliat  I  folt  at  onoe  some  pain  and  some 
indignation  at  fining  my  moral  diaradcr  to  directly  impeached  before  die  tribunal  of 
the  public:  and  whUe  I  fidt  conscious  of  (innocence  in  the  matters  chaiged  against  me,  I 
was  not  at  once  equally  certain  of  making  tliaC  innocence  appear  to  others.  But  tnidi, 
however  l>eclouded  for  a  time,  will  ultimately  dispel  every  mist  which  obscured  it ;  and 
accordingly,  the  closer  examination  of  the  charges  adduced  against  me  has  anpptied  ample 
evidence  Aat  they  are  utteriy  groundless.  My  mind  is,  therefor,  relieved  fimn  all  AmI- 
ings  of  indignation  against  my  accuser,  as  well  as  from  all  painful  soUdtnde  for  mysdf 
about  the  verdict  o(  &e  public.  But  there  is  a  painful  feeling  of  whidk  I  cannot  aHo- 
gether  divest  myself,  ishen  I  reflect  that  in  vindicating  my  own  moral  character,  I  have 
been  unavoidably  compelled  to  impeach  another's.  Great  indeed  would  be  my  pain  if  I 
were  compelled  to  recognise  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home  in  the  anonymoDs  assail- 
ant of  my  reputation ;  if  I  were  compelled  to  condude,  that  yen,  rir,  either  wrote  the 
artides  alluded  to,  or  supplied  the  materials  for  them.  But,  sir,  I  must  endeavour  to 
banish  that  idea.  No :  it  cannot  be,  that  a  gentleman — a  deigyman— a  theologian,  who 
has  devoted  so  many  years  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures— die  professed 
pastor  of  a  flock,  before  whom  he  ift  called  to  exemplify  in  his  own  eood«ct  the  pme 
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IMWitMe  which  Jie]neide8te8faihbdoctrine~4t  cannot  mniybey  that  iw  ibavld  beoome 

ac  oace  a  public  ftlse.  accuser,  and  should  support  his  calumiues  by  a  tissue  of  deliberate 
jpd  grosB  misrepresentatioii.  No,  sir,  I  will  struggle  to  repel  the  suppositbn,  however 
It  may  be  countenanced  by  concurring  circumstances,  or  be  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of 
others.  It  is  not  possible,  that  you^  sir,  can  have  taken  any  part  in  those  calumnious 
articles,  or  have  lent  to  them  any  countenance. 

"  And,  indeed,  I  am  glad  to  obserre,  that  the  ibUy,  also,  and  ignorance  betrayed  In 
^ese  articles,  are  such  as  forbid  the  supposition  of  their  having  come  from  your  pen. 
you,  sir,  could  not,  for  instance,  have  been  so  foofish  as  to  represent  it  as  a  grand  dis- 
l^orery  (^  yours— <  the  result  of  much  laborious  and  kamed  reaeazch'— that  the  prophets 
uved  either  brf(9n — or  dyrh^-^r  afur  the  Babylonish  captivity :  sfon  could  not  be  so 
shamelessly  impudent  and  ridiculously  vain,  as  to  dafan  property  in  a  chronological  ar- 
>togement  so  obvious,  and  which  had  been  explicitly  laid  down  by  a  writer  of  eminence 
before  you*  ^  Nor  is  it  possible— excuse  me  for  saying  it — that  you  should  have  unUuah- 
ingly  described  your  own  work  as  the  most  important  of  vmiiupmd  production,  with 
which  the  world  has  been  blest.  No,  sir ;  you  could  not  thus  make  yourself  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  every  well-informed  reader.  Another  must  have  done  it ;  either  some  secret 
enemy  of  yours,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  or  some  most  ignorant  and  ill-advised 
admirer,  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  information  conveyed  by  your  book  was  all  new  and 
marvellous.  But  you,  sir,  know  full  well,  that  your  work,  as  well  as  mine,  is  a  mere 
compilation,  and  does  not  contain  a  tittie  ^  any  importance,  which  had  not  been  long 
before  the  public  in  other  forms.  However  usefril,  also,  either  compilation  may  be — and 
there  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for  us  both— the  modesty  which  always  aooompanies 
merit  such  as  yours,  would  certainly  have  restrained  yon  from  such  ludiooaaly  extrava- 
gant panegyric  of  yoor  own  production." 


GAIETIES  AND  GRAVITIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

CHIT-CHAT,  fte. 

Our  oorrespondant  who  discoursed  in  oar  last  number  upon  the  moat  efficacioua 
and  allowable  methods  of  making  proposals  of  mamage,  altogether  overlooked  a 
method  at  present  very  common,  and  much  on  the  increase-  we  mean  by  advertiae- 
ment.  We  always  considered,  until  very  lately,  that  these  applications  were  the 
mere  repetition  of  a  stale  and  threadbare  jest ;  but  they  now  so  frequently  attract  our 
attention,  that  we  cannot  any  longer  credit  that  blockheads  pay  for  an  advertisement 
for  the  sake  of  such  a  ragged  joke*  No ;  these  an  people  who  think  gravely  upon 
the  subject  of  a  matrimonial  advertisement ;  and  as  cozioiis  spedmens  of  the  kind, 
take  the  following. 

"  Matrimony.  A  young  gentleman  b  desirous  of  meeting  with  a  young  tady 
**  whose  fortune  will  yield  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  move  in  the  first  circles  of 
**  good  and  frtfhionable  society,  and  whose  generous  and  free  mind  can  overcooM  the 
**  prudish  form  of  family  introduction."  Mcming  Htrald,  Ingenui  vnltds  pner, 
ingenuique  pndoris. 

"  A  lady  of  respectable  frunily,  but  no  fortune,  is  desirous  of  being  united  to  a 
**  gentleman  of  liberal  independent  property,  who  may  wuh  for  the  comforts  of  a 
«*  home."     Sunday  Paper, 

The  last  is  the  most  unequivocal  specimen  of  disinterested  greatness  of  mind  on 
record.  A  lady  of  no  frntune  wiahing  to-be  maixied  to  a  man  of  property !  Ah  t 
lovely  woman,  what  sacrifices  will  you  not  make  for  love,  free  and  generous  love  I 
But  what  we  wish  to  recommend  u  this.  Every  body  knows  that  advertisements  are 
the  most  snccessfril  when  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  they  are  addressed  is  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  matter  propounded.  Now  we  wish  to  inform  the  ladies,  that  our 
readers  are  known  to  be  chiefly  handsome,  unmarried  men ;  all  with  good  fortunes. 


Wl  HA^BfimS  AKt>  ORAVltlfit, 

«ttd  better  iMie*  ^ItfrttliriOttftil  ttdTiMfteiii^fits  in  iSie  Taipectofr,  we  honestly  beKe^ 

to  be  tlie  bett  dumce  that  dc^spenite  mtldeos  can.  have  on  tbis  nde  (be  j^ve.      We 

idib  to  be  tibefal  and  gaftant  f  we,  therefore,  beg  to  notify,  that  adtertisemeiits 

ladies  fot  busbands,  sliall  be  receiyed  for  our  wrappers  at  tutnty-Jivt  per  cenU 

Our  pablisher  shall  have  orders  not  to  be  careful  for  five  per  cent,  under 

we  cannot  go.    llie  notioea/iioiiii^eDdeinen  we  will  n6t  abate  a  sixpence  apea,   if  a 

thousand  were  offered  at  once  I 

We  havj^f  in  our  aotke  of  t)ie  Periodical  liteimlqre  of  Gefmagay*  ilatod  aa 
opi^ioo^  thilt  the  pplitica  of  aJU  the  jonmali  which  we  mentioBedy  wero  sd  tatee,  and 
so  mttrnpitay  for  their  loyalty,  that  even  the  most  apprehensiYe  goveranents  oi  the 
rnnriiieat  ooald  fiot  have  iby  thing  to  dread  from  tlieflb  In  fact,  we  had  an  ideap 
Attn' what  We  had  seen  of  them,  tlMt  they  wete  unch  is  hamiless  As  the  dpinknis  of 
aitilMMtfftVlbe.  We  ttow  ittand  cdrrteted  by  hi|^  atothdHty.  fib  BTajesty,  the 
tteperor  of  Htnsia,  has  Isitely  issued  an  Order  of  &nmdl,  by  whidi  the  importatiQn 
in  ihe  Russian  states  of  the  Margin  Blatt^  the  Ahend  Zdtung,  and  ev-en  of  the 
Gazette  for  the  Elegant  World,  is  prohibited.  What  are  the  people  of  Veterahut^ 
to  read!  They  were  in  a  great  measure  dependant  on  the  German ;  and  it  is  feared 
they  will  remain  so,  unless  Mr.  Bownng  will  undertake  to  point  out  to  theiQ  the 
beauties  of  their  own  authors. 

■  « 

Gramuam  or  CoNTauroRjni !!«»—''  0«r  leadii^  has  setrred  V>  ccATinoe  na, 
"  that  tfvery  one  of  those  who  railed  at  other  syaCenk^  km  always  fidled  i|i  astaUiah- 
•*  ing  their  own." 

We  recommend  the  above  specimen  of  the  slip  slop  style  in  which  one  of  our 
contemporaries  (Ed.  Lit.  Gac  17th  March,  18tT)  occasionally  writes  English,  to  the 
notice  of  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Balaam,  of  Clapham.  Any  of  the  tyros  of  hia  8di 
class  would  be  ashamed  of.  writing  a  sentence  so  gramrnatieaUy  incorrect.  The 
<•  John  Bidl''  of  the  iMh  Maith  e^Shha  two  ahnost  equal  atrocities.-^**  He  inqoiied 
*'  whom  the  Orator  was"—'*  asked  loJbeni  that  was."  John  nerer  pretended  to  be 
correct  or  elegant  in  his  style  ;  but  the  Editor  of  the  "  LirBnAnr  OasetteMI  to 
make  such  a  lapsusl    Fie  1  Mr.  Jerdanl 

'VrmtAKt  WiMti^dtift-'-^tn  tin*  pttto,  1  vdl.  8^.,  THt  tiPt,  Yotages,  aito 
kmmfmjMti  6^'*  NAtrntitt^ft;*'  belhg  a  ftfthfiil  Naifatife  df  the  Anthoi's  real  life, 
wid  eoHtafaihi^  %  eeiles  «f  reteairkable  Adventures  bf  itio  <»dhiary  kind.  The  scene  of 
tUi  watfc  lies  In  Asia,  of  whtsh  Inteiesdng  part  of  the  globe  this  Vohime  will  comain 
many  lively  skeK^M :  togMret  with  ft  vmi&ty  of  hiibritaation  connected  with  the  state  of 
Society,  and  the  Mannesft,  Customs,  and  dj^ioas  of  the  Hindoos  (piiticularly  ef  the 
Brahmans).  The  whole  related  with  preciaM>Bi  and  such  a  strict  r^ard  lo  truth,  as 
will,  it  is  presumed,  render  the  work  one  of  utility,  as  well  as  of  interest. 
^  In  the  press^  8to.  Xhb  Aos  Retiew^d.    A  Satue,  in  two  parts. 

"  •  '-  Fvngar  ^e  ootis,  acutuns 

Beddele  %pMe  fciran  i^dietf  esMiia  ipsa  aeoaadt 


SXCBPTA  FROM  TBK  DIART  OV  A  V.U^ 

'9i  Neaitf  a  ^oo4  tiihiif  of  ^lobel  Berkeley  at  LongS.  LM  Deerhhnt  vas 
speaking  to  him  about  the  late  law  afikir,  in  which  Scarlett  very  j^oetkally  compared  him 
ta  Coows,  and  hia  ca^tte  to  the  ctichanted  palace.  *'  Ita  the  opinioli  in  toWn,  tfolonel,*' 
aftid  his  hirdship,  *<  that  Soarlctt  g*ve  yoit  and  Hamknond  a  severe  tfraoing."  '«  Why," 
tepUed  the  gallant  gay  Lothar|o, "  be  certainly  intended  to  ComkHutJ* 

11.  Stepped  intp  Cdbum's,  and  heard  some'  literary  chit-chat  Smith  at  l^  foge 
agun,  hammering  out  of  brass  and  brass  metal,  another  old  thing  called  a  novel.  Heani 
Hood's  tales  mentioned — great  change  in  his  style :  before,  he  was  comically  funny ; 
and  now,  he  is  ieriauUy  funny.  Rogers  remarked,  "  That  man  has  two  fatei  under  a 
"  Rood."    Bila  observed,  tom  IMbdih  intended  ]^uBIishh%  sodie  talet  and  Dieefis  in 


a  A  IKSIEfl  AM  O  .QHAV.ITISA*,  (UMk 

HoQd't  «|^l«,     •<  Yen,"  nylM  SogeiVb  "  but  ihk.  wilt  W  tMr  difltyMi<«tov«l9  b 
"  Tlomoi  Hoo4.  an4  the  other  will  be  ilo^frM^  Hood." 

14.  HU  H^jesty  bacjli^.from  Brigbtop.  Cobbett  said  be  went.tbere  to  Bnghtm 
and  he  came  back  Wind-fur^  A^  impudent  vulgaciao  that  Cobbttt««^pity.b«v  doesn't 
opmmit  felony,  to  get  banged  out.oC  tboway.  Aakied  Tom  what:gi»vie..fi4e.ta'li)Md»-— 
the  liberty  or  the  Uosntiovf^e^  of  the  press  ?    "  O.  the  tie  MRft,"  he  repMb 

17.  Penetrated  th«  Areata  at:4»  Shr  ilonab  Barrington  goiqg  to-HobUlh  toaw.' 
remuiiioent  twaddle  aboat  dreamt  on  tht.  bendv  mA  aolHanghaMe.  anoidoua.  Xh^'. 
m^jor  enquired  if  Sir  Jonah  WM  any. rdatian  to  a  cartnk.mfmd  anient  Atomt,  who., 
tqpl^  a  V9yi^  M»  Nlnnyrey  in  the  belly  of  a.nhaW  f  I  vepliid»^thfl|,h«  might  be,  At  1 
had  heard  he  mendoned,  amopg  other  parjtigttUm  ia  )m  boik»  Hh^  SihMltW  WMm*. 
WeUii|0bw  getting  tired  of  fiu-ming  U  StrathfieWaagii  attil  jwitical  coooomy<  TaUbone 
o(  hia-jnants,  that  if  he  couldn't  get  a  better  oetiwi  finr  hia. capita^  he.wa«Mi«M«  hit. 
b^rns.  ^MToux  Grace  ia  mortalkind//  replied. the lanper^  '*  thexoof  of  oiy  bamiiaa.. 
"  been  lying  on  the  gsound  tbi«  twelveoMPthr  and  1  ^uld  Hht  to  hava.it.raiMd;. 
"  very  much." 

20.    Heard  an  anecdote  of  Mr«  Humanity  Uartin  at  BiMhaa'a*    He  waa.ofaienrii^. 
his  name-safce's  pamtiag  of  Belshaasar*8  Feast,  when  «|me  one  ask^  him  >is  opinioa 
upon  it.    He  replied,  "  My  dear  crater,  I've  been  looking  thia  half  hour  at  the  htngki^ 
'*  gofdifu,  but  for  the  soul  .of  me  I  can't  perc«ve.the.  gibbtiU," 

THB  DRAMA. 

Italian  Opbka.— We  are,  it  would  appear,  a  very  inconsistent  neople,  with  tastes 
as  changeable  as  the  clhnate,  or  as  the  shapes  of  the  ladies^  bonnets.  Now  nothing  goes 
down  with  us  but  Moxart  and  the  Germans ;  soon  we  retiim  to  the  soft  blue  sky  of  Italy, ' 
and  Rossini  acquires  the  ascendant  The  weathercock  of  fashion  changes,  and  Rossini 
is  conddered/orfs — it  blows  round  to  the  same  point,  we  again  shake  hands  with  him. 
But  twelve  months  since  it  was  a  muncal  heresy  to  doubt  that  he  excelled  in  the  lighter 
or  comic  style  of  compondon ;  now  we  declare  that  Rossini  redivivus  is  only  himself  in 
serious  opera.  Fortunately  we  make  amends  fbr  our  recantations  and  backslidings  in  the 
long  run ;  and  seldom  fiul  ultimately,  to  hit  the  right  point  in  the  bull's  eye  of  criddsm, 
and  in  adjudging  to  ea^h  their  Just  share  of  praise  or  censure.  We  now  acknowledge  Rossini 
to  l)e  an  elegant  composer,  to  have  successfully  cultivated  a  naturally  good  taste ;  and  if  not 
a  Mosart,  to  have  a  musical  genius  of  the  hi^est  order,  whose  defect  is  owing  to  a  want 
of  power,  and  a  preference  of  refinement  to  energy.  Two  of  his  serious  operas  have 
been  revived  at  this  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Signora  Oiadnta  Toso 
(from  the  Conservatorio  at  lifilan)  to  an  English  audience :  namely,  the  *'  Ptetro  l'Bne» 
mita,"  and  the  '*  Ricdardo  e  Zoraide,"  in  which  the  d^butanti  sust^ned  the  difficult 
parts  of  Agia  and  Zoraide*  Signora  Toso  will  never  attain  the  rank  oij^rima  donna ;  she 
will  nevertheless  be  a  first  rate  soprano  voice  In  concert.  She  wants  passion,  she  wanta 
delicacy  of  perception,  she  wants  feminineness  of  tone  and  feeling,  and  consequendy,  that 
power  of  throwing  herself  into  her  part,  which  would  enable  her  to  depict,  as  it  were, 
involuntarily,  the  ra^d  transitions  from  hope  to  despair,  from  desperate  woman's  love  to  the 
more  desperate  woman's  hatred,  which  render  the  characters  of  Agia  and  Zoraide  so  inte* 
resting,  and  at  the  same  time  so  difficult.  We  now  leave  out  of  account  the  defects  of 
her  voice  and  science,  because  we  are  convinced  they  are  not  incurable  by  practice.  Her 
intonation  is. excellent,  a  gteat  point  in  a  young  singer;  and  her  style,  generally  speak- 
ing, chaste.  Her  middle  notes  are  particularly  fine ;  and  though  her  high  notes  are 
slurp  and  wiry  even  to  harshness,  and  her  low  indistinct  and  muffled,  yet  the  extent 
and  volume  of  her  voice  are  such  as  warrant  us  to  declare  that  she  has  the  voice  of  a 
prima  donna.  Would  that  she  had  the  soul,  the  feeling,  the  Pasta  genius  of  conception. 
In  duos  and  trios,  in  fact  wherever  she  sung  in  concert,  ^e  was  most  successful ;  in  pas- 
sionate recitative,  and  in  soto,  paintings  of  emotion  (so  to  speak)  most  deficient.  Her 
person  is  Patagonian,  but  symmetrical,  not  wanting  in  ease,  though  perhi^^  in  dignity 
and  grace  of  gesture.  We  would  recommend  her  two  years  study  and  subaltern  prac- 
tice before  she  again  aspires  to  the  prima  doniuiship.  A  Signor  Giubelei  debuted  in 
Putro  on  the  first  occanon  with  considerable  success ;  and  Madame  Briazi  sustained 
Madame  Vestris's  part  of  Zomera  (also  a  first  appearance)  in  the  Reodardo  e  Zoraide 
with  we  fear  but  a  hypothetical  chance  of  fame.  Cuiioni  and  the  retf,  aa  .usual  We 
must  still  oomplam  of  thci  oicheitEal  and  ballet  depHrtuti^ta  sthqr  are  lamentably  UnpeiieGt. 


6M  QAlftTIEt  AKD  •AAVlTtBf. 

Deuey  Laiii.— The  cUcf  dmnMlc  ootMn  latt  mottth  at  tliii  tfaeatre,  were  tbe 
JaiC  damnatioa  of  amoit  viUaimws  **  comedy"  of  m  Mr.  8mm,  called  the  '*  TVialcfUm,*' 
after  a  mott  patient  hearing  of  three  hourB,  which  was  not  oply  a  trial  of  lore  upon  the 
good  temper  of  the  audieooe,  hot  a  trial  of  patience  upon  their  indignartim  ;  and  the  cruel 
and  bloody  murder  of  the  port  of  Othello  by  a  Mr.  Smith  (a  Yankee  amateur),  for  which 
be  was  fined  1501.  by  Mr.  Manager  Price,  who,  by  the  way,  ought  to  he  aadicted  by  the 
pttblie  under  Mr.  Peel's  new  act— hw  an  **  accoHary  before*'  ae  well  as  '*  after"  an  act 
committed  with  a  most "  Mooioos  intent"  An  old  tale  of  fi^t  has  been  dished  up  as  a 
ftm  with  the  title  of  CamfmUbk  Ltdgingt,  mr  Porif  m  1750,  lor  the  purpose  of  showii« 
off  Mr.  Uston  in  a  new  ooat  The  dnss  fits  Uston;  we,  dierefore,  need  not  say  the 
andienoe  laughed  suildently  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  piece. 

CovBNT  Oaeobn. — Mr.  Ftele  has  peribrmed  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowdler  on  oneof 


Shirley's  lustr  comedies— the  Gamester,  which  under  the  name  of  the  fF^s  htrttmgtm^ 
or  Misr«  Fri^iUmtd  tJbon  Hurt,  has  been  played  a  few  nights  at  tlus  theatre.  The  mri^ 
die  masculine  rigour  of  SUriey  hate  evaporated  by  the  operation ;  and  the  W^'^i  Stntr 
tsfom  is  only  tolerated  from  the  excellent  acting  of  Jones,  Keeley,  Madame  Vestrxs,  and 
Mrs.  Chatterley.  Keelcy's  was  an  admirable  performance,  a  timid  tittle  rustic  bod;, 
wishing  to  be  bought  a  man  of  gallantry,  courage,  and  pf  the  worid.  Winter's  opera 
of  tbe  Oraeft,  as  pUyed  at  Mr.  Arnold's  theatre  lait  summer,  was  also  peifonncd  a  few 
ni^ts  here.  It  u  a  heary  performance,  with  some  high  beauties,  but  glaring  defectL 
It  wants  decision  of  tone,  it  wants  novelty  and  variety  of  melody,  has  too  much  pinad 
M  gummy  flesh"  in  its  general  composition ;  in  ad^tion,  the  contrivance  of  the  concerted 
pieces  is  unskilAiL    It  would  require  great  amendments  to  ensure  its  popularity. 

Lent  Oratoeios. — Mosart's  eStion  of  Handel's  Messiah  opened  tbe  Oratorios  of 
this  season,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  To  offer  an  opinion  on  thu  well-known  sublime 
composition  would  be  needless  impertinence ;  we  shall,  therefore,  merely  say  that  its 
sublime  beauty  prevailed  over  a  verp  unsmootfa  performance,  particularly  on  ^  part  of 
the  wind  instnimenti,  which  were  in  any  thiiig  but  harmonious  keepiog  with  the  vocalists 
Miss  Paton  appeared  to  great  advantage;  Miss  Stephens  was  neitiier  in  voice  or  spirits. 
Braham  sang  in  his  usual  gallery  style;  this  great^ocalist  seems  incurable  of  his  acquired 
vulgar,  unchaste  vehemence.  'Tu  a  pity :  Braham  is  worthy  of  a  higheir  sphere.  Miss 
Piston  has  introduced  a  long  neglected  air,  fipom  Gluck's  (one  of  RooMeau's  antipatiiies) 
(Mto^  **  Che  furo."  with  tbe  happiest  effect.  It  is  a  delightful  melody — most  delight- 
fufly  executed.  The  great  novelty  of  the  Oratorios  is  a  sacred  C^nlola  of  Weber.  It 
crowns  his  genius,  while  it  proves  Its  versatility.  The  adherence  to  rule  and  uniformity 
— what  precedes  and  what  follows— in  a  word,  the  onewii  of  design  so  necessary  to  the 
successful  management  of  a  vocal  score  in  church  muac,  was  thought  incompatible  vrith 
Weber's  eccentric  and  various  genius.  This  solemn  aeries  of  Motetts  is  inferior  only  to 
Mosarf  s  devotional  rouric.  The  opening  and  fhial  chorus  are  masterpieces.  The  fMgu§ 
contrivance  of  the  latter  was  a  treat  to  the  lover  of  music.  'Twere  well  if  it  endeid  the 
chorus.  At  the  Covent  Garden  Oratorio  of  the  fist,  the  coup  de  grace  was  given  to 
Signore  Toso's  prima  donnaship,  by  Miss  Paton,  whose  "  Tu  die  accendi"  surpassed 
even  herselfl  We  don't  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  chaste  discretion,  or  the  soul 
breathing  energy  of  the  delightful  singer's  performance. 

Mr.  MathHu,  and  his  satellite  Afr.  roist,  have  anticipated  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  this  session  in  bringing  forward  their  budgets.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that 
our  residen  would  not  sufllce  with  even  our  description  of  any  of  these  three  "  supplies  " 
for  the  year,  and  therefore  will  be  very  brief  with  our  notice  of  Thg  Homt  drchit;  or, 
Ccehuy  GUamng,  Mr.'  Mathews ;  and  PortraiU  and  Shetehu  in  Town  omd  Cowitry,  the 
titie  of  Yates's  Miscellany.  Mr.  Yates's  is  an  improvement  on  his  last  year's  entertttn- 
ment,  and  Mr.  Mathews's  is  not  a  falling  off.  The  catering  is  Moncrieff's;  that  is,  a  stew 
of  all  the  puns  he  ever  heard  or  inflicted,  with  all  the  jokes  he  could  scnqte-togedier. 
There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  more  character — more  comedy — in  Mathevis ;  more  quickness 
of  transition,  and  greater  cleverness  of  imitation,  in  Yates.  Jo$  Hatch,  a  new  and  excel- 
lent sketch  of  Mathews,  is  worth  all  Yates's  together,  and  a  large  balance  to  boot;  while 
the  ]atter,'mimicking  Young  and  Macready,  is  better  than  Bfathews's  whole  Monopuiylagut, 
They  are  both  well  worth  an  evening's  sitting. 

END  OF  VOL.  n. 
D.  Caitwriglit,  Printer,  91,  Bsrtholoaicw  Close. 
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